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JOHN  JOHNSTON,  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE. 


A  Passage  in  Canadian  History. 


BY    WAI.    KIXGSFORD,    OTTAWA. 


TTIHERE  are  many  facts  having  a 
-L  bearing  upon  history  which  shoukl 
be  preserved  by  those  who  learn  them. 
For  what  is  history  but  a  general- 
ization of  several  minor  narratives 
turned  into  one  main  line  of  record. 
There  is  much  in  the  lives  of  even  the 
most  commonplace  which  is  useful 
under  this  aspect,  and  if  care  be  taken 
in  obtaining  the  facts  correctly  when 
these  several  records  are  grouped  toge- 
ther, we  have  the  means  of  honestly 
ve})i-esenting  a  past  condition  of  events, 
and  •  so  profiting  by  their  teaching. 
There  is  no  particular  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Johnston, 
useful  and  honourable  as  it  was.  But 
there  is  much,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  worth  perpetuating.  He  has 
accordingly  thrown  together  the  short 
narrative  which  follows  from  papers 
])laced  in  his  hands,  which  he  believes 
•contain  only  what  is  well  founded  and 
true  :   he   trusts    that  it   may  obtain 


attention  and  be  held  of  value  by 
those  who  may  i-ead  it.  It  may  be  a 
slight  but  it  is  certainly  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  history,  as  setting  forth 
the  early  settlement  of  the  town  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  being  the  fore- 
runner of  its  present  characteristic  as 
a  depot  of  Indian  trade.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  it  was  the  ultima 
tJadf,  of  civilization.  The  Red  River 
settlement,  established  by  Lord  Sel- 
kirk in  1821,  was  far  removed  from 
the  Sault ;  indeed,  at  that  date,  it  was 
supplied,  as  a  rule,  from  the  North  by 
way  of  York  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  the 
Nelson  River, — the  old  canoe  route 
by  the  Kaministiquia  to  the  height  of 
land,  and  by  the  Lakes  Shebandowan 
and  Kashabowie,  and  crossing  the 
watershed  by  the  waters  which  led  to 
Rainy  Lake  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods — this  route  was  known — but 
was  not  used  as  the  ordinary  means 
of  commauication  with  Fort  Garry — 
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now  Winnipeg.  For  Canada  the  Sanlt 
Ste  Marie  was,  until  the  last  few  years, 
the  end  of  civilization  ;  and  we  proceed 
to  give  the  life  of  one  of  its  principal 
foundei's. 

Mr.  John  Johnston  was  born  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  of  a  family  of  high 
respectability.  He  held  in  his  own 
right  the  estate  of  Craig,  near  Cole- 
raine,  not  far  from  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. His  father,  a  Civil  Engineer, 
planned  and  executed  the  Water  Works 
at  Belfast.  His  mother  was  the  sister 
of  Lady  Mary  Saurin,  wife  of  Bishop 
Saurin,  Bishop  of  Dromore  ;  her  bro- 
ther being  at  the  time  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Ireland.  We  cannot  tell  the 
precise  period  of  his  birth,  but  he  was 
a  young  man  when,  in  1790,  public 
attention  in  England  was  strongly  di- 
rected to  Canada.  In  1774  what  is 
known  as  the  Quebec  Acts  were  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  One  es- 
tablished the  Province  of  Quebec  with 
a  Constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  second  dealt  with  the  rev- 
enue and  the  means  of  meeting  its 
expenses.  In  the  intervening  period 
between  the  conquest  and  this  date, 
the  country  had  been  governed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  letter  of  the  royal 
proclamation,  and  some  anxiety  was 
felt  as  to  its  scope  and  power.  The 
English  settler  required  English  liber- 
ty. The  French  Canadian,  except  with 
some  rare  exceptions,  was  literally  with- 
out ideas  of  political  freedom,  and  his 
own  personal  life  was  so  trammelled 
that  restraint  was  to  him  a  normal 
condition  of  being.  He  looked  with 
extreme  suspicion  on  any  change,  and 
however  much  he  felt  the  onerous  na- 
ure  of  his  old  government,  the  dis- 
rust  that  he  felt  with  i-egard  to  the 
new  order  of  things  led  him  to  look  with 
disfavour  on  the  changes  which  had 
only  in  view  the  common  advancement 
and  prosjierity  of  the  whole  people. 
The  English  settler,  on  the  other  hand, 
desired  a  continuance  of  the  political 
iberty,  imperfect  as  it  was,  viewed  by 
modern  theories,  which  he  held  as  his 
birtliright.       In   ci'iminal    law    there 


was  little  divergence  of  thought.  The 
French  Canadian  early  saw  the  fairei" 
and  more  liberal  nature  of  the  new- 
system,  even  with  its  imperfections  of 
that  time.  In  the  laws  of  property 
and  government  there  was  no  concord. 
In  the  meantime  the  American  Revo- 
lution had  commenced,  and  ended  with 
the  loss  of  the  old  colonies.  The  Que- 
bec Act,  therefore,  was  looked  upon 
unfavourably,  and  in  1791  the  Canada 
Act  was  ])assed  which  divided  the  Pro- 
vinces into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  remained  in  operation  half  a  cen- 
tury. Lord  Dorchester  was  the  Govei*- 
nor,  and  no  less  a  person  than  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  then  Colonel  of  the  7th  Fusi- 
leers,  arrived  in  Quebec  in  August  of 
that  year.  As  90  years  later  we  speak 
of  the  gracious  and  honoured  lady  now 
amongst  us  as  the  'Princess,'  her  grand- 
father was  at  that  date  '  the  Prince  ' 
doing  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
garrison. 

No  doubt  a  great  impulse  was  givers 
at  home  to  any  proposition  to  emi- 
grate to  Canada.  Mr.  Johnston  was- 
somewhere  about  twenty-one  when  the 
events  we  sketch  were  occurring,  and, 
doubtless  they  had  no  little  influence 
on  his  life, — for,  in  1792,  he  arrived 
in  the  country.  He  was  the  bearer  of 
letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Dor- 
chester and  became  his  guest,  and 
thus  obtained  a  passport  into  the  best 
society  of  the  place.  It  was  under  these 
favourable  auspices  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  North-West  Company,, 
and  he  received  an  invitation  from 
them  to  visit  their  head-quarters  in 
Montreal.  These  were  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  North-West  Company.  The 
fur  trade  had  completely  recovered 
from  the  blow  it  received  at  the  Con- 
quest. Until  1755,  or  so,  the  west 
had  been  greatly  under  the  control  of 
the  French  in  Canada,  and  the  succeed- 
ingwars  and  thereverses  which  changed 
tlie  fate  of  French  Canada  had  caused 
it  to  languish.  After  the  Conquest  it 
fell  into  British  hands,  and  for  a  time 
became  greatly   narrowed.      The   In- 
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dians  had  been  taught  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  British.  Tlieir  sym- 
pathies were  entirely  French,  and  hence 
they  were  disinclined  to  enter  into 
new  arrangements  with  the  new 
comers.  In  a  few  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  order  of 
things  the  trade  had  re-established 
itself.  It  was,  however,  more  the  pro- 
ceeding of  individual  effort  than  of  an 
organized  Company.  There  were  to 
be  met  accordingly  all  the  artifices  of 
competition  according  to  the  sci-uples 
of  those  who  practised  them.  There 
was  the  usual  effort  of  traders  to  out- 
bid each  other.  Liquor,  which  the 
French  prohibited,  had  been  introduced 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Indian.  The  scenes 
which  took  place  after  the  frequent 
orgies  were  marked  by  all  the  repel- 
lent features  which  accompany  besot- 
ted and  qaari'elsome  drunkenness,  and 
in  addition  to  this  dark  condition  of  the 
traffic,  feuds  broke  out  when  rival  ti-a- 
ders  met,  ending  not  unfrequently  in 
bloodshed.  Two  parties,  representing 
opposite  interests,  crossing  a  common 
path ,  each  had  to  trade  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  where  law  was  unknown. 
Power  fell  often  to  those  who  in  the 
pitched  fight  proved  the  strongest.  To 
end  a  condition  of  affairs  which,  even 
in  its  commercial  aspect,  threatened 
only  ruin,  some  merchants  of  Mon- 
treal, in  1783,  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship. A  few  years  after,  some  of 
these  partnerships  were  extended,  and 
in  1787,  the  celebrated  North- West 
Company  was  formed.  It  then  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  partners  ;  but 
its  staff  of  Agents,  factors,  clerks, 
guides,  interpreters,  and  voyagev/rs 
amounted  to  2000  persons. 

The  heads  of  this  Company  were  in 
full  ascendency  when  Mr.  Johnston 
reached  Canada.  They  affected  a  pro- 
fuse hospitality,  not  merely  aided  by 
large  resources,  but  they  endeavoured 
to  mark  it  by  refinement  and  ele- 
gance. Their  eneertainments  are  al- 
luded to  by  Washington  Irving,*  who 

*  'Astoria,'  chapter  i.  pp.  22-25. 


as  yet  a  stripling  youth,  '  sat  at  the 
hospitable  boards  of  the  "  mighty 
Xorth- Westers,"  the  lords  of  the  as- 
cendent at  Montreal,  and  gazed  with 
wondering  and  inexperienced  eye  at 
the  baronial  wassailing,  and  listened 
with  astonished  ear  to  their  talks  of 
hardship  and  distress.'  The  names  of 
the  McTavishes,  McGillivrays  and  the 
McKensies  are  still  remembered,  and 
representatives  of  their  families  are 
constantly  to  be  met.  In  those  days, 
the  leading  partners  of  the  great 
North- West  were  among  the  magnates 
of  Society,  and  it  was  in  this  entour- 
age that  Mr.  Johnston  was  thrown 
when  he  had  to  determine  the  course 
of  his  future  life. 

It  was  under  this  influence  that  his 
mind  was  excited  by  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  Indian  Trade,  and  he 
imagined  that  ho  saw  in  its  lucrative 
enterprises  afield  for  his  exertions.  He 
accordingly  determined  to  visit  Sault 
Ste  Marie — a  journey  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character  to  that  taken  by  the 
modern  traveller.  The  trader  from 
Montreal  now-a-days  reaches  Sarnia  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  taking  a 
Beatty  Steamer,  reaches  the  Sault  by 
nightfall — that  is  to  say  he  makes  the 
Sault  in  seventy-two  hou)'s.  At  that 
date  the  Ottawa  was  the  channel  of 
communication.  The  present  genera- 
tion see  little  realism  in  Moore's  boat 
song  of  '  Row,  Brothers,  Row  ; '  but 
at  the  date  we  speak  of  it  described  a 
well-known  phase  of  voyageur  life. 
Saint  Anne's  Rapid,  now  spanned  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Bridge,  was  the  first 
rapid  met  by  the  expedition  on  leaving 
Lachine.  The  course  taken  was  to 
follow  the  Ottawa  to  the  Matawan, 
which  was  ascended  to  its  source, 
whei-e  the  waters  falling  into  Lake 
Huron  were  followed,  and  the  passage 
to  the  Sault  was  then  made  in  quiet 
water.  The  journey  took  several 
weeks.  Arrived  at  Lake  Superior,  Mr. 
Johnston  commenced  '  prospecting  ' 
for  a  habitation.  He  finally  selected 
La  Pointe,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  he    determined  to  es- 
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tablish  himself  there  to  purchase  furs 
and  to  pay  for  them  by  goods.  He 
obtained  his  supplies  at  Montreal, 
from  the  mercantile  houses  there, 
among  whom  the  then  well-known 
Hebrew  firm  of  David  Davids  A:  Co. 
prominently  figured,  and  he  settled 
himself  down  in  this  wilderness  to 
live  an  Indian  life,  to  trade  in  what 
the  region  produced,  and  to  reap  some 
of  those  ])rofits  which  had  so  fired 
his  imagination. 

The  Indian  Chief  who  was  all  pow- 
erful in  this  region,  was  named  Wau- 
bogieg  (the  White  Fisher).   His  power 
extended,  by  all  accounts,  down  to  the 
Falls  of   St.   Anthony,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi.    His  wigwam  was  then  at  La 
Pointe.     As  the  fairy  tale    says,   this 
Chief  had  one  lovely  daughter,  Osha- 
gushkodawequa — the   woman  of    the 
green  mountain — and  as  a  matter  of 
course,   the    trader   saw    and    loved, 
Mr.    Johnston    found    doubtless,   the 
solitude  of   his  life  not  always  pleas- 
ant.    He  had  been  accustomed  to  so- 
ciety, and  hence  he  sighed  for  com- 
panionship.     One    fact,     however,    is 
evident,  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
jeune  homnie  a  marier.     We  can  find 
here    no    trace   of    mature   feminine 
scheming  to  obtain  a   hon  parti.     We 
leave  out    of  sight   the  history  of  the 
courtship  ;    but    there    can   be    little 
doubt,    that  when  the  Indian  Chief 
received  the  proposition  from  the  new 
comer,  he  looked   u])on  it  with  some 
suspicion.     The  tradition  is  preserved 
in  the   family   that  the   old  chief    re- 
called the  fact  that  many  white  traders 
had    visited    the    west   and    obtained 
young  squaws  as  their  wives,  and  had 
often  deserted  them  and  their  children 
• — leavingthe  whole  behind,  or  brought 
them   to    civilization    to  treat    them 
with  cruelty  and  disregard,     Steele's 
exquisitely   told   tale   in    the  Specta- 
tor  of  Inkle  and  Yoi-ice,  we  fear  has 
had   many  a  prototype.       We   have 
lying  before  us  a  speech  of  the  chief, 
wliich  we   are  assured  has  been  pre- 
served  in   the    family,  and    is  consi- 
dered in  every  sense  genuine. 


*  Young  man,  you  have  come  across 
the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  found  your 
way  to  my  country.  You  have  told 
us  that  it  is  your  intention  to  remain 
here  and  to  open  an  honourable  trade 
with  us,  giving  us  such  goods  as  we 
require  in  exchange  for  our  furs.  You 
further  say  that  you  intend  to  enlarge 
your  trade,  and  to  enable  you  to  do 
so,  you  will  visit  youi-  native  land 
and  carry  out  your  intentions.  During 
your  absence  I  will  think  over  your 
proposal  for  my  daughter,  and  if, 
when  you  return  you  are  in  the  same 
mind,  I  will  then  decide  as  to  your 
marriage. ' 

Accordingly,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  patience,  Mr.  Johnston  left 
La  Pointe  and  returned  to  Ireland ; 
he  sold  his  estate  of  Craig,  and  with 
the  money  he  received  increased  his 
operations.  A  year  elapsed  before 
he  was  back  at  Lake  Su])erior,  when 
his  offer  of  marriage  was  again  urged. 
The  chief,  it  would  seem,  held  that 
there  was  proof  sufficient  of  fidelity, 
and  his  consent  was  given.  The  lady 
with  the  difficult  name  became  Mrs. 
Johnston,  bringing  with  her  all  the 
traditions  of  her  ancient  Indian  line- 
age and  birth,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  no  one  of  the  ])arties, 
whose  happiness  was  dependent  on 
this  connection,  ever  looked  upon  it 
but  with  fondness  and  trust. 

Waubogieg,  the  Indian  chief  in 
question,  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
character.  Like  most  of  his  race,  his 
feelings  and  sympathies  were  with  the 
French.  The  influence  obtained  by 
the  French  was  remarkable  ;  but  it 
can  be  explained.  The  Jesuit  priest 
on  one  hand  went  amongst  them  and 
taught  them  a  religion  adapted  to  their 
intellect.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  pageantry  which  the  Indian  love  of 
display  could  a{)preciate.  The  objec- 
tive side  of  Roman  Catholicism,  in  its 
ceremonies  and  rites,  must  always  be 
powerful  to  take  the  imagination  of 
those  who  require  to  be  led  and  con- 
trolled ;  while  the  philosophic  argu- 
ments of  Protestants  exact  seriousness, 
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sobriety  of  thought,  and  reflection  to 
master  and  to  accept.  We  can  ac- 
count for  the  success  of  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey  by  that  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  feeling,  and  by  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  earnest  prayer 
as  something  tangible  and  plain,  and 
of  making  imperative  the  duty  of 
singing,  as  an  act  of  worship,  hymns 
■which  partake  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Music  Hall.  A  man  will 
make  an  effort  for  his  religion  of 
this  kind,  which  really  involves  little 
abnegation  and  self-sacrifice,  and  he 
is  easily  cheated  into  the  belief  that  he 
is  religious  and  devout.  That  religion 
which  makes  unselfish  duty  to  your 
neighbour  and  forgiveness  of  injury  a 
primary  principle,  must  often  appear 
too  abstract  and  imj)ossible,  and  too 
little  emotional.  The  Jesuit,  by  the 
contrary  course,  obtained  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  tribes  whom  he  placed 
in  subjection  to  his  rule.  There  was 
also  another  element  in  the  popularity 
of  the  French.  The  Coureur  des  hols 
became  in  most  cases  a  part  of  Indian 
life,  he  married  a  squaw  and  adopted 
the  customs  of  the  people.  He  sunk  to 
their  level  and  assumed  their  habits. 
The  English  traders,  on  the  other 
hand,  were,  it  is  feared,  more  fre- 
quently guilty  of  conduct  which  awoke 
the  chief's  suspicion  when  his  daugh- 
ter was  asked  in  marriage. 

News  in  those  days  travelled  slowly, 
but  nevertheless  they  did  travel,  and 
the  report  i-eached  Waubogieg  that  his 
old  friends  and  allies  were  sorely 
pressed  by  the  Bostonnais  before  Que- 
bec. His  duty  was  plain  to  him.  He 
summoned  his  braves  and  prepared 
without  delay  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  his  old  friends  and  allies.  He 
started  and  reached  Quebec  to  take 
part  in  the  final  struggle  and  to  see 
their  power  for  ever  broken.  Thirty 
years  had  passed  since  that  date,  and 
he  had  learned  in  the  interval  to  ac- 
cept the  new  order  of  things. 

Mr.  Johnston's  life  passed  quietly 
on.  He  found  the  Sault  better  adapted 
for  his  operations,  and  accordingly  he 


moved  there,  and  established  the  trade 
which  has  since  increased  to  make  the 
Sault  the  favourite  place  it  now  is. 
He  lived  there  in  a  free  hospitable 
way.  His  life  was  happy.  He  had 
in  the  course  of  time  eight  children ; 
and  his  own  leisure  and  what  aid  he 
could  obtain,  w^ere  given  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  he  was  living  a  useful  patriarchal 
life,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out. 
One  of  the  earliest  plans  which  the 
genius  of  Brock  had  conceived,  was 
the  taking  of  Michillimackinac.  This 
post  which  is  situate  in  the  Straits  of 
ATackinaw,  on  the  north  of  the  great 
peninsula,  dividing  Lake  Huron  and 
Mackinaw,  had  been  held  during  the 
war  of  Independence  by  an  English 
garrison,  and  on  the  estaljlishment  of 
the  boundary  was  surrendered  to  the 
United  States.  The  fort  was  one  of 
importance,  for  before  the  days  of 
steam  it  commanded  the  entrance  into 
Lake  Michigan.  On  its  transfer,  a 
military  post  had  been  established  on 
the  Canadian  island  of  Saint  Joseph, 
over  fifty  miles  to  the  north- easL 
Without  delay,  when  war  was  de- 
clared, Brock  directed  Capt,  Roberts, 
who  was  the  commandant  at  St.  Jos- 
eph, to  take  possession  of  Michilli- 
mackinac. On  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions, Roberts  started  the  following 
morning,  and  the  place  which  was 
feebly  garrisoned  capitulated  without 
a  blow.  The  surrender  of  Detroit  by 
the  Americans  on  August  16,  1812, 
made  an  effort  to  retake  it  impossible. 
But  in  1814,  tlie  United  States  fitted 
out  an  expedition  to  regain  it;  but  the 
station  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
way  of  Nottawasaga  in  May.  The 
garrison  was  even  able  to  be  aggres- 
sive, and  a  detachment  was  detailed 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Prairiedu 
Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  which  was 
taken,  and  the  gunboat  which  lay 
there  was  forced  to  descend  the  stream. 
Mackinaw  w^as  too  important  a  posi- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  have  in 
an  enemy's    possession,    and  a    force, 
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under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Grogan,  was  sent  to  retake  it,  an 
event  which  had  the  most  disastrous 
effect  on  Mr.  Johnston's  fortunes. 
Col.  McDowall,  wlio  commanded  the 
British  garrison,  felt  that  he  had  no 
ordinary  task  before  him,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Mr.  Johnston  an  urgent 
appeal  for  assistance.  The  distance 
from  St.  Joseph's  to  the  Sault  is  but 
trifling,  and  in  quiet  water  is  passed 
over  by  a  canoe  in  a  few  hours.  Col. 
McDowall's  appeal  to  Mr.  Johnston 
was  to  bring  with  him  all  the  men 
at  his  command,  and  at  this  season  he 
had  a  large  force.  Devoted  to  the 
mother  country,  to  his  mind  there  was 
only  one  course  to  which  honour  and 
duty  pointed.  He  called  his  men  to- 
gether (about  one  hundred),  as  rapidly 
as  possil)Ie,  provisioned  them,  and 
armed  them  at  his  own  cost,  and  em- 
barking on  two  large  batteaux,  pro- 
ceeded to  Michillimackinac.  The 
Americaa  commandant,  no  doubt  fear- 
ing a  proceeding  of  this  character,  or 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  re- 
inforcement, despatched  two  armed 
gunboats,  with  a  force  under  Major 
Holmes  to  intercept  it.  There  are 
two  channels  to  the  Sault,  one  now 
followed,  which  passes  by  the  Neebish 
rapids  and  Lake  George,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Sugar  Island  and  the  Saint 
Mary's  river.  The  second  channel 
leaves  the  Sault  and  passes  to  the  west 
of  Sugar  Island,  by  Hay  and  Mud 
lakes  ;  whatever  the  cause,  the  United 
States  gunboats  failed  to  intercept  the 
relief.  It  is  no  unfair  inference  that 
Johnston's  prudence  suggested  to  him 
to  take  the  more  difficult  and  less 
known  route — to  the  men  of  his  party 
a  matter  of  little  moment.  But  to  the 
United  States  commander,  it  was  a 
serious  necessity  to  follow  the  known 
channel.  Mr.  Johnston  took  with 
him  his  second  son,  George,  and  ai'- 
rived  safely  at  Mackinaw.  His  eldest 
son,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  was  then 
a  prisoner  at  Cincinnati. 

The  L^nited  States  expedition  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Sault.     There  was  no 


force  to  oppose  them.  The  powerless 
women  and  children  could  only  look 
on  while  Major  Holmes  plundered 
Johnston  Hall.  As  there  was  no 
lighting  there  was  '  loot.'  The  memo- 
randum placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer  runs  to  the  effect  that  Major 
Holmes  and  his  men  took  everything 
of  value,  plate,  linen  and  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  plentifully  supplied  them- 
selves with  provisions.  They  tore  up 
the  floor  to  see  what  articles  of  value 
were  concealed.  The  stores  were  filled 
with  goods  for  distribution  among  the 
Indians,  many  of  the  bales  not  having 
been  opened.  Everything  that  was 
possible  to  put  on  board  the  gunboats 
was  placed  there.  There  was  cloth  of 
a  finer  description.  Its  ultimate  des- 
tination was  the  United  States  flag- 
ship, *  Niagara,'  where  it  was  divided 
amongst  the  oflicers  and  men.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  force,  Mrs.  Johnston 
and  her  children  fled  to  the  woods. 
She  z-emained  there  while  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  the  property,  sup- 
porting herself  on  roots,  and  what  she 
could  obtain.  Christie,  in  his  History, 
relates  that  many  of  '  the  buildings 
were  reduced  to  ashes.'  McMuUen 
tells  us  that,  in  this  raid,  '  where  there 
was  not  a  single  military  man,  all  the 
hor.ses  and  cattle  were  killed,  and  the 
provisions  and  garden  stuff  which 
could  not  be  removed,  destroyed.' 

Major  Holmes  returned  to  join  in 
the  assault.  It  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
August  ;  but  it  ignominiously  failed — 
the  expedition  re-embarking,  leaving 
17  men  dead  on  the  shore  —  among 
them  Major  Holmes.  His  sword  wa.s 
taken  from  his  side  and  presented 
to  the  second  son  of  the  unprotected 
household  he  had  plundered. 

The  danger  at  Michilimackinac  over, 
Mr.  Johnston  returned  to  the  wreck 
of  his  property.  His  loss  was  consid- 
able.  His  trade  had  been  extensive, 
and  his  private  means,  which  were  suf- 
ficiently ample,  had  obtained  for  him 
much  of  the  luxury  which  refined 
wealth  can  command.  In  a  few  hours 
the  whole  had  been  irretrievably  de- 
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stroyed.  It  was  useless,  however,  to 
count  the  cost,  the  duty  of  the  hour 
was  to  repair  the  injury.  Mr.  John- 
ston was  in  no  way  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  with  his  old  energy  and  ability 
he  commenced  his  business.  But  the 
check  it  received,  and  the  competition 
which  arose,  prevented  it  ever  again 
taking  its  old  form  or  attaining  its 
former  extent.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Mr.  Johnston  applied  for  compen- 
sation for  his  losses,  which  must  have 
been  very  heavy.  He  himself  estimated 
his  loss  at  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
These  war  losses  were  one  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  day,  and  remained  the 
source  of  trouble  for  years.  It  was 
Mr.  Johnston's  fortune  never  to  obtain 
recognition.  He  received  nothing. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  treat- 
ment preyed  on  his  mind  and  impaired 
his  health.  His  nature  was  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  the  ill  requital  of  his  services,  and 
the  injustice  with  which  his  claim  for 
indemnity  had  been  received. 

But  his  usefulness  was  not  yet  a 
thing  of  the  past.  "VVe  cannot  enter 
here  into  the  difficulties  which  existed 
between  the  two  rival  Companies  of 
the  North- West  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  But  when  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement was  made,  he  acted  as  a 
■Commissioner  in  adjustment  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  greatly  aided 
in  the  settlement  secured  in  1821, 
when  a  coalition  of  the  two  Com- 
panies was  eflected.  He  returned  to 
Toronto,  then  York,  where  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland.  Subsequently, 
with  Mrs.  Johnston,  he  revisited  the 
mother  country,  and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Jane,  a  young  girl  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  of  great  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, then  twelve  years  of  age,  ac- 
companied him.  In  England,  both 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland were  so  charmed  with  her  that 
they  desired  to  adopt  her  and  make 
her  their  heir.  Mr.  Johnston  did  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting  their  offer. 
After  a  year's  residence,  he  returned 


j  to  Canada  with  his  family  against  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  who  were  desir- 
ous that  his  daughter  should  remain 
to  complete  her  education.  But  he 
felt  that  her  fortunes  were  in  Canada, 
and  hence,  that  her  presence  was 
called  for  there. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  always  a  man  of 
strong  religious  convictions.  So  far  as 
in  him  lay  he  had  given  a  sound  edu- 
cation to  his  children,  and  the  Sunday 
had  been  observed  at  the  Sault  by  such 
observances  as  he  could  command,  he 
himself  generally  reading  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  ser- 
mon or  homily,  and  his  room  was 
open  to  all  who  saw  fit  to  attend. 
When  in  England  he  engaged  a  cler- 
gyman to  come  out  with  him,  but 
at  Quebec,  the  new  incumbent  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie  heard  such  accounts  of 
what  was  then  the  Far  West,  that  he 
declined  proceeding  there.  Mr.  John- 
ston had  himself  to  carry  on  the  duty 
of  assembling  with  his  family  all  who 
were  willing  to  attend  such  ministra- 
tions as  he  could  give.  He  was  a  man 
of  sincere  piety  and  of  unblemished 
life,  and  well  educated.  He  continued 
his  coui'se  of  duty  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1828,  after  an  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  The  family  tradition  is 
that  the  treatment  he  received  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  permanently 
affected  his  health  and  strength. 

Of  his  children  Louis,  the  eldest  son, 
held  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,    and  served    on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte  at  the  period  of  the 
defeat  of  the   British    Squadron,  by 
Commodore   Perry,  in   which  he  was 
seriously   wounded.      He  was    taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Cincinnati,  where, 
with  several  others  he  received  severe 
treatment.  His  family  assert  that  from 
this  he  never  recovered.     After  the 
war  he  held  an  appointment  in  the  In- 
dian Department  till  his  death.      He 
was  buried  at  Amherstburg  with  mili- 
tary honours.     The   eldest   daughter, 
Jane,  already  spoken  of  as  attracting 
great  attention   in   England,   became 
the  wife  of  Henry  Howe  Schoolcraft, 
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the  United  States  Indian  Agent  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  known  as  the  author 
of  the  '  History  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,'  published  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  im- 
mense cost  of  this  publication,  $G50,- 
000,  attracted  considerable  attention 
at  the  time ;  but  the  book  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  Indian  archeology. 
Mrs.  Schoolcraft  was  a  woman  of 
culture,  some  of  her  fugitive  poems 
being  of  a  high  order.  The  second 
daughter,  Eliza,  now  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  never  manned,  we  be- 
lieve, and  is  still  living  at  the  Sault. 
The   third    daughter    married    Arch- 


deacon McMurray,  of  Niagara.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  September, 
1833,  her  husband  was  missionary 
to  the  Indians  on  the  North  Shores  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  being  the 
first  clergyman  who  performed  that 
duty.  She  died  at  Niagara,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1878.  Maria,  the  youngest  daugh- 
tei-,  married  James  Laurence  School- 
craft, brother  of  her  elder  sister's  hus- 
band.    Both  are  dead. 

The  three  sons  of  Mr.  Johnston 
have  also  passed  away,  excepting  John 
McDowall  Johnston,  who  resides  at 
the  Sault,  on  the  American  shore. 
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WE  boast  no  volumed  history,  dry  and  long. 
We  envy  none  such  storied  lore  of  wrong ; 
A  better,  brighter  record  we  can  claim. 
Our  nation's  tale  of  youthful  might  and  fame  : 
Our  right  to  honour,  all  the  world  can  see 
A  country  noble,  worthy,  grand  and  free. 

A  land  a  thousand  leagues  in  length  we  own, 
Dense-peopled  countries,  climes  well-nigh  unknown, 
Alike  where  tideless,  inland  oceans  shine, 
Or  wrathful  tempests  tos.«  the  restless  brine, 
Our  dear  Dominion's  standard  is  unrolled  ; 
The  Maple  wreath  gleams  on  its  flowing  fold  ; 
From  east  to  west,  from  wave  to  farthest  wave, 
It  vaunts  its  snowy  pinions  pure  and  brave. 

It  floats  o'er  all  New  Brunswick's  pine-clad  coast, 
The  store  house  of  far  nations'  naval  boast  ; 
Prince  Edward's  wealthy  wooded  hills  and  dales. 
And  fair  Acadia's  fertile  plains  and  vales, 
Where,  past  rich  banks  in  forest  splendour  dressed, 
A  mighty  commerce  borne  on  its  broad  breast, 
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The  ocean  rh^er  sweeps  in  stately  pride 
To  meet  the  broad  Atlantic's  restless  tide ; 
And  peaceful  fleets,  with  gleaming  sails  unfurled, 
Speed  on  with  bread  to  feed  a  waiting  world. 

Where  old  Quebec's  high  cliff  of  martial  fame 
Grows  ruddy  in  the  earliest  Orient  flame, 
That  hastes  to  crown  his  stern,  defiant  crest, 
The  strong  Gibraltar  of  the  ancient  West. 

Where  fair  Mount  Eoyal  rears  his  summit  green, 
Where  dash  the  rushing  torrents  of  Lachiue, 
Where  Ottawa's  proud  legislative  halls 
Look  o'er  the  rainbow-flashing  Chaudiere  Falls  ; 
Where  all  of  scenic  beauty,  wild  and  grand, 
Meet  in  the  Thousand  Islands'  fairy  land. 
Its  pure  white  folds  are  hailed  with  loyal  pride, 
Where  fair  Ontario,  fertile,  wealthy,  wide, — 
From  Thunder  Bay's  far  rocky  heights,  to  where 
Toronto  stands  in  steepled  beauty  rare — 
Spreads  its  deep  valleys,  lovely  lakes  and  hills, 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  its  vastness  fills — 
From  where  Niagara's  mighty  thunders  roar 
To  far  Superior's  silver  shining  shore — 
Whose  fruits  enrich,  whose  lustrous  landscapes  please. 
Girt  by  that  glorious  chain  of  inland  seas, 
Where  smiling  peace,  and  joy  and  plenty  bless 
The  fairest,  freest  land  that  men  possess. 

And  westward  still  it  finds  a  welcome  home, 
Where  wild  Keewatin's  hardy  hunters  roam. 
And  farther  on,  where  fresh  and  fair  and  bright — 
Just  waking  up  to  beauty,  life  and  light. 
In  quick  response  to  Labour's  stern  command — 
The  Prairie  Province  yields  the  virgin  land, 
A  great,  strange  land,  as  yet  but  little  known. 
Till  late,  the  home  of  wandering  tribes  alone, 
With  all  its  mighty  rivers,  wooded  fells. 
Majestic  lakes,  fair  islets,  lovely  dells. 
Now  yielding  up  to  patience,  toil  and  pain, 
The  wondrous  wealth  of  its  most  fertile  plain. 
And  far  beyond  are  boundless  wilds,  where  still 
Great  herds  of  savage  bison  roam  at  will, 
And  countless  leagues  of  richest  soil  invite 
The  coming  tide  of  civilizing  might. 

And  westward  still  where,  towering  to  the  skies, 
In  rocky  ridge  the  mighty  mountains  rise. 
And  fling  from  crests  forever  wrapped  in  snow 
An  earlier  twilight  o'er  the  vale  below. 
An  Arctic  realm  where  Nature  still  and  dead. 
Lies  lonely,  lofty,  desolate  and  dread  : 
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Where  eagle  never  soars  nor  vulture  shrieks, 

But  silent  glaciers  sleep,  and  frozen  peaks 

And  icy  crags  loom  up,  for  Winter  drear 

Has  reigned  crowned  king  for  countless  cycles  here. 

And  on,  where  steeper  cliffs  look  toward  the  West, — 
Where  burst  the  torrents  from  the  glacier's  breast, 
And  through  the  chasm  to  join  the  distant  tide 
The  new-born  river  bounds  in  foaming  pride, 
Leaps  down  the  dizzy  heights  that  bar  its  way 
A  roaring  cataract  of  sparkling  spray  ; 
Rends  the  hard  rock,  the  solid  stone  uptears. 
And  down  the  gorge  the  granite  boulder  bears. 

Where  waving  woods  once  more  their  branches  spread. 
Once  more  the  hardy  settler  toils  for  bread  ; 
Where  herds  of  cattle  pasture  in  the  dale  ; 
Where  diggers'  huts  gleam  in  the  Fraser  vale  ; 
And  Mammon's  eager  votaries  crowd  to  drain 
The  golden  life-blood  from  the  quartz-rock  vein  ; 
Where  crashing  cradles  rock,  where  crushers  roar, 
And  force  from  flinty  grists  their  yellow  store. 

And  farther  still  where  restless,  rolling  wide, 

The  proud  Pacific  heaves  its  hoary  tide. 

And  flings  the  flashing  surge  his  billows  boast 

Along  that  wealthy,  wild,  Columbian  coast  ; 

While  wanton  waves  that  sport  and  shout  the  while 

Sweep  through  the  Sound  and  round  Vancouver's  Isle. 

All  ours  !     The  verdant  vales,  the  fertile  farms, 
Or  snow-clad  mountains  more  majestic  charms. 
Alike  o'er  prairie  plains  and  spreading  seas 
Fair  floats  the  Beaver  Banner  to  the  breeze. 

And  falsehood  foul  is  Sfander's  whispered  tale. 
That  dares  our  Nation's  noble  name  assail  ; 
For  they  who  this  great  heritage  command. 
In  pride  of  strength  and  conscious  virtue,  stand  ; 
No  slave  can  tread  our  soil,  no  tyrant's  frown 
Oan  crush  a  yearning  cry  for  pity  down. 
We  boast  the  best  and  bravest  blood  that  runs — 
What  were  our  sires  of  old  1     We  are  their  sons, 
And  leal  and  faithful  to  our  Queen,  our  laws, 
Our  country's  weal  and  Freedom's  holy  cause. 
Our  bosoms  glow  with  Honour's  hallowed  flame. 
Our  hearts  beat  high  to  Duty's  sacred  name. 
And  thrill  with  loyal  pride,  where  floats  above 
The  sacred  symbol  of  the  land  we  love. 

Dear  Canada,  where'er  we  rove,  we  turn 

To  thee  with  longing  hearts  :  our  bosoms  burn 
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To  do  thee  honour.     We  will  write  thy  name 
Where  it  should  stand — first  on  the  roll  of  Fame. 
That  name  has  ever  been  the  oppressor's  bane, 
Their  watchword  who  would  spurn  his  galling  chain  ; 
And  we,  while  God  will  give  us  heart  and  might, 
Will  jealous  keep  its  fame  unstained  and  bright. 
And  fervent  pray,  where'er  our  footsteps  roam  ; 
'  God  bless  our  own  fair,  free  Canadian  home.' 


ONLY    A    MILLION.* 


BY  CHARLES  GIBBOX. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  GREAT  MR.  CAWLEY. 

*  T  ET  me  get  a  million  and  I  shall 
JLJ  be  quite  happy.'  That  was  poor 
Samuel  Cawley's  cry.  Poor  ? — yes, 
you  will  understand  presently  ;  he  had 
the  million  when  he  died.  He  had  a 
modei-ately  comfortable  start  in  the 
world,  thanks  to  the  industry  of  his 
father,  who  left  him  a  small  steady- 
going  business  and  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  carry  it  on  successfully. 
Samuel  Cawley  did  carry  it  on  success- 
fully, and  various  political  and  com- 
mercial events  operating  in  his  favour 
enabled  him  to  transform  his  moderate 
business  into  an  extensive  one.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  having 
the  quickness  to  use  the  lucky  events 
of  the  day  advantageously,  he  found 
himself  in  a  few  years  at  the  head  of 
an  establishment  into  which  money 
seemed  to  flow  of  its  own  sweet  will. 
At  first  he  was  humbly  grateful,  then 
he  became  excited,  and  next  the  crav- 
ing to  become  a  millionaire  seized  him. 


That  craving  fairly  mastered  him  ;  it 
was  the  mainspring  of  his  every  act 
and  thought ;  he  had  no  hope,  no  care 
— almost  no  religion,  above  or  outside 
that  desire  to  possess  a  million.  Every- 
thing prospered  with  him  and  his 
ambition  was  realized.  One  morning 
he  found  that  he  possessed  a  million  ; 
and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  he  closed 
his  books  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  satis- 
fied ! 

But  he  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
discover  after  the  first  few  days, 
which  were  occupied  in  self-congratu- 
lations, that  he  was  not  quite  happy. 
There  was  something  he  wanted  still, 
and  what  that  something  was  he  did 
not  know.  He  opened  his  eyes,  as  i- 
were,  for  the  first  time  upon  life  outt 
side  his  ledger.  He  had  never  had  any 
real  experience  of  youth,  had  never 
known  play  as  a  boy,  or  sport  as  a 
young  man :  the  world  of  business  had 
so  completely  absorbed  him  that  the 
world  of  pleasure  was  unknown  to 
him.  Being  still  young— just  turned 
forty — he  determined  to  explore  this 
strange  world  in  search  of  that  some- 
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thing  which  he  still  required  to  make 
him  happy. 

He  left  his  business  to  take  care  of 
itself  ;  that  is,  he  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  daily  in  his  office  instead  of  ten 
or  more  as  he  had  done  formerly;  and 
the  two  hours  were  sufficient  to  keep 
everything  straight.  He  took  a  large 
house  in  the  West  End  ;  he  purchased 
an  old  mansion  in  Sussex  with  about  a 
thousand  acres  attached,  and  abundant 
shooting  and  fishing  also — unfortu- 
nately not  having  had  any  training  in 
these  sports,  they  afforded  him  no  en- 
joyment. However,  they  would  please 
his  friends.  The  appointments  of  his 
town  and  country  residences  were  per- 
fect— that  is  as  perfect  as  his  servants 
would  permit  them  to  be.  The  cook- 
ing— when  the  cook  was  in  good  hu- 
mour— was  excellent ;  the  wines  were 
the  best  that  money  could  obtain. 
Mr.  Samuel  Cawley  was  surrounded 
by  troops  of  friends;  he  was  put  up  at 
half-adozen  clubs,  blackballed  by  two 
— much  to  his  astonishment — and  ac- 
cepted by  the  others ;  he  found  him- 
self, in  short,  courted  on  all  hands  as 
a  man  of  sterling  worth — a  man  whom 
it  was  a  privilege  to  know.  He  was 
amazed  by  his  own  popularity  ;  he  had 
never  suspected  that  he  possessed  the 
qualities  requisite  to  shine  in  society, 
until  he  found  himself  in  society  and 
shining  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a 
newly  discovered  planet. 

All  this  was  very  agreeable.  After 
he  had  got  over  the  awkwardness  of 
his  first  appearance,  he  began  to  enjoy 
himself  ;  he  began  to  think  the  world 
of  amusement  a  very  good  world  in- 
deed, and  the  people  in  it  a  kindly  and 
sensible  people,  with  few  prejudices 
comparatively  speaking,  and  most 
I'eady  to  recognise  native  talent — for 
had  they  not  recognised  him?  He 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  he  was 
highly  delighted  to  recognise  himself 
in  that  character  ;  ladies  admired  his 
taste  in  art  (his  portrait  by  an  E,.  A. 
was  soon  in  the  Academy),  and  spoke 
of  his  sympathetic  nature  ;  gentlemen 
praised  his  possessions,  and  professed 


the  most  friendly  envy  of  the  gifts 
which  Nature  and  Fortune  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Cawley  was  grati- 
fied exceedingly ;  but  he  never  tho- 
roughly understood  what  a  great  man 
he  was  until,  at  a  large  dinner  party 
(for  which  he  provided),  his  health  was 
proposed. 

Then  he  saw  himself  in  his  true 
colours.  He  was  not  only  a  successful 
man  (cheers — why,  nobody  knew,  for 
there  was  nothing  novel  or  striking  in 
the  observation  ;  probably  it  was  only 
meant  as  a  sign  of  the  universal  wor- 
ship of  success)  ;  but  he  was  a  man 
endowed  with  the  sublime  philosophy 
which  could  recognise  that  there  was 
something  nobler  in  the  world  than 
mere  success  in  money-getting  (a  bit 
of  humbug  cordially  appreciated,  and 
therefore  cheered)  ;  a  man  who  said 
to  himself — '  Enough,  I  shall  enjoy 
life,  and  I  shall  help  others  to  enjoy 
life,  as  we  are  doing  at  this  moment, 
thanks  to  our  generous  host  (more 
cheers),  to  what  better,  to  what  nobler 
purpose  could  a  man  devote  himself? 
(Hear,  hear-quite  j  ustifiable  this  time. ) 
He  was  rendering  a  great  moral  ser- 
vice to  the  world,  and  the  speaker  did 
not  doubt  that  the  world  looking  on — 
especially  the  poorer  classes,  who  were 
not  privileged  to  share  in  these  mag- 
nificent hospitalities,  would  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  (still  more  cheers).  In 
the  glorious  roll  of  British  benefactors 
of  their  species  the  name  of  Samuel 
Cawley  would  go  down  to  posterity  as 
one  of  the  brightest  examples  of  how 
a  true  gentleman  should  live  and  help 
others  to  live,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. , and  more 
and  more  cheers  as  the  champagne 
circulated.  It  was  quite  settled  that 
he  was  a  great  man  who  ought  to  live 
for  ever  in  the  flesh,  but  who  assuredly 
would  live  for  ever  in  the  grateful 
memory  of  posterity. 

Cawley  was  not  a  fool  ;  and  tum- 
bling into  his  bed  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  he  said  to  himself,  '  That 
is  very  nice  ;  but  of  course  we  must 
take  it  all  with  large  proportions  of 
salt.'     Nevertheless,  he  swallowed   a 
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large  quantity  of  what  was  very  nice 
without  any  salt  at  all,  and  he  was  not 
in  the  least  aware  of  the  mistake. 

He  did  do  good,  though  :  he  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  miscellaneous  chari- 
ties ;  he  helped  many  a  poor  wretch  out 
of  monetary  scrapes  (life  or  death  to 
the  wretch,  but  nothing  at  all  to  him,  be- 
yond the  trouble  of  filling  up  a  cheque); 
and  he  did  not  even  turn  his  back  upon 
poor  relations.  He  had  a  troop  of 
pensioners.  But  he  had  a  weakness  : 
he  liked  his  benevolence  to  be  recog- 
nised. He  professed  with  becoming 
frankness  that  he  did  not  want  thanks; 
he  was  only  too  glad  when  a  few  pounds 
could  help  anybody  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  liked  peojile  to  be  grateful.  He 
liked  to  hear  his  own  praises  sung,  and 
was  inclined  to  look  discontentedly 
upon  those  dolts  who  accepted  his  dis- 
claimers literally  and  remained  silent. 
He  would  even,  to  particular  friends, 
report  what  he  had  been  obliged  to  do 
for  poor  So-andso,  lamenting  all  the 
time  that  So-and-so  should  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  require  his  help, 
which  he  gave  so  c'  e  u-fully,  or  rather 
willingly,  as  So-and  so  was  such  a  de- 
serving fellow,  only  rather  careless  and 
extravagant.  So-and-so,  in  fact,  would 
never  '  get  on,'  unless  he  altered  his 
ways  and  acted  according  to  Mr.  Caw- 
ley's  instructions.  But  poor  fellow, 
he  was  a  good  creature,  and  the  great 
Mr.  Cawley  felt  obliged  to  give  him 
the  money  to  help  him  over  his  pre- 
sent strait,  although  ISlr.  Cawley  fully 
■expected  that  he  would  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  again  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  confidence  was  repeated,  in  con- 
fidence of  course,  to  Mr.  Cawley's  visi- 
tors, much  to  that  gentleman's  glorifi- 
cation, whilst  i)oor  So  and-so  found 
himself  presently  looked  upon  with 
pitying  eyes  by  everybody,  heard  the 
goodness  of  Mr.  Cawley  hummed  in 
his  ears,  until  he  became  conscious  that 
people  were  shrinking  from  him  the 
more  they  buzzed  round  the  million- 
aire, and  he  felt  ready  to  curse  Cawley 
instead  of  regarding  him  with  honest 
gratitude. 


That  was  Cawley's  weakness  ;  he 
had  found  the  flourish  of  his  cheque- 
book apparently  such  a  potent  '  open 
sesame  '  to  people's  homes  and  hearts, 
that  whilst  really  desirous  of  acting 
kindly  he  lost  all  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  generous  thought  which  is 
even  more  essential  in  the  composition 
of  kindness  than  the  free  hand  ;  the 
one  being  the  product  of  a  good  heart, 
the  other  of  good  fortune. 

Surrounded  by  friends,  his  society 
eagerly  sought  by  clever  poor  people 
and  by  dull  rich  people  ;  the  proprie- 
tor of  an  excellent  estate  and  the  mas- 
ter of  a  million,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  left  for  Mr.  Cawley  to  desire  ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Cawley  felt  that  there 
was  something  still  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  happiness.  He  began  to  be 
cynical  and  to  quote  the  line,  '  Man 
never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.'  He 
did  not  know  where  the  line  came 
from,  and  he  did  not  care  ;  it  looked 
like  a  truth,  and  that  was  enough  for 
him.  He  several  times  thought  it 
woiild  be  the  best  thing  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  business,  and  to  apply  himself 
to  the  accumulation  of  another  million, 
or  to  the  losing  of  the  million  he  pos- 
sessed. But  that  was  a  very  wild  idea, 
and  he  easily  reconciled  himself  to  the 
theory  that  his  hand  was  somewhat 
out  of  business,  and  his  health  would 
no  longer  endure  hard  work.  He  even 
thought  of  marriage.  He  examined 
various  desiraljle  objects  in  the  mar- 
riage market  ;  but  being  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  making  a  good  bargain,  he 
turned  away  from  the  numerous  avail- 
able ladies  ofi'ered  for  his  inspection 
without  making  up  his  mind.  Indeed 
he  felt  somewhat  dissatisfied  ;  his 
wealth  and  position  were  so  clearly 
the  main  conditions  of  his  acceptabil- 
ity. Of  course  it  was  unnecessary  to 
indicate  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Cawley's 
dissatisfaction.  He  had  some  bitter 
thoughts,  though  ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  in  himself  the  great  creature  his 
flatterers  would  have  him  believe  he 
was,  and  whilst  the  humour  lasted  he 
was  somewhat  disagreeable  in  his  in- 
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tercourse  with  the  flatterers.  But 
flattery,  administered  in  sufticient doses 
and  with  proper  discretion,  is  sure  to 
overcome  and  drown  any  self-discover- 
ies ;  and  there  are  always  greedy  or 
ambitious  persons  about  who  are  ready 
to  live  by  the  proper  supply  of  that 
article,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  help  them- 
selves forward  hj  the  use  of  it.  Mr. 
Cawley  withdrew  from  the  matrimo- 
nial market,  a  little  disgusted  and  an- 
noyed, perhaps,  but  without  resigning 
the  idea  of  matrimony. 

His  friends,  however,  thought  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  wed, 
and  the  most  distant  relatives  found 
their  interest  in  their  dear  kinsman 
suddenly  awakened  in  curious  ways. 
He  blossomed  out  again  into  the  great 
Mr.  Cawley,  in  his  own  eyes  as  he  had 
been  always  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and 
he  decidedly  liked  the  position  much 
better  than  the  one  of  doubt  and  bit- 
terness into  which  his  matrimonial 
speculation  had  betrayed  him.  From 
this  time — without  definitely  deciding 
to  do  so — he  cast  away  all  doubt  of 
himself  ;  but  he  suspected  everybody 
who  came  near  him  ;  he  was  pleased 
by  the  sound  of  his  own  praises,  whilst 
he  was  filled  with  contempt  for  the 
persons  who  uttered  them.  He  did 
not  express  that  feeling,  however,  and 
he  gave  to  those  who  in  his  estimation 
were  likely  to  be  influential  friends, 
all  the  regard  which  he  ought  to  have 
given  to  those  who  loved  him. 

He,  however,  had  sense  enoitgh  to 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
jovialities  of  such  a  life,  and  having  his 
place  in  Sussex,  he  proceeded  thither. 

His  cousin,  Ruth  Hansford,  was 
there  to  receive  him. 

'  You  have  got  everything  very  nice, 
Ruth,'  he  said,  after  he  had  gone  over 
the  place. 

'  Yes,  Cawley,  I  wanted  to  make 
everything  comfortable  for  you  when 
you  came.  I  have  been  so  anxious  to 
see  you  ;  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
are  quite  well.' 

'  That's  all  right,'  he  muttered  irrit- 
ably.    '  I  want  something  to  eat.' 


Ruth,  who  was  a  girl  with  large  blue 
eyes  and  fair  hair,  looked  at  him  with 
an  expression  which  was  so  mingled 
that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  describe 
it  :  there  were  regret,  laughtex-,  and 
astonishment,  in  it.  At  one  moment 
she  seemed  ready  to  make  fun  of  her 
friend  ;  and  at  the  next,  to  scoff  at  him ; 
and  again,  she  had  an  undefined  desire 
to  try  and  rouse  him  from  his  morbid 
self  by  dragging  him  along  with  her 
to  the  wild  dissipation  of  a  walk  in 
the  moonlight. 

'  Now,  will  you  leave  me  alone, 
Ruth  ?  I  will  tell  you  presently  what 
I  mean  to  do.' 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  '  You  know 
what  I  mean  to  do  ?  I  am  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  people  down  here ;  I  am 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  all  the  peoj^le  in  the 
neighbourhood  coming  to  us,  and  you 
must  attend  to  that.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  too  much,' 
she  said  with  an  alarmed  expression. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  he  cried,  petulantly.. 
'  You  will  be  maiTied  some  day  ;  you 
will  have  to  attend  to  these  things, 
and  the  sooner  you  begin  to  learn  the 
better.  By-and-by  you  will  thank  me 
for  being  hard  iipon  you — as  I  seem 
to  be  now.' 

'  Very  well,  I  shall  do  as  you  tell 
me,'  she  said,  bending  her  head,  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  He  saw 
them,  and  suddenly  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

'  Ruth,  Ruth,  what  is  this  1  Have 
I  been  unkind  ? ' 

She  remained  passive  whilst  he  pat- 
ted her  on  the  head,  and  looked  ear- 
nestly into  her  eyes.  They  remained 
silent  for  a  moment — she  not  knowing 
how  to  answer  ;  he  not  knowing  how 
to  say  more.  Then  she  dashed  her 
hand  across  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  draw 
back  from  him. 

'  No,  Cawley,  you  are  not  unkind,' 
she  said,  meekly,  '  but  I  am  not  well, 
and  should  like  to  go  upstaii's.' 

'  Certainly.  You  shall  do  as  you 
please — I  was  only  anxious  to  comfort 
you  ;  but  of  course  if  you  think  it  bet- 
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ter  that  yoii  should  be  alone,  I  shall 
leave  you.' 

Ruth  drew  herself  away  from  what 
was  really  intended  to  be  only  a  father- 
ly embrace,  but  which  had  become  to 
her  the  touch  of  a  lover. 

When  she  had  gone,  Cawley  rose 
and  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror, 
then,  with  a  '  humph  '  not  expressive 
of  much  admiration  of  his  personal 
appearance,  turned  away  and  paced  the 
floor  with  hands  clasped  behind  him 
and  head  bowed. 

'  What  on  earth  could  she  be  crying 
for  ?  I  did  not  say  anything  to  offend 
her — surely  she  could  not  object  to  my 
embraces  ! ' 

He  j^^'^ised  there,  for  a  curious 
thought  presented  itself  tohim.  Whilst 
he  had  been  tlittiug  about  in  London 
society,  seeking  a  suitable  wife,  he  had 
never  thought  of  this  simple  girl  who 
had  been  living  lonely  in  his  country 
house.  How  admirably  she  had  ar- 
ranged everything,  and  how  handsome 
she  was.  That  had  never  occurred  to 
him  before.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
after  all  the  women  that  he  had  seen, 
he  should  find  in  his  own  home  the  one 
most  suitable  to  be  the  companion  of 
his  life  ? 

But  this  was  nonsense :  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  never  to  marry,  and  he 
gave  himself  credit  for  being  a  man  of 
resolution.  He  went  out  to  the  lawn 
and  walked  meditatively  up  and  down, 
with  Ruth's  fair  face  flashing  in  his 
mind's  eye. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    REASON    WHY. 

HAD  he  known  the  meaning  of 
Ruth's  tears  he  would  not  have 
been  so  calm.  She  had  been  indeed 
very  lonely  in  this  large  house  with 
few  friends  to  visit  or  receive  except 
the  family  of  the  Yicar,  the  Rev.  John 
Ware.  But  his  family  was  a  large  one 
and  supplied  her  with  society  enough 


for  her  modest  requirements.  There 
were  six  young  ladies,  and  a  son,  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  and  about  as 
mischievous  a  boy  as  could  be  found 
in  the  country.  He  was  petted  by 
his  sisters,  and  still  more  petted  by 
Ruth,  with  whom  he  professed  to  be 
desperately  in  love. 

At  the  quiet  evening  gatherings  at 
the  Vicarage,  Ruth  met  another  per- 
son who  became  her  friend  ;  that  was 
George  Mowbray,  a  young  surgeon, 
who  had  recently  ,set  up  in  practise  in 
the  village.  He  was  a  very  calm  young 
fellow  but  with  a  certain  amount  of 
humour  in  his  conversation  and  ways 
which  pleased  the  Vicar,  and  therefore 
he  was  as  frequent  a  visitor  as  Ruth 
herself,  and  so  they  often  met.  His 
practice  was  still  moderate,  and  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  talk  to  her  about 
books  and  botany.  In  the  latter  sci- 
ence she  was  much  interested  ;  and  by- 
and-by  it  came  about  that  Ruth  and 
the  young  Doctor  would  occasionally 
be  found  walking  in  the  lanes  study- 
ing the  wild  flowers  which  grew  j)len- 
tifully  by  the  hedgerows. 

The  meetings  were  innocent  of  all 
thought  of  love  on  either  side,  and  their 
conversation  entirely  related  to  the 
subjects  of  their  study.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  expression  of  anything 
beyond  friendship  was  when  the  Doc- 
tor sent  her  a  Christmas  card. 

He  meant  nothing  by  it ;  and  yet 
when  he  had  written  her  name  on  the 
euYelope  he  lingered  over  it,  and  when 
it  was  finished  eyed  it  with  an  expres- 
sion half  critical  and  more  than  half 
tender.  He  repeated  the  name  to 
himself,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 
please  him.  He  was  smiling  as  he 
placed  that  simple  card  in  the  enve- 
lope. He  did  not  expect  that  she 
would  send  him  one,  and  yet  he  was 
disappointed  when  none  came.  He 
did  receive  a  goodly  number  of  letters 
and  cards  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
he  hastily  turned  them  over,  seeking 
the  dainty  penmanship  which  he  knew 
well  from  the  lists  of  plants  and  wild 
flowers  which  she  had  di-awn  up. 
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But  he  was  perfectly  calm  as  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  envelopes  before  liim.  Somehow, 
his  breakfast  did  not  agree  with  him 
that  morning,  and  it  suddenly  occur- 
red to  him  that  he  ought  to  have 
visited  on  the  previous  night  an  old 
lady  who  lived  on  a  distant  part  of 
the  weald,  and  who  was  always  com- 
forted by  liis  appearance,  although  her 
ailment  was  one  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  cured. 

When  Euth  saw  the  card  which  the 
Doctor  had  sent  her,  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary flush  on  her  cheeks,  her  eyes 
brightened,  and  she  examined  it  with 
much  more  attention  than  she  gave  to 
any  of  the  others  which  she  had  re- 
ceived. The  design  was  a  very  simple 
one,  only  a  forget-me-not  resting  by 
the  side  of  a  Christmas  rose.  There 
was  no  inscription  on  the  card. 

For  the  first  time  the  thought  flash- 
ed upon  her  that  her  feeling  towards 
George  Mowbray  was  that  of  very 
warm  friendship  indeed;  and  when  she 
met  him  at  the  Vicarage  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  the  flush  again  ap- 
peared upon  her  cheeks,  and  her 
bright  blue  eyes  sparkled  as  she  shook 
hands  with  him. 

Then  came  the  early  spring,  and  the 
walks  in  the  lanes- — botany  and  new 
books  being  still  the  subject  of  con- 
versation— and  each  seeming  to  the 
other  to  have  no  thought  of  anything 
else. 

Suddenly  Dr.  Mowbray  was  sum- 
moned away  from  the  village,  and  a 
young  college  friend  of  his  came  to 
take  charge  of  his  small  practice  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

Ruth  asked  theYicar  why  Dr.  Mow- 
bray had  gone  away  so  suddenly. 

'  Poor  fellow  1 '  was  the  answer  ; 
*  he  has  met  with  severe  losses.  His 
mother  is  dead ;  she  possessed  a  little 
money  ;  and  that  was  taken  from  her 
by  one  who  was  very  dear  to  her.  The 
blow  killed  her.' 

Ruth's  expression  was  one  of  pity 
and  distress. 


'  But  will  not  Dr.  Mowbray  find  the 
man  and  punish  him  ? ' 

The  Vicar  shook  his  head. 

'  No ;  he  will  not  seek  him  even. 
This  man  is  his  brother,  and  this 
leaves  poor  Mowbray  without  the 
slender  support  he  had  to  enable  him 
to  work  on  here  until  his  merits  were 
recognised,  and  secured  the  reward 
they  deserve.' 

She  went  home  that  evening  think- 
ing much  about  George  Mowbray,  and 
her  heart  full  of  pity — pity  s-^  intense 
that  it  was  more  than  akin  to  love.  In 
such  a  mood  she  had  an  earnest  desire 
to  help  him  in  some  way.  How  could 
she  help  him  except  by  sympathy  1 
She  could  give  him  that,  but  if  she 
could  have  given  him  j)ractical  aid, 
that  would  have  made  the  sympathy 
perfect.  She  was  vaguely  conjuring 
up  all  sorts  of  dismal  pictures  of  pov- 
erty and  hardship  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  might  ask  her  cousin 
Cawley  to  do  something  for  him.  She 
shrank  from  that  idea,  however,  know- 
ing how  Cawley  would  patronise  the 
young  doctor,  and  how  the  latter 
would  resent  such  patronage. 

So  she  pitied  him,  and  wondered 
what  he  was  to  do,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  third  day  she  was  anxious  to  learn 
when  he  would  return,  in  order  that 
she  might  offer  him  all  she  had  to 
give — her  sympathy.  Her  inquiries 
at  the  Vicarage  about  his  movements 
were  constant,  but  always  made  so 
simply  that  the  Vicar  suspected  no- 
thing. The  girls,  however,  began  to 
smile,  and  at  length  young  Ware, 
suddenly  starting  up  from  a  book 
with  which  he  had  been  lounging  on 
the  couch  iti  the  drawing-room,  cried 
out  before  the  whole  family  : 

'  I  say,  liuth,  look  here,  I  am  get- 
ting jealous !  ' 

'  Jealous  of  what,  you  foolish  boy?' 
she  said,  smiling  and  blushing. 

'  Oh,  you  know,'  he  answered,  sulk- 
ily ;  'and  I  know.' 

Happily  the  A'icar  was  present,  and 
checked  the  bov. 
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'  What  is  this  rudeness,  sir  1 '  he 
said,  sternly  ;  '  leave  the  room.' 

The  boy  rebelled  against  the  com- 
mands of  his  sisters,  but  he  never 
dared  to  disobey  his  father.  As  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  Ruth  took 
his  hand  kindly,  but  he  snatched  it 
away,  and  dug  liis  knuckles  into  his 
eyes  as  if  to  hide  his  tears. 

'  Why,  Bob  is  crying,  papa,'  said  one 
of  the  girls  as  she  hurried  after  him. 

The  Vicar  was  amazed  at  this  sin- 
gular conduct  of  his  son  ;  but  he  was 
an  easy-going  man  in  most  domestic 
affairs,  and  except  some  flagrant  wrong 
was  committed  allowed  his  children  to 
have  pretty  much  their  own  way. 

'  I  am  afi-aid  Bob's  stomach  is  out 
of  order,'  he  said,  practically ;  '  you 
had  better  give  him  some  castor  oil, 
Cissy. ' 

Ruth,  who  understood  what  Bob 
was  hinting  at,  made  her  excuses  and 
got  away  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
lonely  house  of  her  cousin. 

Would  he  come  back,  or  would  this 
distress  and  shame  drive  him  away 
from  the  place  altogether  1  It  was  not 
of  her  cousin  she  was  thinking. 

Dr.  Mowbray  returned,  a  very  pale 
man,  and  looking  much  older  than  he 
did  when  he  went  away.  But  there 
was  a  steadiness  in  his  eyes  and  a  firm- 
ness about  the  lips  which  indicated 
that,  if  he  suffered  much,  he  was  de- 
termined to  keep  his  pain  within  doors. 
He  spoke  to  no  one  of  his  loss,  or  of 
the  bitter  degradation  which  he  felt 
in  thinking  of  his  brother  and  the 
wrong  he  had  done. 

His  first  meeting  with  Ruth  was  as 
quiet  as  if  he  had  never  left  the  place  ; 
she  thought  there  was  a  symptom  of 
reserve  in  his  manner  when  he  touched 
her  hand.  Formerly  he  smiled  when 
they  shook  hands  ;  now  he  was  quite 
grave,  and  gave  her  the  conventional 
salutations  in  a  conventional  manner. 
They  did  walk  through  the  lane  which 
led  towards  the  Vicarage  ;  and  they 
did  speak  of  plants  and  flowers  ;  but 
there  was  certainly  constraint  in  his 
manner. 
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As  the  days  passed  she  became  con- 
scious that  he  was  trying  to  avoid  her. 
At  first  her  pride  bade  her  turn  away 
from  him  and  forget  him,  and  for  a 
little  while  she  followed  the  dictates  of 
her  pride.  But  from  her  window  one 
day  she  sa\v  him  passing  along  the  road 
with  shoulders  bent  as  if  beneath  some 
burden  that  was  too  heavy  to  bear, 
and  pride  was  thrown  away. 

The  day  was  foggy  ;  the  afternoon 
was  dark ;  and  the  doctor  sitting  in 
his  consulting  room  dreaming  whilst 
apparently  engaged  in  the  study  of 
some  scientific  work,  was  roused  by 
the  announcement  of  a  visitor. 

'  Show  him  in,'  he  said,  weariedly. 

'  But  it's  not  a  "  him,"  sir,  it's  a 
"  her,"  '  said  the  stout  middle-aged 
lady  who  acted  as  his  housekeeper  and 
general  servant. 

'  Very  well  :  I  can  see  the  lady. ' 

His  visitor  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
a  thick  veil  covered  her  face  ;  but  he 
knew  at  once  who  it  was,  and  starting 
hastily  from  his  seat,  exclaimed  : 

'  Miss  Hansford  !  i 

She  threw  back  the  veil  at  once,  and 
replied  quickly  : 

'  Yes,  Dr.  Mowbray,  I  have  come 
to  ask  your  advice.' 

'  Are  you  ill  ? '  he  inquired  hastily. 

'  No  ;  but  there  is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  ill,  and  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
what  may  be  done  for  him.' 

The  two  stood  regarding  each  other 
— she  with  a  perfectly  expressionless 
face,  he  with  an  earnestly  inquiring 
gaze,  and  even  the  shadow  of  a  frown 
upon  his  brow.  But  the  shadow 
cleared  away  and  he  placed  a  chair 
for  his  visitor. 

'  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  to  any- 
thhig  you  have  to  say,  Miss  Hansfoi-d  : 
but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory if  your  friend  had  come  himself. 
I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that 
it  is  a  gentleman  about  whom  you  wish 
to  speak.' 

'  Yes,  Dr.  Mowbray,  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  spoken  for  himself  ; 
but  his  chief  illness  seems  to  be  that 
he  cannot  speak  for  himself ;  and  so, 
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without  his  leave  I  have  couie  to  speak 
for  him.' 

'  Is  it  a  case  of  melancholia  ? ' 

*  I  think  so.' 

*  Then  I  had  better  see  him  at  once,' 
he  said,  half  rising  from  his  chair. 

*  First  let  me  tell  you  the  symptoms, 
sir.  He  is  suffering  from  great  mental 
distress,  and  it  appears  to  cause  him 
the  greatest  pain  whenever  anyone 
attempts  to  win  his  confidence.  Even 
I  do  not  possess  his  confidence — al- 
though I  am  here  to  consult  with  you 
as  to  what  may  be  done  to  help  him. 
He  avoids  his  friends  ;  he  will  not 
•enter  into  any  cheerful  society  ;  and 
his  whole  effort  appears  to  be  to  con- 
•quer  his  grief  by  hard  work.' 

*  An  excellent  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  mind,'  said  Mowbray,  watch- 
ing her  closely. 

'  But  then  the  benefit  of  the  hard 
work  is  spoilt  by  his  solitary  brood - 
ings,  and  out  of  these  no  one  appears 
to  have  the  power  to  rouse  him.  Do 
you  think  anything  can  be  done  for 
■him  ? '  ♦ 

There  was  a  pause.  The  Doctor 
rested  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his 
brow  on  his  hand  ;  with  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  he  beat  a  monotonous 
tattoo  on  the  book  he  had  been  read- 
ing.    At  length  : 

'  The  case  is  not  a  veiy  unusual  one  ; 
there  is  evidently  a  greatly  disturbed 
mental  condition  combined  with  some 
power  of  will — or  obstinacy  it  might 
be  called — which  induces  your  friend 
to  make  an  effort  to  fight  through  his 
trouble,  whatever  it  may  be,  without 
bothering  anybody.' 

'  It  is  obstinacy,  for  in  the  course 
he  is  adopting  he  is  causing  more  pain 
to  those  who — those  who  respect  him 
than  he  would  do  were  he  to  give 
them  the  greatest  troiible  in  the  world. 
If  he  would  only  speak  out  he  would 
make  us  all  happy  by  placing  it  in  our 
power  to  do  something  to  comfort 
him.' 

She  spoke  earnestly,  and  there  was 
a  sweet  cadence  in  her  tone  which 
thrilled  the  man  who  pretended  to  be 


listening  to  her  with  professional 
stoicism.  Another  pause,  and  then 
he  turned  to  her  with  such  a  white, 
wearied-looking  face,  that  the  faint 
smile  upon  it  seemed  to  render  the  ex- 
pression the  more  sad. 

*  You  are  very  kind,  Miss  Hansford, 
and  your  friend  is  very  grateful  to 
you.' 

'  Do  you  know  him,  then? '  she  in- 
quired, with  a  startled  look. 

He  seemed  to  fling  all  reserve,  all 
hesitation,  from  him  in  the  instant, 
and,  seizing  her  hands,  he  said  in  a 
low,  passionate  tone  : 

'  Yes,  1  know  him — I  am  that  pa- 
tient, and  you  are  the  jjliysician  ! ' 

She  had  started  to  her  feet,  but 
made  no  effort  to  withdraw  her  hands 
from  him.  Her  eyes  expressed  joy 
mingled  with  doubt,  as  if  the  first  im- 
pulse had  been  to  thi-ow  herself  into 
his  arms  and  cry,  for  she  knew  now 
that  he  loved  her.  But  she  checked 
herself  and  drew  back  a  little.  He 
instantly  released  her — she  had  not 
altogether  wished  him  to  do  that;  but 
she  was  much  agitated,  and  scarcely 
knew  how  to  act. 

'I  have  offended  you,'  he  said  sadly, 
as  he  too  rose  from  his  chair ;  '  please 
forgive  me.  It  is  a  kind  of  madness 
that  possesses  me.  So  many  things 
have  pressed  hardly  upon  me,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  relieve  myself 
by  boring  my  friends  with  my  affairs. 
Do  not  be  angry  with  a  piece  of  ab- 
surdity— but  you  have  been  like  sun- 
light to  me.' 

She  seemed  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
speak  calmly,  and  she  did  look  straight 
into  his  sad  face. 

'  Y^ou  must  think  me  very  bold  in 
coming  here  to  speak  to  you  of  your- 
self ;  but  I  acted  as  I  thought  a  sin- 
cere friend  ought  to  do.  I  see  that  I 
have  done  no  good.' 

'  A  friend  and  not  do  good  ] '  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  slight  laugh.  '  You 
have  done  good  :  you  have  banished 
some  wild  dreams  which  haunted  me 
in  spite  of  myself  ;  and  you  have  ex- 
tinguished a  will-o'-the-wisp  of  a  hope 
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which  might  have  ruined  me.  Allow 
me  to  see  you  home.' 

There  was  no  confession  ;  indeed 
they  were  uncomfortably  formal  on  the 
way  to  the  house.  But,  when  they 
stood  at  the  door,  he  held  her  two 
hands  again,  and  gazing  into  her  ear- 
nest blue  eyes,  the  temptation  to  kiss 
her  was  so  strong  that  he  hurriedly 
turned  away. 

That  was  why  her  conduct  was  so 
strange  when  Cawley  arrived. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MR.   CAWLEY   IS    SURPRISED. 

THE  plan  which  he  had  roughly 
sketched  for  his  life  at  Cedar 
Lodge  was  fairly  carried  out  by  Mr. 
■Cawley.  He  had  troops  of  visitors 
from  London,  and  many  of  the  fami- 
lies residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
helped  to  enliven  his  evenings.  His 
days  were  spent  in  irritable  inquiries 
about  the  arrangements  for  dinner,  or 
in  solitary  wanderings  across  the 
weald. 

But  as  he  had  tired  of  the  festivi- 
ties in  London,  he  also  grew  weary  of 
this  superhcial  country  life.  It  was 
not  country  life  ;  it  was  only  the  town 
and  the  votaries  of  fashion  carried  in- 
to the  midst  of  green  fields.  He  was 
glad  to  see  his  guests ;  he  was  still 
more  glad  when  they  departed.  It 
was  not  exactly  selfishness  which  ac- 
tuated him  ;  it  was  simply  that  he  had 
diverged  from  the  course  to  which  he 
had  become  accustomed,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  follow  another  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  He  began  to  think 
that  a  life  of  pleasure  was  much  harder 
than  a  life  of  real  work.  He  had 
spent  his  money  freely  ;  the  people 
who  came  to  him  were  kuown  as  clever 
2:)eople,  as  very  intellectual  people,  and 
on  the  whole  had  been  very  kind  to 
him.  They  had  been  most  indulgent 
to  his  shortcomings  in  those  graces  of 
which  people  who  have  long  lived  in 


'  Society  '  are  possessed.  Still  there 
was  something  unsatisfactory  to  him- 
self. 

One  morning  he  saw  his  last  guest 
depart,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  whole 
week  without  any  dinner  engagements. 
For  the  first  hour  the  prospect  seemed 
to  be  a  dull  one ;  during  the  next 
hour,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly released  from  some  self-imposed 
thraldom  ;  he  immediately  went  to  his 
room  and  put  on  the  old  office  coat 
which  had  served  him  many  years,  sat 
down  in  his  easy-chair,  and  gleefully 
gasped — '  I  am  free  ! '  It  was  such  a 
refreshing  sensation  to  feel  that  he 
could  now  dress  as  he  liked,  and  do  as 
he  liked,  without  any  fear  of  incurring 
covert  smiles  at  his  ignorance,  or  of  dLs- 
covering  that  he  had  committed  some 
gross  blunder  in  manners,  that  he 
thereupon  came  to  a  resolution.  He 
would  have  no  more  guests  :  no  more 
dinner  parties  ;  and  instead  of  dining 
at  a  quarter  to  eight,  he  would  return 
to  the  good  habits  of  his  father  and 
dine  at  one  o'clock.  Then  he  wouhl 
look  after  the  home-farm,  and,  if  he 
could  manage  it,  he  would  try  to  hold 
a  plough  himself.  It  was  quite  clear 
to  him  that  his  nervous  system  was 
out  of  order,  and  this  was  the  way  to 
set  it  right. 

He  held  manfully  to  his  resolution  ; 
but  it  was  somewhat  awkward  for 
Ruth  that  wherever  he  went,  or  what- 
ever he  had  to  do,  he  required  her  to 
be  with  him.  She  attended  cheerfully, 
and  was  often  amused  by  his  violent 
efforts  to  imitate  the  horny-banded 
sons  of  labour,  in  hacking  wood,  or  in 
carrying  hay  or  straw  to  the  stables. 
The  ploughing  was  a  complete  failure. 
The  plough  would  not  go  straight  for 
h^m,  and  he  made  such  zigzags  that 
his  servants  groaned.  He  blamed  the 
horses,  then  he  blamed  the  plough  ;  at 
last  he  blamed  himself,  and  withdrew 
from  the  shafts  in  disgust. 

'  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Ruth,'  he 
said,  taking  her  arm  and  walking  to- 
wards the  house  ;  '  but  you  might  pity 
me  a  little.     Everybody  says  I  am  the 
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most  fortunate  man  in  the  world,  and 
upon  my  soul  I  begin  to  think  I  am 
the  most  miserable.' 

*  Are  you  not  a  little  like  the  spoilt 
child  who  cried  for  the  moon  ? '  she 
queried  archly. 

'  That  is  just  it — T  am  crying  for 
the  moon.  Come  into  my  room,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  moon  is.' 

They  went  into  the  library,  the  walls 
of  which  were  lined  with  the  uncut 
volumes  of  the  best  works  in  modern 
and  ancient  literature. 

'  Sit  down,  Ruth.  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  you  very  seriously  as  soon  as 
I  recover  breath.' 

Ruth  took  the  chair  with  no  other 
impression  about  the  serious  subject 
of  conversation  than  that  he  was  going 
to  give  her  directions  for  another  din- 
ner party.  He  took  a  strange  method 
of  trying  to  recover  his  bi-eath  ;  instead 
of  sitting  down,  he  paced  to  and  fi-o 
uneasily,  at  intervals  glancing  furtively 
at  his  quiet  companion,  occasionally 
halting  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then 
starting  ofi"  again  on  his  parade. 

*  Well,  Cawley,  I  thought  you  had 
something  very  serious  to  say  to  me,' 
she  observed,  after  waiting  some  time. 

He  stopped  as  abruptly  as  a  horse 
suddenly  pulled  up  by  a  strong  hand. 

'  Yes,  Kuth,  it  is  serious — at  least 
to  me.' 

There  was  something  so  peculiar  in 
his  tone — it  was  so  unusually  low,  and 
so  unlike  the  resolute  tone  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  speak — that  she 
turned  and  looked  at  him.  His  back 
was  towards  her,  and  he  seemed  to 
find  something  of  unusual  interest  in 
the  title  of  '  Macaulay's  History  of 
England  '  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes 
at  which  lie  was  gazing  intently. 

'  Is  there  anything  wrong  1 '  she  in- 
quired in  surprise,  '  and  can  I  help 
you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  thei'e  is  much  wrong,  and  you 
can  help  me  if  you  will.' 

'  Then  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  it  will 
give  me  more  comfort  than  you  can 
imagine  to  feel  that  I  am  able  to  do 
something  for  you.' 


He  turned  his  head  very  slowly  and 
gazed  at  her  with  such  a  keen  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes  that  she  felt  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  penetrate  her  innermost 
thought.  Then  with  a  sudden  jerk 
he  moved  towards  hei-,  and  stood  be- 
hind her  chair. 

He  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  meet  her 
eyes  ;  but  he  made  an  effort  to  speak 
in  a  cool,  practical  way. 

'  You  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
do  something  for  me — and  you  shall  be 
glad,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  the  rest  of  my  days 
happy.' 

This  was  si;ch  a  singular  speech 
coming  fi'om  a  man  like  Cawley,  that 
Ruth  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
at  it  or  to  ask  him  if  he  were  ill.  How- 
ever, she  only  said  quietly,  '  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  what  you  mean, 
Cawley  ;  you  are  not  like  yourself  to- 
day.' 

'  Ruth,'  he  said,  leaning  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  '  can  you  not  guess 
what  I  mean  2  I  am  not  a — not  a  very 
old  fellow.  You  were  left  as  a  legacy 
to  me,  and  you  have  been  very  useful 
to  me.  But  of  course  some  day  you 
will  be  wanting  to  go  away,  and  I 
want  to  prevent  that.' 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  Ruth  slowly 
rose  from  her  chair,  her  eyes  opening 
wide  in  wonder  as  he  proceeded. 

'  I  have  no  thoueht  of  leaving  you, 
Cawley,'  she  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
for  she  was  befjinning  to  understand 
him. 

*  Not  just  now,  I  dare  say,  but  by- 
and-by  the  thought  and  the  wish  will 
come.'  Then  abruptly  changing  his 
tone  as  if  angry  with  himself  :  '  Con- 
found it,  Ruth,  I  am  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  don't  know  how  to  make 
love.  I'll  put  it  in  my  own  way — I 
want  you  to  be  my  wife,  that's  all  I  ' 

The  declaration  was  so  sudden  that^ 
Ruth  was  startled  by  it.  She  was, 
however,  in  her  own  way  as  prompt 
as  Cawley  himself.  She  took  his  hand 
Irankly. 

'  I  know  you  would  not  make  a  joke 
of  such  a  serious  subject ;   but  if  you 
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had  desired  to  drive  me  away  from  the 
house  you  could  not  have  adopted  a 
better  plan  than  that  of  making  such 
a  proposal.  1  like  you  very  much — 
very,  very  much,  Cawley,  but  not  iu 
the  way  you  wish.' 

He  dropped  her  hand;  the  answer  had 
been  plain,  and  the  subject  was  not 
one  which  he  felt  disposed  to  ai-gue 
about.  He  walked  to  the  window, 
and  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  lawn 
and  rich  grounds  which  might  be  all 
hers  if  she  pleased,  he  could  not  help 
a  slight  feeling  of  bitterness  in  think- 
ing that,  with  all  his  wealth,  he  could 
not  obtain  the  hand  of  the  only  woman 
he  had  ever  really  cared  for. 

He  wheeled  sharply  round. 

'  Is  there  anyone  else  1 '  he  asked, 
and  there  was  a  harsh  note  in  his 
voice. 

It  was  a  difficult  question  for  Ruth 
to  answer,  for  the  image  of  Mowbray's 
pale  face  seemed  to  rise  before  her. 
She  had  been  obliged  to  own  the  truth 
to  herself  that  if  he  had  put  the  ques- 
tion she  could  have  answered  him ; 
but  she  could  not  answer  her  cousin. 
Her  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  floor, 
and  her  head  drooped  a  little  as  she  re- 
plied honestly, 

'Yes.' 

Cawley  stood  for  a  minute  as  if 
■dumb  stricken,  as  much  svirprised  by 
the  directness  of  the  reply  as  by  the 
fact  which  it  conveyed.  So  this  timid 
young  creatui'e,  whose  isolation  from 
the  world  he  had  been  lamenting,  had 
been  consoling  herself  with  a  lover ; 
and,  no  doubt,  that  was  why  she  had 
been  perfectly  content  to  remain  at 
Cedar  Lodge.  At  first  he  was  inclined 
to  be  angry ;  he  was  disappointed  ; 
but  presently  he  became  calm. 

'  Who  is  the  man,  Ruth  1 '  he  in- 
■quired,  and  there  was  no  harshness  in 
his  voice  now. 

'I  would  rather  you  didn't  ask  that,' 
she  said,  awkwardly  ;  '  the  matter  is 
known  only  to  myself  and  now  to  you. 
He  knows  nothing.' 

'  Do  you  wish  him  to  know  1  If  he 
is  the  right  sort  of  fellow,  I  don't  see 


why  you  should  conceal  his  name  from 
me.  Come  now,  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Who  is  he  ?  what  is  he  1  where 
does  he  live  ?  ' 

He  was  again  excited,  and  advanced 
to  her  as  if  he  would  force  the  secret 
from  her. 

*  J  cannot  tell  you,'  was  her  firm  re- 
sponse, as  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

'  Very  well,  I  shall  say  nothing 
more  at  present ;  but  I  warn  you  that 
if  he  does  not  satisfy  me,  you  and  I 
will  not  be  long  friends.' 

Ruth  felt  that  if  she  remained  any 
longer  in  the  room  the  emotion  which 
he  had  roused  would  overcome  her, 
and  she  would  begin  to  sob. 

'  I  don't  think  there  will  ever  be  any 
necessity  to  tell  you  more  than  I  have 
told  you  now.' 

Cawley's  eyes  sparkled  as  a  hope 
rose  within  him  that  this  was  some 
sentimental  fancy  that  would  soon 
pass  away. 

'  Don't  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  this  mystery, 
Ruth  1  If  anything  is  to  come  of  it, 
you  know  that  you  must  speak  to  me. 
But  there,  let  it  rest.  I  shall  know 
all  in  time.  Will  you  tell  Harris  to 
get  out  the  waggonet  1 ' 

She  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  room. 

'  Now  I  understand  why  she  did  not 
like  me  to  embrace  her — she  was 
thinking  of  that  fellow,  whoever  he  is. 
She  has  managed  it  slyly,  and  I  don't 
like  it.  She  would  not  have  refused 
to  tell  me  if  there  had  not  been  some 
good  reason  for  her  silence  ;  but  she'll 
get  over  it,  and  then  I  can  speak 
again. ' 

Although  he  maintained  an  appear- 
ance of  calmness,  the  chagrin  he  felt 
worked  within  him,  and  whilst  he  was 
being  di'iven  across  the  weald  at  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  he  could  induce  Harris 
to  urge  the  horse  to,  Ruth's  conduct 
developed  itself  into  a  serious  oflfence. 

A  long  circuit  bi'ought  him  into  a 
lane  lined  on  either  side  by  thick 
hedges  from  which  at  intervals  sprang 
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clumps  of  May,  now  budding  and 
even  at  this  time,  pei'fuming  the  at- 
mosphere. On  one  side  was  a  ditch, 
and  on  the  banks  of  it  grew  many- 
wild  flowers  and  long  grass.  The  drive 
had  refreshed  him,  and  he  had  got  in- 
to a  better  humour. 

After  all,  why  should  he  be  selfish  ? 
Why  should  he  attempt  to  force  a 
gii'l's  will  1  He  did  not  know  that  in 
certain  natures  love  is  always  selfish  ; 
indeed,  until  within  a  few  days  he  al- 
ways thought  of  the  thing  called  love 
as  the  mere  folly  of  youth.  His  idea 
had  been  that  such  aflairs  should  be 
arranged  on  a  plain,  practical  business 
basis  :  thus,  here  is  a  house  and  fur- 
nish it  as  you  please  ;  here  are  your 
servants ;  here  are  your  horses  and 
carriages,  and  you  can  have  as  much 
as  you  like  for  your  milliner  and  dress- 
maker ;  you  can  have  as  much  pocket- 
money  as  you  please. 

What  moi-e,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
was  sensible,  could  a  woman  desire  1 

He  had  never  read  a  novel,  because 
all  novels  were  trash  and  corrupted 
the  mind  ;  people  were  fools  enough 
without  being  educated  to  become  big- 
ger fools.  He  had  never  had  the  time 
to  engage  in  tlie  absurd  amusement  of 
flirtation  ;  indeed,  he  didn't  know  the 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  Once  he 
had  found  a  clerk  in  his  oflice  who  had 
been  most  diligent  and  useful  suddenly 
change  in  all  his  ways — not  exactly 
neglecting  his  duties,  but  blundering 
so  in  them  that  Cawley  had  been 
obliged  to  speak  to  him  privately. 
The  poor  fellow  had  been  very  quiet, 
and  could  give  no  satisfactory  an- 
wer  about  the  change,  and  impul- 
sively resigned  his  situation.  Caw- 
ley was  certainly  a  strict  master,  but 
he  was  a  just  one;  he  told  the  young 
man  he  would  give  him  a  month's 
holiday,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  persisted  in  his  resignation  he 
would  accept  it.  During  the  month 
he  learned  that  the  young  man  had 
been  what  is  called  'jilted,'  and  he  in- 
stantly set  him  down  as  a fool. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  young 


man  resumed  his  situation  and   was 
apparently  contented. 

Cawley  put  the  question  to  himself. 
Was  he  as  silly  as  that  young  fellow 
whom  he  had  called  a  fool  1 

He  was  answered  immediately. 

Turning  a  bend  of  the  road  he  saw 
two  figures  close  by  the  hedge,  a  man 
on  one  knee  holding  something  up  to 
a  girl  and  looking  earnestly  in  her 
face  which  was  bent  close  to  his. 

Mowbi-ay  and  Ruth. 

To  his  mind  there  could  only  be  one 
interpretation  of  the  position  of  the 
two  notwithstanding  the  publicity  of 
the  place.  The  fact  was  that  the  Doc- 
tor was  simply  dilating  upon  one  of 
the  plants  which  he  had  gathered,  and 
Ruth  was  interested. 

Cawley  bent  forward  and  snatched 
the  reins  from  Harris,  pulling  the 
horse  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

'  Turn,  go  round  the  other  way,'  he 
said  grufl[ly. 

His  command  was  obeyed.  What- 
ever petty  passion  there  was  in  the 
man's  nature  had  been  aroused.  He 
knew  Mowbray  to  be  penniless  and  to 
be  related  to  a  man  who  had  commit- 
ted forgery,  which  was  in  his  eyes  even 
a  more  heinous  oflence  than  murder 
itself.  The  thought  that  Ruth  could 
cast  him  and  his  wealth  aside  for  such 
a  man  drove  him  mad,  and  he  was  in 
a  furious  passion  when  he  reached 
home.  The  roundabout  way  he  had 
taken  delayed  him  much,  and  Ruth 
was  in  the  house  before  him. 

She  had  come  into  the  hall  to  meet 
him,  but  he  passed  her  without  a  woi'd 
and  went  to  the  library.  He  could  not 
speak  to  her,  he  would  write. 

Seated  at  his  desk  he  seized  his  pen 
and  wrote  hastily.  He  commenced 
without  any  date  or  form  of  address  :. 

'  I  have  seen  you  and  your  lover  to- 
gether. I  thought  I  could  have  looked 
upon  such  a  sight  and  remained  calm. 
I  misunderstood  myself.  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  him  further  than  that 
I  think  he  has  done  you  wrong,  and 
should  have  considered  his  own  posi- 
tion before  1  e  gained  your  affection. 
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*  As  it  is,  I  must  ask  you  to  find 
another  home  for  yourself,  and  I  will 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  you.  I 
cannot  see  you  again. 

'  Samuel  Cawley.' 

Poor  Mr.  Cawley,  although  he  was 
writhing  with  strange  pain  whilst  he 
wrote,  did  not  even  now  understand 
that  the  phrase  '  winning  affection  '  is 
a  false  one  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  ; 
love  which  is  the  highest  form  of  af- 
fection comes  without  seeking,  and 
takes  possession  of  us  whether  we  will 
or  no. 

He  rang  the  bell  and  a  servant  en- 
tered. 

'Take  this  to  Miss  Hansford  at  once.' 
It  was  a  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Cawley's 
manner  that  he  rarely  said  '  Please ' 
or  '  Thank  you  '  to  a  servant. 

The  moment  he  had  sent  away  the 
letter  his  misery  increased  tenfold. 
He  sat  down  ;  then  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  paced  the  room  uneasily.  Should 
he  call  the  servant  back  and  destroy 
the  note  1  He  ought  to  wait  until  he 
had  time  to  think  the  matter  over 
coolly. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  in  this  rest- 
less mood,  and  he  could  stand  it  no 
longei-.  He  went  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  she  was  not  there.  He 
went  to  her  own  room,  knocked,  but 
there  was  no  answer.  He  opened  the 
door  ;  she  was  not  there.  He  hastily 
summoned  a  servant,  and  on  inquiring 
where  Miss  Hansford  was,  leai-ned  that 
she  had  left  the  house  about  half-an- 
hour  ago. 

'Do  you  know  where  she  was  going  V 

'  I  don't  know,  sir.' 

'  Did  she  say  when  she  would  re- 
turn ? ' 

'  No,  sir.' 

Cawley  examined  her  room  and 
found  everything  in  much  confusion. 
On  the  dressing-table  was  an  envelope 
addressed  to  himself.  He  tore  it  open  ; 
the  sheet  of  paper  within  bore  only 
these  words  : — 

'  I  obey.     Good-bye. 

'  Ruth.' 


His  first  feeling  was  one  of  shame 
and  regret,  but  there  followed  a  tide 
of  indignation  that  she  should  have 
been  so  ready  to  take  him  at  his  word 
and  go  without  seeing  him, 

'  It  is  Mowbray  who  has  done  this,* 
he  muttered  bitterly. 

But  despite  his  vexation,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of 
her,  and  at  once  guessed  where  she 
had  taken  refuge.  He  was  about  to 
despatch  a  note  to  the  Vicar  when 
that  gentleman  arrived.  Ruth  was 
at  the  Yicarage  and  was  to  remain 
there  until  her  arrangements  for  the 
future  could  be  made.  The  Vicar  saw 
that  it  was  no  time  to  preach  to  Mr. 
Cawley  about  the  harshness  of  his  con- 
duct ;  he  simply  assured  him  that  Rutk 
was  safe  and  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MORE  PRECIOUS  THAX  GOLD. 

rriHE  sudden  appearance  of  Ruth  at 
-L  the  Vicarage  in  a  state  of  much, 
agitation  created  great  commotion  in 
that  quiet  establishment.  Mrs.  Ware 
took  her  upstairs,  and  in  a  little  while 
learned  the  whole  story  of  her  love- 
for  Dr.  Mowbray  and  of  her  cousin's, 
conduct. 

Mrs.  Ware  was  a  sensible  woman^ 
and  whilst  making  excuses  for  Mr. 
Cawley,  contrived  to  soothe  her  guest 
by  those  delicate  sviggestions  of  com- 
promises which  might  lead  to  future- 
happiness  only  perceptible  by  the  keen 
eyes  of  a  woman.  She  persuaded  her 
that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was 
to  take  a  long  rest,  and  in  the  morning 
she  would  be  able  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  the  future.  Ruth  was  so  weary  and 
distressed  by  all  that  had  happened 
within  such  a  short  period,  that  she 
yielded  to  al  1  her  kind  hostess  suggested. 

Then  ]\Irs.  Ware  rejoined  her  hus- 
band, and  after  a  long  convei-sation 
with  him  he  put  on  his  hat  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Cedar  Lodge.       He  had  not 
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been  able  to  accomplish  all  that  he  had 
intended  to  do  ;  but  he  was  resolved 
that  on  the  following  morning  he 
would  tell  Mr.  Cawley  very  plainly 
that  he  had  been  most  unkind  to  his 
cousin.  Up  to  a  late  hour  that  even- 
ing, the  good  natured  Yicar  half-ex- 
pected, or  hoped,  that  Mr.  Cawley 
would  come  to  him  for  some  informa- 
tion about  Ruth,  if  not  to  ask  her  to 
return  to  the  house  which  had  been  so 
long  her  home. 

But  he  put  out  his  lights  and  went 
to  bed  without  having  received  the 
visit  he  had  looked  for. 

Dr.  Mowbray  made  an  early  call  at 
the  Vicarage  next  day  to  see  one  of 
the  young  ladies  who  was  suffering 
from  a  slight  cold  which  she  had  mag- 
nified into  a  severe  attack  of  bronchi- 
tis. Then  he  heard  something  about 
the  rupture  between  Ruth  and  her 
cousin — not  much,  certainly,  for  the 
girls  had  been  told  nothing  more  than 
that  ]\Iiss  Hansford  was  to  stay  with 
them  for  a  few  days.  But  this  was 
enoxigh  to  make  the  young  doctor  seek 
a  full  explanation  from  the  Yicar.  To 
the  latter,  the  position  was  an  awk- 
ward one  ;  he  did  not  know  how  much 
of  his  information  he  was  at  liberty  to 
repeat — egpecially  to  Mowbray.  He 
discovei-ed  an  excellent  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

'  Ahem  !  I  think,  Mowbray,  you 
should  see  Miss  Hansford  in  your  pro- 
fessional capacity.  She  is  really  very 
ill  and  requires  advice.  Then  as  her 
friend,  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  give 
you  all  the  particulars  which  you  re- 
•quire,  and  which — well,  in  fact — which 
I  feel  some  reluctance  to  give  without 
lier  sanction.  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Ware 
to  inform  her  that  you  are  here.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  am  anxious  to  see 
her,  whether  she  will  make  me  her 
confidant  or  not.' 

The  A'icar  went  in  search  of  his 
wife.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.s.  Wai'e 
appeared,  and  after  a  formal  greeting, 
conducted  the  Doctor  to  a  parlour 
overlooking  the  garden  ;  she  was  brisk 
in  manner,   and    her    expression  dis- 


tinctly suggested  that  she  was  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  this  visit. 
There  are  few  women,  whatever  may 
be  their  age,  who  do  not  take  an  in- 
terest in  a  love  affair. 

Ruth  was  seated  in  a  large  easy 
chair  beside  a  comfortable  fire.  She 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  this  render- 
ed the  pallor  of  her  face  the  more 
noticeable,  but  a  slight  flush  for  a 
moment  suffused  it  when  Mowbray  ad- 
vanced to  hei*.  She  rose,  extending  her 
hand,  which  he  seized  with  moi-e 
eagerness  than  would  be  requisite  if 
he  only  intended  to  feel  her  pulse. 

'  Pray  be  seated,  Miss  Hansford.  I 
see  that  you  are  very  weak,  and  you 
must  not  task  your  strength.' 

Smiling  faintly,  she  resumed  her 
seat.  He  arranged  the  cushions  be- 
hind her  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  nursing  a  loved  child;  then  he 
drew  back  and  knew  that  his  own 
pulse  quickened  with  pleasure  at  sight 
of  the  expression  of  gratitude  on  the 
pale  face. 

'  You  must  not  think  that  I  am 
very  ill,  Dr.  Mowbray.  It  is  only — 
only  a  little  weakness  due  to  much 
excitement  last  night.  Will  you  not 
be  seated  1 '  she  added  abruptly. 

The  Doctor  took  a  chair,  and  his  ear- 
nest eyes  examined  her  closely.  Al- 
though no  word  had  yet  been  spoken 
to  suggest  anything  between  them 
more  than  the  ordinary  relationship  of 
doctor  and  patient,  both  were  consci- 
ous that  an  important  crisis  in  their 
lives  was  at  hand.  He  saw  that  she 
hesitated  to  explain  to  him  fully  the 
nature  of  her  trouble;  and  he  hesitated 
to  attempt  to  win  the  secret  from  her. 
But  that  the  cause  of  the  breach  be- 
tween her  and  her  cousin  was  a  sei'i- 
ous  one,  he  could  easily  divine  from 
the  effect  it  had  upon  her. 

'  I  may  tell  you,'  he  said  gently, 
'  that  I  know  something  of  what  has 
happened.  You  have  left  Mr.  Caw- 
ley's  house  owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing between  you  ;  but  surely  it 
can  be  explained  away  1  Mr.  Cawley 
is  a  gentleman  of  sound   sense,  and 
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would  not,  I  am  sure,  cause  you  un- 
necessary distress.' 

She  turned  her  head  aside;  and  her 
lips  trembled  slightly  ;  she  could  not 
tell  why  Mr.  Cawley  had  acted  as  if 
he  had  very  little  sound  sense  indeed. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  reconciliation  is 
impossible,'  she  answered,  without 
looking  round.  '  Even  if  Mr.  Cawley 
were  to  ask  me,  I  could  not  return  to 
his  house.' 

'  Then  what  are  your  plans  for  the 
future?  Have  you  any  relative  to 
protect  you  ? ' 

*  None  '  (this  with  a  slight  sob). 
'  Any  friends,  then  ? ' 

'  None  save  the  Yicar  and  his  wife. 
You  know  that  I  have  scarely  stirred 
beyond  the  village  since  I  was  sixteen, 
and  have,  therefore,  had  few  opportu- 
nities of  making  such  friends  as  I 
might  a.sk  to  help  me  in  my  present 
position.' 

The  Doctor  himself  grew  pale  now, 
and  it  was  evident  by  his  blanched 
lips  and  the  slight  tremor  of  his  hands 
that  he  was  greatly  agitated.  At  length 
he  bent  towards  her,  and  his  voice  was 
very  low  and  earnest  as  he  spoke. 

'  Miss  Hansford,  I  am  going  to  say 
something  that  will  startle  you.  and 
perhaps  add  to  your  distress.  Shall  I 
risk  doing  so  ?  Do  you  think  you  are 
strong  enough  to  hear  me  1 ' 

'  Go  on,'  she  faltered. 

*  It  is  very  little  that  I  have  to  say. 
Some  three  years  ago  I  met  a  hidy 
whose  face  and  character  roused  senti- 
ments which  had  long  lain  dormant 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  work  and 
much  privation.  I  was  poor  then,  and 
I  am  not  much  richer  now.  I  undei'- 
stood  the  lady  to  be  the  probable 
heiress  of  a  large  fortune,  aud  I  re- 
solved to  stifle  those  feelings  which 
had  so  suddenly  sprung  into  life.  We 
frequently  met,  however,  and  I  was 
too  weak  to  deny  myself  the  happiness 
of  speaking  to  her  and  of  being  near  her. 
The  thought  of  her  helped  me  through 
many  severe  trials.  You  know  that 
the  lady  is  yourself,  Miss  Hansford  ; 
your  position   is  altered  now,  and    I 


may  therefore  tell  you  that  I  love  you. 
— Have  I  oflFended  you  ? ' 

She  had  started  at  the  sound  of 
those  words  which  always  thrill  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women.  For  answer 
she  placed  her  hand  in  his.  He  bent 
over  her  and  kissed  her. 

The  Yicar  and  his  wife  were  not  at 
all  surprised  when  the  engagement  of 
Ruth  and  Dr.  Mowbray  was  made 
known  to  them,  for  they  had  long  seen 
what  the  lovers  had  been  afraid  to  own 
to  themselves.  The  Vicar  decided 
that  Mr.  Cawley  should  at  once  be  in- 
formed of  the  matter  ;  and  again  hur- 
ried to  Cedar  Lodge,  to  find  for  a 
second  time  that  he  could  not  fulfil  his 
mission. 

At  the  door  was  a  brougham,  and 
in  the  hall  he  found  Dr.  ^\"alpole  (the 
most  popular  physician  of  the  district) 
drawing  on  his  gloves  and  giving  in- 
structions to  two  servants  who  were 
listening  with  an  expression  of  terror 
on  their  faces. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ware,'  said 
the  great  physician,  condescendingly. 
'  I  am  afraid  we  have  a  bad  case  here. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Cawley  has  passed  a 
very  restless  night,  and  is  now  in  a 
state  of  delirium.  The  indications  are 
those  of  small-pox.  I  have  left  one  of 
my  men  with  him,  and  have  telegraph- 
ed to  London  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Hope  you  ai"e  well  at  home. 
Excuse  me,  I  am  very  busy — good 
morning.'  And  the  pompous  gentle- 
man entered  his  carriage  and  drove 
away.  ' 

The  diagnosis  proved  to  be  correct  : 
an  epidemic  of  small-pox  had  been  for 
some  time  raging  in  the  county,  and 
it  had  seized  Mr.  Cawley  in  its  most 
virulent  form.  Nurses  came  and  went ; 
the  servants  fled  in  terror  from  the 
plague,  and  the  milionaire  was  left  al- 
most alone.  As  the  delirium  slowly 
subsided  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
shadows  flitting  around  his  bed ;  when 
the  crisis  had  passed  and  he  awakened, 
as  from  a  long  and  horrible  dream,  he 
saw  a  slenler  figure,  dressed  in  black, 
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standing  beside  him,  and  tenderly 
moistening  his  feverish  lips  with  some 
liquid.  Behind  this  figure  was  that 
of  a  tall  man  who  was  watching  him 
intently. 

'  Ruth — Mowbray,'  said  the  inval 
id,  feebly.  And  then,  after  a  long 
pause,   '  What  does  it  all  mean  ? ' 

'You  may  speak,'  whispered  Mow- 
bray to  Ruth;  '  I  believe  he  is  saved.' 

'  You  have  been  very  ill,  Cawley,' 
said  the  gentle  voice  which  he  had 
thought  he  would  never  hear  again  ; 
*  but  you  will  soon  be  well  now.' 

He  closed  his  swollen  eyes,  and 
tried  to  pixzzle  out  the  meaning  of 
this  strange  dream  ;  then  he  fell  into 
a  natural  sleep.  His  attendants  were 
no  shadows  now  ;  and  as  he  slowly  re- 
covered he  learned  bit  by  bit  how 
when  he  had  been  deserted  by  nearly 
everyone  else,  Ruth  and  Mowbray  had 
nui-sed  him  throughout  his  terrible 
illness. 


On  a  brisjht  June  morning,  when 
the  air  was  perfumed  with  roses,  the 
bells  in  the  tower  of  the  old  parish 
church  rang  out  a  merry  wedding 
peal,  and  Ruth,  in  bride's  attire,  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar  where  Dr.  Mow- 
bray waited.  The  Vicar  was  in  his 
place  ready  to  make  his  two  friends 
man  and  wife.  A  gentleman  whose 
face  was  deeply  pitted  by  small-pox 
was  brought  up  to  the  altar  in  a  wheel- 
chair, and  gave  away  the  bride.  When 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  step- 
ping into  the  carriage,  he  shook  hands 
with  the  man,  he  kissed  the  lady, 
muttering,  '  God  bless  you,  my  child ! 
May  your  life  be  long  and  happy  I  I 
am  happy  now.' 

And  it  was  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Cawley  had  been  really  happy.  His 
illness  had  proved  a  blessing  to  him- 
self, to  Ruth,  and  to  George  Mowbray. 


NIAGARA. 

From  ilip,  French  of  Louis  Honore  Frechette, 
BY   CHARLES   PELHAM   MULVANY. 


MAJESTIC  moves  the  mighty  stream  and  slow. 
Till  from  that  false  calm's  semblance,  suddenly. 
Wild  and  with  echoes  shaking  earth  and  sky, 

The  huge  tide  plunges  in  the  abyss  below, 

— It  is  the  cataract  !  from  whose  thunderous  ire 
The  wild  birds  flee  in  terror  far  away — 
From  that  dread  gulf  when  with  her  scarf  of  fire 

The  rainbow  sits  above  the  torrent's  sway  ! 

Earth  quakes,  for  sudden  that  vast  arching  dome 
Of  green  is  changed  to  hills  of  snow-white  foam, 
That  seethe  and  boil  and  bound  in  tameless  pride. 

Yet  this  Thy  work,  0  God,  Thy  law  fulfils, 

And  while  it  shakes  the  everlasting  hills. 
It  spares  the  straw  that  floats  upon  its  tide. 
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LET  us  take  a  look  at  one  of  oui" 
large  and  busy  cities,  acx'oss  the 
water.  What  a  sound  of  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity comes  from  all  sides.  Every- 
thing is  stirring.  What  dense  clouds 
of  heavy  black  smoke  come  from  those 
tall,  narrow,  gaunt  chimneys,  that 
stand  up  so  high  above  the  busy  fac- 
tories. They  seem  in  their  perpendi- 
cular majesty,  soot-cro\vned,  to  glory 
in  their  tallness,  and  narrowness  and 
gauntness.  They  seem  to  rejoice  in 
being  able  to  flood  the  pure  air  above 
with  their  black  miasma.  They  revel 
in  their  supremacy  over  the  humbler 
chimneys  which  only  reach  half-way 
out  of  the  murky  cloud  that  shrouds 
the  city. 

Far  up,  above  the  cloud  of  smoke 
and  dust,  that  seems  like  an  evil  de- 
mon to  brood  over  the  city,  rivalling 
even  the  black  chimneys  in  height, 
stands  the  church  spire.  How  majes- 
tically it  lifts  its  gi^aceful  figure  above 
the  noise,  and  tumult,  and  defilements 
of  earth.  Ever  pointing  upwards, 
with  that  reverent  aspiration  toward 
things  not  of  earth,  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  noble  gothic  pile  seems 
instinct.  Not  pointing  us  with  the 
stoney  finger  of  a  faultless  symmetry, 
to  the  perfect  ideal  of  earthly  beauty 
like  the  temples  of  Athens,  not  point- 
ing with  the  cold  correctness  of  Greece, 
but  in  a  truer,  nobler,  higher  way, 
plain  enough  for  the  dullest  to  com- 
prehend, it  points  straight  to  heaven, 
— an  imperfect  emblem  of  that  God- 
given  philanthropy — Christianity. 

High  up  above  us,  just  where  the 
spire  springs  from  the  solid  masonry 
of  the  tower,  are  seen  the  huge  dials 
of  the  great  clock.  How  large  every- 
thing looks  now  that  we  are  standing 
just  under  it  How  long  the  hands  are 


that  stretch  across  its  face.  What  a 
pendulum,  and  what  weights  the  clock 
must  have.  And  what  weary  work  it 
must  be  to  wind  it  up  every  week. 
We  seldom  realize  its  size,  or  think  of 
this,  when  on  our  way  to  business  we 
glance  hurriedly  at  the  silent,  though 
tireless  timekeeper  of  the  city. 

But  come  !  it  is  getting  dark,  and  the 
noises  in  the  streets  are  growing 
fainter.  We  have  something  else  to 
look  at  besides  the  great  Church. 
Come  into  this  narrow  street,  black 
with  filth.  In  the  small  upper  rooni 
of  a  crazy,  tumbledown  dwelling, 
surrounded  by  poverty,  are  two  chil- 
dren. They  are  alone.  The  figure  of 
a  little  boy,  wasted  with  consumption, 
is  lying  on  a  straw  mattrass  on  the 
floor  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Be- 
side the  poor  little  fellow  sits  his  sis- 
ter. She  is  a  few  years  older  than  he, 
and  is  dressed  in  a  soiled  and  ragged 
frock.  The  sick  child  asks  for  a  drink. 
His  sister  gives  him  a  taste  of  the 
tepid  unwholesome  water  of  the 
city  ;  more  calculated  to  poison  than 
to  refresh.  But  there  is  nothing 
else  to  give  him.  '  Sadie,'  he  says, 
after  he  had  eagerly  swallowed  the 
few  drops,  '  what  time  is  it  1 '  '  It's 
near  eight,  and  father's  not  home  yet,' 
she  replies.  '  Come  here  and  sit  be- 
side me,  Sadie.'  She  sits  down  beside 
him,  and  takes  one  of  his  thin  wasted 
hands  in  her  own  little  palm.  '  Oh, 
Jim,  I'm  afraid  father  will  be  drunk 
again,  when  he  does  come,'  she  says 
sadly.  '  Yes,  and  it's  Friday  night 
too.'  There  is  silence  for  some  time 
in  the  room,  close  with  the  unwhole- 
some odour  of  sickness,  and  bare  with 
the  poverty  of  a  drunkard's  home.  It 
seems  to  grow  darker  without,  for  the 
little  figures  are  lost  in  the  deep  sha- 
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dow.  At  last  the  little  fellow  bi-eaks 
the  silence,  almost  as  oppressive  as 
the  gloom,  and  speaks  in  a  hurried, 
anxious  tone.  '  Oh  Sadie,  the  clock 
will  run  down  to-night,  and  father  '11 
be  too  drunk  to  wind  it.'  '  Yes  Jim, 
so  it  will,  what  shall  we  do — if  mother 
was  only  alive.'  'Couldn't  you  tell 
somebody  ? '  Jim  asks.  '  Oh  no,  no, 
I'd  have  to  tell  why  Father  couldn't 
wind  it,  and  no  one  cares  enough  for 
him  to  do  it  for  him.'  '  But  Sadie, 
perhaps  father's  not  drunk,  he  always 
keeps  sober  on  clock  nights.' 

Poor  children,  their  father  has 
charge  of  the  clock  in  that  magnificent 
Church  we  were  admiring  only  a  short 
time  ago.  He  must  wind  it  up  every 
Friday  night.  Though  an  inveterate 
drinker,  the  wretched  man  has  sense 
enough  to  keep  sober  for  the  two  hours 
he  is  engaged  in  winding  the  clock 
every  week.  Indeed,  it  is  about  the 
only  time  he  is  sober.  It  is  now  past 
his  usual  time  for  being  home,  and  he 
is  not  in  yet,  and  it  is  '  clock  night' 
too.  It  is  getting  later,  and  the  poor 
little  things  are  speaking  of  the  clock 
again. 

'  Could  we  wind  it  up,  Jim  ? '  she 
inquires.  '  If  I  were  a  man  /  could^ 
Sadie,'  says  little  Jim,  with  great 
seriousness.  '  But  there  is  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  clock  alone,  and 
fifteen  hundred  for  the  "  striking," 
and  they've  each  got  to  be  pulled  up 
about  a  hundred  feet,'  he  adds,  despair- 
ingly. '  But  Jim,  the  whole  clock 
won't  run  down  to-night,'she  says.  Jim 
tells  her  that  he  remembered  father 
once  saying  that  the  '  striking'  ran 
down  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday 
nights,  but  that  the  clock  itself  would 
go  on  till  morning.  '  Oh  Jim,  if  they 
don't  hear  the  clock  all  night,  father 

will  be  discharged,  and  then .  The 

clock  must  be  made  to  strike  some- 
how, or  poor  father  will  be  discharged.' 
Jim  does  not  contradict  her.  But  the 
darkness  is  too  deep  to  show  the  anx- 
ious look  on  his  pale  face. 

The  children  speak  to  each  other 
again,  and  their  tones  show  the  ear- 


nestness of  a  steady  resolve.  They 
will  not  let  their  miserable  father  be 
discharged.  But  how  will  they  do  it  % 
Nothing  more  is  said  now,  but  they 
wait  to  see  if  their  father  will  come 
home. 

It  has  struck  midnight,  and  the  old 
clock  has  laboured  through  the  twelve 
strokes  in  an  uncertain  voice,  as  if  ex- 
hausted with  the  long  week's  work, 
and  the  heavy  weight  just  reaches  the 
floor.  But  the  hands  will  silently 
point  to  a  f^w  more  hours  yet. 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  sleeping 
city  if  the  few  hours  snatched  from 
the  cares  of  the  day  are  silent  1  Who, 
of  all  the  busy  thousands  that  look  up 
at  the  clock  from  the  noisy  street  in 
the  day,  will  care  if  the  hours  are 
not  rung  to-night  1  The  drowsy  city 
will  not  miss  the  bell ;  the  midnight 
reveller  would  not  heed  it  if  it 
did  ring ;  the  night-watchman  may 
not  even  notice  it ;  the  stealthy  robber 
will  be  glad  of  its  silence ;  the  busy 
workers  of  the  night  have  no  time  to 
notice  whether  it  rings  or  not  ;  and 
the  sick  count  the  minutes  for  hours, 
and  the  hours  as  years  ;  who  cares  if 
one  bell  in  the  city  is  silent  for  one 
night  in  the  year?  The  child  does  not 
think  of  all  this  ?  The  clock  imist 
strike  somehow  or  father  will  be  dis- 
charged !  Mistaken  though  she  be, 
the  hand  of  Duty  seems  to  point  out 
her  dithcult  path ;  and  led  on  by  a 
love  too  pure  and  holy  for  her  de- 
graded father,  she  will  attempt  the 
herculean  task.  The  clock  sJtall  strike 
to-night,  somehow, 

Drojjs  of  rain  are  falling  from  the 
ragged  clouds,  that  are  hurrying  by, 
overhead,  and  the  moon  just  shows 
through  the  cloud-rifts,  in  uncertain 
and  almost  ghastly  gleams.  Look  at 
the  church  now,  black  and  gigantic  in 
the  darkness.  A  little  figure  stands  at 
the  great  door,  far  down  under  the 
clock.  She  is  alone  ;  poor  Jim  cannot 
leave  his  wretched  bed,  though  his 
brave  little  heart  longs  to  try.  She 
reaches  uj)  and  puts  the  large  key  in 
the  iron-studded  door.     With  a  ner- 
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vous  and  determined  wrench,  that 
makes  her  heai-t  throb,  she  turns  the 
heavy  lock  back  and  presses  the  door 
open.  She  hurries  inside  and  pushes 
the  door  shut  with  childish  fear,  to 
keep  out  the  night,  and  the  rain,  and 
the  dull,  chilling,  white  moonlight, 
that  comes  and  goes  so  like  a  spectre. 
She  stumbles  up  the  dark  stairs  to  the 
gallery,  but  the  long,  narrow  windows 
let  the  white  spectie  look  in  at  her 
again.  She  reaches  the  door  leading 
to  the  tower.  How  loud  and  feai-ful 
her  own  footsteps  sound,  for  she  has 
left  the  matting  on  the  gallery  stairs, 
and  how  ominously  still  everything 
else  seems.  She  puts  the  smaller  key 
in  the  door  that  looms  tall  and  black 
before  her,  and  again  resolutely  turns 
the  key.  The  lock  moves  moi'e  easily, 
but  it  seems  to  groan.  She  pulls  the 
door  open,  but  starts  back.  The  black 
darkness  seems  to  pour  out.  The  damp 
odour  of  the  tower  smells  like  a  vault. 
She  pauses  a  moment  in  terror,  and 
shudders  at  the  gloom  before  her. 
Christian  facing  the  lions  in  the  path 
had  to  face  real,  tangible  dangers,  that 
could  be  seen  and  encountered.  But 
the  nameless  dread  of  the  haunted 
darkness  is  chilling,  depressing,  awful 
to  the  lonely  child.  Yet  the  path  of 
duty,  mistaken  though  it  be,  leads  into 
the  black  darkness  before  her.  Guided 
by  the  hand  of  Love,  she  must  face  it. 
She  dare  not  close  this  door,  she  can- 
not shut  herself  in  with  this  dark, 
shivering,  cold  fear.  She  leaves  the 
door  wide  open,  and,  almost  closing 
her  eyes,  she  hurries  up  the  steep 
steps  in  the  tower, — ever  and  anon 
looking  back  at  the  streak  of  light 
that  hovers  like  a  ghost  at  the  door 
where  the  pale  spectre  without  meets 
the  black  spirit  of  the  place.  Up,  up, 
up,  the  tower  seems  to  be  higher,  and 
the  stairs  steeper  and  longer  than  when 
she  came  here  with  her  father.  She 
reaches  the  first  tui-n  of  the  stairs,  and 
is  in  utter  darkness.  The  sound  of  a 
mouse,  far  down  below  appals  her, 
but  the  stillness  appals  her  more. 
Will  she  never  reach  the  top  ?     Pant- 


ing, frightened,  exhausted,  she  at 
length  reaches  the  last  turn  of  the 
stairs,  and  sees  a  dull  streak  of  light 
from  one  of  the  narrow  lancet  win- 
dows, heavily  crossed  with  slats.  She 
hears  the  clock,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  tick  as  she  had  remembered  ;  eveiy 
beat  sounds  like  the  stroke  of  a  sledge 
on  an  anvil.  It  shouts  ;  '  Go  back  !  go 
back  !  '  She  climbs  on,  and  stands 
trembling  and  alone  by  the  huge  clock 
as  the  hands  on  the  great  dials 
away  above  outside  point  to  a  quarter 
to  one.  She  goes  round  and  exam- 
ines the  small  dials  inside,  used  for 
setting  the  clock,  by  the  dull  light 
of  the  window.  There  is  a  chime  of 
bells  in  the  tower  on  the  next  floor 
above  her,  but  the  ropes  are  all 
fastened  to  handles  down  here  be- 
side the  clock.  She  gropes  her  way 
round  to  where  the  handles  of  the 
chime  stand  in  their  high  wooden 
frame,  grim,  like  some  instrument  of 
torture — a  relic  of  the  dark  and  blood- 
stained days  of  the  Marian  persecu- 
tions. They  are  too  high  for  her  to 
reach,  but  she  knows  where  the  old 
music-books  are  kept.  She  drags  two 
of  the  larger  books  out,  and  placing 
them  under  the  lowest  handle  brings 
it  just  within  her  grasp.  A  sigh  of 
relief ;  father  may  be  saved  now. 

But  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself. 
How  can  she  tell  when  the  hour  comes? 
The  little  inside  dials  are  round  at  the 
other  side  of  the  clock.  She  sinks 
down  on  the  books,  with  her  hand 
pressed  to  her  forehead.  She  cannot 
watch  the  dials  and  then  grope  her 
way  round  to  the  bell.  She  dare  not 
ring  it  a  second  after  the  exact  time. 
She  is  in  despair  of  saving  her  father, 
even  though  she  has  braved  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom.  She  presses  her  hands 
tighter  on  her  forehead.  Oh,  my  dear 
little  child,  may  God  help  you,  for  no 
human  aid  is  near  ] 

Yes,  she  brightens  up.  She  will 
succeed  at  last.  She  hurries  round 
to  the  little  dials  again.  In  two 
minutes  she  will  have  to  ring.  She 
remembers,  when  here  with  her  father, 
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how  he  showed  her  that  the  hands 
of  gr'eat  clocks  like  these  do  not  move 
steadily  like  the  hands  of  our  watches. 
8he  rt'iucnibers  her  father  showing 
her  how  the  hands  of  this  clock  move 
in  half-minute  jumps.  Thirty  beats 
of  the  pendulum,  and  the  fans  of 
the  clock  spin  round,  while  the  great 
hands  move  instantaneously  over  a 
half  minute  on  the  dials,  and  remain 
quiet  till  the  next  half-minute  has 
been  measured  out  by  the  pendulum. 
Going  back  again,  and  mounting 
her  impromptu  platform  of  books, 
she  grasps  the  handle  of  the  bell 
with  both  hands,  while  the  beating 
of  her  heart  shakes  her  whole  body. 
81owly  the  pendulum  counts  out  its 
thirty,  the  fans  released,  spin  round, 
beating  the  air  like  the  wings  of  a 
bat,  and  the  hands  have  moved  half  a 
minute  nearer  the  hour.  She  has  three 
half-minutes  yet  to  count.  Holding 
her  bieatli,  her  hands  clasped  tightly 
around  the  lever  above  her  head,  she 
counts  the  beats  and  waits  the  flapping 
of  the  fans.  Another!  How  slowly  the 
pendulum  swings.  It  seems  to  take  a 
whole  minvite  between  its  very  beats. 
Only  one  more  minute  to  wait.  The 
fans  turn  again  !  Half  a  minute  to 
the  hour  !  How  very,  very  slow  the 
pendulum  seems  to  go  now.  What 
crowding  thoughts  !  Can  the  clock  be 
nearly  run  down,  too,  that  it  goes  so 
slow  1  Will  she  be  able  to  ring  the 
bell  1  The  knocker  may  be  too  heavy 
for  her  to  raise.  A  hundred  thoughts 
of  hope  and  fear  seem  well  nigh  to  ren- 
der her  dizzy.  The  city  is  fast  asleep, 
vet  she  can  only  think  of  the  million 
ears  listening  for  the  bell — waiting  to 
detect  her  father  in  the  failure  of  his 
duty.  Twenty-eight  !  on  the  pendu- 
lum, a  pause — twenty-nine  !  agony — 
now  or  never — thirty  !  The  fans 
drowsily  flap  round.  The  hands  of 
the  clock  spring  to  the  hour.  With 
one  thought  for  her  father,  by  a  con- 
vulsive efibrt,  she  throws_  her  whole 
weight  on  the  handle.  Down  it  comes, 
and  the  great  bell  in  the  darkness 
above  her  booms  out  one  !  Thank  God 


the  hour  is  struck  at  last.  She  clings 
to  the  handle  for  several  seconds  be- 
fore she  can  let  it  go.  She  sinks 
down  upon  the  books,  her  whole 
strength  exhausted  by  the  mental  and 
j)hysical  strain.  But  the  hour  has 
been  struck.  One  o'clock  rung  out  in 
the  night  to  the  dark  sky.  One  o'clock ! 
oh,  city  of  luxury  and  toil.  One 
o'clock !  oh,  men  of  business  and 
pleasure.  One  o'clock !  oh,  sleeping 
thousands.  One  o'clock  !  drunken 
father.  One  o'clock  !  poor  dying  Jim 
lying  alone,  eagerly  listening  for  the 
welcome  sound.  One  o'clock  !  oh,  God 
in  Heaven,  rung  in  darkness  and 
alone  by  the  hand  of  one  of  Thy  chil- 
dren. The  harsh  sound  dies  away  on 
earth,  and  is  gone  ;  but  lives  among 
the  harmonies  of  Heaven — is  heard 
above  the  song  of  the  holy  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  as  it  floats  in  through 
the  pearly  gates  which  are  not  '  shut 
at  all  by  day,'  till  it  reaches  the  great 
white  throne. 

The  flrst  few  minutes  fly  rapidly 
away  in  the  excitement  she  feels. 
What  did  it  matter  that  the  sound 
was  a  little  muffled,  for  the  poor  child 
had  unconsciously  held  the  knocker 
against  the  bell  as  she  clung  to  the 
handle.  What  did  it  matter,  that  the 
smallest  bell  of  the  whole  chime  was 
rung.  What  matter,  that  the  hour 
was  rung  by  the  trembling  hand  of  a 
weak  child.  What  matter, — the  work 
was  done  !  The  duty  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  her  father  had  not  been  dis- 
graced. She  goes  round  and  crouches 
where  she  can  see  the  small  dials. 
How  soon  the  first  (quarter  passes,  but 
when  at  length  the  half  hour  comes,  it 
seems  a  long  time  since  she  rang  the 
bell  She  is  calm  and  quiet  now,  and 
a  feeling  of  peace,  and  of  duty  per- 
formed, comes  over  her.  But  the 
time  drags  on  again.  It  seems  more 
like  a  week  since  the  hour  was  chimed. 

Oh,  kind  reader,  stop  and  think. 
What  resources  in  herself  can  a  child 
at  her  age  have  to  make  the  weary 
hours  pass  1  In  a  church  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  strange  objects,  distorted 
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and  huge  in  the  gloom.  Alone! — She 
ci'ouches  where  she  can  catch  sight  of 
the  dials,  while  the  rain  beats  in  gusts 
against  the  tower,  and  the  wind  whis- 
tles cold  and  shrill  through  the  open 
belfry  above  her,  making  the  bells 
hum  in  discordant  monotone.  We 
cannot  realize  her  feelings,  sitting 
comfortably  in  our  homes.  We  can- 
not, till  we,  alone,  with  all  her  dread, 
have  gone  and  tolled  the  hour,  to  save 
Si  drunken  father  from  disgrace. 

The  hands  creep  on  towards  two. 
Anxiety  again  comes  upon  her,  and 
drives  away  the  happy  peace  of  mind. 
Her  heart  beats  violently  as  before, 
and  she  holds  her  breath  to  count, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  The 
pendulum  ticks  on  with  aggravating 
slowness,  as  before.  Twenty-eight, — 
twenty-nine, — thirty  !  Two  o'clock  is 
boomed  out  to  an  unconscious  city  by 
the  iron-tongued  monitor  above  her. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  brushes  the 
-cold  perspiration  from  her  forehead. 
Two  o'clock  has  been  rung,  but  the 
hour  of  Avatching  has  told  on  her,  and 
the  bell  had  to  be  rung  twice.  Little 
Jim,  away  in  his  poor  room,  lying 
close  by  the  open  window  to  listen,  is 
the  only  one,  perhaps,  who  has  watched 
the  hour  through,  and  longed  for  the 
bell  to  sound.  Another  long,  long, 
weary  hour,  slow  and  tedious,  and 
three  is  tolled  by  that  childish  hand. 
One  more  age  rolls  over,  and,  with 
scarcely  any  strength  left,  four  is  struck. 
The  work  grows  heavierasher  strength 
goes,  and  the  long  Avatches  between 
seem  to  lengthen  into  years.  Will  it 
ever  be  five  ?  Each  of  the  quarters 
seem  to  go  as  slowly  as  the  first  hour 
itself  did.  Five  o'clock  comes  at  last. 
Rousing  herself  to  the  heavy  task  by 
a  strong  efibrt,  she  rings,  one — two  — 
three — the  handle  seems  almost  im- 
moveable— four,  onl}^  one  more  stroke 
with  the  heavy  lever — five ;  the  last 
stroke  is  almost  muflied,  as  fainting 
yet  clinging  desperately  to  the  handle 
she  falls  forward.  May  God  give  her 
strength — five  o'clock  has  been  chim- 
ed.    An  early  straggler  may,  perhaps, 


have  heard  it,  or  the  busy  worker  ex- 
tinguishing the  street  lamps  far  down 
below. 

One  bell  in  a  chime  is  not  hard  to 
ring,  at  least  not  to  us,  but  think  of 
only  a  child,  weakened  by  a  tedious 
night  of  watching,  unnerved  by  an- 
xiety, without  help,  in  the  church 
tower,  ringing  the  slow  hours  all 
through  the  night.  No  wonder  she 
dreads  six  to  come.  The  hands  have 
begun  to  approach  the  awful  hour, 
when,  hark  !  an  uncertain  footstep  is 
heard.  The  child  is  too  frightened  to 
cry  out.  The  heavy  tread  comes  slowly 
up,  and  a  wretched  man,  scarcely  fully 
sobered,  with  bleared  eyes  and  shaking 
hand,  crawls  up  and  looks  anxiously 
and  fearfully  around.  Over  there,  in 
that  dark  corner,  its  damp  shawl 
pulled  tightly  around  it,  shivering  in 
the  cold,  grey,  dripping  morning,  with 
blue  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  gazing 
intently  on  the  dials ;  its  little  hands 
clasped  tightly  together,  he  sees  his 
little  Sadie. 

Who  shall  describe  the  meeting  of 
father  and  child  ?  He  who  deserved 
so  little ;  she  who  had  done  so  much. 
No  one  save  the  old  clock  saw  the 
long,  tight  embrace,  that  pressed  the 
blood  from  his  shaking  hands.  Only 
the  turning  wheels  heard  the  promise 
he  made  her  there.  Only  the  dials 
she  had  watched  so  patiently  saw  them 
kneel  together  in  the  dark  corner. 

Yes,  six  o'clock  is  rung  out  to  the 
busy  city  again  ;  people  are  out,  stores 
are  opening,  carts  are  rattling  along 
the  streets.  The  hum  of  life  begins 
again  to  be  hetird,  as  the  father  car- 
ries a  little  tired  figure  along  the  fast- 
filling  thoroughfare.  The  world  goes 
on  as  usual.  The  hour  is  rung  with 
a  deeper  tone  and  a  firmer  stroke, 
but  no  one  notices  the  difference. 
The  old  clock  works  on  the  same, 
and  yet  not  the  same ;  it  does  not 
ring  the  hours  as  it  used ;  at  least, 
not  to  everybody.  Three,  out  of  the 
busy  multitude  of  that  vast  city, 
gathered   tosrether  in  the  small  room 
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in  that  noisome  street,  hear  its  tones  Never  does  the  father  enter  the 
fraught  with  a  new  meaning.  The  tower  on  '  clock  nights  '  without  re- 
bell  speaks  to  Sadie  of  a  reclaimed  membering  his  dear  little  child,  in  all 
father.  It  speaks  to  the  poor  father  that  loneliness  and  cold,  putting  forth 
of  his  little  daughter's  love.  her  utmost  strength,  gladly  sacrificing 
Let  us  not  say  it  was  no  matter  if  herself  to  shield  him,  without  any 
the  old  clock  had  been  silent  for  one  hope  of  reward  save  that  of  success 
nicht  in  the  year.  It  did  matter ;  in  the  undertaking  and  the  inesti- 
thouoh  the  father's  neglect  of  duty  !  mable  possession  of  a  good  conscience 
mi^ht  never  have  been  discovered.  towards  God  and  man. 
The  child  acted  from  the  highest,  pur- 
est, yes,  holiest  motive,—  unselfish  love.  ' 
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BY   KATE   SEYMOUR   MACLEAN,    KINGSTON. 


'  Blind  and  deaf  that  we  are  :  Oh,  think,  if  thou  yet  love  anj'body  living,  wait 
not  till  death  sweep  down  the  paltry  little  dust-clouds  and  idle  dissonances  of  the  moment,  and 
all  be  at  least  so  mournfully  clear  and  beautiful,  when  it  is  too  late  I' — Carhik's  ^Reminiscences.^ 

OUT  of  the  foregone  silence  whose  place  is  hidden 
In  the  dark  backward  of  time,  a  strong  swift  stream 
Flows,  and  is  heard  not  of  man,  whose  thoughts,  unchidden, 

Dream,  and  heed  not  the  vision  within  the  dream, 
Or  the  manifold  voices  calling,  and  hands  that  hold, 
Till  the  voices  are  dumb,  and  the  hands  that  he  loved  are  cold. 

The  slow  rain  falls  on  the  grave  that  the  winds  blow  over. 
Yet  the  sweet,  otill  face  beneath  heeds  not,  nor  hears, 

Though  the  drops  that  fall  be  wrung  from  thy  heart,  fond  lover, — 
Tears,  and  the  rain  are  one  to  her  who  hath  done  with  tears, 

In  the  land  where  the  twilight  reigns,  and  the  shadows  be, 

And  the  soundless  river  of  time  sinks  into  the  Silent  Sea. 

There  the  heart  is  at  rest  from  the  anguish  of  hope's  delaying, — 
Lips  that  spoke  not,  and  hands  too  busy  for  love's  warm  press  ; 

The  sad  curved  eyelids  rise  not  for  all  thy  praying, — 

The  clinging  hands,  unclasped,  fall  loose  from  love's  caress, 

And  the  tender  mouth  smiles  on  in  a  calm  so  strange 

Thy  passionate  kisses  change  not — nought  shall  change. 

The  slow  rain  falls  on  the  grave  that  the  winds  blow  over, 
And  the  long  grass  waves,  and  anon  the  sun  shines  bright. 

And  the  mould  is  sweet  with  the  smell  of  the  blossoming  clover, 
And  the  winter  follows  the  spring  as  the  day  the  night; 

But  the  days  return  no  more  w-hen  thou  couldst  make, 

For  one,  the  whole  world  blossom  for  thy  love's  sake. 
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A   Literary  Note. 


BY    R.    W,    BOODLE,    MONTREAL. 


IN  a  previous  number  of  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly  I  attempted  to 
estimate  the  effect  that  passing  events 
exercise  upon  the  mind  and  works  of 
poets,  and  illustrated  these  tendencies 
by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  '  Idylls  of 
the  King.'  In  the  present  short  paper 
I  propose  to  consider  one  of  the  many 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
poetic  nature.  We  learn  upon  the 
best  authority  that  the  poet  is  born — 

*  Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of 
scorn. 

The  love  of  love.' 

Nor  would  it  be  uninsti'uctive  to  at- 
tempt to  trace  and  differentiate  the 
effects  of  the  different  passions  upon 
poetic  and  ordinary  natures.  The  pre- 
sent small  contribution  to  a  great  sub- 
ject was  suggested  by  observing  the 
curious  fate  of  Scott's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  Trosachs  in  '  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.'  Suggested  itself  by  a 
passage  in  Milton  (which  was  possibly- 
due  in  part  to  a  description  in  Boccac- 
cio), it  has  been  outdone  by  Words- 
worth in  one  of  his  most  magnificent 
passages.  Wordsworth's  own  descrip- 
tion in  turn  served  as  a  model  to 
Tennyson  and  to  James  Russell  Low- 
ell. I  shall  come  to  this  part  of  my 
subject  presently,  but,  before  doing  so 
I  would  suggest  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
pax't  that  Emulation  has  played  as  a 
poetic  motive  power. 

Potent,  to  some  extent,  in  all  periods 
of  poetic  growth,  Emulation  is  never 
so  powerful  as  it  is  in  the  earliest 
periods.      Keats  has  compared  human 


life  to  a  large  mansion  of  many  apart- 
ments ;  the  first  is  the  Infant  or 
Thoughtless  Chamber  ;  the  second 
the  Chamber  of  Maiden  Thought, 
in  which,  as  the  soul  lingers,  the 
light  becomes  gradually  extiguished, 
and  the  soul  begins  to  feel  the 
'Burden  of  the  Mysteiy.'  And  as 
in  human  life,  so  in  the  growth  of 
poetic  stature  there  is  an  infant  or 
thoughtless  period,  during  which  Emu- 
lation, or,  as  we  should  rather  call  it  in 
this  case.  Imitation,  is  of  paramount 
impoi'tance  in  the  formation  of  style. 
The  imitation  is  often  indirect,  un- 
conscious, but  still  it  is  imitation.  As 
a  good  illustration  of  which  I  will 
take  the  last  verse  of  Tennyson's  poem 

'To '    (published  in    1830).     [I 

must  apologize  to  my  readers  for  my 
frequency  of  quotation  ;  but  notes  like 
these  are^tiseless  unless  profusely  il- 
lustrated. ] 

'  Weak  Truth  a-leaning  on  her  crutch, 

Wan,  wasted  Truth  in  her  utmost  need, 

Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed, 

Until  she  be  an  athlete  bold, 

And  weary  with  a  fingers  touch 

Those  writhed  limbs  of  lightning  speed  ; 
Like  that  strange  angel  which  of  old, 

Until  the  breaking  of  the  light, 
Wrestled  with  wandering  Israel, 

Past  Yabbok  brook  the  livelong  night, 
And  heaven's  mazed  signs  stood  still 
In  the  dim  tract  of  Penuel.' 

Here  there  is  only  one  word  that 
betrays  the  source  of  inspiration  ;  but 
who  can  doubt  that  from  the  fourth 
line  onwards  the  youthful  Tennyson 
is  attempting  to  catch  the  inimitable 
movement  of  the  last  part  of  Keats' 
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*  Sonnet '  on    Chapman's   Homer, 

'  Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  T  been  told, 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  de- 
mesne : 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till   I    heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and 

bohl  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look  at  each  other  with  a  mild  surmise — 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Uarien.' 

Of  course,  as  thought  is  '  more  and 
more  '  in  the  poet,  direct  imitation  be- 
comes less  and  less ;  still  there  are 
many  expressions  and  passages,  espe- 
cially in  the  Greek  and  Roman  mas- 
terpieces, that  have  been  the  soui'ce  of 
frequent  imitation,  rising  even  to 
Emulation,  by  mature  poets.  Tenny- 
son, I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  mosaic  of 
classical  recollections  such  as  when  he 
uses  Virgil's 

'  Dixit :  et  avertens  rosea  cervice  refulsit,' 

in  the  following  lines  of  '  The  Prin- 
cess, 

'She  turned:  the  very  nape  of  her  white  neck 
Was  rosed  with  indignation.' 

u^Eschylus' famous  avrjpiBfxov  yeXaa-fxa 
must  have  had  a  crowd  of  imitators, 
though  I  can  only  recall  at  the  mo- 
ment Keble's  '  many-twinkling  smile 
of  ocean,'  and  'the  innumerable  laugh- 
ter of  the  sea,'  of  the  '  Epic  of  Hades. ' 
Horace's 

'  Deliberata  morte  ferocior 
Savis  Liburnis  scilicet  invidens 
Privata  deduci  superbo 
Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho,' 

written  of  Cleopatra,  was  most  cer- 
tainly in  the  mind  of  Shakespeare,  if 
only  as  a  recollection  of  school  days, 
when  he  wrote 

'  My  resolution  's  placed,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me.' — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

So,  too,  Tennyson  wrote  to  the  same 
effect, 

'  I  died  a  queen.  The  Roman  soldier  found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my  brows, 

A  name  for  ever  !  Lying  robed  and  crown'd 
Worthy  a  Roman  sx^ouse.' 

And  Cowper  probably  had  Horace 


in  his  mind  when  describing  the  death 
of  Boadicea — 

'  She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride,'  &c. 

I  will  not  tii-e  my  readers  with  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  this  point.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  influence 
of  the  great  classics  upon  the  early 
style  of  poets  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. The  manner  of  a  young  poet 
is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  built 
up  out  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  and 
until  the  time  has  come  when  he  feels 
the  consciousness  of  something  spe- 
cially his  own  that  he  has  to  give  the 
world,  his  highest  poetical  efforts  are 
little  better  than  tours  de  force,  wx-itten 
in  the  style  of  any  poet  under  whose 
influence  he  has  lately  fallen.  But  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  part  of  poetic 
emulation  does  not  end  here.  There 
are  certain  *  commonplaces  '  or  topics 
that  are  the  property  of  poets,  whether 
Epic,  Lyric  or  Elegiac,  and  these  once 
called  into  being  are  constantly  reap- 
pearing. In  this  case  the  thought  is 
immaterial,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
poet  lies  in  the  perfection  of  work- 
manship with  which  he  handles  his 
subject.  I  know  not  who  it  was  who 
first  compared  theocean  swayed  by  the 
moon  to  the  lover  and  his  mistress, 
but  the  idea  has  been,  perha[)S,  as  fruit 
ful  as  any  other  in  poetry.  Here  are 
a  few  instances  of  the  use  to  which 
this  comparison  has  been  put.  I  will 
start  with  Shakespeare  : — 

'  He  says  he  loves  my  daughter  ; 
I  think  so  too  ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
L'pon  the  water  as  he'll  stand  and  read, 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes.' 

—  W  inter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Coleridge's  lines  on  the  subject  in 
the  '  Ancient  Mariner  '  are  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  of  all — 

'  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  Ocean  hath  no  blast  ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently, 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

'  If  he  may  know  which  wa}'  to  go; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him.' 
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In  Bailey's  '  Festus '  the  same  figure 
reappeax's  in  Helen's  song — 

'  Thine  eye  was  glassed  in  mine 
As  the  moon  is  in  the  sea, 
And  its  shine  was  on  the  brine — 

Rosalie ! 
The  rose  hath  lost  its  red, 
And  the  star  is  in  the  sea, 
And  the  briny  tear  is  shed — ■ 

Rosalie  !  ' 

Such  an  idea  could  not  escape  Ten- 
nyson, and  we  find  it  in  his  '  Dream 
of  Fair  Women  : — ' 

'  Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 
The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow. ' 

Even  after  these  passages  one  can 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell's  lines, 

'  And,  as  the  sea  doth  oft  lie  still, 

Making  its  waters  meet. 
As  if  by  an  unconscious  will, 

For  the  moon's  silver  feet, 
So  lay  my  soul  within  mine  eyes 
When  thou,  its  guardian  moon,  didst  rise. 

*  And  now,  how  e'er  its  waves  above 

May  toss  and  seem  unceaseful, 
One  strong,  eternal  law  of  Love, 

With  guidance  sure  and  peaceful, 
As  calm  and  natural  as  breath. 
Moves  its  great    depths    through    life    and 
death.' 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  group  of 
passages,  the  similarity,  between  some 
of  which  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
pointed  out,  but  which  led  me  origin- 
ally to  put  these  few  notes  together 
on  the  subject  of  poetic  Emulation. 
The  passages  are  interesting  not  only 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  for  the 
curious  exemplification  they  give  of  the 
transmission  of  ideas,  as  well  as  for 
the  capital  illustration  that  they  afibrd 
of  the  different  styles  of  their  authors. 
The  idea  of  compai-ing  the  labouring 
hand  of  Nature  to  the  works  of  human 
architecture  must  have  often  struck 
poets,  but  it  was  never  so  fully  brought 
out  before,  as  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  description  of  the  Trosachs.  In  the 
passage  of  Milton,  that  was  in  Scott's 
mind  when  he  wrote  his  description, 
the  idea  is  not  present.  Still  it  will 
be  interesting  to  have  all  the  passages 
before  us.     We  need  not  begin  with 


'  The  Decameron '  as,  though  it  was 
possibly  Milton's  original,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  of  sufficient  account  to 
merit  quotation.  Milton's  description 
of  Paradise  (P.  L.  iv.  236,  &c.)  is  as 
follows  : — 

'  To  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell. 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped 

brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades 
Ran  Nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice 

art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,   and 

plain, 

*  *  «  *  * 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums 

and  balm, 
Others  whose  fruit,    burnish'd   with   golden 

rind. 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fable  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste.' 

Such  was  the  passage  that  was  ap- 
parently in  Scott's  mind  as  he  wrote 
the  famous  description  that  appears  in 
«  The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  (1810)*— 

'  The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 

Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way  ; 

Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 

Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 

Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 

Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid, 

Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 

Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle  ; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 

Th:  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 

Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 

Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 

The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

Form'd  turret,  dome  or  battlement, 

Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret. 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 

Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 

Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare. 

Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  b.anner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  shivered  brows  display'd. 

Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade. 

All  twinkling  with  the  de wdrops  sheen, 

The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 

Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild. 

Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child  ; 

Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 

Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there  ; 

*  This  is  the  date  of  publication,  that  of 
wi-iting  was  during  the  summer  of  1809,  when 
Sir  Walter  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Tros- 
achs. He  has  a  very  similar  description  in 
Rokeby  II.  8. 
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The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower  ; 
Fox-glove  and  nightshade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  everj'  stam 
The  wsather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  bou,'hs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Orey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  ;  | 

Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak  | 

Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock  ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  i>eaks  glanced, 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  waiiderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  ; 
.So  wondrous  wild  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. ' 

—  (Canto  I.,  12,  13.) 

Unhappily  for  Sir\Yalter,  his  mag- 
nificent description  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  genius  of  mightier  mould, 
and,  in  18 U,  it  appeared  in  'The  Ex- 
cursion' (Book  II.),  at  once  etherial- 
ized  and  transformed.  But  we  must 
aive  to  Scott,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
suggesting  the  following  passage  : — 

'  A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
'Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  -waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city— boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdra-wn  into  a  boundless  depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splendour— without  end  ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  tipon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed  ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stare — illumination  of  aU  gems  ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified  :  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountains-steeps  and  summits,  where- 

unto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rock  and  eme- 
rald turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  i)alace,  citadel  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Bight  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fixed;  and  fixed  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use, 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  ; 


Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 
This  little  vale,  a  dwelling  place  of  man, 
Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible — 
I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 
That  which  I  sair  was  the  revealed  abode 
Of  Spirits  in  beatitude.' 

Such  a  passage  as  this  could  not  fail 
of  imitators,  and  has  found  two  at 
least.  In  1827-8  the  Poet  Laureate 
was  writing  his  '  Lover's  Tale ' — a 
poem  interesting  if  only  as  a  work  in 
which  the  student  of  literature  can 
trace  the  different  styles  that  con- 
tributed to  form  that  unique  medium 
of  elegance  and  thought,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  part  of  Tennyson's  poetic 
work — his  style.  The  following  pas- 
sage comes  from  the  first  part  of  the 
'Lover's  Tale  '  :— 

'  The  path  was  perilous,  loosely  strewn  with 

crags  : 
We  mounted  slowly  ■;  yet  to  both  there  came 
The  joy  of  life  in  steepness  overcome. 
And  victories  of  ascent,  and  looking  down 
On  all  that  had  look'd  down  on  us  ;  and  joy 
In  breathing  nearer  heaven  ;  and  joy  to  me, 
High  over  all  the  azure-circled  earth. 
To  breathe  with  her  as  if  in  heaven  itself  ; 
And  more  than  joj-  that  I  to  her  became 
Her  guardian  and  her  angel,  raising  her 
Still  higher,  past  all  peril,  until  she  saw 
Beneath  her  feet  the  region  far  away. 
Beyond  the  nearest  mountain's  boskj-  brows, 
Burst  into  open  prospect— heath  and  hill, 
And  hollow  lined  and  wooded  to  the  lips, 
And  steep-down  walls  of  battlemented  rock 
Gilded  with  broom,  or  shatter'd  into  spires, 
And  glory  of  broad  waters  interfused, 
Whence  rose  as  it  were  breath  and  steam  of 

gold. 
And  over  all  the  great  wood  rioting 
And  climbing,streak'd  or  starr'd  at  intervals 
With  falling  brook  or  blossom'd  bush— and 

last, 
Framing  the  mighty  landscape  to  the  west, 
A  purple  range  of  mountain-cones,  between 
Whose  interspaces  gush'd  in  blinding  bursts 
The  incorporate  blaze  of  sun  and  sea.' 

Few  critics  would  be  inclined  to 
claim  for  this  passage  any  high  merit 
in  itself.  Whatever  beauty,  however, 
it  possesses  belongs  to  Wordsworth 
rather  than  to  Tennyson.  In  the  last 
passage  which  I  shall  quote,  the  writer 
has  made  the  idea  thoroughly  his  own. 
The  origin  of  the  passage  is  clear 
enough,  but  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth. 
It  comes  from  the  '  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
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far  (1848)  by  J.  Russell  Lowell, 
and  very  happily  describes  the  work 
of  a  severe  American  winter  : — 

'Down  swept  the   chill  wind  from  the  moun- 
tain peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old  ; 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak 

It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 
And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's 

cheek  ; 
It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare; 
The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which   he  could  house  him,  winter- 
proof  ; 
All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams- 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars  : 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-crypt 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze  ; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 
But  silvei-y  mosses  that  downward  grew  ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesque  of  ice-fern  leaf  ; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through, 

and  here 
He  caught  the  nodding  buUrush-tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops. 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun. 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one  : 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice  : 
'Twas  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day. 
Each  fleeting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 
Lest  the  happy  model  shouM  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry, 
By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. ' 

Icannot  conclude  these  jottings  with- 
out noting  a  further  part  that  is  play- 
ed by  the  poetic  motive  power  of 
Emulation.  We  have  seen  that,  as 
Imitation,  it  determines  the  form  that 
the  poet's  earliest  efforts  at  expression 


take  ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  ima- 
gery and  expression  of  even  mature 
poetry  Emulation  has  an  important 
part.  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that 
in  some  poets  it  is,  after  all,  the  main 
motive  power.  If  we  may  believe 
Ovid,  his  poems  were  the  mere  out- 
come of  the  love  of  poetic  expi-ession. 
Whatever  he  wrote,  he  tells  us,  fell 
into  verse.  In  his  *  In  Memoriam  ' 
the  Laureate  compares  himself  to  the 
linnet — 

'  I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing.' 

And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  '  short  swallow-flights  of  song  ' 
bear  unmistakable  signs  of  the  labour 
of  the  file  we  may  believe  him.  For  '  In 
Memoriam '  was  the  inspired  utter- 
ance of  the  spiritual  hopes  and  fears 
of  its  time  ;  to  this  fact  is  to  be  attri- 
buted alike  its  immense  prestige  in 
the  past  and  its  sensibly  lessened  hold 
upon  the  present  age. 

But  in  the  case  of  such  poets  as 
Virgil  and  Milton  we  have  to  look  for 
some  other  motive  power  than  the  in- 
spiration of  a  burdened  heart.  Such 
a  motive  power  we  find  in  Emulation, 
in  the  wish  inspired  by  the  master- 
pieces of  other  poets  to  produce  some- 
thing the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  With  this  master-force,  if  it  is 
to  be  effective,  other  things  must  co- 
operate. Poetical  sensibility,  a  well 
stored  mind,  practice  in  verse,  are  all 
necessary  to  give  form  to  the  poet's 
words.  But  in  such  cases  the  motive 
power  is  to  be  found  in  Emulation. 
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BY   F.    BLAKE   CROFTON. 


Bui  one  of  the  soldiers  v:ith  a  spear  pierced  His  side,  and  foi-thwith  came  there  out  blood  and 

water. — St/  John  xix.  34. 

A  SHADOW  of  the  coming  reign  of  peace 
Falls  heavy  on  my  spirit  :  soon  He  comes 
To  end  my  hard-won  mastery  on  earth, 
And  mock  me  with  His  pity  from  His  throne  ! 

And  never  more 
Shall  human  suffering  pain  the  Son  of  Man, 

Whose  brightness  tortured  me  in  paradise,* 

And  now  whose  sorrow  solaces  in  hell. 

But  I'll  not  fret  myself  before  my  time, 

And,  while  my  sway  endures,  I'll  hound  my  slaves 

To  wield  the  spear 
And  stab  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Rouse,  tyrant  trembling  for  a  blood-bought  crown  ! 
The  smouldering  flame  that  threatens  thine  own  house 
Hurl  at  another's  ;  lead  thy  people  on 
With  flaring  lights  of  glory  to  their  bane  : 

Ever  the  spear 
Draws  drops  of  anguish  from  His  hated  side  ! 

Aspiring  statesman,  bide  thy  time  to  break 
The  trustful  slumber  of  a  rival  race 
With  sudden  summons  ;  buy  historic  fame — 
Shunning  the  grim  face  of  tliy  creature.  War — 

With  others'  blood ; 
For  human  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Christ. 

Flushed  with  a  spotless  triumph,  patriots, 
Pass  from  defensive  to  defiant  strife 
And  urge  the  war  of  races,  till  you  leave 
A  heritage  of  hatred  to  your  sons  ; 

For  motherland. 
Piercing  His  soul  who  '  came  not  to  destroy.' 

Yoke  victory  to  thy  chariot  and  ride  on, 
Trampling  the  pride  of  nations,  conqueror  ! 
Let  thy  maimed  warriors  writhe  alone  ;  for  thou 
Art  scorn  of  Godt  for  His  viie  images, 

And  scorn  of  mine 
For  Him  who  pleads  for  them  at  God's  right  hand  ! 
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Why  stay  to  rest  thee — fiends  disdain  to  rest — 
Why  dream  of  rest  in  thy  predestined  course  ? 
Why  shrink  to  win  a  deathless  name  by  death  1 
Are  sighs  of  orphans  heard  in  the  acclaim 
Of  multitudes  ] 
Do  hosts  in  triumph  reck  the  grief  of  Christ 

Wake,  silent  trump  of  holy  discord  I  Sword 
Of  God  and  Gideon,  hew  the  Gentiles  down  ! 
Smite  for  the  love  of  graceless  babes  unborn! 
Clash,  rival  crosses ;  mock  the  Crucified  ! 

Blaze,  fires  of  death  ! 
I  will  accept  the  incense  that  He  loathes. 

Poets  sublime,  that  sway  the  souls  of  men, 
Sing  still  of  arms  and  human  hecatombs. 
And  wrath  and  glory  and  the  pride  of  race  : 
Let  rhymsters  mumble  of  love,  pity,  peace  ; 
Sing  ye  the  spear 
That  glances  from  its  victims  to  His  heart. 

And  thou,  enthusiast,  whose  genius  caught 
The  soul  of  Revolution  and  enchained 
Its  fiery  essence  in  a  song,  thy  strains 
Again  shall  stir  rapt  throngs  to  fratricide. 

To  arms  !  to  arms  ! 
When  Christ  was  dead,  the  spear-point  drew  His  blood. 

Sound,  trump  and  drum  and  fife  and  clarion, 
Sound  to  the  rhythmic  march  of  myriads. 
With  Christian  benedictions  on  their  pride, 
And  beauty's  smile  upon  their  waving  plumes. 

In  pomp  march  on 
To  wound  the  wearied  spirit  of  your  Christ. 

Oh,  pygmy  pomp  and  blazon  of  man's  war  ! 
Where  Michael  strove  with  Satan  mid  the  stars, 
There  were  seraphic  deeds  and  agonies, 
And  not  this  earthly  death  !  Nathless,  I  crave 

Large  heaps  of  slain — 
The  sin  of  His  own  slayers  tortured  Him. 

Dear  is  the  murderer's  dagger  ;  dear  the  rack 
That  strains  the  frame  of  one  who  testifies 
With  his  last  breath  to  Christ ;  dearest  the  spear 
That  stabs  Him  ceaselessly — each  human  wound 

Another  thrust. 
To  feast  my  memory  upon  in  hell. 

■*  It  is  not  wholly  by  a  verse-monger's  license  that  the  Antichrist  is  depicted  here  as  an  arch-fiend.  Seve- 
ral early  Christian  writers  believed  him  to  be  Satan  himself,  incarnate  or  otherwise.  Jerome  descrihed  him 
as  the  son  of  the  devil ;  so  did  Origen,  who  added  that  he  was  '  the  counterpart  of  Christ.'  In  the  Jewish- 
Christian  '  Ascensio  Vatis  Isaia;,'  according  to  the  Encyclojxpdia  Britannica,  '  the  angel  Berial,  prince  of 
this  world,  identical  with  Sammael  or  Satan,  and  representing  Antichrist,  is  saij  to  descend  in  the  last 
days.'— F.  B.  C. 

t  '  Soti  lo  sdegno  di  Dio  ;  nessxim  mi  tocchi  ! ' — Alfieri,  of  Napoleon. 
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BY     MACHAOX. 


IF  an   extensive  landed   proprietor 
had,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
commenced  the    erection    of   a  large 
mansion  on  his  estate,  but  had  never 
brought  it  to  completion  ;  if  he  had 
periodically   summoned   the  aid  of  a 
skilful  builder,  and  requested  him  to 
report  the  condition  of  the  structure 
and    enumerate    the    operations   and 
materials  necessary  for  its  completion, 
and  if,  after  paying  for  the  report,  he 
had  responded  to  it  with  an  indignant 
assurance  that  it  was  not  a  castle  he 
wanted,  but  the  skeleton  of  a  house 
that  might  some  day  be  habitable,  the 
behaviour   of    this   proprietor   would 
very  much  resemble  that  of  our  Gov- 
ernments in  the  matter  of  the  Militia 
system.     Scientific  military  men  are 
brought  from  the  Imperial  Army,  and 
placed  in  command  of  our  battalions. 
They  review  the  raw  levies,  hastily 
thrown  together  to  make  a  show,  but 
finding  them  imperfect  in  their  drill, 
poorly  equipped  and  inadequately  re- 
munerated,   they    report   accordingly, 
and    suggest    remedies    for    existing 
evils.     Such  reports  do  not  seem  to 
arrest   the    attention    of    the  ruling 
powers,  and  civilians,  generally,   are 
inclined    to    treat    them    with    deri- 
sion.     The  comments   made   by  one 
leading  journal  on  the  last  report  sent 
in,  a  very  able  one,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  reforms  suggested  might  do 
very  well  for  a  military  nation,  which 
we  were  not,  and  that  the  expense  in- 
volved in  carrying  them  out  would  be 
far  beyond  our  means  or  requirements. 
Nor  was  such  sentiment  unreasonable. 
We  have  never  received  anything  like 
value  for   the    expenditure  that  has 


bepn  made  on  our  present  system  of 
military  defence.     We  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  safety  we  enjoy 
does  not  depend  on  this  system,  but 
on  the  improbability  of  our  being  in- 
volved in  war.      Amongst  our  popula- 
tion we   have   excellent  material  for 
soldiers — plenty  of  muscle,  abundance 
of    patriotism     and     unquestionable 
bravery — but    soldiers    Mho    will    be 
steady  under  fire  cannot  be  made  by 
two  weeks'  drill  every  second  year.  In 
actual  warfare  seasoned  men  are  also 
required  ;  and  those  youths,  particu- 
larly in  city  regiments,  who  have  en- 
gaged in  militaiy  training  as  a  calis- 
thenic  exercise,  or  a  social  amusement, 
would  find,  if  called  into   active  ser- 
vice, that   they  could  not  long  hold 
out  against  the  shocks  and  privations 
of  a  campaign.     This  was  abundantly 
verified  by  the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Ridgeway,    although    it  was 
brief  in  duration  and  accomplished  in 
the  pleasant  weather  of  the  early  sum- 
mer.     Predatory  raids,  such  as  that 
which  our  volunteers  then  went  forth 
to  resist,  seem  to   be  the  only  hostile 
attacks  from  abroad  which  we  have 
any  reason  to  apprehend  ;  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  many  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  good  govern- 
ment to  keep  up   at   a  heavy  annual 
expense  a  nominally  large  but  really 
inefiicient  military  force.     AVhilst  our 
present  relations  with  England  exist, 
it  could  happen   only  by   her  action 
that  we  should  be  embroiled  in  a  con- 
test with  a  foreign  enemy.      But  the 
policy  of  England  has  long  been  against 
any  great  war,  and   the  petty  ones  in 
which  she  thinks  proper  to  engage  on 
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the  remote  points  of  the  Empire  can- 
not directly  affect  us.  Should  any  of 
the  great  Powers  challenge  her,  as 
France  challenged  Germany,  she 
would,  of  course,  have  to  fight :  but 
this  is  a  very  improbable  contingency 
considering,  amongst  other  things,  her 
maritime  supremacy.  None  of  these 
Powers  could  annoy  us  much  by  land 
save  the  United  States  and,  perhaps, 
Russia.  The  1-itter  might,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  disembark,  a 
few  troops,  under  cover  of  its  Pacific 
Squadron,  amongst  the  settlers  and 
aborigines  of  Bjitish  Columbia.  But 
our  eastern  coast  would  be  so  well 
protected  by  British  cruisers,  and,  ad- 
ditionally, in  the  winter  season  by 
ice,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  hostile  fleet  to  land  troops 
numerous  enough  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  interior.  It  is,  then,  only  from 
our  powerful  but  peaceable  neighbour, 
the  United  States,  that  a  land  attack 
of  any  importance  could  be  dreaded. 
Such  an  attack  is  not  by  any  means 
likely  to  occur  ;  but  should  unhappily 
a  quarrel  arise  between  that  great  na- 
tion and  our  mother-country  what 
would  our  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in- 
experienced troops  avail  against  the 
masses  that  could  be  poured  over  our 
border  at  a  thousand  points  1  The 
United  States  could  with  ease  bring 
against  us  twelve  men  for  every  one 
that  we  could  put  into  the  field,  and 
should  it  be  announced  in  that  coun- 
try that  Grant  or  Sherman  required 
men  to  invade  Canada,  an  army  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  might 
be  enrolled  within  a  few  weeks.  After 
our  experience  of  the  civil  war,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the 
contingent  which  England  could  spare 
and  transport  to  our  aid  would  avail 
in  repelling  the  attack.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  who  will  say,  as  many 
have  said  before,  '  Never  mind ;  we 
drove  the  Yankees  back  in  the  last 
American  war,  and  we  can  do  so 
again.'  But  things  are  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  now  from  what  they 
were  in  those  days.     Since   then  our 


population  has  certainly  increased,  but 
what  are  four,  or  even  five  millions,  to 
fifty  millions  1  The  United  States 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  a  strong 
military  Power,  and  the  never-ceasing 
influx  of  emigration  from  Germany  is 
tending  to  make  the  country  still  more 
military  in  its  character.  Facilities 
for  the  concentration  of  troops  now 
exist  which  were  scarcely  dreamed  of 
in  the  War  of  1812.  But  it  is  a  con- 
solation to  know  that  nothing  save  a 
very  grave  cause  could  now  precipi- 
tate the  United  States  into  a  war  with 
England,  as  both  nations  could  not 
fail  to  suffer  in  consequence,  commer- 
cially and  otherwise,  almost  beyond 
computation. 

What  have  we  actually  received  in 
return  for  our  heavy  expenditure  on 
the  Militia  1  Doubtless  that  expendi- 
ture has  fostered  a  loyal,  a  patriotic 
and  a  military  spirit  amongst  our  peo- 
ple. It  has  improved  the  physique 
and  the  bearing  of  many  of  our  young 
men.  It  has  established  a  frame-work 
for  defensive  purposes,  incomplete  in- 
deed, but  which  may  eventually  be 
filled  up  should  the  necessity  of  so  do- 
ing arise.  It  has  supplied  guards  of 
honour  and  escorts  for  distinguished 
persons.  It  has  pi'ovided  a  force  for 
police  purposes  which  has  been  useful 
on  four  occasions,  at  least ;  namely, 
during  two  Fenian  incursions ;  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  riot  among  engineers 
at  Belleville ;  and  when  employed  to 
warn  off  a  pair  of  professional  pugi- 
lists who  were  anxious  to  fight  on 
Canadian  soil.  The  sentimental  and 
aesthetic  benefits  mentioned  above  are 
duly  appreciated,  but  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  cheaply  secured.  Omitting 
these,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  may 
reasonably  come  is  that  it  is  as  a 
peace-preserving  force  that  the  Cana- 
dian Militia,  for  many  years  past,, 
has  proved  itself  most  valuable.  The 
question  then  naturally  arises — could 
not  an  efficient  force  which  would 
perform  most  of  the  duties  now  dis- 
charged by  peace-oflicers,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing a  thorough  military  organiza- 
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tion  and  training,  be  established  and 
maintained  at  a  cost  no  greater  than 
is  involved  in  our  present  unsatisfac- 
tory expenditure  for  military  pur- 
poses? A  reply  in  the  affirmative 
may  be  justified  from  considering  that 
a  smaller  number  of  men  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  those  who  should  be  in 
its  pay  might  have  their  services  util- 
ized in  discharging  duties  which  are 
now  performed  by  civil  officers  who 
receive  a  large  amount  of  the  public 
money.  To  speak  briefly,  the  sort  of 
a  military  force  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  Dominion  would  be  one 
which,  though  thoroughly  trained, 
armed  and  equipped  as  soldiers  are, 
would  yet  be  ordinarily  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  police  duties. 

At  present  there  are  in  Europe  two 
organizations  of  this  class  which  have 
proved  themselves  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  These  are  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  and  the  Guardia  Civil 
of  Spain.  In  many  particulars  these 
two  bodies  resemble  each  other.  Each 
is  armed,  clothed  and  drilled  in  mili- 
tary style  ;  each  has  a  mounted  arm 
of  the  service  ;  each  demands  a  good 
education  and  a  high  character  on  the 
part  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  force;  and  each  discharges  the 
duties  of  peace-officers  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  districts  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  But  if  Canada 
were  seeking  a  model  on  which  to  es- 
tablish a  similar  force  for  herself,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Civil  Guard  of 
Spain  would  be  the  proper  one  to  se- 
lect. The  chief  reason  for  this  pre- 
ference is  that  this  force  is  even  more 
military  in  its  character  than  the  Irish 
one.  The  latter  is  certainly  drilled  in 
military  fashion,  but  has  no  direct 
communication  or  relation  with  the 
army.  The  Spanish  Guards,  being 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  best  class  of 
men  in  the  line,  being  subject  to  mili- 
tary law,  having  at  their  head  a  dis- 
tinguished military  man  who  has  seen 
actual  service,  and   being  occasionally 


called  upon  to  act  in  masses  with  the 
troops,  possess  more  of  the  charactei- 
istics  of    soldiers.     It    must   also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Irish  force  is 
trained  and  fitted  to  act  in  a  country 
whose   condition,  socially    and   politi- 
cally, is   a   very  exceptional  one.     It 
may  be  interesting  briefly  to  examine 
some   particulars  connected   with  the 
organization    and     functions   of    the 
Guardia   Civil,  and   in   doing   so  the 
reader  will  perceive   how   closely  the 
requirements  of  Spain  resemble  those 
of  our  own  country,  and    how  invalu- 
able such  a  body  of  men   would  be  in 
our  own  rural  districts.     The  original 
members  of    the    force   having    been 
military  men,  tiie  sons  of  these,  who 
have  served  faithfully,  are  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  trained 
as  cadets  in  a  college  connected  with 
the    force.      These,    when    duly  pre- 
])ared,  are   admitted   into   the   ranks. 
Well-educated    volunteers    from    the 
army  are,  under  certain  conditions,  re- 
ceived also.     No  person  is  eligible  as 
a    candidate   for    admission  who   has 
ever  been  tried  for  a  criminal  offence, 
or  who  has  even  been  the  defendant  in 
a  civil  action.     The  original  standard 
of  height  was  5  ft.  8  in.,  but  it  is  now 
somewhat  lower,  and  no  one  is  accept- 
ed under  the   age  of  twenty-two   or 
over  that  of  forty-five.      The  men  act 
in  bodies  as  soldiers  and  in   pairs  as 
policemen.       They    also    assume    the 
duties  of  detectives,  but  ai-e  not  allow- 
ed to  resort  to  anything  like  mean  es- 
pionage.      Tiie    foot-guard    carries    a 
Remington  rifle,  and  sometimes  a  re- 
volver ;  the  mounted  guard,  a  carbine, 
sword  and  revolver.    Both  live  in  bar- 
racks, which  are  models  of  cleanliness 
and   good  order,   and   their  wives,  if 
they   have  any,   are  allowed   to   live 
with  them.     A  CaitiUa,  or  short  code 
of  instruction,  is  drawn  up  for  the  use 
and  guidance  of  the  corps.     The  first 
part  relates   to  the  general  duties  of 
its  members,  and  commences  with  the 
important  notification  that  '  Honour 
must  be  the  chief  object  of  the  Civil 
Guard. '    Then  follow  admonitions  and 
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directions,  as  the  case  may  demand,  on 
the  subjects  of /'?Y>'//(7e,  7?;o'/-«/f',  personal 
cleanliness,  good  behaviour,  rudeness 
of  speech,  respect  for  the  uniform, 
faithfulness,  calmness,  dionity,  gentle- 
ness, protection  of  the  afflicted,  rescue 
of  those  in  danger  of  burning  or 
drowning,  acceptance  of  rewards, 
modes  of  salutation,  avoidance  cf  nick 
names,  respectful  manners  towards 
civil  and  militaiy  authorities,  courtesy 
towards  ladies,  the  watching  of  sus- 
pected characters,  ccinduct  towards 
woHnded  or  otherwise  injured  persons, 
impropriety  of  listening  to  private  con- 
versations, with  other  particulars  as  to 
the  guard's  duty  in  relation  to  the  civil 
authorities.  The  second  part  of  his 
instructions  refers  to  service  on  the 
highway.  Thickets,  taverns,  etc.,  must 
be  searched  for  suspected  characters,  if 
any  are  around.  Patrol  duty  must  be 
performed  by  pairs  of  guards,  ten  or 
twelve  paces  apart,  the  pairs  not  ob- 
serving a  particular  hour  for  their  pa- 
trol, and  seldom  returning  by  the  same 
road.  Gipsies  must  be  watched.  The 
owners  of  broken  down  conveyances, 
and  other  unfortunate  travellers  must 
be  assisted  and  directed.  The  blind, 
dumb,  lame  and  destitute  requiring 
shelter  must  be  cared  for.  Assistance 
and  protection  may  be  given  to  road- 
makers,  and  an  escort  provided  for 
conveyances  carrying  valuables.  A 
watch  must  be  kept  lest  any  one 
should  injure  any  landmarks,  roads  or 
bridges.  Boats  may  be  impressed  for 
public  use.  By  the  third  part  of  the 
code  the  guard  is  taught  how  he  is  to 
act  in  case  of  fires,  earthquakes  and 
tempests.  He  is  told  his  duty  as  re- 
gards protecting  trees,  crops  and  vine- 
yai'ds.  The  fourth  section  regulates 
his  conduct  in  relation  to  passports. 
The  tifth  points  out  how  he  must  act 
towards  those  who  carry  unlawful  wea- 
pons. The  sixth  pi'escribes  what  is  to 
be  done  for  the  preservation  of  game, 
and  briefly  summarizes  the  law  con- 
cerning hunting  and  fishing.  The 
seventh  section  treats  of  deserters 
from  the  army  and  from  ships.     The 


eighth  relates  to  smuggling.  The  ninth 
enumerates  games  which  are  unlawful, 
and  directs  the  guards  to  stop  them  at 
once.  The  tenth  explains  how  he  is 
to  conduct  himself  in  the  escort  of 
prisoners,  whether  on  foot  or  in  a 
conveyance  ;  and  informs  him  that  if 
he  allows  any  such  to  e.^cape  he  shall 
himself  be  considered  as  the  j)risoner's 
substitute,  and  must  suffer  /lis  sentence. 
As  regards  the  control  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  force,  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
Minister  of  Wax-.  An  army  general 
must  always  be  at  its  head.  Fifteen 
mounted  men,  at  least,  and  a  company 
of  foot-guards  form  a  command  {coin- 
mandancia),  under  a  commandant,  and 
two  to  five  commands  under  a  higher 
officer  form  a  sub  division,  or  battal- 
ion, which  is  called  a  iercio.  The  force 
is  composed  of  approved  soldiers  of 
two  years'  service,  discharged  soldiers 
of  good  character,  and  cadets.  It  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  Since  its  oi'ganization,  cases 
ofj  wounding  and  assassination  are 
much  less  frequent,  and  brigandage 
has  almost  disappeared. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  above  sketch  of  the  duties 
which  the  Spanish  Civil  Guard  has  to 
perform  must  be  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity of  these  to  the  service  which 
would  be  demanded  from  a  similar 
force  in  Canada.  Who  can  deny  that 
we  want,  scattered  abroad  through  the 
country,  patterns  of  courtesy,  honour, 
self-respect  and  correct  morals?  Who 
that  has  ever  witnessed  a  conflagi-ation 
in  a  country  district  unprovided  with 
the  ordinary  appliances  for  extinguish- 
ing fires,  would  not  wish  for  the  pre- 
.senceof  an  aiding  and  directing  power 
on  such  occasions  1  Who  that  has 
lived  in  an  unincorpoi-ated  village  and 
had  his  rest  perpetually  broken  by  a 
chorus  of  barking  curs,  the  vocal  me- 
lodies of  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus, 
the  tin-pans,  horns  and  horse-fiddles 
whose  sounds  give  idat  to  the  nuptials 
of  a  neighbour  ;  or  who  has  from  year 
to  year  been  regularly  deprived  of  his 
choicest  tree-fruits  and  melons  when 
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they  were  just  fit  to  be  placed  on  the 
table,  -would  not  recognise  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  vigilance  of  a 
well-ordered  force  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  preserve  the  peace  and  vindicate 
the  law  ?  Due  precautions  and  inter- 
ference might  save  the  life  of  many 
destitute,  or  perhaps  dissipated,  wan- 
derers who  perish  on  our  roads  in 
winter,  and  of  numbers  of  tlioughtless 
youths  who  break  through  the  ice,  or, 
in  summer,  are  drowned  while  bathing. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  well-being  of  the 
settlers  in  the  townships,  how  much 
might  the  Government  have  saved  in 
expenses  for  the  administration  of 
justice  if  a  dozen  members  of  a  Guard 
similar  in  character  to  the  Spanish 
one  had  been  stationed  in  Biddulph 
during  the  last  ten  years  !  The  ser- 
vices of  such  functionaries,  too,  could 
be  made  available  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  sergeants  might,  in  rural 
districts,  be  employed  as  assessors, 
school  and  general  census  enumerators, 
registrars  of  vital  statistics,  and  col- 
lectors of  municipal  taxes.  As  coun- 
try constables  are,  when  wanted,  usu- 
ally engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, which  sometimes  take  them  a 
considerable  distance  from  home,  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  ma- 
gistrates and  coroners  if  they  could 
always  calculate  on  the  prompt  assist- 
ance of  intelligent  members  of  a  police 
force.  These  coitid  also  take  the  places, 
without  extra  expense,  of  the  tipstafis 
now  employed  in  the  county  Assize 
Courts.  It  would  be  their  business  to 
take  cognizance  of  broken  bridges  and 
culverts,  and  dangerous  holes  in  the 
roads,  and  compel  the  pathmasters  to 
attend  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  ex- 
termination of  thistles  and  other 
noxious  weeds.  They  would  prosecute 
in  case  of  furious  driving  and  other 
offences  against  the  Road  Acts.  They 
would  attend  at  country  fairs  to  keep 
order  and  protect  the  property  of  ex- 
hibitors, and  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  people  in  many  other  ways.  In 
domiciling  a  body  of  such  men  it 
would  be  well  to  observe  the  system 


adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, whose  barracks,  in  the  form 
of  neat  cottages  or  snug  houses,  are 
scattered  over  the  country  at  the  most 
suitable  points.  In  our  case  much 
stable  accommodation  might  not  be 
required,  as  the  proportion  of  mounted 
men  to  foot-guards,  in  the  old  settled 
districts  at  least,  would  not  be  large. 
For  stabling, .  portions  of  our  numer- 
ous drill  sheds  might  be  made  suitable. 
A  very  important  advantage  con- 
nected with  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  a  force  of  Dominion  Civil 
Guards,  similar  in  character  to  the 
Spanish  corps,  would  be  that  if  the 
Government  wished  a  portion  of  our 
available  militia  to  be  thoroughly 
drilled,  the  existence  of  such  a  body  of 
men  would  afford  great  facilities  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  A  nu- 
cleus, and  a  very  efficient  one  too,would 
already  be  formed  for  a  larger  mili- 
tary force  if,  unfortunately,  we  should 
have  any  need  for  such.  To  the  Do- 
minion Guards  might  be  intrusted  the 
militia  rolls,  and  they  could  be  em- 
powered to  compel  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  those  liable  to  service  to  go 
through  a  course  of  drill  at  stated 
times.  Volunteer  companies,  if  it 
were  thought  jjroper  that  such  should 
still  1)0  encouraged,  might  also  avail 
themselves  of  their  assistance.  One- 
half  of  the  Guards  stationed  through- 
out a  large  district,  say  a  union  of 
counties  or  an  electoral  division,  might 
go  into  camp  for  a  week  or  two  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  other  half 
towards  the  end  of  September  ;  and 
the  drilled  members  of  the  militia 
might,  by  acting  with  them,  attain  a 
knowledge  of,  at  least,  battalion  move- 
ments. As  regards  th^  formation  of 
the  force  the  material  for  a  beginning 
would  have  to  be  sought,  in  part, 
amongst  discharged  soldiers  of  good 
characterand  education,  young  enough 
to  attend  to  their  duties  satisfactorily. 
As  the  terms  of  service  in  the  British 
army  are  now  much  shorter  than  for- 
merly, many  eligible  men  could  be  ob- 
tained  who  would   gladly    accept  of 
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such  a  position  as  we  could  offer  them 
with  a  prospect  of  promotion.  Well 
trained  and  otherwise  suitable  mem- 
bers of  the  active  militia  might  also 
be  admitted,  and,  afterwards,  un- 
drilled  recruits.  Perhaps  even  from 
the  first  some  of  the  commissioned 
officers  might  be  selected  from  the 
graduates  of  our  Military  School.  The 
Spanish  Civil  Guards  retain  the  mili- 
tary titles  for  their  officers  and  men, 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  follow 
their  example.  The  relations  of  such 
a  force  to  the  active  and  sedentary 
militia,  and  the  propi'iety  of  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  former  force  re- 
ceiving pay,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
smaller  but  more  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy military  body,  would  require 
to  be  very  carefully  considered. 

The  expense  connected  with  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  Dominion 
Civil  Guai'd  would  form  an  objection 
sure  to  be  raised.  At  present  we  pay 
between  $600,000  and  §700,000  an- 
nually for  the  support  of  our  militia 
system.  Out  of  the  cities,  does  there 
exist  a  really  efficient  battalion?  Even 
in  the  cities,  has  the  volunteer  system 
been  a  success?  Have  we  not  wit- 
nessed, albeit  in  distinguished  city 
corps,  private  feuds,  envy,  suspicion, 
jealousy  and  disaffection — all  of  these 
being  factoi-s  tending  to  inefficency  1 
Under  the  volunteer  system  the  bond 
of  duty  is  not  sujficientlij  strong,  nor  is 
personal  responsibility  sufficiently  real- 
ized. An  organization  such  as  has 
been  described  could  be  depended  up- 
on, and  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  even  if  it  implied  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure for  militia  purposes,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  success.  But 
as  a  large  number  of  the  services  which 
the  Guards  would  render  have  already 
to  be  2)aid  for  in  addition  to  militia  ex- 
penditure, and  as  their  presence  and 
vigilance  would  repress  crime  and  thus 
decrease  the  expense  of  prosecutions,  the 
<50_st  of  supporting  such  force  might  be 
actually  much  smaller  than  would  at 
first  sight  be  imagined.  Many  of  the 
"duties  of  these  men   would  be  of  a 


municipal  character,  and,  therefore, 
the  counties  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  something  to  the 
support  of  those  who  were  stationed 
within  their  respective  limits.  The 
experiment  of  establishing  such  a 
force  might  at  first  be  made  on  a  small 
scale  in  some  of  the  most  populous  or 
less  peaceful  localities,  and  its  num- 
bers could,  if  expedient,  afterwards  be 
augmented.  When  the  Civil  Guard 
was  first  established  in  Spain,  5,000 
men  were  enrolled.  It  was  found  so 
well  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
country  that  20,000  now  wear  its 
honoured  uniform.  It  is  maintained  on 
economical  principles.  Thestaffcompri 
ses  four  officers,  whose  united  annual 
salaries  amount  to  $4,920.  The  ap 
proximate  pay  of  service-officers  is — 
captains,  $660  ;  lieutenants,  ^\i^b  ; 
ensigns,  8420;  sergeants,  .$195.60; 
corporals,  $178.20.  There  are  two 
grades  of  privates  whose  pay  is,  re- 
spectively, about  $160.40  and  $140 
per  annum.  The  Guards  on  joining 
have  to  purchase  their  uniforms,  but 
are  supplied  with  arms  and  appoint- 
ments. The  mounted  men  are  pro- 
vided also  with  horses,  forage  and 
saddlery,  and  their  pay  is  five  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  foot- 
guards.  There  exists  a  laudable  esprit 
de  corps  amongst  the  men,  and  the  ser- 
vice is  regarded  by  all  classes  as  a  very 
respectable  one.  The  officers  insist  on 
the  observance  of  personal  neatness, 
the  code  of  instructions  mentioning 
even  the  cleaning  and  paring  of  the 
nails  !  The  men  are  not  parmitted  to 
frequent  taverns  or  make  companions 
of  low  charactei's.  They  ai-e  allowed 
in  bodies  to  take  a  part  in  the  public 
receptions  of  foreign  potentates  and  in 
other  militaiy  spectacles  and  demon- 
strations. Nor  are  they  more  distin- 
guished for  their  courtesy,  suavity,  for- 
bearance and  imposing  appearance 
than  for  their  resolution  and  daring. 
As  regards  their  number,  this  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  rather  in 
excess  of  what  our  necessities  would 
demand.  By  the  last  census  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Spain  amounted  to  16,301,- 
851.  According  to  this  there  woiild 
be  one  member  of  the  Guard  to  about 
815  of  the  people.  As  many  parts  of 
the  Dominion  are  either  not  at  all  or 
very  sparsely  inhabited,  and  as  a  local 
police  force  already  exists  in  the 
North- West,  the  proportion  of  one 
member  of  a  similar  Guard  to  2,000 
of  the  population  might,  for  a  time, 
serve  our  purpose.  Such  a  force, 
strengthened  by  a  reserve  of  6,000 
thoroughly  drilled  and  equipped  mem- 
bers of  the  active  militia,  would  be 
quite  competent  to  resist  any  horde  of 


Fenian  raiders  that  would  venture 
across  the  border,  or  quell  the  most 
serious  imeutt  likely  to  arise  amongst 
our  own  people.  We  i-eally  need  a 
rural  police  ;  for  many  necessary  po- 
lice duties  are  never  performed.  Both 
political  parties,  whilst  deprecating  a 
standing  army,  agree  that  we  ought 
to  have  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
military  force.  By  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  a  Civil  Guard  as 
Spain  possesses,  we  may  have  at  once 
a  superior  peace-preserving  organiza- 
tion and  the  easily-developed  germ  of 
an  actual  army. 


ON   THE   L/VTE  DISASTER   IN   LONDON,    ONTARIO. 


BY   GARET   NOEL,    TORONTO. 


"TTTE  will  not  rise  and  come  away ; 

V  V       We  will  not  cease  our  sorrowings  ; 
Nor  leave  the  hand  of  cold  decay 

To  steal  amongst  our  precious  things. 
How  shall  we  drink  this  bitter  cup, 
And  take  life's  daily  burden  up  1 

This  way  they  past,  their  lips  were  pale, 
Their  sad  eyes  fixed  in  sudden  dread. 

They  had  such  haste  they  might  not  veil 
Their  troubled  sight  before  they  fled, 

Nor  leave  us  greeting  :  let  us  wait, 

We  will  be  patient  at  Death's  gate. 

He  hath  them  all,  true  hearts  and  sweet 
That  brought  us  comfort  on  life's  way, 

The  clinging  hands,  the  tiny  feet. 
We  jealous  guarded  from  the  fray, 

Lest  earth  should  bring  them  sudden  paia  : 

See  how  our  labour  was  in  vain. 
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Oh  let  US  in,  oh  let  us  in, 

We  will  come  gently  and  be  still, 
We  will  not  bring  our  outward  din 

Thy  grey  and  ghastly  courts  to  fill,  ^ 
But  only  walk  with  quiet  pace 
Until  we  meet  them  face  to  face. 

We  would  but  knoic  if  they're  at  rest, 

But  hope  they  suffered  not  much  pain. 
But  see  the  smile  we  loved  the  best 

Dawn  on  their  palid  lips  again  : — 
There  were  some  words  of  idle  fret 
We  fain  would  ask  them  to  forget. 

We  have  their  old  remember'd  deeds, 

Their  tones,  their  laughter,  tricks  of  speech; 

They  fell  from  thee  as  idle  weeds. 

When  thou  didst  bear  them  out  of  reach  ; 

And  sitting  in  our  mute  despair, 

We  shape  us  ghosts  of  empty  air. 

We  cannot  turn  and  walk  alone, 

We  cannot  stand  up  in  the  light, 
And  meet  new  joys  beneath  the  sun 

While  Ihey  are  wrapt  in  endless  night ; 
Life's  glaring  splendour  lies  around, 
We  would  be  quiet  underground. 

They  would  arise  and  grant  us  room. 

And  whisper  low,  true  hearts  and  kind, 
That  would  not  leave  us  in  the  gloom, 

Nor  linger  in  the  light  behind  ; 
And  with  their  kisses  on  our  lips 
We  too  would  sink  into  eclipse. 

Is  life  at  best  so  glad  a  thing 

That  we  must  needs  be  tutor'd  so  ? 
Doth  not  each  day  its  sadness  bring, 

And  link  itself  to  further  woe  1 
Did  we  forget  and  laugh  too  loud, 
That  so  Death  met  us  with  his  shroud  ] 

Vain,  vain,  they  will  not  hear  us  speak, 

We  shall  not  move  them  with  our  trust 
They  turn  from  us,  and  with  cold  cheek 

Sink  down  and  mix  them  with  the  dust. 
Is  there  a  hope,  a  joy  behind  ? — 
Oh,  teach  us,  we  are  sorrow  bliud. 
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MOSES  AND  THE   EED  SEA. 


BY    THE    REV.    JAMES    ROY,     M.A.,     MONTREAL. 


DID  Moses  cross  the  Red  Sea? 
The  question  is  not  whether  a 
great  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  did 
or  did  not  take  place  ;  nor  is  it  asked 
whether  the  Bible  is  true  or  false ; 
but  the  point  is  :  Assuming  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Scriptural  narrative  of 
the  Exodus,  are  we  right  in  saying 
that  Israel  under  Most^s  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  1 

In  Exodus  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  in 
Numbers  xxxiii.  3-9,  the  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  started  from  Rameses, 
pitched  in  Succoth  for  the  first  halting 
place,  in  Etham  for  their  second, 
thence,  by  Pi-hahiroth  before  Baal- 
^ephon,  '  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,' 
for  their  third  station,  thence  through 
the  wilderness  of  Etham  to  Marah 
and  Elim.  Is  the  sea  here  mentioned 
the  one  known  as  the  '  Red  Sea  1 ' 
The  answer  to  the  question  proposed 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  fix  the 
position  of  these  places  on  the  map  of 
Egypt.  Hei-e,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  wish  to  know  what  litera- 
ture to  consult^  in  forming  conclusions 
on  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that 
we  meet  with  a  host  of  authorities, 
some  on  mere  names  of  places,  and 
some  on  the  Exodus  itself,  amongst 
them  being  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Si- 
■culus,  Josephus,  Hengstenberg,  Burck- 
hardt,  Niebuhr,  Lepsius,  Robinson, 
Stanley,  Rowlands,  Olin,  McDonald, 
Wilson,  Dr.  Beke,  R.  Payne  Smith, 
Unruh  and  Schleiden,  the  Septuagint, 
etc.  To  follow  the  details  of  the  routes 
marked  out  by  such  of  these  writers 
as  treat  of  the  Exodus  would  be  a 
toilsome  and  fruitless  effort,  especially 
when  one  of  them^  the  Rev.   Donald 


McDonald,  a  writer  in  the  '  Imperial 
Bible  Dictionary,'  says  of  the  spot 
where  the  crossing  took  place  :  '  There 
are  not,  in  fact,  sufficient  materials 
to  settle  it  one  wav  or  the  other.' 
—Imp.  Bib.  Diet.  \  70.  Yet,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  starting  point  and  the 
various  stations  must  be  fixed.  Strange 
to  say,  by  almost  all  the  writers  men- 
tioned, the  only  point  assumed  as  fixed 
is  the  one  here  questioned  ;  and  every 
locality  is  arranged  to  accord  with  that 
assumption.  By  tracing  the  places, 
we  may  find  whether  the  assumption 
is  warranted. 

Where,  then,  was  Rameses  1  Dr. 
George  Smith,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  '  The  Hebrew  People,'  says  it 
is  uncertain  whether,  by  Rameses,  we 
are  to  understand  a  district  or  a  store- 
city  so  called.  Dr.  Lepsius,  partly,  at 
least,  from  the  fact  that  at  Aboo 
Kesheyd  a  statue  was  found  bearing 
the  name  of  Rameses,  puts  that  city 
in  the  Wady  Toumilat,  a  water-course 
or  valley  running  from  Pi-Beseth,  or 
Biibastis,  to  Birket  Timsah,  or  the 
Crocodile  Lakes ;  and  he  identifies  it 
with  Heroopolis.  Robinson  puts  it  at 
the  west  end  of  Wady  Toumilat. 
Others  put  it  near  On,  or  Heliopolis, 
or  near  old  Cairo  or  Babylon.  The 
location  of  it  in  that  vicinity  is  made 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  nari-ative, 
which  makes  the  interviews  of  Moses 
and  Pliaraoh  take  place  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Sovereign,  this  being 
assumed  as  Memphis.  (Exod.  xii  42.) 
Memphis  is  chosen  as  the  supposed 
residence  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of 
the   Exodus   for    the  following   rea- 
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sons  :  Avaris,  or  Auaris,  another 
supposed  residence  of  Pharaoh,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  Bubastic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  could  not  be  Zoan  on  the 
Tanitic  branch.  Though  it  might  be 
Silae  or  Salahiyeh,  it  was  possibly 
Heroopolis  or  Pithom.  This  being 
supposed  to  be  in  Goshen,  the  Sove- 
reign's presence  there  would  remove 
him  from  the  scene  of  the  plagues  ; 
and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  his 
home.  Besides,  an  objection  is  made 
to  Auai'is  as  the  royal  residence  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  from  its 
being  the  summer  residence,  and  be- 
cause the  time  of  the  Exodus  is  sup- 
posed not  to  suit  that,  though,  in  fact, 
the  Exodus  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
Abib,  or  about  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  while  the  Egyp- 
tian harvest  was  in  March,  and  the 
simoom  blew  in  May.  Of  course,  the 
location  of  Succoth  must  be  decided 
by  that  of  Piameses,  and  by  the  place 
of  crossing,  as  well  as  by  the  time 
spent  in  passing  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  The  actual  point  of  crossing 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Suez  ; 
by  Dr.  Beke,  to  be  at  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  and  by  others  at  Ras  At- 
akah,  a  place  forty-five  miles  farther 
down,  or  at  a  spot  called  in  the  '  Im- 
perial Bible  Dictionary  '  Clysma,  and 
by  Keith  Johnston,  Clymsa,  in  the 
vale  of  Bedea. 

On  the  map  of  the  route  of  Israel, 
accompanying  the  article  '  Rameses,' 
in  the  '  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,' 
ii. ,  743,  Barneses  is  placed  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Babylon, 
and  opposite  Memphis.  Succoth  is 
situated  to  the  east  of  On,  or  Helio- 
polis,  near  Birket  el  Hadj,  '  the  Pool 
of  the  Pilgrims,'  the  ancient  Scence 
Veteranomiu.  Goshen  lies  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Bubastic  or  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  Pithom, 
or  Heroopolis,  about  midway  from  the 
extremities  of  this  bi'anch,  Pi-Beseth 
being  farther  north.  The  field  of  Zoan 
lies  between  the  Pelusiac  and  Tanitic 
branches  of  the  Nile,  with  the  city  of 
Zoan-Tanis,  the  modern  San,  at  the 
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extreme  north  of  the  Tanitic  branch, 
near  Lake  Menzaleh.  Migdol  lies 
south-west  of  Etham,  and  in  a  direct 
line  north-east  of  the  ridge  called 
Jebel  Atakah,  though,  in  the  article 
'Migdol/ the  '  Imperial  Bible  Diction- 
ary '  locates  Migdol  near  Pelusium  in 
the  north,  and  says,  '  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  Egyptian  town  of  the 
name  of  Migdol.'  The  same  article 
also  says  :  '  The  materials  for  judging 
are  so  scanty  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble either  to  defend  or  oppose,  with 
anything  like  convincing  arguments, 
the  opinion  that  another  Migdol  pos- 
sibly existed.'  Baal-Ze])hon  is  near 
Suez,  and  Pi-hahiroth  is  at  the  south- 
east of  Atakah.  Opposite  the  latter 
place  lies  Has  Musa,  or  the  headland 
of  Moses,  with  the  wilderness  of 
Etham  and  Shur  stretching  away  to 
the  north.  The  passage  across  the 
sea  is  marked  to  Ras  Musa. 

To  notice  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  identification  of  each  of 
these  places  would  involve  one  in  al- 
most interminable  discussion  of  details, 
where  the  balance  of  opinion  is  decided 
by  probabilities  which  often  seem  to 
writers  on  this  subiject  great  or  small, 
as  they  do  or  do  not  favour  the  crav- 
ing or  antipathy  of  the  several  writers 
for  the  prodigies  of  miracle.  Suez  is 
rejected  because  it  is  not  wide  enough 
to  contain  the  army,  nor  deep  enough 
to  meet  the  supposed  necessities  of  a 
miracle.  On  this  subject,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  how  differently  the  sev- 
eral writers  accept  this  term  'miracle.' 
One  brands  others  as  Rationalists  be- 
cause they  lean  to  hypotheses  which 
do  not  involve  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Another  says  :  '  The  es- 
sence of  the  miracle  consists  in  the 
attestation  of  the  Divine  presence 
with  his  messenger  by  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  an  act  which  may, 
nevertheless,  b(i  in  itself  an  applica- 
tion of  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature 
to  a  particular  case.'  In  the  'Bible 
Educator,' i.  156,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Nor- 
ris,  Canon  of  Bristol,  says  :  '  The  in- 
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spired  narrative  distinctly  states  that 
natural  agency  was  employed  to  ac- 
complish the  divine  imrpose.  And 
yet  the  result  was  no  less  distinctly 
miraculous  j  for  these  natural  agents 
were  placed  at  the  command  of  Moses.' 
That  is,  one  writer  takes  the  miracu- 
lous to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  act,  and 
another  puts  it  in  what  mny  be  called 
the  accidents  of  the  act. 

The  ditficulties  of  the  more  southern 
locality  seem  to  be  great  enough  to 
warrant  the  belief  in  a  miracle,  and 
lend  their  countenance  to  traditional 
names  in  favour  of  that  as  the  precise 
locality  of  the  passage.  But  all  is  con- 
fessedly uncertain.  Rameses  is  located 
to  accord  with  the  assumption  that 
Memphis  was  the  royal  residence 
where  Moses  met  Pharaoh.  Memphis 
is  so  considered,  partly  because  Aua- 
ris  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
a  place  inconveniently  situated  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 
the  season,  and  partly  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  historians,  while 
Zoan  is  rejected  on  want  of  evidence 
that,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  the  town  is 
alluded  to  at  all.  Succoth  is  located 
to  suit  Rameses,  and  so  on,  while 
everything  is  arranged  on  the  ground 
that  the  one.  fixed  point  is  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

Certainty,  or  even  strong  probabil- 
ity, can  be  gained  only  by  geogra- 
phical exploration,  aided  by  philology, 
and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  Scriptures. 
Has  any  one  investigated  the  localities 
where  the  events  of  the  Exodus  might 
be  traced  1  Has  he  found  on  the  scat- 
tered and  broken  monuments  of  Egypt 
any  records  which  may  bring  order 
and  certainty  cut  of  the  confusion  and 
guess-work  1  Unfortunately,  the  Egypt- 
ians seem  to  have  had  the  habit  of 
either  not  recording  their  national  ca- 
lamities, or  mutilating  and  destroying 
the  records  of  them,  thus  rendering 
almost  futile  all  attempt  to  trace  them. 

Yet  of  many  Egyptian  explorers, 
one  man.  Dr.  Henry  Brugsch-Bey,  has 
spent   twenty  years  in  the   examina- 


tion of  that  old  land;  and  the  results 
of  his  work  are  given  us  in  a  book, 
issued  by  Ijce  k  Shephard,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  entitled  '  The  True  Story  of 
the  Exodu.s. '  So  important  are  the 
conclusions  of  this  author,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  in  regard  to 
them  must  be  awaited  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  well  to  see  what  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey 
has  to  say  on  the  matter. 

First,  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
wherever  the  term  '  Red  Sea'  occurs 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, except  in  one  passage,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  the  Hebrew  gives 
the  words  Yitm-Souph,  '  the  Sea  of 
Weeds'  or  '  reeds,'  instead  of  '  Red 
Sea.'  The  exception  is  in  Xumb.  xxi. 
l-t,  where  the  word  Yam  does  not  oc- 
cur, and  where  the  margin  gives  ano- 
ther reading  from  that  in  the  text.  In 
every  one  of  the  twenty -two  passages 
consulted,  except  three,  the  Septua- 
gint uses  the  terms  equivalent  to  'Red 
Sea,'  to  translate  the  Hebrew  '  Sea  of 
Weeds.'  The  exceptions  are  Numb, 
xxi.  14,  where  the  word  Zoob  occurs; 
Jeremiah,  in  the  English  version,  xlix. 
21,  in  the  lxx.,  xxix,  21,  where  the 
equivalent  of  '  Sea'  without  '  Red'  is 
used  ;  and  in  Judges  xi  16,  where  the 
equivalents  of  '  Sea  of  Siph'  occur. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  nam- 
ing this  sea  '  Pv,ed,'  by  the  Greeks. 
It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  King 
Erythrus,  or  from  the  colour  of  the 
subjacent  sandstone  or  coral.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  coast  called  it  Yam-Edom, 
Edom  meaning  '  red  ;'  and  when  the 
Greeks  translated  Yam-Edom,  they 
used  the  equivalents  of  '  Red  Sea,'  &o 
handing  down  the  name  to  us  through 
the  Septuagint.  The  question  to  be 
solved  is  :  When  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  used  the  term  Yam- 
Souph,  did  they  mean  the  sea  now 
called  '  Red  '?  Whatever  induced  the 
writers  of  the  Septuagint  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  by  'Red  Sea,',wehave  been 
led  to  adopt  their  meaning  rather  than 
that  of  the  Hebrew  original,  literally 
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rendered.  The  fact  that  no  weeds  are 
found  at  the  spot  where  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites  is  marked  on  the  map 
in  the  '  Imp.  Bib.  Diet.'  has  puzzled  the 
defenders  of  that  supposed  place  of 
crossing;  and  s:^me  writer.s  imagine  the 
branching  forms  of  coral  said  to  exist 
there  to  be  the  '  weeds '  or  '  reeds' 
referred  to.  That  sedge,  reeds  or  weeds 
abound  in  the  Red  Sea  is  as  confidently 
asserted  in  general  terms  by  some,  Ge- 
senius,  forexample,  as  it  isdenied,  with 
reference  to  the  locality  of  the  sup- 
posed crossing  of  Moses,  by  others.  If 
the  sea  is  no^  called  '  Sea  of  Weeds' 
from  the  existence  of  such  weeds  in  it, 
but  because  of  the  branching  coral 
which  may  resemble  weeds,  it  is  strange 
that  the  Rabbinical  writers  do  not  use 
the  word  Souph  to  represent  coral, 
but  rather  the  term  Almuj.  Had 
Souph  ever  signified  coral,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  weeds,  no  doubt  the  lexi- 
cographers would  have  found  traces  of 
its  use  with  that  signification.  That 
they  have  not  argues  that,  when  the 
terra  was  first  used,  it  referred  to  some 
place  where  actual  weeds  and  not  coral 
were  common.  So  far,  therefore,  as  a 
return  from  translations,  comments 
and  traditions  to  the  oiiginal  Scrip- 
tures is  concerned,  we  are  not  com- 
pelled by  the  word,  as  it  stands,  to  ac- 
cept what  has  been  regarded  as  the 
one  fixed  fact  in  the  discussion,  pro- 
vided that  sufficient  evidence  is  pi-o- 
duced  to  convince  us  that,  by  Yam- 
Souph,  some  other  place  was  really 
meant. 

What,  now,  were  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey's 
facilities  for  tracing  the  residence, 
route,  and  halting-places  of  the  fugi- 
tives 1  To  what  conclusions  does  he 
come?  By  what  arguments  does  he 
support  these  conclusions  1  These 
points  must  occupy  the  remainder  of 
this  paper. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  value  to  Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey  of  the  labours  of  his  nu- 
merous predecessors  in  this  field,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
companion  of  Mariette-Bey,  and  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Khedive  Ismael 


I.,  as  explorer,  commander  of  an  ex- 
pedition, and  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists,  in 
1874.  What  learning,  energy,  and 
fidelity  this  implies  may  be  imagined. 
He  spent  twenty  years  in  travel  and 
research  throughout  Egjpt,  thereby 
almost  restoring  the  lost  records  of  the 
designations  of  towns  in  tl.at  country, 
his  list  of  certified  names  amounting 
to  over  3,600.  He  has,  it  is  said, 
verified,  in  the  main,  the  chronologi- 
cal tables  of  Manetho,  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  deciding  the  i-oyal  resi- 
dence. Of  his  spirit,  one  may  judge 
by  his  own  language.  He  repudiates 
the  charge  of  attacking  *  the  state- 
ments of  Holy  Scripture,'  in  the  words 
'  from  which  may  God  preserve  me,' 
and  says :  *  Far  from  lessening  the 
authoi-ity  and  the  v/eight  of  the  Books 
on  which  our  religion  is  founded,  the 
results  at  which  the  author  of  this 
memoir  has  arrived — thanks  to  the 
authentic  indications  of  the  monu- 
ments— will  serve,  on  the  contrary,  as 
testimonies  to  establish  the  supreme 
veracity  of  the  Sacred  Scri[)tures,  and 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  their  origin 
and  df  their  sources.'  So  much  for 
Dr.  Brugsch-Bey's  qualifications. 

What,  now,  are  his  conclusions  1 
Those  which  immediately  concern  us 
may  be  gathered  from  his  map.  The 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  has  dis- 
appeared, being  traced  only  by  ruined 
cities  once  flourishing  on  its  banks. 
The  land  of  Goshen  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Delta.  Rameses  lies  to  the 
north  of  this.  Succoth  lies  to  the 
east  of  Rameses,  Etham  to  the  south- 
east of  Succoth,  Migdol  a  little  north 
of  east  from  Etham,  Pihahiroth  north- 
east of  Migdol,  Baal-zephon  farther 
east,  the  Yam->Souph,  identified  with 
Milton's  '  Sex-bonian  Bog,'  ("Par.  Lott,' 
ii.  592-591,)  lying  south  of  the  road 
passing  between  Pihahiroth  and  Baal- 
zephon.  The  wilderness  of  Etham  lies 
south  of  Pihahiroth,  and  Elim  is  south 
of  Marah,  at  Heroopolis,  east  and 
north  of  Suez.  Thus,  according  to 
Dr.  Brugsch-Bey,  the  Red  Sea  is  not 
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crossed  at  all  ;  but  all  the  localities 
are  accounted  for  in  a  direction  wholly 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  taken.  A  con- 
clusion wliich  so  completely  contra- 
dicts the  traditions  of  tlie  past,  even  if 
we  do  remember  that  Josephus  (Ant. 
ii.  16)  speaks  of  Jews  in  his  da}'  who 
rejected  the  accuracy  of  the  nai-rative 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
partly  on  that  very  account,  demands 
most  careful  investigation.  What  evi- 
dence, then,  has  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey  to 
offer  for  the  identification  of  Goshen  ? 
In  the  Arabian  nome,  one  of  the  forty- 
two  divisions  of  Egypt  so-called  by  the 
Greeks,  is  a  town  named  by  the 
Copts  Qous  (Coos),  and  by  the  Arabs 
Fuqoif<.  This  he  identifies  as  the  city 
of  Phacoussa,  or  Phacoussan,  which 
the  Greeks  (Pliny,  v.  9)  put  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Arabian  nome.  The 
Egyptian  monumental  lists  give  this 
place  the  name  Gosem,  which  suggests 
at  once  the  '  Gesem  of  Arabia,'  of  the 
Septuagint,  in  Genesis  xiv.  10,  and 
other  passages,  used  to  translate  the  H  e- 
brew  /ilrets  Goshen.  The  Article  '  Go- 
shen,'in  the  '  Imp.  Bib.  Diet.'  written 
by  the  editor,  says:  '  The  district  itself 
is  nowhere  circumstantially  described, 
or  even  definitely  indicated  in  Scrip- 
ture ; '  and  of  two  cities,  Pithom  and 
Rameses,  by  which  its  location  might 
be  tested,  it  says  :  '  the  site  of  neither 
is  certainly  known.'  Of  Zoan,  ano- 
ther city  by  which  the  location  of 
Goshen  may  be  fixed,  the  same  article 
says  :  '  we  want  the  materials  for  de- 
termining with  any  certainty  the  pre- 
cise city  in  which  either  Joseph  ruled 
with  one  Pharaoh,  or  Moses  negotiat- 
ed with  another.  On  such  a  subject 
conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  and  dis- 
putes renewed  ever  so  frequently.' 

The  map  of  the  '  Imp.  Bib.  Diet.' 
makes  Goshen  extend  along  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile,  from  south  of 
30°  to  some  distance  south  of  the  par 
allel  of  31°,  thus  including  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  jMemjjhis.  The  ques- 
tion here  arises  :  Has  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey 
found  any   clue  to  the   cities  before 


named,  so  that  the  limits  of  Goshen 
may  be  reasonably  determined  1  On 
his  map,  Goshen  does  not  reach  far- 
ther south  than  30°30',  and  extends  up 
to  31°.  What  says  he  of  the  cities 
named  1  Let  us  begin  with  Pithom. 
On  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Pelusiac, 
lay  a  district  or  nome,  the  eighth  in 
the  enumeration  of  such  nomes,  which 
is  designated  on  the  inscriptions  '  the 
point  of  the  east.'  The  name  of  the 
district  was  Suko  or  Sukot,  and  its- 
chief  town  was  called  Pi-tom,  'the 
town  of  the  sun- god  Tom.'  This  is 
situated  in  the  nome  called  Sethroites. 
The  latter  word  is,  according  to 
Brugsch-Bey,  the  Greek  rendering  of 
the  Egyptian  word  Set-ro-hatu,  '  the 
region  of  the  liver-mouths.'  The  city 
Pitom,  of  the  monumental  lists,  an- 
swers to  the  classical  Heracleopolis 
Parva,  and  does  not  lie  where  the  map 
of  the  '  Imp.  Bib.  Diet.'  puts  it,  south- 
west of  the  Wady  Toumilat.  Semitic 
and  classical  names  generally  trans- 
late the  Egyptian  terms  into  their 
equivalents  ;  and,  as  Herakles  repre- 
sented the  Sun,  Heracleopolis  just 
translates  Pi-thom,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
On  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile^ 
in  a  section  of  country  inhabited  by 
foreigners,  a  section  denominated  Ta 
Mazor,  '  the  fortified  land,'  the  land 
of  fortresses  or  '  khetams,'  from  which 
the  Hebrew  name  for  Egypt,  Mazor  or 
Misraim,  is  derived,  lay  a  gorgeous 
city,  the  key  of  Egypt.  Here  Ram- 
essu  held  his  court  and  built  his  forti- 
fications, and  the  city  Zoan  was  known 
henceforth  as  Pi-Ramessu,  '  the  city 
of  Ramses.'  On  the  plains  before  the 
city,  armies  practised  their  military 
manoeuvres.  At  its  harb(jurs  landed 
the  ships  and  their  crews.  Riches 
and  delights  were  found  in  it.  From  it 
went  forth  military  expeditions.  Here 
King  Ramessu-Miamun  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  the  god  of  war. 
From  this  city,  Zoan-Tanis,  or  Pi- 
Ramses,  a  road  led  to  Pithom,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  Roman  miles. 
A  vast  sandy  plain,  now  called  San, 
and  covered  with  I'uins   of  columns, 
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sphinxes,  stelae  and  stones  of  build- 
ings, still  show  its  site  ;  and  the  in- 
scriptions give  it  the  name  of  Sokhot 
Zoan,  '  the  plain  of  Zoan,'  the  very- 
name  spoken  of  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  12, 
43,  as  the  site  of  the  miracles  of  Moses 
and  of  God.  Near  here,  at  Zor,  dwelt 
the  warrior  priests,  called,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  Khar-toh,  evi- 
dently the  original  of  the  Hebrew 
Khartumim,  the  name  of  the  magi- 
cians who  encountered  Moses  only  to 
find  their  highest  skill  defeated.  Here 
the  papyri  locate  the  mighty  works  in 
stone  and  brick,  to  complete  which  the 
workmen  were  ovei-burdened.  From 
this  city  ran  a  military  road,  along 
which  an  expedition  under  Thutmes 
III.,  1600  B.C.,  set  out  for  an  attack 
on  Canaan.  Hither  Raraeses  II.  re- 
paix'ed,  after  a  victory  over  the  Khe- 
tians.  Here  '  the  Ramessids  loved  to 
reside^  in  order  to  receive  foreign  em- 
bassies, and  to  give  orders  to  the  func- 
tionaries of  their  court.'  Everything 
answers  to  the  demands  of  the  scrip- 
tural narrative,  which  speaks  of  the 
departure  from  Rameses.  Here,  then, 
and  not  near  Memphis,  does  Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey  believe  we  must  locate 
the  starting  point  of  the  Exodus.  A 
question  arises  now  :  Are  there  any 
traces  of  the  residence  of  a  foreign 
or  Semitic  population  in  this  neigh- 
boui'hood  1  Have  the  names  of 
places  or  ofiices  in  Hebrew  any  trace 
of  an  Egyptian  origin  ?  Have  the 
Egyptian  names  any  traces  of  a  Semitic 
or  Hebrew  origin  ?  These  would  be 
results  likely  to  arise  from  a  long  resi- 
dence in  any  neighbourhood  of  a 
foreign  population.  If  the  time  should 
€ver  come  when  English-speaking  peo- 
ple should  be  driven  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  and  antiquarians 
should  turn  up  the  signs  of  merchants 
and  the  remnants  of  literature,  in  this 
use  of  words  he  would  find  not  a  few 
evidences  of  English  influence  on  the 
French,  even  though  all  direct  evi- 
dence of  their  former  presence  should 
disappear.  *  Shope  de  Seconde  Main,' 
•*  Stim-bote,'  tfec,  would  reveal  that  the 


English  had  been  here.  Are  there 
any  such  traces  in  Egypt  1  The  word 
Khartumim  has  already  been  noticed, 
as  has,  also,  Mizraim  from  Mazor.  The 
marshes,  rich  in  water-plants,  now 
known  as  Birket  Menzaleh,  were 
formerly  known  by  a  name  common 
to  all  such  waters  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, Sufi,  or  with  the  Egyptian  arti- 
cle prefixed,  Pa-Sufi.  In  the  simi- 
larity of  both  sound  and  sense  to  the 
I  Hebrew  Souf ,  can  we  fail  to  trace  the 
residence  of  a  Semitic  race  %  In  the 
name  of  the  district  of  Pithom,  Sukot, 
who  fails  to  recognise  the  Hebrew  and 
scriptural  plural  Succoth  from  Sucah, 
a  booth  or  tent,  especially  when  the 
place  so  called  in  Egyptian  was  a  place 
1  of  meadows  where  wandering  tribes 
pitched  their  tempoi-ary  residences  ? 
In  the  Sethroitic  nome,  another  place 
bears  the  name  of  Maktol  or  Magdol. 
When  the  Egyptians  wrote  this  word, 
they  put  before  it  the  sign  of  a  wall. 
I  This  was  needed,  in  order  to  explain 
!  its  meaning,  it  being  a  foreign  word, 
;  a  Hebrew,  Semitic  term  for  '  town ' 
or  '  fortress,'  jMigdol.  The  northern 
,  fortress  was  also  called  by  the  na- 
''  tives  Samut ;  and  its  site  is  marked 
'  by  '  the  heaps  of  rubbish  at  Tell-es- 
Samut  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Menzaleh.'  To  the  north-east  was 
another  place  of  defence,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Anbu,  '  the  wall.'  The 
Greeks  named  it,  after  their  fashion 
of  translating  the  native  terms,  '  to 
Gerrhon,'  or  in  the  plural,  '  ta  Gerx-ha,' 
meaning  '  fences  '  or  '  enclosures. '  To 
this  same  place  the  Hebrews  gave  the 
name 'Shur,'alsomeaning  'awall.'  The 
adjacent  desert  is  called,  in  Ex.  xv.  22, 
*  the  wilderness  of  Shur,'  and  in  Numb, 
xxxiii.  8,  '  the  wilderness  of  Etham.' 
This  word  '  Etham,'  the  Hebrew  ren- 
dering of  the  Egyptian  Khetam,  ano- 
ther word  for  '  fortress,'  represents 
several  places  in  Egypt.  One  such  place 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusiac  ;  ano- 
ther is  often  accompanied,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian texts,  by  the  remark,  '  which  is 
situate  in  the  Province  of  Zor,'  or 
Tanis-Ramses.     On  the  monument  of 
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Sethos  I.,  at  Karnak,  is  a  drawing  of 
this  latter  Etham.  It  is  on  both  banks 
of  the  Pelusiac.  Behind  these  double 
fortresses  lies  a  town  called,  in  Egyp- 
tian, Tabenet.  They  were  connected  by 
abridgecalled,intheArabic,Qanthareh 
or  Kantara.  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  (eV 
Aacf)i")jat  Tijat  Yl^Xovairjcji.)  calls  by  the 
plural  name  Daphnae  two  such  for- 
tresses on  opposite  banks  of  the  Pelu- 
siac. To-day,  the  ruins  of  two  such 
places  in  the  very  position  described 
are  found,  and  the  name  given  to  them 
is  Tell-Defenneh,  or  the  hillock  of  De- 
fenneh.  Near  by  is  a  place  called 
Guisr-el-Qanthare'h,  '  the  dike  of  the 
bridge.'  The  interest  of  all  this  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  discovery  of  Se- 
mitic influence  on  the  names  of  this 
locality  as  in  the  identification  of  a 
place  leading  out  of  Egypt  to  more 
eastern  lands.  In  the  similarity  of 
the  places  described  by  names  so  much 
alike  as  Tabenet,  Daphnae  and  Defen- 
neh,  and  in  the  coincidence  of  the  oc- 
currence of  a  word  Qanthareh  in  the 
very  neighboui'hood  where  the  object 
signified  by  that  word,  a  bridge,  once 
stood,  seems  to  settle  the  locality  of 
the  Etham  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
Much  more  might  be  said  to  prove  the 
former  presence  of  a  powerful  Semitic 
influence  on  this  particular  part  of 
Egypt.  Enough  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, to  show  that,  so  far  as  Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey's  investigations  are  trust- 
worthy, the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this 
northern  locality  as  the  home  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  not  a  part  more  to  the 
south. 

But,  are  there  evidences  of  a  road 
running  between  the  places  Ramses, 
Succoth,  Etham,  and  Migdol,  the  loca- 
tion of  which  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey  claims 
to  have  determined  ?  Read  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  from  a  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum,  written  more  than 
3,000  years  ago,  by  an  Egyptian  who 
pursued  from  Ramses  two  fugitive 
domestics  : — 

'  Thus  I  set  out  from  the  hall  of  the 
royal  palace  on  the  9th  day  of  the  3rd 
month  of  summer,  towards  evening,  in 


pursuit  of  the  two  domestics.  Then 
I  arrived  at  the  barrier  of  Sukot  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  same  month.  I 
was  informed  that  they  had  decided  to 
go  by  the  southern  route.  On  the  12th 
day  I  arrived  at  Khetam.  There  I 
received  news  that  the  grooms  who- 
came  from  the  country  [the  lagoons  of 
Suf  said]  that  the  fugitives  had  got 
beyond  the  region  of  the  Wall  to  the 
north  of  the  Migdol  of  King  Seti  Men- 
eptah.' 

Here,  then,  was  a  road  from  the 
place  whence  Moses  started,  to 
places  of  the  same  name  as  those  at 
which  he  halted,  at  exactly  the  same 
distances  as  those  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tive, and  travelled  for  the  same  ])ur- 
pose  as  that  which  animated  the  hosts, 
of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Israel 

Tradition,  assuming  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea  as  its  one  settled  fact, 
finds  itself  hopelessly  baffled  in  deter- 
mining the  halting-places  of  Moses,  as 
well  as  his  starting-point.  So  far.  Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey  has,  by  his  geographical 
and  philological  investigations,  ren- 
dered his  view  of  the  route  in  the 
highest  degree  probable. 

But,  other  names  must  be  traced. 
After  leaving  Migdol,  the  Israelites 
passed  on  from  '  before  Pi  hahiroth  ' 
to  Baal  zephon,  whence,  after  the  dis- 
aster to  their  foes,  they  turned  to  the 
wilderness  of  Shur,  to  Marah,  and  to 
Elim. 

Have  these  places  been  identified  ? 
Khirot  means  gulfs  of  weeds  and 
water-plants.  Pi-hahiroth  means  the 
entrance  to  such  gulfs.  To  trace  this 
place,  we  must  remember  that  formerly 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  ran  from  Anbu, 
or  Gerrhon,  or  Shur,  as  it  was  vari- 
ously called,  along  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  gulfs  of  weeds 
known  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  Khirot, 
to  the  Greeks  as  the  Serbonian  lake, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  as  the  Sea  of 
Souph,  or  weeds.  Baal-zephon,  a  Semi- 
tic rendering  of  the  Egyptian  name 
Amon,  the  bird-catching  god  of  the 
lagoons,  the  '  Lord  of  the  North,'  to 
whom  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  give- 
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the  title  *  Lord  of  the  Khirot,'  or  gulfs 
of  papyrus  plants,  is  found  in  a  papy- 
rus ill  the  British  Museum  as  Baali- 
zapouna.  The  Greeks  called  this  god 
Zeus  Kasios,  from  the  name  Hazi,  or 
Hazion,  '  the  land  of  the  asylum.' 
Baalzephon,  then,  seems  to  have  been 
a  sanctuary,  or  asylum,  erected  at  the 
end  of  that  dangerous,  narrow  path 
V  liich,  amidst  the  sand-hills,  skirted 
the  muddy  and  often  sand  covered  la- 
goons, in  whose  '  wonderful  depth,' 
(Diodor.  Sic.  i.  30)  whole  armies  had, 
on  several  occasions,  been  swallowed 
up,  while  Pi-hahiroth  was  the  entrance 
to  that  dangerous  path.  Here,  then, 
by  the  '  sea,'  while  the  Israelites  ap- 
peared to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  Medi- 
terranean,the  lagoons, orSea  of  Souph, 
and  the  wilderness,  the  wind  drove 
back  the  waves  till,  in  the  morning's 
calm,  tlie  waters  returned  and  covered 
the  hosts  struggling  amid  the  ti'each- 
erous  mud  of  the  '  Serbonian  bog. ' 

Once  aviived  at  the  asylum  of  Baali- 
zapouna,  or  Baal  zephon,  the  He- 
brews had  a  choice  of  two  roads,  one 
leading  straight  on  to  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  where  war  would 
surely  await  them,  and  another  south- 
ward into  and  through  the  wilderness 
of  Shurand  Etham,  to  the  bitter  lakes 
of  Marah  and  the  halting  place  of 
Elim,  with  its  palm-trees.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  demands  of 
the  Bible  account  of  the  deflection 
from  the  ordinary  route,  and  of  the 
reasons  for  making  it. 

After  having  traced  the  route  as 
marked  by  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey,  and  no- 
ticed the  strange  uncertainty  of  every 
locality  referred  to  by  previous  writ- 
ers, except,  perhaps,  Unruh  and 
Schleiden,  to  whose  general  accuracy 
Brugsch-Bey  bears  willing  testimony, 
it  seems  as  if  only  two  great  questions 
need  a  positive  answer  ;  for,  assuming 
them  to  have  been  answered,  every 
other  condition  of  the  Scriptural  story 
seems  to  be  met.  These  questions  are  : 
Does  chronology  point  to  the  time  of 
Moses  as  the  time  when  Zoan-Rame- 
ses  was   the  royal  residence,  and  did 


the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  term  Yam-Sovph,  mean  the 
body  of  water  we  call  the  Red  Sea  1 

No  record  on  stone  or  ])apyrus  gives 
the  slightest  definite  allusion  to  the 
Israelites;  and,  so  far  as  known,  only 
one  reference  to  Moses  is  found.  On 
a  record  of  the  time  of  Bamses  11. ,  a 
place  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  central 
Ewypt,  with  the  name  T-en-]\Ioshe, 
'  the  island,'  or  '  river  bank  of  Moses.' 
It  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  name  conveyed  to  the  Romans 
the  impression  that  it  alluded  to  the 
Muses.  It  was  not  far  from  Tell-el- 
Amarna,  the  modern  name  for  Khu- 
aten,  the  capital  of  the  monotheistic, 
and  therefore,  at  that  time,  heretic, 
king  Khunaten.  Yet  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  as 
that  of  the  oppi'ession.  Then,  a  do- 
mestic ferment,  foreigners,  and  evil- 
disposed  subjects  are  dimly  referred  to 
in  the  records.  The  Hebrews,  in  Ex. 
i.  11,  are  said  to  have  built  for  Pha- 
roah  '  Pithom  and  Raamses.'  Of  Ram- 
ses IT.,  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey  says  :  '  that 
the  Pharoah  we  have  named  was 
the  founder  of  the  City  of  Ramses 
is  so  strongly  demonstrated  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Egyptian  records,  both 
on  stone  and  papyrus,  that  only  want 
of  intelligence  and  mental  blindness 
can  deny  it.'  But,  speaking  of  Abydus 
and  Heliopolis,  he  also  says :  '  Yet 
neither  these  nor  other  cities  formed 
Ids  permanent  abode.  On  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Delta,  in  Zoan-Tanis,  was  the  pro- 
per royal  residence  of  the  Pharoah.' 
'  Ramessu  transferred  his  court  to 
Zoan.'  ('  True  Story  of  the  Exodus,' 
p.  175.)  '  Zoan became  hence- 
forward the  especial  capital  of  the  em- 
pire.' Zoan,  then,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  under  Mineptah  I.  about  B.  C. 
1350,  a  date  nearer  our  own  times  by 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  than  the 
date  of  our  common  chronology,  was 
not  a  mere  summer  resort  of  a  king 
whose  capital  was  at  Memphis,  but 
was  the  capital  itself.  Hence  the 
starting-point  of   the  Exodus  fixed. 
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The  question  whether  the  Scripture 
writers  used  the  word  Yam-Souph  of 
what  we  know  as  the  Red  Sea  is  not 
answered  by  the  use  of  the  term  after 
the  publication  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  perpetuated  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile a  rendering  based,  as  is  probable, 
on  a  misconception  of  the  reference  in 
the  word  souph.  But  the  usage  of 
the  term  in  the  Bible  itself  must  de- 
cide how  the  writers  of  the  Bible  em- 
ployed it.  In  Ex.  X.  19  a  west  wind 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  locusts  and 
cast  them  into  the  Bed  Sea.  Now, 
from  the  quarter  in  which  the  royal 
residence  was  situated,  to  what  we 
know  as  the  Red  Sea,  a  west  wind 
could  not  convey  the  locusts,  but 
would  take  them  by  an  almost  direct 
line  to  the  '  Serbonian  bog,'  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  To 
carry  the  locusts  to  the  Red  Sea,  a 
wind  would  need  to  blow  from  a  quar- 
ter north  of  north-west.  The  allusion 
to  the  avoidance  of  the  way  of  the 
Philistines  in  chap.  xiii.  18,  answers 
exactly  to  the  route  described  by  Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey.  The  account  in  chap. 
XV.  4,  5,  describes  the  sinking  in  a 
morass  better  than  a  walking  on  a 
solid  sea-bottom.  *  The  depths  have 
covered  them :  they  sank  into  the 
bottom  as  a  stone' — Ex.  xv.  5.  The 
conditions  of  ver.  22,  are  accurately 
met  by  the  route  of  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey, 
better  then  by  the  popularly  supposed 
route.  The  same  may  be  said  of  chap, 
xxiii.  31.  The  allusion  in  Numb.  xiv. 
25,  does  not  demand  the  interpreta- 
tion usually  given  to  Yam-Souph.  The 
reference  in  Numb,  xxi,  14,  is  not 
certainly  to  the  sea,  as  Yam  does  not 
occur  ;  and  if  the  reference  were  cer- 
tain, it  would  not  necessarily  imply 
the  *  Red  Sea'  as  we  understand  it. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages — Deut.  i.  40  ;  xi.  4  ; 
Josh.  ii.  10  ;  iv.  23  ;  xxiv.  6  ;  Judg. 
xi.  16;  Nehem.  ix.  9 ;  Ps.  cvi.  7,  9, 
22  ;  cxxxvi.  13,  15  ;  Jerem.  xlix.  21. 
Indeed,  on  the  latter  passage,  the  mar- 
ginal note  in  our  reference  Bibles  is 
'  Weedy  Sea.'     No  reason  exists  why 


a  similar  marginal  note  should  not  be 
placed  opposite  every  such  passage. 
By  Numb,  xxxiii.  10,  11,  as  compared 
with  Ex.  xvi.  1,  where  the  wilderness 
of  Sin  is  put  between  Elim  and  Sinai, 
it  would  at  first  seem  strange  if  the 
Israelites  retraced  their  steps  from 
Elim  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ser- 
bonian Lake,  only  to  return  imme- 
diately to  the  country  between  Elim 
and  Sinai,  even  if  Elim  is  put  at  the 
more  northerly  point  accepted  by  Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey.  Hence,  the  encamp- 
ment '  by  the  Red  Sea,'  is  usually  put 
at  Taiyibeh,  though,  like  all  other  lo- 
cations of  places  on  the  old  hypothesis, 
without  any  foundation  of  certainty. 
The  narrative  in  Numb,  xxxiii.,  seems 
to  put  no  encampments  between  Elim 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  none  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilderness  of 
Sin.  This,  even  on  Dr.  Br ugsch- Bey's 
hypothesis,  would  involve  a  journey 
over  the  breadth  of  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude between  each  two  encampments 
for  the  first  day's  travel  after  leaving 
Elim,  and  much  more  for  the  second. 
Of  course,  what  is  here  said,  demands 
our  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Marah 
and  Elim,  as  located  by  Dr.  Brugsch- 
Bey,  differ  from  the  Marah  and  Elim 
of  other  writers.  On  the  map  of  Is- 
rael's wanderings  in  the  '  Imperial 
Bible  Dictionary,'  ii.  p.  1088,  Marah 
is  put,  on  the  authority  of  Burckhardt, 
at  Ain  Hawarah,  though  this  is  op- 
posed by  Tischendorf  and  Lepsius, 
and  though  even  Stanley  says  that 
'  neither  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Suez,  nor  the  monks  of 
the  convent,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 
had  ever  heard  of  it. '  Even  the  sup- 
position of  the  permanence  of  miracu- 
lous effects  on  the  water,  to  account 
for  its  present  lack  of  bitterness,  has 
been  resorted  to,  to  give  this  place  a 
claim  to  be  recognised  as  the  scrip- 
tural Marah.  Of  Elim,  the  'Imperial 
Bible  Dictionary'  says  :  'Authorities 
still  difTer  as  to  the  precise  spot  where 
this  delightful  encampment  is  to  be 
sought'  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey  identiOes 
Marah  with  the  bitter  lakes  north  of 
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Suez,  and  Elim  with  the  Egyptian 
Aa-lim  or  Tent-lim,  '  tish-town,'  not 
far  south  of  these  lakes. 

The  account  in  Ex.  xvL  1,  however, 
puts  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  'on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  after  their 
departing  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,' 
thus  rendering  it  certain  that  many 
days  were  spent  in  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  between  the  points  men- 
tioned. What  seems  then,  at  first 
sight,  from  the  account  in  Numbers, 
to  be  a  weak  spot  in  Dr.  Brugsch- 
Bey's  view  proves,  on  examination  of 
Exodusxv. and  xvi.,  tobeaveiy  strong 
point  in  his  favour. 

Tbus,  from  an  examination  of  every 
passage  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
no  use  of  the  word,  and  no  geographical 
allusions  demand  that  Yam-Souph 
should  be  i-endered  '  Ked  Sea,'  as  the 
Septuagint  translators  have  done,  and 
as  tradition  from  the  time  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint has  led  the  Christian  world  to 
do,  while  sevei-al  passages  allude  to 
circumstances  which  could  arise  in 
the  Serbonian  bog  rather  than  in  what 
we  call  the  Red  Sea.  Before  con- 
cluding, it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  notice  that  the  expressions 
'  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea,' 
and  '  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,'  in 
Numb,  xxxiii.  8,  and  Gen.  xiv.  22, 
23,  27,  favour  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey  quite 
as  much  as  they  do  the  popular 
view.  The  common  use  of  the  He- 
brew words  '  in  the  midst,'  is  met  by 
the  exit  of  the  Israelites  along  the 
passage  which,  at  Mount  Casius,  di- 
vides the  Serbonian  Lake  or  sea  into 
two  parts,  and  leads  southward  to  the 
wilderness,  thereby  avoiding  the  'way 
of  the  Philistines,'  quite  as  fully  as  it 
is  met  by  the  common  supposition. 
The  popular  impression  too,  that  the 
east  wind  produced  such  an  elevation 
of  the  waters  that  they  formed  adouble 


line  of  wall  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  people,  becomes  modified  upon 
examination.  That  the  notion  of  a 
wall  was  taken  metaphorically  as  a 
defence  from  attacks  or  inroads,  ra- 
ther than  literally,  has  already  been 
seen  from  what  was  said  about  Mig- 
dol  and  Shur.  On  comparing  tlie 
Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew,  we  find 
that  the  Greek  translation  favours 
the  view  of  a  double  wall,  literally 
taken,  by  repeating  the  word  for  wall, 
while  the  Hebrew  uses  it  but  once, 
as  if  by  this  single  use  of  it,  and  in 
the  singular  number,  too,  to  indicate 
a  metaphorical  rather  than  a  literal 
signification.  It  seems,  then,  to  fav- 
or the  idea  that  the  sea  became  a 
defence  on  both  sides  of  the  Israel- 
ites, to  prevent  any  flank  movement 
against  tliem  by  the  pursuing  army. 
A  reference  to  the  map  of  Dr.  Brugsch- 
Bey,  will  show  how  accurately  this 
view  is  carried  out  by  his  theory. 
That  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the 
wall  made  by  the  sea,  appears  from 
the  note  of  the  '  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary' on  Ex.  xiv.  22,  where  this  very 
explanation  is  given.* 

If  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey  has  not  made 
out  his  case,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
discover  what  the  learned  have  to  pre- 
sent against  his  arguments. 

*  In  reference  to  the  popular  impression  of 
mountains  hemming  the  Hebrews  in,  the  Bi- 
ble does  not  say  '  mountains,'  but  '  wilder- 
ness"— Ex.  xiv.  3.  The  impression  has  been 
created  by  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  a  ridge  of 
mountains  or  precipices  obstructing  their  way. 
The  very  confident  statement  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Rowlands, in  the  'Imperial Bible  Dictionary, 
ii.  628,  that  the  term  'wilderness,'  'always 
denotes'  a  'wild  mountainous  region,'  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  word  '  Hammidbar,' 
wilderness,  comes  from  Dabar,  to  lead,  and 
means,  first,  pastures,  and  then  waste  places, 
or  deserts,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
'  Har,'  mountain,  which  comes  from  '  Harar,' 
to  swell.  It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
imply  a  mountainous  region  ;  and  is  rather 
helpful  to  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey's  view,  than 
Otherwise. 
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MANHOOD— A  PORTRAIT. 

BY   G.,    CHATHAM. 


A  STALWART  form,  a  manly  port, 
A  fearless  brow,  an  eye  of  truth, 
A  step  as  free  as  that  of  youth, 
A  presence  fit  for  camp  or  court : 

A  knee  a  child  would  love  to  climb, 
A  face  a  woman  needs  must  trust, 
Quite  free  from  guile  and  clean  from  lust. 

Nor  marred,  though  nobly  marked  by  time  : 

An  arm  on  which  may  safely  lean, 
The  aged  man,  the  timid  maid. 
And  yet  which  well  may  make  afraid 

The  rude,  the  cowardly,  the  mean  : 

A  kindly  speech,  a  cordial  voice  ; 
A  smile  so  quick,  so  warm,  so  bright, 
It  speaks  a  nature  full  of  light ; 

A  laugh  as  merry  as  a  boy's  : 

A  generous  though  a  prudent  hand, 
Which  never  yet  hath  sent  the  poor 
Uncheered,  unaided,  from  his  door, 

Fit  to  caress  as  to  command  : 

A  mind  of  broad  and  rigorous  scope, 

A  penetration  quick  and  keen, 

An  insight  into  things  unseen, 
A  liberal  dower  of  Faith  and  Hope : 

A  restless,  strong,  impetuous  will, 
Eager  to  do  and  dare  the  worst, 
Emulous  ever  to  be  first, 

Attaining,  yet  aspiring  still : 

A  spirit,  pure  and  fine  and  true 
As  ever  dwelt  in  human  form, 
A  love,  as  deep,  as  fond,  as  warm, 

As  ever  loving  woman  knew. 
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BY  W.   D.   HOWELLS. 


Author  of  'Venetian   Life,'  'A    Chance   Acquaintance,'  'The  Undiscovered   Countri/,'  etc. 


EVERY  loyal  American,  who  went 
abroad  during  the  first  years  of 
our  great  war,  felt  bound  to  make  him- 
self some  excuse  for  turning  his  back 
on  his  country  in  the  hour  of  her 
trouble.  But  when  Owen  Elmore 
sailed,  no  one  else  seemed  to  think 
that  he  needed  excuse.  All  his  friends 
said  it  was  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
do  ;  that  he  could  have  leisure  and 
quiet  over  there,  and  would  be  able 
to  go  on  with  his  work. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  a  farcical  ef- 
fect to  my  narrative,  I  am  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  work  of  which  El- 
more's friends  spoke  was  a  pi'ojected 
history  of  Venice.  So  many  literary 
Americans  have  projected  such  a 
work  that  it  may  now  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  enterprise.  El- 
more was  too  obscure  to  have  been  an- 
nounced, in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
newspapers,  as  having  this  design ; 
but  it  was  well  known  in  his  town 
that  he  was  collecting  materials  when 
his  professorship  in  the  small  inland 
college  with  which  he  was  connected 
lapsed  through  the  enlistment  of 
nearly  all  the  students.  The  president 
became  colonel  of  the  college  regiment ; 
and  in  parting  with  Elmore,  while  their 
boys  waited  on  the  campus  without, 
he  had  said  :  '  Now,  Elmore,  you  must 
go  on  with  your  history  of  Venice. 
Go  to  Venice  and  collect  your  mate- 
rials on  the  spot.  We're  coming 
through  this  all  right.     Mr.   Seward 


puts  it  at  sixty  days,  but  I'll  give  them 
six  months  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  we  shall  want  you  back  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Don't  you  have  any 
compunctions  about  going.  I  know 
how  you  feel  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  right 
for  you  to  keep  out  of  it.  Good-bye.' 
They  wrung  each  other's  hands  for  the 
last  time — the  president  fell  at  Fort 
Donelson  ;  but  now  Elmore  followed 
him  to  the  door,  and  when  he  appear- 
ed there  one  of  the  boyish  captains 
shouted,  '  Three  cheers  for  Professor 
Elmore  !  '  and  the  president  called  for 
the  tiger,  and  led  it,  whirling  his  cap 
round  his  head. 

Elmore  went  back  to  his  study,  sick 
at  heart.  It  grieved  him  that  even 
these  had  not  thought  that  he  should 
go  to  the  war,  and  that  his  inward 
struggle  on  that  point  had  been  idle 
so  far  as  othei's  were  concerned.  He 
had  been  quite  earnest  in  the  matter; 
he  had  once  almost  volunteered  as  a 
private  soldier  :  he  had  consulted  his 
doctor,  who  sternly  discouraged  him. 
He  would  have  been  truly  glad  of  any 
accident  that  forced  him  into  the 
ranks  ;  but,  as  he  used  afterward  to 
say,  it  was  not  his  idea  of  soldiership 
to  enlist  for  the  hospital.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  it  was  absurd  to 
enter  the  Home  Guard  ;  and,  after 
all,  there  were,  even  at  first,  some 
selfish  people  who  went  into  the  army, 
and  some  unselfish  people  who  kept 
out  of  it.  Elmore's  bronchitis  was  a 
disorder  which  active   service  would 
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undoubtedly  have  aggravated ;  as  it 
was,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  be  of  use 
to  our  Government  as  a  bearer  of  des- 
patches. Failing  such  an  appoint- 
ment, he  submitted  to  expatriation  as 
he  best  could  ;  and  in  Italy  he  fought 
for  our  cause  against  the  English, 
whom  he  found  everywhere  all  but  in 
arms  against  us. 

He  sailed,  in  fine,  with  a  very  fair 
conscience. 

'  I  should  be  perfectly  at  ease,'  he 
said  to  his  v/ife,  as  the  steamer  drop- 
ped smoothly  down  to  Sandy  Hook, 
'  if  I  were  sure  that  I  was  not  glad  to 
be  getting  away.' 

'  You  are  not  glad,'  she  answered. 

'  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,'  he 
said,  with  the  weak  persistence  of  a 
man  willing  that  his  wife  should  per- 
suade him  against  his  convictions ;  '  I 
wish  that  I  felt  certain  of  it.' 

'  You  are  too  sick  to  go  to  the  war  ; 
nobody  expected  you  to  go.' 

'  I  know  tliat,  and  1  can't  say  that 
I  like  it.  As  for  being  too  sick,  per- 
haps it's  the  part  of  a  man  to  go  if  he 
dies  on  the  way  to  the  field.  It  would 
encourage  the  others,'  he  added,  smil- 
ing faintly. 

She  ignored  the  tint  from  Voltaire 
in  replying : 

'  Non.sense  !  It  would  do  no  good 
at  all ;   at  any  rate,  it's  too  late  now.' 

'  Yes,  it's  too  late  now.' 

The  sea-sickness  which  shortly  fol- 
lowed formed  a  diversion  from  his  ac- 
cusing thoughts.  Each  day  of  the 
voyage  removed  them  further,  and 
with  the  preoccupations  of  his  first 
days  in  Europe,  his  travel  to  Italy, 
and  his  ]u-eparations  for  a  long  so- 
journ in  Venice,  they  had  sofcened  to 
a  pensive  sense  of  self-saci-ifice,  which 
took  a  warmer  or  a  cooler  tinge  ac- 
cording as  the  news  from  home  was 
good  or  bad. 

II. 

He  lost  no  time  in  going  to  work  in 
the  Marcian  Library,  and  he  early 
applied  to  the  Austrian  authorities  for 
leave  to  have  transcripts  made  in  the 


archives.  The  permission  was  nego- 
tiate'd  by  the  American  consul  (then  a 
young  painter  of  the  name  of  Ferris), 
who  reported  a  mechanical  facility  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities — as  if,  he 
said,  they  were  used  to  obliging 
American  historians  of  Venice.  The 
foreign  tyranny  which  cast  a  pathetic 
glamour  over  the  romantic  city  had 
certainly  not  appeared  to  grudge  such 
publicity  as  Elmore  wished  to  give 
her  heroic  memories,  though  it  was 
then  at  its  most  repressive  period,  and 
formed  a  check  upon  the  whole  life  of 
the  place.  The  tears  were  hardly  yet 
dry  in  the  despairing  eyes  that  had 
seen  the  French  fleet  sail  away  from 
the  Lido  after  Solferino,  without  firing 
a  shot  in  behalf  of  Venice  ;  but  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Duchies,  the  Sicilies,  had 
all  passed  to  Sardinia,  and  the  Pope 
alone  represented  the  old  order  of  na- 
tive despotism  in  Italy.  At  Venice 
the  Germans  seemed  tranquilly  await- 
ing the  change  which  should  desti'oy 
their  system  with  the  rest ;  and  in  the 
meantime  thei-e  had  occurred  one  of 
those  impressive  pauses,  as  notable  in 
the  lives  of  nations  as  of  men,  when, 
after  the  occurrence  of  great  events, 
the  forces  of  action  and  endurance 
seem  to  be  gathering  themselves 
against  the  stress  of  the  future.  The 
quiet  was  almost  consciously  a  truce, 
and  not  a  peace  ;  and  this  local  calm 
had  drawn  into  it  certain  elements 
that  picturesquely  and  sentimentally 
heightened  the  charm  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  refuge  for  many  exiled  poten- 
tates and  pretend(u-s  ;  the  gondolier 
pointed  out  on  the  (Irand  Canal  the 
palaces  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  the 
Duchess  of  Pcirma,  and  the  Infante  of 
Spain  ;  and  one  met  these  fallen 
princes  in  the  squares  and  streets  bow- 
ing with  distinct  courtesy  to  any  that 
chose  to  salute  them.  Every  evening 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  was  filled  with 
the  white  coats  of  the  Austrian  oflS- 
cers,  promenading  to  the  exquisite 
military  music  which  has  ceased  there 
for  ever  ;  the  patrol  clanked  through 
i   the  footways  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
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and  the  lagoon  heard  the  cry  of  the 
sentinel  from  fort  to  fort,  and  from 
gun-boat  to  gun-boat.  Through  all 
this,  the  demonstration  of  the  patriots 
went  on,  silent,  ceaseless,  implacable, 
anulling  every  alien  efibrt  at  gayety, 
depopulating  the  theatres,  and  desolat- 
ing the  ancient  holidays. 

There  was  something  very  fine  in 
this  as  a  spectacle,  Elmore  said  to  his 
young  wife ;  and  he  had  to  admire  the 
austere  self-denial  of  a  people  who 
would  not  suffer  their  tyrants  to  see 
them  happy  ;  but  they  secretly  owned 
to  each  other  that  it  was  fatiguing. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Venice,  they 
had  made  some  acquaintance  among 
the  Italians  through  Mr.  Ferris,  and 
had  early  learned  that  the  condition 
of  knowing  Venetians  was  not  to  know 
Austi'ians.  It  was  easy  and  natural 
for  them  to  submit,  theoretically.  As 
Americans,  they  must  respond  to  any 
impulse  for  freedom,  and  certainly  they 
could  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a 
system  as  that  of  Austria.  By  what- 
ever was  sacred  in  our  own  war  upon 
slavery,  they  were  bound  to  abhor  oj:)- 
pression  in  every  form.  But  it  was 
hard  to  make  the  application  of  their 
hatred  to  the  amiable-looking  people 
whom  they  saw  everywhere  around 
them  in  the  quality  of  tyrants,  espe- 
cially when  their  Venetian  friends 
confessed  that  personally  they  liked 
the  Austrians.  Besides,  if  the  whole 
truth  must  be  told,  the  Elmores  found 
that  their  friendship  with  the  Italians 
was  not  always  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing sort,  though  it  had  a  superficial 
intensity  that  for  a  while  gave  the  ef- 
fect of  lasting  cordiality.  The  El- 
mores were  not  quite  able  to  decide 
whether  the  pause  of  feeling  at  which 
they  arrived  was  through  their  own 
defect  or  not.  Much  was  to  be  laid 
to  the  difference  of  race,  religion  and 
education ;  but  something,  they  feared, 
to  the  personal  vapidity  of  acquain- 
tances whose  meridional  liveliness 
made  them  yawn,  and  in  whose  society 
they  did  nut  always  find  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  they  made  for  it. 


'  But  it  is  right,'  said  Elmore.  'It 
would  be  a  sort  of  treason  to  associate 
with  the  Austrians.  We  owe  it  to 
the  Venetians  to  let  them  see  that  our 
feelings  are  with  them.' 

'  Yes,'  said  his  wife,  pensively. 

*  And  it  is  better  for  us,  as  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  during  this  war,  to  be 
retired.' 

'Well,  we  are  retired,'  said  Mrs. 
Elmore, 

'  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,'  he 
returned. 

They  laughed,  and  made  what  they 
could  out  of  chance  American  ac- 
quaintances at  the  cafes.  Elmore  had 
his  history  to  occupy  him,  and  doubt- 
less he  could  not  understand  how 
heavy  the  time  hung  upon  his  wife's 
hands.  They  went  often  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  eveiy  evening  they  went  to 
the  Piazza,  and  ate  an  ice  at  Florian's. 
This  was  certainly  amusement ;  and 
routine  was  so  pleasant  to  his  scho- 
larly temperament  that  he  enjoyed 
merely  that.  He  made  a  point  of  ad- 
mitting his  wife  as  much  as  possible 
into  his  intellectual  life ;  he  read  her 
his  notes  as  fast  as  he  made  then),  and 
he  consulted  her  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  his  theme,  which,  as  his 
research  extended  he  found  so  vast 
that  he  was  forced  to  decide  upon  a 
much  lighter  treatment  than  he  had 
at  first  intended.  He  had  resolved 
upon  a  history  which  should  be  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  biographical  stu- 
dies, and  he  was  so  much  interested  in 
this  conclusion,  and  so  charmed  with 
the  advantages  of  the  form  as  they 
developed  themselves,  that  he  began  to 
lose  the  sense  of  social  dulness,  and 
ceased  to  imagine  it  in  his  wife. 

A  sort  of  indolence  of  the  sensibili- 
ties, in  fact,  enabled  him  to  endure 
ennui  that  made  her  frantic,  and  he 
was  often  deeply  bored  without  know- 
ing it  at  the  time,  or  without  a  rea- 
soned suffering.  He  suffered  as  a 
child  sufl'ers,  simply,  almost  igno- 
rantly  :  it  was  upon  reflection  that 
his  nerves  began  to  quiver  with  retro- 
active anguish.      He  was  also  able  to 
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idealize  the  situation  when  his  wife  no 
longer   even    wislied   to   do   so.       His 
fancy  cast  a  poetry  about  these  Vene- 
tian fiiends,   whose  conversation  dis- 
played the  occasional  sparkle  of  Ollen- 
dortf-Kui^lish    on    a  dark    ground    of 
lagoon  Italian,  and  whose  vivid  smil- 
ing and  gesticulation  she  wearied  her- 
self in  hospitable  efforts  to  outdo.    To 
liis   eyes   their   historic  past  clothed 
them  with  its  interest,  and  the  long 
patience  of  their  hope  and  hatred  un- 
der foreign  rule  ennobled  them,  while 
to  hers  they  were  too  often  only  tire- 
some visitors,  whose  powers  of  silence 
and  of    eloquence   were  alike   to    be 
dreaded.     It  did  not  console  her  as  it 
did  her  husband  to  reflect  that  they 
probably  bored  the  Italians  as  much 
in  their  turn.     When  a  young  man, 
very  sympathetic    for  literature  and 
the  Americans,  spent  an  evening,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  in  crying  nothing  but 
'  Per  Bacco  .' '    she    owned    that    she 
liked  better  his  oppressor,  who  once 
came   by   chance   in    the   figure  of  a 
young  lieutenant,  and  who  unbuckled 
his  wife,  as  he  called  his  sword,  and, 
putting  her  in  a   corner,  sat  up  on  av 
chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
sang  like  a  bird,  and  then  told  ghost- 
stories.    The  songs  were  out  of  Heine- 
and  they  reminded  her  of  her  girlish 
enthusiasm  for  German.      Elmore  was 
troubled  at  the  lieutenant's  visit,  and 
feared  it  would    cost    them  all  their 
Italian  fiiends;  but  she  said  boldly 
that  she  did  not  care,  and  she  never 
even  tried  to  believe  that  the  life  they 
saw  in  Venice  was  comparable  to  that 
of  their  little  college  town   at  home, 
with  its  teas  and  picnics,  and  simple, 
easy,  social   gaieties.     There  she  had 
been  a  power  in  her  way,  she  had  en- 
tertained,   and  had    helped  to   make 
some  matches  :  but  the  Venetians  ate 
nothing,  and  as  for  young  people,  they 
never  saw  each  other  but  by  stealth, 
and  their  matches  were  made  by  their 
parents  on  a  money  basis.     She  could 
not  adapt  herself  to  this  foreign  life ; 
it  puzzled  her,  and  her  husband's  con- 
formity seemed  to  estrange  them,  as 


far  as  it  went.  It  took  away  her 
spirit,  and  she  grew  listless  and  dull. 
Even  the  history  began  to  lose  its  in- 
terest in  her  eyes  :  she  doubted  if  the 
annals  of  such  a  people  as  she  .saw 
about  her  could  ever  be  popular. 

Thei"e  were  other  things  to  make 
them  melancholy  in  their  exile.  The 
war  at  home  was  going  badly,  where 
it  was  going  at  all.  "The  letters  now 
never  spoke  of  any  term  to  it ;  they 
expressed  rather  the  dogged  patience 
of  the  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  there 
could  be  no  end,  and  indicated  that 
the  country  had  settled  into  shape 
about  it,  and  was  pushing  forward  its 
other  affairs  as  if  the  war  did  not  ex- 
ist. Mrs.  Elmore  felt  that  the  America 
which  she  had  left  had  ceased  to  be. 
The  letters  were  almost  less  a  plea- 
sure than  a  pain,  but  she  always  tore 
them  open  and  read  them  with  eager 
unhappiness.  There  were  miserable 
intez'vals  of  days  and  even  weeks  when 
no  letters  came,  and  when  the  Renter 
telegrams  in  the  Gazette  of  Venice 
dribbled  their  vitriolic  news  of  North- 
ern disaster  through  a  few  words  or 
lines,  and  Galignam  s  long  columns 
were  filled  with  the  hostile  exultation 
and  prophecy  of  the  London  press. 

III. 

They  had  passed  eighteen  months 
of  this  sort  of  life  in  Venice  when  one 
day  a  letter  dropped  into  it  which  sent 
a  thousand  ripples  over  its  stagnant 
surface.  Mrs.  Elmore  read  it  fiist  to 
herself,  with  gasps  and  cries  of  jjlea- 
sure  and  astonishment,  which  did  not 
divert  her  husband  from  the  perusal 
of  some  notes  he  had  made  the  day 
before,  and  had  brought  to  the  break- 
fast-table with  the  intention  of  amus- 
ing her.  When  she  flattened  it  out 
over  his  notes,  and  exacted  his  atten- 
tion, he  turned  an  unwilling  and  lack- 
lustre eye  upon  it ;  then  he  looked  up 
at  her. 

•'  Did  you  expect  she  would  come  I ' 
he  asked,  in  ill-masked  dismay. 

*  I  don't  suppose  they  had  any  idea 
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of  it  at  first.  "When  Sue  wrote  me 
that  Lily  had  been  studying  too  hard, 
and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  school,  I 
said  that  I  wished  she  could  come  over 
and  pay  us  a  visit.  But  I  don't  believe 
they  dreamed  of  letting  her — Sue  says 
so — till  the  Mortons'  coming  seemed 
too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost.  I  am  so 
glad  of  it,  Owen  !  You  know  how 
much  they  have  always  done  me  :  and 
here  is  a  chance  now  to  pay  a  little  of 
it  back.' 

'  What  in  the  world  shall  we  do  with 
her  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Do  ?  Everything  !  Why,  Owen,' 
she  urged,  with  pathetic  recognition 
of  his  coldness,  '  she  is  Susy  Stevens's 
own  sister  !  ' 

'Oh,  yes — yes,'  he  admitted. 

•'  And  it  was  Susy  who  brought  us 
together !  ' 

'  Wby,  of  course.' 

*  And  oughtn't  you  to  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  \ ' 

'  I  am  glad — very  glad.' 

'  It  will  be  a  relief  to  you  instead 
of  a  care.  She's  such  a  bright,  intel- 
ligent girl,  that  we  can  both  sympa- 
thize with  your  work,  and  you  won't 
have  to  go  round  with  me  all  the  time, 
and  I  can  matronize  her  myself. 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  Elmore  replied,  with 
scarcely  abated  seriousness.  '  Per- 
haps, if  she  is  coming  here  for  her 
health,  she  won't  need  much  matron- 
izing.' 

'  Oh,  pshaw  !  she'll  be  well  enough 
for  that.  She's  overdone  a  little  at 
school.  I  shall  take  good  care  of  her 
I  can  tell  you  ;  and  I  shall  make  her 
have  a  real  good  time.  It's  quite  flat- 
tering of  Susy  to  trust  her  to  us,  so 
far  away,  and  I  shall  write  and  tell 
her  we  both  think  so.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Elmore,  '  it's  a  fearful 
responsibility.' 

There  are  instances  of  the  persist- 
ence of  husbands  in  certain  moods  or 
points  of  view  on  which  even  wheed- 
ling has  no  effect.  The  wise  woman 
perceives  that  in  these  cases  she  must 
trust  entirely  to  the  softening  influ- 
ences of  time,  and  as  much  as  possible 


she  changes  the  subject ;  or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  she  may  hope  something 
from  presenting  a  still  worse  aspect  of 
the  affair.  Mrs.  Elmoi'e  said,  in  lift- 
ing the  letter  from  the  table  : 

'  If  she  sailed  on  the  3rd,  in  the 
Cit}/  of  Timbuctoo,  she  will  be  at 
Queenstown  on  the  12th  or  13th,  and 
we  shall  have  a  letter  from  her  by 
Wednesday,  saying  when  she  will  be 
at  Genoa.  That's  as  far  as  the  Mor- 
tons can  bring  her,  and  there's  where 
we  must  meet  her.' 

'  Meet  her  in  Genoa  !     How  1 ' 

'  By  going  there  for  her,'  replied 
Mrs.  Elmore,  as  if  this  were  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world.  '  I  have  never 
seen  Genoa.' 

Elmore  now  tacitly  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  fate.      His  wife  continued  : 

'  I  needn't  take  anything.  Merely 
run  on,  and  right  back.' 

*  When  must  we  go  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  know  yet ;  but  we  shall 
have  a  letter  to-mon-ow.  Don't  worry 
on  my  account,  Owen.  Her  coming 
won't  be  a  bit  of  care  to  me.  It  will 
give  me  something  to  do  and  to  think 
about,  and  ifc  will  be  a  pleasure  all  the 
time  to  know  that  it's  for  Susy  Ste- 
vens. And  I  shall  like  the  companion- 
ship.' 

Elmore  looked  at  his  wife  in  sur- 
prise, for  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore that  with  his  company  she  could 
desire  any  other  companionship.  He 
desired  none  but  hers  ;  and  when  he 
was  about  his  work  he  often  thought 
of  her.  He  supposed  that  at  these 
moments  she  thought  of  him,  and 
found  society,  as  he  did,  in  such 
thoughts.  But  he  was  not  a  jealous 
or  exacting  man,  and  he  said  nothing. 
His  treatment  of  the  approaching  visit 
from  Susy  Stevens's  sister  had  not 
been  enthusiastic,  but  a  spark  had 
kindled  his  imagination,  and  it  burned 
warmer  and  brighter  as  the  days  went 
by.  He  found  a  charm  in  the  thought 
of  having  this  fresh  young  life  here  in 
his  charge,  and  of  teaching  the  girl  to 
live  into  the  great  and  beautiful  history 
of  the  city  :  there  was   still  much  of 
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the  schoolmaster  in  him,  and  he  in- 
tended to  make  her  sojourn  an  educa- 
tion to  her  ;  and,  as  a  literary  man,  he 
hoped  for  novel  effects  from  her  mind 
upon  material  which  he  was,  above 
all,  trying  to  set  in  a  new  light  before 
himself. 

When  the  time  had  arrived  for  them 
to  go  and  meet  Miss  Mayhew  at  Ge- 
noa, he  was  more  than  reconciled  to 
the  necessity.  But,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, Mrs.  Elmore  had  one  of  her  old 
attacks.  What  these  attacks  were  I 
find  myself  unable  to  specify,  but  as 
every  lady  has  an  old  attack  of  some 
kind,  I  may  safely  leave  their  pre- 
cise nature  to  conjecture.  It  is  enough 
that  they  were  of  a  nervous  character, 
that  they  were  accompanied  with  head- 
ache, and  that  they  prostrated  her  for 
several  days.  During  their  continu- 
ance she  required  the  active  sympathy 
and  constant  presence  of  her  husband, 
whose  devotion  was  then  exemplary, 
and  brought  up  long  arrears  of  indebt- 
edness in  that  way. 

'  Well,  what  shall  we  do  'I '  he  asked, 
as  he  sank  into  a  chair  beside  the 
lounge  on  which  Mrs.  Elmore  lay,  her 
eyes  closed,  and  a  slice  of  lemon  placed 
on  each  of  her  throbbing  temples  with 
the  effect  of  some  new  soi't  of  blinders. 
'  Shall  I  go  alone  for  her  ?  ' 

She  gave  his  hand  the  kind  of  con- 
vulsive clutch  that  signified,  '  Impos- 
sible for  you  to  leave  me.' 

He  reflected. 

'  The  Mortons  will  be  pushing  on 
to  Leghorn,  and  somebody  imist  meet 
her.  How  would  it  do  for  Mr.  Hos- 
kins  to  go  ? ' 

Mrs.  Elmore  responded  with  a  clutch 
tantamount  to  '  Horrors  !  How  could 
you  think  of  such  a  thing  ? ' 

•  Well,  then, he  said,  '  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  send  a  valet  de  place 
for  her.  We  can  send  old  Cazzi.  He's 
the  incarnation  of  respectability  ;  five 
francs  a  day  and  his  expenses  will  buy 
all  the  virtues  of  him.  She'll  come  as 
safelv  with  him  as  with  me.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  had  applied  a  vividly 
thoughtful  pressure  to  her  husband's 


hand  ;  she  now  released  it  in  token  of 
assent,  and  he  rose. 

'  But  don't  be  gone  long,'  she  whis- 
pered. 

On  his  way  to  the  caf^  which  Cazzi 
frequented,  Elmore  fell  in  with  the 
consul. 

By  this  time  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  consular  office.  Mr.  Ferris, 
some  months  before,  had  suddenly 
thrown  up  his  charge  and  gone  home  ; 
and  after  the  customary  interval  of  ship- 
chandler,  the  California  sculptor,  Hos- 
kins,  had  arrived  out,  with  his  commis- 
sion in  his  pocket,  and  had  set  up  his 
allegorical  figure  of  ThePacific  Slope  in 
the  room  where  Ferris  had  painted  his 
too  metaphysical  conception  of  a  Vene- 
tian Priest.  Mrs.  Elmore  had  never 
liked  Ferris  ;  she  thought  him  cynical 
and  opinionated,  and  she  believed  that 
he  had  not  behaved  quite  well  toward  a 
young  American  lady, — a  Miss  Ver- 
vain, who  had  staid  awhile  in  Venice 
with  her  mother.  She  was  glad  to 
have  him  go  ;  but  she  could  not  admire 
Mr.  Hoskins,  who,  however  good- 
natured,  was  too  hopelessly  Western. 
He  had  had  part  of  one  foot  shot  away 
in  the  nine  months'  service,  and  walked 
with  a  limp  that  did  him  honour ;  and 
he  knew  as  much  of  a  consul's  business 
as  any  of  the  authors  or  artists  with 
whom  it  is  the  tradition  to  fill  that 
office  at  Venice.  Besides,  he  was  at 
least  a  fellow- American,  and  Elmore 
could  not  forbear  telling  him  the  trou- 
ble he  was  in  :  a  young  girl  coming 
from  their  town  in  America  as  far  as 
Genoa  with  friends,  and  expecting  to 
be  met  there  by  the  Elmores,  with 
whom  she  was  to  pass  some  months  ; 
Mrs.  Elmore  utterly  prostrated  by  one 
of  her  old  attacks,  and  he  unable  to 
leave  her,  or  to  take  her  with  him  to 
Genoa  ;  the  friends  with  whom  Miss 
Mayhew  travelled  unable  to  bring  her 
to  Venice  ;  she,  of  course,  unable  to 
come  alone.  The  case  deepened  and 
darkened  in  Elmore's  view  as  he  un- 
folded it. 

'  Why,'  cried  the  consul,  sympatheti- 
cally, '  if  I  could  leave  my  post,  I'd  go.' 
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*  O,  thank  you  ! '  cried  Elmore, 
eagerly,  remembering  his  wife.  '  I 
couldn't  think  of  letting  you.' 

'  Look  here  !  '  said  the  consul,  taking 
an  othcial  letter,  with  the  seal  broken, 
from  his  pocket.  '  This  is  the  first 
time  I  couldn't  have  left  my  post  with- 
out distinct  advantage  to  the  public 
interests,  since  I  have  been  here.  But 
with  this  letter  from  Turin,  telling 
me  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  Ala- 
bama,  I  couldn't  go  to  Genoa,  even  to 
meet  a  young  lady.  The  Austrians 
have  never  recognised  the  rebels  as 
belligerents  :  if  she  enters  the  port  of 
Venice,  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  require 
the  deposit  of  her  papers  with  me,  and 
then  I  should  like  to  see  her  get  out 
again.  I  should  like  to  capture  her. 
Of  course,  I  don't  mean  Miss  Mayhew,' 
said  the  consul,  recognising  the  double 
sense  in  which  his  language  could  be 
taken. 

'  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you,' 
said  Elmore, — '  a  great  thing.' 

'  Yes,  it  would  set  me  up  in  my 
own  eyes,  and  stop  that  infernal  clat- 
ter inside  about  going  over  and  taking 
a  hand  again.' 

'  Yes,'  Elmore  assented,  with  a 
twinge  of  the  old  shame.  '  I  didn't 
know  you  had  it,  too.' 

'  If  I  could  capture  the  Alabama,  I 
could  aftbrd  to  let  the  other  fellows 
fight  it  out.' 

'  I  congi-atulate  you  with  all  my 
heart,'  said  Elmore,  sadly,  and  he 
walked  in  silence  beside  the  consul 

'  Well,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  laugh 
at  Elmore's  pensive  rapture,  '  I'm  as 
much  obliged  to  you  as  if  I  had  cap- 
tured her.  I'll  go  up  to  the  Piazza 
with  you  and  see  Cazzi.' 

The  affair  was  easily  arranged ; 
Cazzi  was  made  to  feel,  by  the  consul's 
intervention',  that  the  shield  of  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  had  been  extended 
over  the  young  girl  whom  he  was  to 
escort  from  Genoa,  and  two  days 
later  he  arrived  with  her.  Mrs.  El- 
more's attack  was  now  passing  off,  and 
she  was  well  enough  to  receive  Miss 
Mavhew,  half-recumbent  on  the  sofa, 
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whei-e  she  had  been  prone  till  her  ar- 
rival. It  was  pretty  to  see  her  fond 
greeting  of  the  girl,  and  her  joy  in  her 
presence  as  they  sat  down  for  the  first 
long  talk  ;  and  Elmore  realized,  even 
in  his  dreamy  withdrawal,  how  much 
the  bright,  active  spirit  of  his  wife  had 
sufiered  merely  in  the  restriction  of 
her  English.  Now,  it  was  not  only 
English  they  spoke,  but  that  Ameri- 
can variety  of  the  language  of  which  1 
hope  we  shall  grow  less  and  less 
ashamed  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  their 
parlance  was  characterized  by  local 
turns  and  accents  which  all  came  wel- 
comely  back  to  Mrs.  Elmore,  together 
with  those  still  more  intimate  in- 
flections which  belonged  to  her  own 
particular  circle  of  friends  in  the  little 
town  of  Patmos,  New  York.  Lily 
Mayhew  was,  of  course,  not  of  her  own 
set,  being  five  or  six  years  younger ; 
but  women,  more  easily  than  men, 
ignore  the  disparities  of  age  between 
themselves  and  their  juniors,  and,  in 
Susy  Stevens's  absence,  it  seemed  a 
sort  of  tribute  to  her  to  establish  her 
sister  in  the  affection  which  Mrs.  El- 
more had  so  long  cherished.  Their 
friendship  had  been  of  such  a  tho- 
roughly trusted  sort  on  both  sides  that 
Mrs.  Stevens  (the  memorably  brilliant 
Sue  Mayhew  in  her  girlish  days)  had 
felt  perfectly  free  to  act  upon  Mrs. 
Elmore's  invitation  to  let  Lily  come 
out  to  her ;  and  here  the  child  was,  as 
much  at  home  as  if  she  had  just  walked 
into  Mrs.  Elmore's  parlour  out  of  her 
sister's  house  in  Patmos. 

IV. 

They  briefly  dispatched  the  facts  re- 
lating to  Miss  Mayhew's  voyage  and 
her  journey  to  Genoa,  and  came  as 
quickly  as  they  could  to  all  those 
things  which  Mrs.  Elmore  was  thirst- 
ing to  learn  about  the  town  and  its 
people. 

'  Is  it  much  changed  1  I  suppose  it 
is,'  she  sighed.  'The  war  changes 
everything.' 

'  Oh,  you  don't  notice  the  war  much,' 
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said  Miss  Mayhew.  '  But  Patmos  is 
gay, — perfectly  delightful.  We've  got 
one  of  the  camps  there  now  ;  and  such 
times  as  the  girls  have  with  the  offi- 
cers !  We  have  lots  of  fun  getting  up 
things  for  the  Sanitary.  Hops  on  the 
parade-ground  at  the  camp,  and  going 
out  to  see  the  prisoners — you  never 
saw  such  a  place.' 

'  The  prisoners  ? '  murmured  Mrs. 
Elmore. 

'  Why,  yes  ! '  cried  Lily,  with  a  gay 
laugh.  '  Didn't  you  know  that  we 
had  a  prison-camp,  too  ?  Some  of  the 
Southerners  look  real  nice.  I  pitied 
them, '.she  added,  with  unabated  gaiety. 

'  Your  sister  wrote  to  me,'  said  Mrs. 
Elmore  ;  '  but  I  couldn't  realize  it,  I 
suppose,  and  so  I  forgot  it.' 

'  Yes,'  pursued  Lily,  '  and  Frank 
Halsey's  in  command.  You  would 
never  know  by  the  way  he  walks  that 
he  had  a  cork  leg.  Of  course  he  can't 
dance,  though,  poor  fellow.  He's  pale, 
and  he's  perfectly  fascinating.  So's 
Dick  Burton,  with  his  empty  sleeve  ; 
he's  one  of  the  recruiting  officers,  and 
there's  nobody  so  popular  with  the 
girls.  You  can't  think  how  funny  it 
is.  Professor  Elmore,  to  see  the  old 
college  buildings  used  for  barracks. 
Dick  says  it's  much  livelier  than  it 
was  when  he  was  a  student  there.' 

'  I  suppose  it  must  be,'  dreamily  as- 
sented the  professor.  '  Does  he  find 
plenty  of  volunteers  1 ' 
4  '  Well,  you  know,'  the  young  girl 
exclaimed, '  that  the  old  style  of  volun- 
.teering  is  all  over.' 

*  No,  I  didn't  know  it.' 

'  Yes.  It's  the  bounties  now  that 
'they  rely  upon,  and  they  do  say  that 
it  will  come  to  the  draft  very  soon. 
Some  of  the  young  men  have  gone  to 
Canada.  But  everybody  despises  them. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Elmore,  I  should  think  you'd 
be  so  glad  to  have  the  professor  off 
here,  and  honourably  out  of  the  way  ! ' 

*  I'm  (i/shonourably  out  of  the  way  ; 
I  can  never  forgive  myself  for  not 
going  to  the  war,'  said  Elmore. 

'  Why,  how  ridiculous  ! '  cried  Lily. 
•*  Nobody  feels  that  way  about  it  now  \ 


As  Dick  Burton  says,  we've  come 
down  to  business.  I  tell  you,  when 
you  see  aruis  and  legs  off  in  every  di- 
rection, and  women  going  about  in 
black,  you  don't  feel  that  it's  such  a 
romantic  thing  any  more.  There  are 
mighty  few  engagements  now,  Mrs. 
Elmore,  when  a  regiment  sets  off;  no 
presentation  of  revolvers  in  the  town 
hall  ;  and  some  of  the  widows  have 
got  married  again  ;  and  that  I  don't 
think  is  right.  But  what  can  they  do, 
poor  things  ?  You  remember  Tom 
Friar's  widow,  Mrs.  Elmore  1 ' 

'  Tom  Friar's  widow  !  Is  Tom  Friar 
dead  ? ' 

'  Why,  of  course  !  One  of  the  first. 
I  think  it  was  Ball's  Bluff.  Well, 
she's  married.  But  she  married  his 
cousin,  and,  as  Dick  Burton  says, 
that  isn't  so  bad.  Isn't  it  awful,  Mrs. 
Clapp's  losing  all  her  boys — all  five  of 
them  1  It  does  seem  to  bear  too  hard 
on  some  families.  And  then,  when  you 
see  every  one  of  those  six  Armstrongs 
going  through  without  a  scratch  !  ' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Elmore,  'that  busi- 
ness is  at  a  stand-still.  The  streets 
must  look  rather  dreary." 

'  Business  at  a  stand-still  ! '  ex- 
claimed Lily.  '  What  has  Sue  been 
writing  you  all  this  time  '?  Why,  there 
never  was  such  prosperity  in  Patmos 
before  !  Everybody  is  making  money, 
and  people  that  you  wouldn't  hardly 
speak  to  a  year  ago  are  giving  parties 
and  inviting  the  old  college  families. 
You  ought  to  see  the  residences  and 
business  blocks  going  up  all  over  the 
place.  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
know  Patmos  now.  You  remember 
George  Fenton,  Mrs.  Elmore  1 ' 

'  Mr.  Haskell's  clerk  1 ' 

'  Yes.  Well,  he's  made  a  fortune 
out  of  an  army  contract ;  and  he's 
going  to  marry  —  the  engagement 
came  out  just  before  I  left — Bella 
Stearns.' 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Elmore  sat  up- 
right,— the  only  posture  in  which  the 
fact  could  be  imagined.     '  Lily  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  I  can  tell  you  these  are  gay 
times   in    America,'    triumphed    the 
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young  girl.     She  now  put  her  hand 
to  her  mouth  and  hid  a  yawn. 

'  You're  sleepy,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore. 
*  Well,  you  know  the  way  to  your 
room.  You'll  find  everything  ready 
there,  and  I  shall  let  you  go  alone. 
You  shall  commence  being  at  home  at 
once.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  sleepy,'  assented  Lily  ; 
and  she  promptly  made  her  good-nights 
and  vanished  ;  though  a  keener  eye 
than  Elmore's  might' have  seen  that 
her  promptness  had  a  colour — or  say 
light — of  hesitation  in  it. 

But  he  only  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  after  she  was  gone,  in  un- 
heedful  distress. 

'  Gay  times  in  America  !  Good  hea- 
vens !  Is  the  child  utterly  heartless, 
Celia,  or  is  she  merely  obtuse  ] ' 

'  She  certainly  isn't  at  all  like 
Sue,'  sighed  Mrs.  Elmore,  who  had 
not  had  time  to  formulate  Lily's  de- 
fence. '  But  she's  excited  now,  and  a 
little  off  her  balance.  She'll  be  differ- 
ent to-morrow.  Besides,  all  America 
seems  changed,  and  the  people  with  it. 
We  shouldn't  have  noticed  it  if  we  had 
stayed  there,  but  we  feel  it  after  this 
absence.' 

'  I  never  realized  it  before,  as  I  did 
from  her  babble  !  The  letters  have 
told  us  the  same  thing,  but  they  were 
like  the  histories  of  other  times.  Camps, 
prisoners,  barracks,  mutilation,  widow- 
hood, death,  sudden  gains,  social  up- 
heavals— it  is  the  old,  hideous  story  of 
war  come  true  of  our  day  and  country. 
It's  terrible  ! ' 

'  She  will  miss  the  excitement,'  said 
Mrs.  Elmore.  '  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  we  shall  do  with  her.  Of  course, 
she  can't  expect  the  attentions  she's 
been  used  to  in  Patmos,  with  those 
young  men.'. 

Elmore  stopped,  and  stared  at  his 
wife. 

'What  do  you  mean,  Celia?  ' 

'  We  don't  go  into  society  at  all, 
and  she  doesn't  speak  Italian.  How 
shall  we  amuse  her  % ' 

*  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know 
that  we're  obliged  to  provide  heramuse- 


ment  !  Let  her  amuse  herself.  Let 
her  take  up  some  branch  of  study,  or 
of — of — research,  and  get  something 
besides  "  fun  "  into  her  head,  if  possi- 
ble.' He  spoke  boldly,  but  his  wife's 
question  had  unnerved  him,  for  he  had 
a  soft  heart,  and  liked  jjeople  about 
him  to  be  happy.  '  We  can  show  her 
the  objects  of  interest.  And  there  are 
the  theatres,'  he  added 

'Yes,  that  is  true,'  said  Mrs.  El- 
more. '  We  can  both  go  about  with, 
her,  I  will  just  peep  in  at  her  now, 
and  see  if  she  has  everything  she 
wants.'  She  rose  from  her  sofa  and 
went  to  Lily's  room,  whence  she  did 
not  return  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  By  this  time  Elmore  had 
got  out  his  notes,  and,  in  their  tran- 
scription and  classification,  had  fallen 
into  forgetfulnes  of  his  troubles.  His 
wife  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  little  above  a 
whisper,  as  she  sank  very  quietly  into 
a  chair  : 

'  Well,  it  has  all  come  out,  Owen.' 

'What has  all  come  out  ? '  he  asked, 
looking  up  stupidly. 

'  I  knew  that  she  had  something  on 
her  mind,  by  the  way  she  acted.  And 
you  saw  her  give  me  that  look  as  she 
went  out  ? ' 

'  No — no,  I  didn't.  What  look  was 
it  ?     She  looked  sleepy. ' 

'  She  looked  terribly,  terribly  ex- 
cited, and  as  if  she  would  like  to  say 
something  to  me.  That  was  the  rea- 
son I  said  I  would  let  her  go  to  her 
room  alone.' 

'Oh!' 

'  Of  course  she  would  have  felt  aw- 
fully if  I  had  gone  straight  off  with 
her.  So  I  waited.  It  may  never  come 
to  anything  in  the  world,  and  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  ;  but  it's  quite  enough 
to  account  for  everything  you  saw  in 
her.' 

'  I  didn't  see  anything  in  her — that 
was  the  difficulty.  But  what  is  it, 
Celia  ?  You  know  how  I  hate  these 
delays.' 

'  Why  I'm  not  sure  that  I  need 
tell  you,  Owen ;  and  yet  IJsuppose  I 
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had  better.  It  will  be  safer,'  said  Mrs. 
Elmore,  nursing  her  mystery  to  the 
last,  enjoying  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
dreading  it  for  its  effect  upon  her 
husband.  '  I  suppose  you  will  think 
your  troubles  are  beginning  pretty 
early,'  she  suggested. 

*  Is  it  a  trouble?' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is.  If 
it  comes  to  the  very  worst,  I  dare  say 
that  every  one  wouldn't  call  it  a  trou- 
ble.' 

Elmore  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  in  an  attitude  of  endurance. 

'  What  would  the  worst  be  ] ' 

'  Why  it's  no  use  even  to  discuss 
that,  for  it's  perfectly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  it  could  ever  come  to  that. 
But  the  case,'  added  Mrs.  Elmore,  per- 
ceiving that  further  delay  was  only 
further  suffering  for  her  husband,  and 
that  any  fact  would  now  probably  fall 
far  short  of  his  apprehensions,  '  is  sim- 
ply this,  and  I  don't  know  that  it 
amounts  to  anything  ;  but  at  Pes- 
chiera,  just  before  the  train  started, 
she  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  a  splendid  officer  walking  xip  and 
down  and  smoking  ;  and  before  she 
could  draw  back  he  must  have  seen 
her,  for  he  threw  away  his  cigar  in- 
stantly, and  got  into  the  same  com- 
partment. He  talked  awhile  in  Ger- 
man with  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
there,  and  then  he  spoke  in  Italian 
with  Cazzi  ;  and  afterward,  when  he 
heard  her  speaking  English  with  Cazzi, 
he  joined  in,  I  don't  know  how  he 
came  to  join  in  at  first,  and  she  doesn't, 
either  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  knew 
some  English,  and  he  began  speaking. 
He  was  very  tall  and  handsome  and 
distinguished  looking,  and  a  perfe.it 
gentleman  in  his  manners  ;  and  she 
says  that  she  saw  Cazzi  looking  rather 
queer,  but  he  didn't  say  anything,  and 
so  she  kept  on  talking.  She  told  him 
at  once  that  she  was  an  American, 
and  that  she  was  coming  here  to  stay 
with  friends ;  and,  as  he  was  very 
curious  about  America,  she  told  him 
all  she  could  think  of.  It  did  her  good 
to  talk  about  home,  for  she  had  been 


feeling  a  little  blue  at  being  so  far 
away  from  everybody.  Now,  /  don't 
see  any  harm  in  it ;  do  you,  Owen  %  ^ 

'  It  isn't  according  to  the  custom 
here  ;  but  we  needn't  care  for  that.  Of 
course  it  was  imprudent.' 

'  Of  course,'  Mrs.  Elmore  admitted. 
'  The  officer  was  very  polite ;  and  when 
he  found  that  she  was  from  America^ 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  great  sym- 
pathiser with  the  North,  and  that 
he  had  a  brother  in  our  army.  Don't 
you  think  tliat  was  nice  ] ' 

'  Probably  some  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune, with  no  heart  in  the  cause,'  said 
Elmore. 

'  And  very  likely  he  had  no  brother 
there,  as  I  told  Lily.  He  told  her  he 
was  coming  to  Padua  ;  but  when  they 
reached  Padua,  he  came  right  on  to 
Venice.  That  shows  you  couldn't 
place  any  dependence  upon  what  he 
said.  He  said  he  expected  to  be  put 
under  arrest  for  it;  but  he  didn't  care, 
—  he  was  coming.  Do  you  believe 
they'll  put  him  under  arrest  1 ' 

'  I  dont'  know — I  don't  know,'  said 
Elmore,  in  a  voice  of  grief  and  appre- 
hension, which  might  well  have  seemed 
anxiety  for  the  officer's  liberty. 

'  I  told  her  it  was  one  of  his  jokes. 
He  was  very  funny,  and  kept  her 
laughing  the  whole  way,  with  his- 
broken  English  and  his  witty  little  re- 
marks. She  says  he's  just  dying  to 
go  to  America.  Who  do  you  suppose 
it  can  be,  Owen  ? ' 

'  How  should  I  know?  We've  no 
acquaintance  among  the  Austrians,' 
gi'oaned  Elmore. 

'  That's  what  I  told  Lily .  She's  no 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  here,  and 
she  was  quite  horrified.  But  she  says 
he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every- 
thing. He  belongs  to  the  eugineer 
corps,  —  that's  one  of  the  highest 
branches  of  the  service,  ho  told  her, 
— and  he  gave  her  his  card.' 

'  Gave  her  his  card  !  ' 

Mrs.  Elmore  had  it  in  the  hand 
which  she  had  been  keeping  in  her 
pocket,  and  she  now  suddenly  pro- 
duced it ;  and  Elmore  read  the  name 
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and  address  of  Ernst  von  Ehrhardt, 
Captain  of  the  Royal-Imperial  Engi- 
neers, Peschiera. 

'  She  says  she  knows  he  wanted 
bers,  but  she  didn't  offer  to  give  it  to 
him  ;  and  he  didn't  ask  her  where 
she  was  going,  or  anything.' 

'He  knew  that  he  could  get  her 
address  from  Cazzi  for  ten  soldi  as 
soon  as  her  back  was  turned,'  said  El- 
more, cynically.      '  What  then  ] ' 

'  Why  he  said — and  this  is  the  only 
really  bold  thing  he  did  do — that  he 
must  see  her  again,  and  that  he  should 
stay  over  a  day  in  Venice  in  hopes  of 
meeting  her  at  the  theati'e  or  some- 
where.' 

'  It's  a  piece  of  high-handed  impu- 
dence ! '  cried  Elmore.  '  Now,  Celia, 
you  see  what  these  people  are !  Do 
jou  wonder  that  the  Italians  hate 
them  ! ' 

'  You  have  often  said  they  only  hate 
their  system.' 

'  The  Austrians  are  part  of  their 
system.  He  thinks  he  can  take  any 
liberty  with  us  because  he  is  an  Aus- 
trian officer  !  Lily  must  not  stir  out 
of  the  house  to-morrow.' 

'  She  will  be  too  tired  to  do  so,'  said 
Mrs.  Elmore. 

'And  if  he  molests  us  further,  I  will 
appeal  to  the  Consul.'  Elmore  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  again. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you 
■could  call  it  molesting,  exactly,'  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Elmore. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Celia  %  Do  you 
suppose  that  she  —  she —encouraged 
this  officer  ? ' 

'  Owen  !  It  was  all  in  the  simpli- 
city and  innocence  of  her  heart !  ' 

'  Well,  then,  that  she  wishes  to  see 
him  again  1 ' 

'  Certainly  not !  But  that's  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  rude  about  it.' 

'  Rude  about  it  ?  How  ?  Is  simply 
avoiding  him  rudeness  ]  Is  proposing 
to  protect  ourselves  from  his  imperti- 
nence rudeness  1 ' 

'  No.  And  if  you  can't  see  the  mat- 
ter for  yourself,  Owen,  I  don't  know 
how  any  one  is  to  make  you.' 


'  Why,  Celia,  one  would  think  that 
you  approved  of  this  man's  behaviour, 
— that  yoit  wished  her  to  meet  him 
again  !  You  underetand  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  if  we  received  this 
officer.  You  know  how  all  the  Vene- 
tians would  di-op  us,  and  we  should 
have  no  acquaintance  here  outside  of 
the  army.' 

'Who  has  asked  you  to  receive  him, 
Owen  1  And  as  for  the  Italians  drop- 
ping us,  that  doesn't  frighten  me.  But 
what  could  he  do  if  he  did  meet  her 
again  ]  She  needn't  look  at  him.  She 
says  he  is  very  intelligent,  and  that  he 
has  read  a  great  many  English  books, 
though  he  doesn't  speak  it  very  well, 
and  that  he  knows  more  about  the  war 
than  she  does.  But  of  course  she  won't 
go  out  to-morrow.  All  that  I  hate  is  that 
we  should  seem  to  be  frightened  into 
staying  at  home.' 

'  She  needn't  stay  in  on  his  account. 
You  said  she  would  be  too  tired  to  go 
out.' 

'  I  see  by  the  scattering  way  you 
talk,  Owen,  that  your  mind  isn't  on 
the  subject,  and  that  you  are  anxious 
to  get  back  to  your  work.  I  won't 
keep  you.' 

'  Celia,  Celia  !  Be  fair,  now  !  '  cried 
Elmore.  '  You  know  very  well  that 
I'm  only  too  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  that  I'm  not  likely  to  get 
back  to  my  work  to-night,  at  least. 
What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  ? ' 

Mrs.  Elmore  considered  awhile. 

*  I  don't  wish  you  to  do  anything,' 
she  returned,  placably.  '  Of  course, 
you're  perfectly  right  in  not  choosing 
to  let  an  acquaintance  begun  in  that 
way  go  any  further.  We  shouldn't  at 
home,  and  we  sha'n't  here.  But  I 
don't  wish  you  to  think  that  Lily  has 
been  imprudent,  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  doesn't  know  that  it  was 
anything  out  of  the  way,  but  she  hap- 
pened to  do  the  best  that  any  one 
could.  Of  course  it  was  very  exciting 
and  very  romantic  ;  girls  like  such 
things,  and  there's  no  reason  they 
shouldn't.  We  must  manage,'  added 
Mi-s.     Elmore,     '  so    that    she    shall 
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see  that  we  appreciate  her  conduct, 
and  trust  in  her  entirely.  I  wouldn't 
do  anything  to  wound  her  pride  or 
self-confidence.  I  would  rather  send 
her  out  alone  to-morrow.' 
'  Of  course,'  said  Elmore. 

•  And  if  I  were  with  her  when  she 
met  him,  I  believe  I  should  leave  it 
entirely  to  her  how  to  behave.' 

*  Well,'  said  Elmore,  '  you're  not 
likely  to  be  put  to  the  test.  He'll 
hardly  force  his  way  into  the  house, 
and  she  isn't  going  out.' 

'No,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore.  She  added, 
after  a  silence:  'I'm  trying  to  think 
whether  I've  ever  seen  him  in  Venice  ; 
he's  here  often.  But  there  are  so  many 
tall  officers  with  fair  complexions  and 
English  beards.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  he  looks  !  She  said  he  was  very 
aristocratic-looking. ' 

'  Yes,  it's  a  fine  type,'  said  Elmore. 
'  They're  all  nobles,  I  believe.' 

'  But  after  all,  they're  no  better 
looking  than  our  boys,  who  come  up 
out  of  nothing.' 

'Ours  are  Americans,'  said  Elmore. 

'And  they  are  the  best  husbands,  as 
I  told  Lily.' 

Elmore  looked  at  his  wife,  as  she 
turned  dreamily  to  leave  the  room ; 
but,  since  the  conversation  had  taken 
this  impersonal  turn,  he  would  not  say 
anything  to  change  its  complexion.  A 
conjecture,  vaguely  taking  shape  in 
his  mind,  resolved  itself  to  nothing 
again,  and  left  him  with  only  the  ache 
of  something  unascertained. 


In  the  morning  Lily  came  to  break- 
fast as  blooming  as  a  rose.  The  sense 
of  her  simple,  fresh,  wholesome  loveli- 
ness might  have  pierced  even  the  in- 
difference of  a  man  to  whom  there 
was  but  one  pretty  woman  in  the 
world,  and  who  had  lived  since  their 
marriage  as  if  his  wife  had  absorbed 
her  whole  sex  into  herself :  this  deej), 
unconscious  constancy  was  a  noble 
trait  in  him,  but  is  not  so  rare  in  men 
as  women  would  have  us  believe.  For 


Elmore,  Miss  Mayhew  merely  pervad- 
ed the  place  in  her  finer  way,  as  the 
flowers  on  the  table  did,  as  the  sweet 
Vjutter,  the  new  eggs,  and  the  morn- 
ing's French  bread  did  ;  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  perfect  serene  ignorance  of 
her  piquant  face,  her  beautiful  eyes 
and  abundant  haii',  and  her  trim, 
straight  figure.  But  his  wife  exulted 
in  every  particular  of  her  charm,  and 
was  as  generously  glad  of  it  as  if  it 
were  her  own  ;  as  women  are  when 
they  are  sure  that  the  charm  of  others 
has  no  designs. 

The  ladies  twittei-ed  and  laughed  to- 
gether, and  as  he  was  a  man  without 
small  talk,  he  soon  dropped  out  of  the 
conver-sation  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  he  found  himself  presently  ex- 
tracted by  a  question  from  his  wife. 

'  We  had  better  go  in  a  gondola, 
hadn't  we,  Owen  1 '  She  seemed  to  be, 
as  she  put  this,  trying  to  look  some- 
thing into  him. 

He,  on  his  part,  tried  his  best  to 
make  out  her  meaning,  but  failed.  He 
simply  asked  : 

'  Where  ?     Are  you  going  out  ? ' 
'  Yes.     Lily  has  some  shopping  she 
must  do.     I  think  we   can  get  it  at 
Pazienti's,  in  San  Polo.' 

Again  she  tried  to  pierce  him  with 
her  meaning.  It  seemed  to  him  a  sud- 
den advance  from  the  position  she  had 
taken  the  night  before  in  regard  to 
Miss  Mayhew's  not  going  out ;  but  he 
could  not  understand  his  wife's  look, 
and  he  feared  to  misinterpret  if  he  op- 
posed her  going.  He  decided  that  she 
wished  him  for  some  reason  to  oppose 
the  gondola,  so  he  said  : 

'I  think  you  had  better  walk,  if 
Lily  isn't  too  tired.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  tired  at  all  !  '  she  cried. 
'  I  can  go  with  you  in  that  direc- 
tion, on  my  way  to  the  library,'  he 
added. 

'  Well,  that  will  be  very  nice,'  said 
Mrs.  Elmore,  discontinuing  her  look, 
and  leaving  her  husband  with  an  un- 
easy sense  of  wantonly  assumed  re- 
sponsibility. 

'  She  can  step  into  the  Frari  a  mo- 
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ment  and  see  those  tonibp,'  he  said. 
'  I  think  it  will  amuse  her.' 
Lily  broke  into  a  clear  laugh. 
'  Is  that  the  way  you  amuse  your- 
selves in   Venice  ? '    she   asked  ;   and 
Mrs.  Elmore  hastened  to  re-assure  her. 
'That's  the  way  Mr.  Elniore  amuses 
himself.   You  know  his  history  makes 
every  bit  of  the  past  fascinating  to 
him.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  that  history  !  Everybody 
is  looking  out  for  that,'  said  Lily. 

'  Is  it  possible,'  said  Elmore,  with  a 
pensive  sarcasm,  in  which  an  agree- 
able sense  of  flattery  lurked,  '  that 
people  still  remember  me  and  my  his- 
tory ? ' 

'  Yes,  indeed  1 '  cried  Miss  Mayhew, 
'Fi-ank  Halsey  was  talking  about  it 
the  night  before  I  left.  He  couldn't 
seem  to  understand  why  I  should  be 
coming  to  you  at  Venice,  because  he 
said  it  was  a  history  of  Florence  you 
were  writing.  It  isn't,  is  it?  You 
must  be  getting  pretty  near  the  end  of 
it,  Professor  Elmore.' 

'  I'm  getting  pretty  near  the  begin- 
ing,'  said  Elmore,  sadly. 

'  It  must  be  hard  writing  histories; 
they're  so  awfully  hard  to  read,'  said 
Lily,  innocently.  '  Does  it  interest 
you  ? '  she  asked,  with  unaffected  com- 
passion. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  '  far  more  than  it 
will  ever  interest  anybody  else.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  believe  that  !  '  she 
cried,  sweetly,  seizing  the  occasion  to 
get  in  a  little  compliment. 

Mrs.  Elmore  sat  silent,  while  things 
were  thus  going  against  Miss  Mayhew, 
and  perhaps  she  was  then  meditating 
the  stroke  by  which  she  restored  the 
balance  to  her  own  favour  as  soon  as 
she  saw  her  husband  alone  after 
breakfast.  '  Well,  Owen,'  she  said, 
'you  have  done  it  now.' 

'  Done  what  ? '  he  demanded. 
'  Oh,  nothing,  perhaps  !  '  she  an- 
swered, while  she  got  on  her  things 
for  the  walk  with  unusual  gravity  ; 
and,  with  the  consciousness  of  un- 
known guilt  depressing  him,  he  fol- 
lowed  the  ladies  upon  their  errand, 


subdued,  distraught,  but  gradually 
forgetting  his  sin,  as  he  forgot  every- 
thing but.  his  history.  His  wife  hated 
to  see  him  so  miserable,  and  whispered 
at  the  shop-door  where  they  parted  : 
Don't  be  troubled,  Owen.  I  didn't 
mean  anything.' 
'  By  what  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  you've  forgotten,  never 
mind  ! '  she  cried,  and  she  and  Miss 
Mayhew  disappeared  within. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  he 
next  saw  them,  after  he  had  found  the 
passage  which  would  enable  him  to  go  on 
with  his  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day  at 
home.  He  was  fitting  his  key  into  the 
house-door  when  he  happened  to  look  up 
the  little  street  toward  the  bridge  that 
led  into  it,  and  there,  defined  against  the 
sky  on  the  level  of  the  bridge,  he  saw 
Mrs.  Elmoi-e  and  Miss  Mayhew  re- 
ceiving the  adieux  of  a  distinguished- 
looking  man  in  the  Austrian  uniform. 
The  ofiicer  had  brought  his  heels  to- 
gether in  the  conventional  manner, 
and,  with  his  cap  in  his  right  hand 
while  his  left  rested  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  and  pressed  it  down,  he  was 
bowing  from  the  hips.  Once,  twice, 
and  he  was  gone. 

The  ladies  came  down  the  calle  with 
rapid  steps  and  flushed  faces,  and  El- 
more let  them  in.  His  wife  whispered, 
as  she  brushed  by  his  elbow  : 

'  I  want  to  speak  with  you  instant- 
ly, Owen. — Well,  now!'  she  added,, 
when  they  were  alone  in  their  own 
room,  and  she  had  shut  the  door. 
'  What  do  you  say  now  1 ' 

'  What  do  /  say  now,  Celia,'  retort- 
ed Elmore,  with  just  indignation.  'It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  you  to  say 
something — or  nothing.' 

'  Why,  you  brought  it  on  us.' 

Elmore  merely  glanced  at  his  wife, 
and  did  not  speak,  for  this  passed  all 
force  of  language. 

'  Didn't  you  see  me  looking  at  you 
when  I  spoke  of  going  out  in  a  gon- 
dola, at  breakfast  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  What  did  you  suppose  I  meant  ] '' 

'  I  didn't  know.' 
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'  When  I  was  trying  to  make  you 
understand  that  if  we  took  a  gondola 
we  could  go  and  come  without  being 
seen  !  Lily  had  to  do  her  shopping. 
But  if  you  chose  to  run  off  on  some 
interpretation  of  your  own,  was  I  to 
blame,  I  should  like  to  know  1  No, 
indeed  !  Y^ou  won't  get  me  to  admit 
it,  Owen  ! ' 

Elmore  continued  inarticulate,  but 
he  made  a  low,  miserable  sibillation 
between  his  set  teeth, 

'  Such  presumption,  such  perfect 
audacity,  I  never  saw  in  my  life  ! ' 
cried  Mrs.  Elmore,  fleetly  changing 
the  subject  in  her  own  mind,  and 
leaving  her  husband  to  follow  her  as 
he  could.      '  It  was  outrageous  !  ' 

Her  words  were  strong,  but  she  did 
not  really  look  affronted;  and  it  is  hard 
to  tell  what  sort  of  liberty  it  is  that  af- 
fronts a  woman.  It  seems  to  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  the  person  who  takes 
the  liberty. 

'  That  was  the  man,  I  suppose,'  said 
Elmore,  quietly. 

*  Yes;  Owen,'  answered  his  wife, 
with  beautiful  candour,  '  it  was. '  See- 
ing that  he  remained  unaffected  by 
her  display  of  this  virtue,  she  added  : 
'  Don't  you  think  he  was  very  hand- 
some 1 ' 

'  I  couldn't  judge  at  such  a  distance.' 

'  Well,  he  is  perfectly  splend id.  And 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  he  was  dis- 
respectful at  all.  He  wasn't.  He 
was  everything  that  was  delicate  and 
deferential.' 

'  Did  you  ask  him  to  walk  home 
with  you  1 ' 

Mrs.  Elmore  remained  speechless 
for  some  moments.  Then  she  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  said,  firmly ; 

'  If  you  won't  interrupt  me  with 
gratuitous  insults,  Owen,  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it,  and  then  perhaps  you 
will  be  ready  to  do  me  justice.  I  ask 
nothing  more.'  She  waited  for  his 
contrition,  but  proceeded  without  it  in 
a  somewhat  meeker  strain  :  '  Lily 
couldn't  get  her  things  at  Pazienti's, 
and  we  had  to  go  to  the  Merceria  for 
them.     Then,  of    course,  the  nearest 


way  home  was  through  St.  Mark's 
Square.  I  made  Lily  go  on  the  Florian 
side,  so  as  to  avoid  the  officers  who 
were  sitting  at  the  Quadri,  and  we 
had  got  through  the  Square  and  past 
San  Moise,  as  far  as  the  Stadt  Gratz. 
I  had  never  thought  of  how  the  offi- 
cers frequented  the  Stadt  Gratz,  but 
there  we  met  a  most  magnificent  crea- 
ture, and  T  had  just  said,  "What  a 
splendid  officer !  "  when  she  gave  a 
sort  of  stop  and  he  gave  a  sort  of  stop 
and  bowed  very  low,, and  she  whisper- 
ed, "  It's  my  officer."  I  didn't  dream 
of  his  joining  us,  and  I  don't  think  he 
did,  at  first ;  but  after  he  took  a  second 
look  at  Lily,  it  really  seemed  as  if  he 
couldn't  help  it.  He  asked  if  he  might 
join  us,  and  I  didn't  say  anything.' 

'  Didn't  say  anything  ! ' 

'  No  !  How  could  I  refuse,  in  so 
many  words  ]  And  I  was  frightened 
and  confused,  any  way.  >Ie  asked  if 
we  were  going  to  the  music  in  the 
Giardini  Pubblici ;  and  I  said  no,  that 
Miss  Mayhew  was  not  going  into  so- 
ciety in  Venice,  but  was  merely  here 
for  her  health.  That's  all  there  is  of 
it.     Now  do  you  blame  me,  Owen? ' 

'No.' 

'  Do  you  blame  her  1 ' 

'No.' 

'Well,  I  don't  see  how  he  was  to 
blame,'  she  said. 

'  The  transaction  was  a  little  irre- 
gular, but  it  was  highly  creditable  to 
all  parties  concerned.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  grew  still  meeker  un- 
der this  irony.  Indignation  and  cen- 
sure she  would  have  known  how  to 
meet ;  but  his  quiet  perplexed  her. 
She  did  not  know  what  might  not  be 
coming. 

'  Lily  scarcely  spoke  to  him,'  she 
pursued,  'and  I  was  very  cold,  I  spoke 
to  him  in  German.' 

'  Is  German  a  particularly  repellent 
tongue  1 ' 

'  No.  But  I  was  determined  he 
should  get  no  hold  upon  us.  He  was 
very  polite  and  very  respectful,  as  I 
saiil,  but  I  didn't  give  him  an  atom  of 
encouragement ;  I  saw  that  he  was  dy- 
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ing  to  be  asked  to  call,  but  I  parted 
from  him  very  stiffly.' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  ' 

*  Owen,  what  is  there  so  wrong  about 
it  all  1  He's  clearly  fascinated  with 
her  ;  and  as  the  matter  stood  he  had 
no  hope  of  seeing  her  or  speaking  with 
her  except  on  the  street.  Perhaps  he 
didn't  know  it  was  wrong — or  didn't 
realize  it.' 

'  I  dare  say.' 

'  What  else  could  the  poor  fellow 
have  done  1  There  he  was  !  He  had 
stayed  over  a  day,  and  laid  himself  open 
to  arrest,  on  the  V)are  chance — one  in 
a  hundred  —of  seeing  Lily  :  and  when 
he  did  see  her,  what  was  he  to  do? ' 

'  Obviously,  to  join  her  and  walk 
home  with  her.' 

'  You  are  too  bad,  Owen  !  Suppose 
it  had  been  one  of  our  own  poor  boys  1 
He  looked  like  an  American.' 

'  He  didn't  behave  like  one.  One  of 
"our  own  poor  boys,"as you  call  them, 
■would  have  been  as  far  as  possible 
from  thrusting  himself  upon  you.  He 
•would  have  had  too  much  reverence 
for  you,  too-much  self-respect,  too 
much  pride.' 

'  What  has  pride  to  do  with  euch 
things,  my  dear?  I  think  he  acted 
very  naturally.  He  acted  upon  im- 
pulse. I'm  sure  you're  always  crying 
out  against  the  restraints  and  conven- 
tionalities between  young  people,  over 
here  ;  and  now,  when  a  European  does 
do  a  simple,  unaffecting  thing ' 

Elmore  made  a  gesture  of  impati- 
ence. 

'  This  fellow  has  presumed  upon 
your  being  Americans — on  your  ig- 
norance of  the  customs  here — to  take 
a  liberty  that  he  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  taking  with  Italian  or  Ger- 
man ladies.  He  has  shown  himself  no 
gentleman.' 

'  Now,  there  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken, Owen.  That's  what  I  thought 
when  Lily  first  told  me  about  his 
speaking  to  her  in  the  cars,  and  I  was 
very  much  prejudiced  against  him ; 
but  when  I   saw  him  to-day,  I  must 


say  I  felt  that  I  had  been  wrong.  He 
is  a  gentleman  ;  but — he  is  desperate.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  shrinking 
a  little  under  her  husband's  sarcastic 
tone.  '  Why,  Owen,'  she  pleaded, 
'can't  you  see  anything  romantic  in  it?' 

'  I  see  nothing  but  a  vulgar  imper- 
tinence in  it.  I  see  it  from  his  stand- 
point as  an  adventure,  to  be  bragged 
of  and  laughed  over  at  the  mess-table 
and  the  ca/e.  I'm  going  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  looked  daunted  and  a 
little  bewildered.  '  Well,  Owen,'  she 
said,  '  I  put  the  affair  entii-ely  in  vour 
hands.' 

Elmore  never  could  decide  upon  just 
what  theory  his  wife  had  acted  ;  he  had 
to  rest  upon  the  fact,  already  known 
to  him,  of  her  perfect  truth  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  his  perception  that 
even  in  a  good  woman  the  passion  for 
manoeuvering  and  intrigue  may  ap- 
proach the  point  at  which  men  com- 
mit forgery.  He  now  saw  her  quelled 
and  submissive ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  she  looked  at  the  af- 
fair as  he  did,  or  that  she  voluntarily 
acquiesced. 

'  All  that  I  ask  is  that  you  won't  do 
anything  that  you'll  regret  afterward. 
And  as  for  putting  a  stop  to  it,  I  fancy 
it's  put  a  stop  to  already.  He's  going 
back  to  Peschiera  this  afternoon,  and 
that'll  probably  be  the  last  of  him.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Elmore,  '  if  that 
is  the  last  of  him,  I  ask  nothing  bet- 
ter. I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  take 
any  steps  in  the  matter.' 

But  he  went  out  of  the  house 
very  unhappy  and  greatly  perplexed. 
He  thought  at  first  of  going  to  the 
Stadt  Gratz,  where  Captain  Ehrhardt 
was  probably  staying  for  the  tap 
of  Vienna  beer  peculiar  to  that 
hostelry,  and  of  inquiring  him  out, 
and  I'equesting  him  to  discontinue 
his  attentions  ;  but  this  course,  upon 
reflection,  was  less  high-handed  than 
comported  with  his  present  mood, 
and   he  turned    aside  to    seek  advice 
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of  his  Consul.  He  found  Mr.  Hos- 
kins  in  the  best  humour  for  back- 
ing his  quarrel.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived a  second  despatch  from  Turin, 
stating  that  the  rumour  of  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  the  Alabama  was 
unfounded  ;  and  he  was  thus  left  with 
a  force  of  unexpended  belligerence  on 
his  hands  which  he  was  glad  to  contri- 
bute to  the  defence  of  Mr.  Elmore's 
family  from  the  pursuit  of  this  Aus- 
trian officer. 

'  This  is  a  very  simple  affair,  Mr. 
Elmore,' — he  usually  said  '  Elmore,' 
but  in  his  haughty  frame  of  mind,  he 
naturally  thi-ew  something  more  of 
state  into  their  intercourse — '  a  very 
simple  affair,  fortunately.  All  that  I 
have  to  do  is  to  call  on  the  military 
governor,  and  state  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  this  fellow  will  get  his  orders 
quietly  and  definitively.  This  war  has 
sapped  our  influence  in  Europe, — 
there's  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  think  it's 
a  pity  if  an  American  family  living  in 
this  city  can't  be  safe  from  molesta- 
tion ;  and  if  it  can't,  I  want  to  know 
the  reason  why.' 

This  language  was  very  acceptable 
to  Elmore,  and  he  thanked  the  consul. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  his  own  re- 
sentment moderated,  and  he  said  : 

'  I'm  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest, 
if  he  goes  away  this  afternoon.' 

'  Oh,  of  course,'  Hoskins  assented, 
'  if  he  clears  out,  that's  the  end  of  it. 
I'll  look  in  to-morrow,  and  see  how 
you're  getting  along.' 

'  Don't — don't  give  them  the  im- 
pression that  I've  profited  by  your 
kindness,'  suggested  Elmore,  at  part- 
ing. 

'  You  haven't  yet.  I  only  hope  you 
may  have  the  chance.' 

'  Thank  you ;  I  don't  think  I  do.' 

Elmore  took  a  long  walk,  and  re- 
turned home  tranquillized  and  clarified 
as  to  the  situation.  Since  it  could  be 
terminated  without  difficulty  and 
without  scandal,  in  the  way  Hos- 
kins  had  explained,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  see  a  certain  poetry  in 
it.     He  could    not   repress   a    degree 


of  sympathy  with  the  bold  young 
fellow  who  had  overstepped  the  con- 
ventional proprieties  in  the  ardour 
of  a  romantic  impulse,  and  could  see 
how  this  very  boldness,  whi'e  it  had  a 
terror,  would  have  a  charm  for  a  young 
girl.  There  was  no  necessity,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  Mrs.  El- 
more in  check,  to  look  at  it  in  an  ugly 
light.  Perhaps  the  officer  had  inferred 
from  Lily's  innocent  frankness  of  man- 
ner that  this  sort  of  approach  was  per- 
missible with  Americans,  and  was  not 
amusing  himself  with  the  adventure, 
but  was  in  love  in  earnest.  Elmoi^ 
could  allow  himself  this  view  of  a  case 
which  he  had  so  completely  in  his  own 
hands  ;  and  he  was  sensible  of  a  sort 
of  pleasure  in  the  novel  responsibility 
thrown  upon  him.  Few  men  at  his 
age  were  called  upon  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  a  parent  to  a  young  girl,  to 
intervene  in  her  affairs,  and  to  decide 
who  was  and  who  was  not  a  proper 
person  to  pretend  to  her  acquaintance. 
Feeling  so  secure  in  his  right,  he  re- 
belled against  the  restraint  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  and  at  dinner  he 
invited  the  ladies  to  go  to  the  opera 
with  him.  He  chose  to  show  himself 
in  public  with  them,  and  to  check  any 
impression  that  they  were  without  due 
protection.  As  usual,  the  pit  was  full 
of  officers,  and  between  the  acts  they 
all  rose,  as  usual,  and  faced  the  boxes, 
which  they  perused  through  their  lor- 
gnettes till  the  bell  rang  for  the  curtain 
to  rise.  But  Mrs.  Elmore,  having 
touched  his  arm  to  attract  his  notice, 
instructed  him,  by  a  slow  turning  of 
her  head,  that  Captain  Ehrhardt  was 
not  there.  After  that  he  undoubtedly 
bi-eathed  freer,  and,  in  the  relaxation 
from  his  sense  of  bravado,  he  enjoyed 
the  last  acts  of  the  opera  more  than 
the  first.  Miss  Mayhew  showed  no  dis- 
appointment ;  and  she  bore  herself 
with  so  much  grace  and  dignity,  and 
yet  so  evidently  impressed  every  one 
with  her  beauty,  that  he  was  proud  of 
having  her  in  charge.  He  began  him- 
self to  see  that  she  was  pretty. 
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VI. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in 
going  to  church  they  missed  a  call  from 
Hoskins,  whom  Elmore  felt  bound  to 
visit  the  following  morning  on  his  way 
to  the  library,  and  inform  of  his  be- 
lief that  the  enemy  had  quitted  Venice, 
and  that  the  whole  affair  was  proba- 
bly at  an  end.  He  was  strengthened 
in  this  opinion  by  Mrs.  Elmore's  fear 
that  she  might  have  been  colder  than 
she  supposed  ;  she  hoped  that  she  had 
not  hurt  the  poor  young  fellow's  feel- 
ings, and  now  that  he  was  gone,  and 
safely  out  of  the  way,  Elmore  hoped 
so  too. 

On  his  return  from  the  library,  his 
wife  met  him  with  an  air  of  mystery 
before  which  his  heart  sank. 

'  Owen,'  she  said,  '  Lily  has  a  letter.' 

'  Not  bad  news  from  home,  Celia  ! ' 

*  No  ;  a  letter  which  she  wishes  to 
show  you.  It  has  just  come.  As  I 
don't  wish  to  influence  you,  I  would 
rather  not  be  present' 

Mrs.  Elmore  slipped  out  of  the 
room,  and  MissMayhew  glided  gravely 
in,  holding  an  open  note  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  into  Elmore's  eyes  with  a 
a  certain  unfathomable  candour,  of 
which  she  had  the  secret. 

'  Here,'  she  said,  '  is  a  letter  which 
I  think  you  ought  to  see  at  once,  Pro- 
fessor ; '  and  she  gave  him  the  note 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  which  he 
afterward  recalled  without  being  able 
to  determine  whether  it  was  real  in- 
difference or  only  the  calm  resulting 
from  the  transfer  of  the  whole  respon- 
sibility to  him.  She  stood  looking  at 
him  while  he  read  : 

'  Miss, 
'  la  this  evening  I  am  just  arrived  from 
Venise,  hours  afterwards  I  have  had  the  for- 
tune to  see  you  and  to  speake  with  you — and 
to  favorite  me  of  your  gentil  acquaintance- 
ship at  rail-away.  I  never  fori;eet  the  mo- 
ments I  have  seen  you.  Your  pretty  and  nice 
figiire  had  attached  my  heard  so  much,  that 
I  deserted  in  the  hopiness  to  see  you  at  Venise. 
And  I  was  so  lukely  to  speak  with  you  cut 
too  short,  and  in  the  possibility  to  understand 
all.  I  wish  to  go  also  in  this  Sonday  to  Ven- 
ise, but  I  am  sory  that  I  cannot,  beaucause  I 
must  feeled  now  the  consequences  of  the  de- 


sertation.   Pray  Miss  to  agree  the  assurance 
of  my  lov,  and  perhap-  I  will  be  so  lukely  to 
receive  a  notice  from  you  Miss  if  I  can  hop  a 
little  (hapiness)  sympathie.     Tres  humble 
'  E.  vox  Ehrhardt.' 

Elmore  was  not  destitute  of  the  na- 
tional sense  of  humour  ;  but  he  read 
this  letter  not  only  without  amuse- 
ment at  its  English,  but  with  intense 
bitterness  and  renewed  alarm.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  willingness 
of  the  ladies  to  put  the  affair  in  his 
hands  had  not  strongly  manifested  it- 
self till  it  had  quite  passed  their  own 
control,  and  had  become  a  most  em- 
barrassing difficulty — when,  in  fact, 
it  was  no  longer  a  merit  in  them  ta 
confide  it  to  him.  In  the  resentment 
of  that  moment,  his  suspicions  even 
accused  his  wife  of  desiring,  from  idle 
curiosity  and  sentiment,  the  accidental 
meeting  which  had  resulted  in  this 
fresh  aggression. 

'  Why  did  you  show  me  this  letter  ? ' 
he  asked,  harshly. 

'  Mrs.  Elmore  told  me  to  do  so/ 
Lily  answered. 

'  Did  you  wish  me  to  see  it  ? ' 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  wished  you  to  see 
it ;  I  thought  you  ought  to  see  it.' 

Elmore  felt  himself  relenting  a  little. 

'  What  do  you  want  done  about  it  ? '' 
he  asked,  more  gently. 

'  That  is  what  I  wished  you  to  tell 
me,'  replied  the  girl. 

'  I  can't  tell  you  what  you  wish  me- 
to  do,  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  Miss. 
Mayhew  :  this  man's  behaviour  is  to- 
tally ix-regular.  He  would  not  think 
of  writing  to  an  Italian  or  German 
girl  in  this  way.  If  he  desired  to — 
to — pay  attention  to  her,  he  would 
write  to  her  father.' 

'  Yes,  that's  what  Mrs.  Elmore  said. 
She  said  she  supposed  he  must  think 
it  was  the  American  way.' 

'  Mrs.  Elmore '  began  her  hus- 
band ;  but  he  arrested  himself  there  ; 
and  said,  '  Very  well.  I  want  to 
know  what  I  am  to  do.  I  want  your 
full  and  explicit  authority  before  1  act. 
We  will  dismiss  the  fact  of  irregular- 
ity. We  will  suppose  that  it  is  tit  and 
becoming  for  a  gentleman  who   has. 
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twice  met  a  young  lady  by  accident — 
or  once  by  accident  and  once  by  his 
own  insistence — to  write  to  her.  Do 
you  wish  to  continue  the  correspond- 
ence 1 ' 
'No.' 

Elmore  looked  into  the  eyes  which 
dwelt  fall  upon  him,  and  though  they 
were  clear  as  the  windows  of  heaven, 
he  hesitated. 

'  I  must  do  what  you  say,  no  matter 
what  you  mean,  you  know  1 ' 
'  I  mean  what  I  say. ' 
'  Perhaps,'  he  suggested,  'you  would 
prefer  to  return  him  this  letter  with  a 
few  lines  on  your  card.' 

'  No,  I  should  like  him  to  know 
that  I  have  shown  it  to  you.  I  should 
think  it  a  liberty  for  an  American  to 
write  to  me  in  that  way  after  such 
a  short  acquaintance,  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  tolerate  it  from  a  for- 
eigner, though  I  suppose  their  customs 
are  different.' 

'  Then  you  wish  me  to  write  to  him.' 
'  Yes.' 

'  And  make  an  end  of  the  matter, 
once  for  all  1 ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  Very  well,  then.' 
Elmore  sat  down  at  once, and  wrote: 

'  Sir  :  Miss  Mayhew  has  handed  me  your 
note  of  yesterday,  and  begs  me  to  express  her 
very  great  surprise  that  you  should  have  ven- 
tured to  address  her.  She  desires  me  also  to 
add  that  you  will  consider  at  an  end  what- 
ever acquaintance  you  suppose  yourself  to 
have  formed  with  her. 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  Owen  Elmore.' 

He  handed  the  note  to  Lily.  *  Yes, 
that  will  do,'  she  said,  in  a  low,  steady 
voice.  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and, 
laying  the  letter  softly  down,  went  out 
of  the  room  into  Mrs.  Elmore's. 

Elmore  had  not  had  time  to  kindle 
his  sealing-wax  when  his  wife  ap- 
peared swiftly  upon  the  scene. 

*  I  want  to  see  what  you  have  writ- 
ten, Owen,'  she  said. 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,  Celia,'  he  re- 
plied, thrusting  the  wax  into  the  can- 
dle-light.     '  You  have  put  this  afiair 


entirely  in  my  hands,  and  Lily  ap- 
proves of  what  I  have  written.  I  am 
sick  of  the  thing,  and  I  don't  want  any 
more  talk  about  it.' 

'  I  must  see  it,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore, 
with  finality,  and  possessed  herself  of 
the  note.  She  ran  it  through,  and 
then  flung  it  on  the  table  and  herself 
into  a  chair,  while  the  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.  '  What  a  cold,  cutting,  mer- 
ciless letter  ! '  she  cried. 

'  I  hope  he  will  think  so,'  said  El- 
more, gathering  it  up  from  the  table, 
and  sealing  it  up  securely  in  its  enve- 
lope. 

'  You're  not  going  to  send  it !  '  ex- 
claimed his  wife. 
'  Yes,  I  am.' 

'  I  didn't  suppose  you  could  be  so 
heartless.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  I  wont  send  it,' 
said  Elmore  ;  '  I  put  the  aflFair  into 
your  hands.      What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ? ' 
*  Nonsense  ! ' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I'm  perfectly  seri- 
ous.    I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
manage  the  business.    The  gentleman 
is  an  acquaintance  of  yours.     /  don't 
know  him.'     Elmore  rose  and  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.     '  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  It     Do  you  like  this  clan- 
destine sort  of  thing  to  go  on  ?  I  dare 
say  the  fellow  only   wishes  to  amuse 
himself  by  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty 
American.      But  the  question  is  whe- 
ther you  wish  him  to  do  so.    I'm  will- 
ing to  lay  his  conduct  to  a  misunder- 
standiugof  our  customs,  and  to  suppose 
that  he  thinks  this  is  the  way  Ameri- 
cans do.   1  take  the  matter  at  its  best ; 
he  speaks  to  Lily  on  the  train  without 
an  introduction  ,  he  joins  you  in  your 
walk  without  invitation  ;  he  writes  to 
her  without  leave,  and  proposes  to  get 
up  a  correspondence.      It   is  all  per- 
fectly right  and  proper,  and  will  ap- 
pear so  to  Lily's  friends  when  they 
hear  of  it.      But  I'm  curious  to  know 
how     you're    going    to     manage    the 
sequel.   Do  you  wish  the  afiair  to  go  on, 
and  how  long  do  you  wish  it  to  go  on  1 ' 
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'  You  know  very  well  that  I  don't 
wish  it  to  go  on.' 

'  Then  you  wish  it  broken  off  1 ' 
*  Of  course  I  do. ' 
'  How  1 ' 

'  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
acting  kindly  and  considerately.  I 
don't  see  anything  in  Captain  Ehr- 
hardt's  conduct  that  calls  for  savage 
treatment,*  said  Mrs.  Elmore. 

'  You  would  like  to  have  him  stop- 
ped, but  stopped  gradually.  Well,  I 
don't  wish  to  be  savage,  either,  and  I 
will  act  upon  any  suggestion  of  yours. 
I  want  Lily's  people  to  feel  that  we 
managed  not  only  wisely  but  humane- 
ly in  checking  a  man  who  was  i-esolved 
to  force  his  acquaintance  upon  her.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  thought  a  long  while. 
Then  she  said  : 

'  Why,  of  course,  Owen,  you're 
right  about  it.  There  is  no  other  way. 
There  couldn't  be  any  kindness  in 
checking  him  gradually.  But  I  wish,' 
she  added,  sorrowfully,  '  that  he  had 
not  been  such  a  complete  goose  ;  and 
then  we  could  have  done  something 
with  him.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  perfec- 
tion which  you  regret,  my  dear.  If 
he  had  been  less  complete,  he  would 
have  been  much  harder  to  manage.' 

Well,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  rising,  '  I 
shall  always  say  that  he  meant  well. 
But  send  the  letter.' 

Her  husband  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  bidding.  He  carried  it  him- 
self to  the  general  post-office  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  and  no  de- 
lay about  it ;  and  a  man  who  believed 
that  he  had  a  feeling  and  tender  heart 
expei'ienced  a  barbarous  joy  in  the  in- 
fliction of  this  pitiless  snub.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ferent if  he  had  trusted  at  all  in  the 
sincerity  of  Captain  Ehrhardt's  pas- 
sion ;  but  he  was  glad  to  discredit  it. 
A  misgiving  to  the  other  effect  would 
have  complicated  the  matter.  But  now 
he  was  perfectly  free  to  disembarrass 
himself  of  a  trouble  which  had  so  sei-i- 
ously  threatened  his  peace.  He  was 
responsible  to  Miss  Mayhew's  family, 


and  Mrs.  Elmore  herself  could  not  say, 
then  or  afterward,  that  there  was  any 
other  way  open  to  him.  I  will  con- 
tend that  his  motives  were  wholly  un- 
selfish. No  doubt  a  sense  of  personal 
annoyance,  of  offended  decorum,  of 
wounded  respectability,  qualified  the 
zeal  for  Miss  Mayhew's  good  which 
prompted  him.  He  was  still  a  young 
and  inexperienced  man,  confronted 
with  a  strange  perplexity  ;  he  did  the 
best  he  could,  and  I  suppose  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  done.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  no  regrets,  and  he  went 
even  gayly  about  the  work  of  interest- 
ing Miss  Mayhew  in  the  monuments 
and  memories  of  the  city. 

Since  the  decisive  blow  had  been 
struck,  the  ladies  seemed  to  share  his 
relief.  The  pursuit  of  Captain  Ehr- 
hardt,  while  it  flattered,  might  well 
have  alarmed,  and  the  loss  of  a  not  un- 
pleasant excitement  was  made  good  by 
a  sense  of  pei-fect  security.  What- 
ever repining  Miss  Mayhew  indulged 
was  secret,  or  confided  solely  to  Mrs. 
Elmore.  To  Elmore  himself  she  ap- 
peared in  better  spirits  than  at  first, 
or  at  least  in  a  more  equable  frame 
of  mind.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  notice 
very  particularly.  He  took  her  to  the 
places  and  told  her  the  things  that  she 
ought  to  be  interested  in,  and  he  con- 
ceived a  better  opinion  of  her  mind 
from  the  quick  intelligence  with  which 
she  entered  into  his  own  feelings  in  ■ 
regard  to  them,  though  he  never  could 
see  any  evidence  of  the  over-study 
for  which  she  had  been  taken  from 
school.  He  made  her,  like  Mrs.  El- 
more, the  partner  of  his  historical  re- 
searches ;  he  read  his  notes  to  both  of 
them  now  ;  and  when  his  wife  was 
prevented  from  accompanying  him,  he 
went  with  Lily  alone  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  such  events  as  his  researches 
concerned,  and  to  fill  his  mind  with 
the  local  colour  which  he  believed 
would  give  life  and  character  to  his 
studies  of  the  past.  They  also  went 
often  to  the  theatre ;  and,  though  Lily 
could  not  understand  the  plays,  she 
professed  to  be  entertained,  and  she 
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had  a  grateful  appreciation  of  all  his 
efforts  in  her  behalf  that  amply  repaid 
him.  He  grew  fond  of  her  society  ; 
he  took  a  childish  jtleasure  in  having 
people  in  the  streets  turn  and  glance 
at  the  handsome  girl  by  his  side,  of 
whose  beauty  and  stylishness  he  be- 
came aware  through  the  admira- 
tion looked  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  Austrians,  and  openly  spoken 
by  the  Italian  populace.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  she  might  not  enjoy 
the  growth  of  their  acquaintance  in 
equal  degree,  that  she  fatigued  herself 
with  the  appreciation  of  the  memor- 
able and  the  beautiful,  and  that  she 
found  these  long  rambles  rather  dull. 
He  was  a  man  of  little  conversation  ; 
and,  unless  Mrs.  Elmore  was  of  the 
company,  Miss  Mayhew  pursued  his 
pleasui-es  for  the  most  part  in  silence. 
One  evening,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
his  wife  asked  : 

'  Why  do  you  always  take  Lily 
through  the  Piazza  on  the  side  far- 
thest from  where  the  officers  sif?  Are 
you  afraid  of  her  meeting  Captain 
Ehrhardt  1 ' 

*  Oh,  no  !  I  consider  the  Ehrhardt 
business  settled.  But  you  know  the 
Italians  never  walk  on  the  officers' side.' 

'  You  are  not  an  Italian.  What  do 
you  gain  by  flattering  them  up  ?  I 
should  think  you  might  suppose  a 
young  girl  had  some  curiosity.' 

*  I  do ;  and  I  do  everything  I  can 
to  gi-atify  her  curiosity.  I  went  to 
San  Pietro  di  Castello  to-day,  to  show 
her  where  the  Brides  of  Yenice  were 
stolen.' 

'  The  oldest  and  dirtiest  part  of  the 
city  !  What  could  the  child  care  for 
the  Brides  of  Yenice?  Now  do  be 
reasonable,  Owen  ! ' 

'  It's  a  romantic  story.  I  thought 
girls  liked  such  things — everything 
about  getting  married.' 

'  And  that's  the  reason  you  took  her 
yesterday  to  show  her  the  Bucentaur 
that  the  Doges  wedded  the  Adriatic  in ! 
Well,  what  was  your  idea  in  going 
•with  her  to  the  Cemetery  of  San 
Michele  ? ' 


'  I  thought  she  would  be  interested. 
I  had  never  been  there  before  myself, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity to  verify  a  passage  I  was  at 
work  on.  We  always  show  people  the 
cemetery  at  home.' 

'  That  was  considerate.  And  why 
did  you  go  to  Canarregio  on  Wed- 
nesday 1 ' 

'  I  wished  her  to  see  the  statue  of 
Sior  Antonio  Rioba  ;  you  know  it  was 
the  Yenetian  Pasquino  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  '48 ' 

'  Charming ! ' 

'And  the  Campo  di  Giustizia,  where 
the  executions  used  to  take  place,' 

'  Delightful  !  ' 

'  And — and — the  house  of  Tintor- 
etto,' faltered  Elmore. 

*  Delicious  !  She  cares  so  much  for 
Tintoretto !  And  you've  been  with 
her  to  the  Jewish  burying  ground  at 
the  Lido,  and  the  Spanish  synagogue 
in  the  Ghetto,  and  the  fish-market  at 
the  Rialto,  and  you've  shown  her  the 
house  of  Othello  and  the  house  of 
Desdemona,  and  the  prisons  in  the 
ducal  palace  ;  and  three  nights  you've 
taken  us  to  the  Piazza  as  soon  as  the 
Austrian  band  stopped  playing,  and 
all  the  interesting  promenading  was 
over,  and  those  stuffy  old  Italians  be- 
gan to  come  to  the  cafes.  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  that's  no  way  to  amuse  a 
young  girl.  We  must  do  something 
for  her,  or  she  will  die.  She  has  come 
here  from  a  country  where  girls  have 
always  had  the  best  time  in  the 
world,  and  where  the  times  are  livelier 
now  than  they  ever  were,  with  all  the 
excitement  of  the  war  going  on  ;  and 
here  she  is  dropped  down  in  the  midst 
of  this  absolute  deadness  :  no  calls,  no 
picnics,  no  parties,  no  dances — no- 
thing !  We  must  do  something  for  her.' 

'  Shall  we  give  her  a  ball  1  '  asked 
Elmore,  looking  around  the  pretty 
little  apartment. 

'  There's  nothing  going  on  among 
the  Italians.  But  you  might  get  us 
invited  to  the  German  Casino.' 

*  I  dare  say.  But  I  will  not  do 
that,'  he  replied. 
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*  Then  we  could  go  to  the  Luogo- 
tenenza,  to  the  receptions.  Mi'.  Hos- 
kins  could  call  with  us,  and  they 
would  send  us  cards.' 

'  That  would  make  us  simply  odi- 
ous to  the  Venetians,  and  our  house 
would  be  thronged  with  officei's. 
What  I've  seen  of  them  doesn't  make 
me  particularly  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  their  further  acquaintance.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  any  of 
these  things,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  who 
had,  perhaps,  mentioned  them  with 
the  intention  of  insisting  upon  an 
abated  claim.  '  But  I  think  you  might 
go  and  dine  at  one  of  the  hotels — at 
the  Danieli — instead  of  that  Italian 
restaurant ;  and  then  Lily  could  see 
somebody  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  not 
simply  perish  of  despair.' 

'  I — I  didn't  suppose  it  was  as  bad 
as  that,'  said  Elmore. 

'  Why,  of  course,  she  hasn't  said 
anything — she's  far  too  well-bred  for 
that ;  but  I  can  tell  from  my  own 
feelings  how  she  must  suffer,  I  have 
you  Owen,'  she  said  tenderly,  '  but 
Lily  has  nobody.  She  has  gone  through 
this  Ehrhardt  business  so  well  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  di- 
vert her  mind.' 

'  Well,  now,  Celia,  you  see  the  diffi- 
culty of  our  position — the  nature  of 
the  responsibility  we  have  assumed. 
How  are  we  possibly,  here  in  Venice, 
to  divert  the  mind  of  a  young  lady 
fresh  from  the  parties  and  picnics  of 
Patmos  ] ' 

'  We  can  go  and  dine  at  the  Dan- 
ieli,' replied  Mrs.  Elmoi-e. 

'  Very  well.  Let  us  go  theio.  But 
she  will  learn  no  Italian  there.  She 
will  hear  nothing  but  English  from 
the  travellers  and  bad  French  from 
the  waiters ;  while  at  our  restaurant — ' 

'Pshaw!'  cried  Mrs.  Elmore.  'What 
•does  Lily  care  for  Italian  1  I'm  sure  I 
never  want  to  hear  another  word  of  it.' 

At  this  desperate  admission,  El- 
more quite  gave  way  ;  he  went  to  the 
Danieli  the  next  morning,  and  ar- 
ranged to  begin  dining  there  that  day. 
There  is  no  denying  that  Miss  Mayhew 


showed  an  enthusiasm  in  prospect  of 
the  change  that  even  the  sight  of  the 
pillar  to  which  Foscarini  was  hanged 
head  downward  for  treason  to  the  Re- 
public had  not  evoked.  She  made 
herself  look  very  pretty,  and  she  was 
visibly  an  impression  at  the  table 
d'hote  when  she  sat  down  there.  El- 
more had  found  places  opposite  an 
elderly  lady  and  quite  a  young  gentle- 
man, of  English  speech,  but  of  not 
very  English  effect  otherwise,  who 
bowed  to  Lily  in  acknowledgment  of 
some  former  meeting.  The  old  lady 
said,  '  So  you've  reached  Venice  at 
last  ?  I'm  very  pleased  for  your  sake,' 
as  if,  at  some  point  of  the  progress 
thither,  she  had  been  privy  to  anxie- 
ties of  Lily  about  arriving  at  her  des- 
tination ;  and,  in  fact,  they  had  been 
in  the  same  hotels  at  Marseilles  and 
Genoa.  The  young  gentleman  said 
nothing,  but  he  looked  at  Lily  through- 
out the  dinner,  and  seemed  to  take  his 
eyes  from  her  only  when  she  glanced 
at  him  ;  then  he  dropped  his  gaze  to 
his  neglected  plate  and  blushed.  When 
they  left  the  table,  he  made  haste  to 
join  the  Elmores  in  the  reading-room, 
where  he  contrived  with  creditable 
skill,  to  get  Lily  apart  from  them  for 
the  examination  of  an  illustrated 
newspaper,  at  which  neither  of  them 
looked  ;  they  remained  chatting  and 
laughing  over  it  in  entire  irrelevancy 
till  the  lady  rose  and  said  :  '  Herbert, 
Herbert  !  I  am  ready  to  go  now,' 
upon  which  ho  did  not  seem  at  all  so, 
but  went  submissively. 

'  Who  are  those  people,  Lily  1 '  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Elmore,  as  they  walked  to- 
ward Florian's  for  their  after-dinner 
coffee.  The  Austrian  band  was  play- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,  and 
the  tall,  blond  German  officers  pro- 
menaded back  and  forth  with  dark 
Hungarian  women,  who  looked  each 
like  a  princess  of  her  race.  The  lights 
glittered  upon  them,  and  on  the  groups 
spread  fan- wise  out  into  the  Piazza  be- 
fore the  ca/es ;  the  scene  seemed  to 
shake  and  waver  in  the  splendour  like 
something  painted. 
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'Oh,  their  name  is  Andersen,  or 
something  like  that ;  and  they're  from 
Heligoland,  or  some  such  place.  I  saw 
them  first  in  Paris,  but  we  didn't 
speak  till  we  got  to  Marseilles.  That's 
his  aunt ;  they're  English  subjects 
someway  ;  and  he's  got  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  civil  service — I  think  he 
called  it — in  India,  and  he  doesn't 
want  to  go  ;  and  I  told  him  he  ought 
to  go  to  America,  That's  what  I  tell 
all  these  Europeans.' 

'  It's  the  best  advice  for  them,'  said 
Mrs.  Elmore. 

'  They  don't  seem  in  any  great 
haste  to  act  upon  it,'  laughed  Miss 
Mayhew.  '  Who  was  the  red-faced 
young  man  that  seemed  to  know  you, 
and  stared  so? ' 

'  That's    an    English   artist  who  is 


staying  here.  He  has  a  curious  nam© 
— Rose-Black  ;  and  he  is  the  most  im- 
pudent and  pushing  man  in  the  world. 
I  wouldn't  introduce  him,  because  I 
saw  he  was  just  dying  for  it.' 

Miss  Mayhew  laughed,  as  she  laugh- 
ed at  everything,  not  because  she  was 
amused,  but  because  she  was  happy; 
this  child-like  gaiety  of  heart  was 
great  part  of  her  charm. 

Elmore  had  quieted  his  scruples  as 
a  good  Venetian  by  coming  inside  of 
the  ca/e  while  the  band  played,  in- 
stead of  sitting  outside  with  the  bad 
patriots ;  but  he  put  the  ladies  next 
the  window,  and  so  they  were  not  al- 
together sacrificed  to  his  sympathy 
with  the  dimostrazione. 

(To  he  continued. ) 
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SERENE  is  yon  deep  blue  expanse  above — 
Bright  symbol  of  the  tranquil  human  mind — 

The  hurricane  well  passed ;  now  calm,  resigned, 
And  shining  with  the  universal  love. 
Low  down  upon  that  placid  brow  of  heaven, 

A  floating  cloud,  as  if  it  sought  a  star. 
By  music-loving  summer  winds  up-driven, 

Appears — a  white- winged  thought  blown  from  afar. 
Transcendent  thought  !  with  thee  in  gloomy  fears. 
We  mourning  sink  into  the  vale  of  tears, 

Forsaking  not  the  sorrow  of  thy  night ; 
Or  joyful  follow  in  thy  glorious  lead. 
To  wander  with  thee  through  the  starry  mead. 

Companions  of  thy  glory,  of  thy  light. 
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BY    JASPER    H.    PRESTON,    MONTREAL. 


THIS  is  a  subject  which  at  no  dis- 
tant day  is  sure  to  command 
more  attention  in  this  country  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  It  is  viewed 
with  anxious  apprehension  by  the  wri- 
ters and  thinkers  of  the  British  Aus- 
tralasian colonies,  Avho  foresee  the  gra- 
dual invasion  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by 
emigrants  fi'om  China,  who  ai-e  already 
found  there  in  great  numbers.  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  they  are 
regarded  with  a  jealousy  and  dread 
which  assume  the  form  of  contempt, 
but  the  dread  especially  is  not  the  less 
real  on  that  account.  In  California, 
the  Chinese  question  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  trouble,  and  is. certain 
to  attain  to  more  dangerous  propor- 
tions, if  the  last  treaty  between  China 
and  the  United  States  should  not 
have  the  effect  of  assuaging  the  wrath 
of  the  democracy  of  the  Golden  State. 
The  two  parties  at  variance  in  this 
matter  are  the  buyers  of  labour  and 
the  sellers  of  labour.  Philanthropists 
and  lovers  of  peace  benevolently  in- 
sist that  the  working  men  and  their 
employers,  instead  of  considei-ing  them- 
selves natural  enemies  as  they  now 
do,  ought  to  be  the  closest  friends  and 
allies,  the  prosperity  of  the  one  class 
being  the  prosperity  of  the  otlier,  and 
their  interests  being  identical.  But 
there  is  an  unavoidable  antagonism 
between  the  man  who  wishes  to  dis- 
pose of  an  article,  whether  goods  or 
work,  and  the  man  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase that  article  ;  and  this  is  a  state 
of  things  which  has  always  existed 
and  will  continue  to  exist,  in  all  human 
probability,  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances. The  antagonism  of  capi- 
ial  and  labour,  one  of  the  difficult 
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problems  of  the  age,  is  yet  unsolved, 
and  is  apparently  unsolvable,  but  it 
may  be  modified  and  regulated,  in  the 
course  of  time,  of  which  there  is  sore 
need.  Strikes  and  lockouts  will  not 
secure  that  object,  though  they  show 
the  need  of  it.  In  the  long  struggle 
of  centuries,  labour  was  always  beaten 
in  the  tight.  As  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  English  ia- 
boui-er  could  earn  twice  as  much  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  with  his  week's 
wages  as  he  could  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century.  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Hallam,  the  most  accurate 
of  historians ;  and  the  fact  is  corrobo- 
rated by  more  recent  writei-s.  During 
this  period,  particularly  in  the  latter 
portion  of  it,  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try increased  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
manufacturers  and  traders  accumu- 
lated immense  fortunes,  while  the  work- 
ing-man became  poorer  and  poorer,  as, 
after  a  short  interval  of  prosperity,  he 
still  remains.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
working  man  of  this  continent  reduced 
to  the  same  abject  condition  by  being 
forced  by  their  employers,  as  in  Europe, 
or  by  the  competition  of  Chinese  cheap 
labour,  to  accept  'starvation  wages'  for 
their  work.  This  would  neither  be 
justice  nor  a  wise  policy,  however 
much  one  class  of  the  community 
might  be  pecuniary  gainers  by  it.  Nor 
would  the  working-men  of  America 
long  submit  to  the  evil,  for  they  have 
the  ultima  ratio  of  force  and  num- 
bers on  their  side,  and  their  outbreaks 
in  California,  however  reprehensible, 
prove  that  they  are  prepared  to  use 
the  advantage  that  these  possess.  The 
two  main  elements  of  industry  and 
business  are  capital  and  labour,  and 
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labour  has  hitherto  taken  to  itself 
more  than  the  lion's  share  of  the 
profit  of  what  is  the  joint  product  of 
both.  This  course  cannot  be  perse- 
vered in,  or  worse  will  come  of  it  in 
the  end  ;  likely  a  war  of  races,  pre- 
ceded by  a  new  version  of  the  Sicilian 
vespers. 

But  besides  all  this,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  cheap  labour  would 
arrest  or  retard  European  immigra- 
tion to  this  Continent,  which  would 
derive  the  increase  of  its  popvilation 
from  a  race  physically  and  mentally 
inferior  to  that  from  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  supplied.  It  has  been  the 
boast  of  America  that  it  is  the  poor 
man's  country,  but  it  has  the  further 
claim  to  praise,  of  being  the  country 
in  which  the  poor  man  may  become 
rich,  or  at  all  events,  be  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  poverty  prevailing  in 
Europe  among  his  class.  The  tendency 
of  Chinese  immigration  is  to  bring 
down  the  working  men's  earnings  to 
the  European  standard,  a  consumma- 
tion which  is  neither  desirable  nor  to 
be  attained  without  a  contest  which, 
as  I  have  intimated,  would  be  attended 
with  deplorable  consequences.  That  the 
Chinese  who  have  come,  and  are  likely 
to  come  to  America,  ai'e,  in  physical  de- 
velopment, inferior  to  the  European 
races,  is  unquestionable,  although  the 
Chinaman  is  endowed  with  remarkable 
powers  of  enduring  continuous  toil  and 
privation.  He  can  live  and  work  on 
food  which,  in  quality  and  quantity, 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  working- 
man  of  European  origin.  But  the 
same  comparison  holds  as  between  the 
ass  and  the  horse,  yet  no  one  denies 
that  the  horse  is  the  superior  and 
more  valuable  animal  of  the  two. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  phase  of 
the  question,  we  have  to  consider 
other  consequences  of  a  preponderance 
of  the  Chinese  race  in  any  part  of  the 
Continent.  Tliis  may  be  regarded  as 
a  somewhat  chimerical  speculation, 
but  the  histury  of  the  world  records 
more  extraordinary  revolutions  in  hu- 


man affairs.  If  a  Roman  citizen  of 
the  era  of  the  Antonines,  had  been 
told  that  Scythian  chiefs  or  military 
adventurers,  members  of  barbarous 
tribes  which  the  Romans  still  des- 
spised,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to 
fear,  would  sit  on  the  throne  of  Au- 
gustus and  Trajan,  we  may  imagine 
the  contemptuous  anger  and  incre- 
dulity with  which  the  prediction  would 
have  been  received.  Nevertheless,  the 
event  came  to  pass.  Heretofore,  the 
Chinese  Government  and  governing 
class  have  been  strongly  avei-se  to  emi- 
gration, and  the  numerous  Chine.se  in- 
habitants of  Borneo  and  other  Pacific 
Islands,  must  have  surreptitiously  left 
their  country,  by  evading  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities.  But  the  policy 
maintained  on  this  head  can  no  longer 
be  enforced,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of 
foreigners  and  foreign  trade  into 
China.  The  country  is  overpeopled 
in  various  districts  throughout  its  vast 
extent,  the  means  of  subsistence,  es- 
pecially by  the  poorer  classes,  ai'e 
hard  to  win,  and  if  the  floodgates  of 
emigration  are  once  freely  opened, 
the  exodus  will  probably  be  such  as 
has  not  been  known  since  the  hordes 
of  Central  Asia,  in  the  early  Christian 
period,  precipitated  themselves  on  Eu- 
rope, and  finally  destro3'ed  the  West- 
ern Empire.  Many  of  these  emigrants 
would  naturally  seek  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  but  their  main  objective 
point  would  be  the  American  Conti- 
nent. Landing  on  the  North  Amer 
ican  coast,  they  would  spread  over  the 
land,  from  Vancouver's  Island  ta 
Newfoundland.  They  would  get  pos- 
session of  the  labour-market,  and  it 
has  been  well  remarked  that  those 
who  do  the  work  of  the  world  will 
govern  the  world.  I  speak  seriously, 
when  I  say  that,  judging  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ballot-box,  future  genera- 
tions may  see  '  Ah  Sing'  sitting  in  the 
Presiuential  chair  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington,  as  the  head  of  the 
state.     Let  us  consider  who  and  what 
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these  Chinese  are.  They  are  supposed 
to  numbei-  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
Wherever  they  dwell  they  retain  their 
own  religion,  habits  and  manners, 
which,  from  ignorance  and  conceit, 
they  place  immeasui-ably  above  those 
of  the  Europeans  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  Freedom  is  un- 
known to  them,  for  among  them 
everything  is  regulated  by  old  heredi- 
tary laws  and  customs,  from  which 
they  never  depart.  Education,  if  not 
universal,  is  general,  but  scarcely  of 
much  more  value  than  speech  is  to 
paiTots.  Their  civilization,  such  as  it 
has  been,  is  effete  and  worn  out,  and 
their  intellect  is  of  a  low  order, 
being  confined  to  cunning,  which  we 
are  told  is  the  wisdom  of  the  weak. 
They  have  the  talent  of  imitation,  but 
do  not  possess  the  inventive  faculty. 
They  never  add  to  the  little  they  will 
consent  to  learn.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  Jesuits 
taught  their  statesmen  and  scholars 
some  of  the  European  arts  and  sci- 
ences, as  then  known;  but  the  Chinese 
attempted  no  improvement  on  what 
they  had  acquired,  except  by  mingling 
European  science  with  their  own  crude 
and  foolish  notions.  Lord  Elgin,  an 
observant  and  intelligent  diplomatist, 
informs  us  that  the  many  high  officials 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  framing 
a  treaty  between  England  and  China, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  little  better 
than  grown-up  children. 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
four  hundred  millions  of  the  Chinese 
race,  and  that  if  emigration  on  a  large 
scale  once  begins,  they  could  pour  into 
this  Continent  in  such  multitudes, 
male  and  female,  as  wotild  check,  if 
not  wholly  arrest,  European  immigra- 


tion, particularly  as  Chinese  cheap  la- 
bour would  leave  the  labour  market 
in  their  hands,  and  in  which  Euro- 
peans could  not  compete  with  them. 
Worst  of  all,  these  extz-aordinary  peo- 
ple would  degrade  or  destroy  the 
Christian  civilization  of  America,  by 
the  substitution  or  admixture  with  it 
of  their  own  inferior  civilization,  of 
which  they  are  so  proud,  and  to  which 
they  cling  with  great  tenacity.  The 
recent  introduction  of  Chinese  labour- 
ers into  British  Columbia  brings  this 
subject  home  to  the  people  of  Canada  ; 
and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  Province  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  leaves  little 
room  to  doubt  that  their  celestial  visi- 
tors are  as  unwelcome  there  as  they 
are  in  Australia  and  Califoi-nia.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  the  Chinese  are  only 
birds  of  passage,  while  the  w^hite  la- 
bourers would  become  permanent  set- 
tlers, which  is  what  British  Columbia 
of  all  things  wants.  This,  I  suspect, 
is  a  loss  for  which  even  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railway  will  scarcely 
be  a  sufficient  compensation  to  that 
far-off  member  of  the  Dominion. 

I  expect  that  I  shall  be  accused  of 
illiberality  in  consequence  of  the  views 
I  have  advanced  on  this  question  ;  but 
though  I  call  myself  a  Liberal,  I  have 
no  respect  for  the  cant  of  Liberalism, 
which  is  more  prevalent  in  these  days 
than  it  should  be.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  sacred  character  of 
treaties,  and  the  duty  of  the  American 
Government  to  fulfil  the  engagements 
into  which  it  has  entered  with  China. 
All  true ;  treaties  should  be  religi- 
ously observed;  but  if  prejudicial  to 
the  public  welfare,  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  made,  and,  above  all,  they 
ought  not  to  be  prolonged  or  renewed. 
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BY    F.    BLAKE    CROFTON,  B.  A. 


SHORT-SIGHT  is  one  of  those 
minor  trials  which  win  too  little 
sympathy  from  the  ungalled  majority. 
This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  ludi- 
crous embarrassments  and  mistakes 
arising  from  it ;  but  it  is  more  largely 
due  to  the  inability  of  long-sighted 
people  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
affliction.  It  is  not  altogether  like 
normal  sight  dimmed  by  twilight,  for 
■when  an  object  comes  within  a  certain 
distance,  varying  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  disorder,  the  short-sighted 
person  can  see  it  quite  as  plainly  as 
anybody  else.  The  minute  features  of 
^n  object,  which,  when  quite  within 
tis  range,  he  can  see  perhaps  more 
•distinctly  than  ordinary  mortals,  be- 
•come  blurred  and  then  invisible  to 
htm  at  an  incredibly  small  distance  be- 
yond his  range.  If  suffering  from  a 
medium  degree  of  myopia,  he  may 
•  dine  opposite  three  ladies  of  somewhat 
similar  ages  and  complexions,  and,  if 
Le  has  not  used  his  glass,  be  unable  to 
distinguish  one  from  another  after 
dinner.  Yet  he  could  tell  whether 
they  were  dark  or  fair,  or  perhaps 
could  guess  their  ages  within  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ;  and  he  might  risk  a  nod 
to  an  acquaintance  at  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  same  table,  whom  he  has 
identified  by  a  peculiar  coat  or  the 
peculiar  outlines  of  his  figure.  He 
can,  moreover,  read  smaller  print, 
and  in  a  dimmer  light,  than  most 
people. 

8uch  apparently  inconsistent  quali- 
ties of  his  vision  puzzle  his  acquaint- 
ances, who  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
doubt  his  infirmity  altogethtjr,  or  even 
to  fancy  themselves   insulted  by  his 


occasional  failures  to  recognise  them. 
They  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider that,  if  he  has  no  glasses  on 
when  he  passes  them  by,  he  is  practi- 
cally blind  until  they  come  fully  within 
his  ken,  which  extends  from  one  to 
six  paces  at  the  most.  He  may  guess 
their  identity  a  few  feet  before  he  is 
sure  of  it ;  but  he  may  have  made  too 
many  laughable  and  humiliating  mis- 
takes by  acting  on  a  mere  guess.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  they  who  really  '  cut' 
him,  for,  looking  in  his  face  at  their 
usual  distance,  and  fancying  his  eyes 
have  met  theirs  and  not  seeing  any 
preliminary  signs  of  recognition,  they 
peevishly  look  in  front  of  them.  Very 
possibly,  a  side-glance  shows  them 
that  he  has  half  turned,  or  started,  or 
looked  wistfully  at  them  at  the  last 
moment  (that  is  the  first  moment  he 
has  recognised  them)  ;  but,  before  he 
has  had  time  to  bow,  they  are  past 
him,  their  heads  stiffer  than  before. 
From  their  point  of  view,  this  staring 
after  snubbing  is  adding  insult  to  in- 

If  he  has  had  his  glass  or  glasses  on, 
it  never  strikes  them  that,  with  this 
aid,  he  sees  somewhat  worse  than  they 
do,  and  that  even  they  themselves  are 
liable  to  oversight.  They  treat  him 
as  they  would  an  Argus,  who  had 
sighted  and  slighted  them  with  mag- 
nifying glasses  upon  all  his  eyes.  They 
would  as  soon  forgive  a  man  who, 
they  know,  knows  that  they  have  in- 
jured him. 

Of  course,  such  misunderstandings 
are  much  more  common  among  ignor- 
ant and  ill-bred  than  among  educated 
and  well-bred  persons,  and   in  small 
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towns  than  in  large  cities.  To  suspect 
one  of  dropping  your  acquaintance 
from  pride  or  contempt  argues  a  lack 
of  healthy  self-respect  on  your  part  : 
to  suspect  him  of  doing  so  causelessly 
argues  that  you  think  him  a  fool,  or 
are  one  yourself  ;  to  suspect  him  of 
doing  so  from  some  unknown  and  un- 
guessed  motive  argues  that  you  think 
somebody  has  been  indulging  in  the 
cheap  excitement  of  lying  about  you 
— a  form  of  dissipation  that  is  still 
more  rife,  I  fear,  in  peaceful  villages, 
than  in  wicked  towns. 

Many  mistakes  of  short-sighted 
people  would  evoke  pity  if  they  did 
not  excite  laughter.  The  following 
incidents  I  can  vouch  for.  A  myopic 
Irishman,  passing  three  gentlemen  in 
Xassau  street,  Dublin,  mistook  one  of 
them  for  a  friend  of  his,  named  Keys, 
whom  the  passer-by  resembled  some- 
what in  face  and  figure  and  dress. 
'  Halloa,  Keys ! '  exclaimed  the  myope, 
turning  and  slapping  the  stranger 
familiarly  on  the  back.  The  three 
pedestrians  wheeled  round  and  eyed 
him  superciliously.  They  were  Eng- 
lishmen, probably  officers  of  the  garri- 
son, certainly  of  the  order  of  '  swells.' 
'  Keys  of  what  1 '  asked  the  one  ad- 
dressed :  '  Keys  of  a  lunatic  asylum  V 
The  blunderer  stuttered  an  explana- 
tion and  turned  away — indignant  but 
crushed. 

The  same  Irishman,  visiting  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  for  the  second  time, 
saluted  a  stranger  who,  he  fancied, 
was  a  resident  of  the  place  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  the  summer 
before.  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  H.  V 
he  said,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
hands.  On  this  occasion  he  met  no 
rebuff,  but  was  informed  civilly  en- 
ough that  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
man.  Half  an-hour  afterwards  he 
came  upon  the  genuine  Mr.  H.,  as  he 
supposed,  in  another  street.  '  Do  you 
know,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  'I 
have  just  mistaken  another  fellow  for 
you.'  '  You  mistook  me  for  another 
fellow  before,   you  mean  ! '    answered 


the  very  stranger  he   had    spoken  to 
half-an-hour  earlier ! 

The  social  disadvantages  of  short- 
sight  are  increased  by  the  adoption  of 
a  single  eye-glass.  To  raise  one's  glass 
as  a  stranger  approaches,  apparently 
seems  rude  to  many  people.  Young 
women  sometimes  blush  under  the  in- 
fliction ;  even  matrons  seem  to  think 
that  this  vitreous  instrument  possesses 
a  magic  power,  not  possessed  by  spec- 
tacles or  healthy  eyes,  of  magnifying 
freckles,  of  penetrating  the  thickest 
veil,  and  detecting  their  powder  or 
their  rouge,  or  the  flaws  in  their  ap- 
parel. There  ceitainly  is  a  rude  way 
of  staring  with  a  glass,  as  there  is  a 
rude  way  of  staring  with  the  naked 
eye  ;  but  if  the  innocent  oflender  had 
not  used  his  glass,  the  comer  might 
have  turned  out  to  be  an  acquaintance 
and  have  been  ignored.  Again,  in 
company,  a  short-sighted  guest  may 
be  uncertain  whether  a  speaker  is  ad- 
dressing him  or  the  person  next  to 
him.  He  has  then  to  run  the  risk 
either  of  blundering  or — if  he  raise  his 
glass  to  see  the  direction  of  the  speak- 
er's eyes — of  being  again  thought  rude. 
It  happens  accordingly  that,  though 
the  wearer  of  spectacles  or  double 
glasses  may  gaze  intermittently  at  a 
person  half  an  evening  without  being 
noticed,  the  wearer  of  a  single  glass 
who  only  glanced  at  the  same  indivi- 
dual half-a-dozen  times,  with  the  most 
legitimate  of  objects,  is  sometimes 
charged  with  basely  staring  that  indi- 
vidual out  of  countenance. 

In  the  United  States,  the  woes  of 
the  single  eye-glass  are  more  pitiable 
than  elsewhere.  Here  the  public  are 
mainly  familiarized  with  it  through  its 
use  by  Dundreary  and  other  scenic 
fops  ;  and  its  habitual  wearer  is  ipso 
facto  set  down  as  a  dandy  by  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  sovereign  people. 
He  is  constantly  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Chaiybdis.  Intro- 
duced to  an  un  travelled  American  lady, 
he  must  either  look  at  her  tolerably 
often    through   his  odious  '  quizzing- 
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glass,'  or  else,  when  he  next  meets 
her,  confirm  her  suspicion  of  his  fop- 
pery by  utterly  failing  to  recognise 
her.  For  people  are  everywhere  too 
liable  to  overlook  the  plain  fact  that, 
after  a  single  conversation  between 
a  short-sighted  person  with,  and  a 
long-sighted  person  without,  a  '  quiz- 
zing-glass,' the  former  is  much  less 
likely  to  recollect  the  latter's  face 
than  tlie  latter  is  to  recollect  the  for- 
mer's, when  they  may  meet  a  second 
time.  Supposing  that  they  talked  for 
half-an  hour  at  a  few  feet's  distance, 
and  that  the  former  used  his  glass  for 
an  average  proportion  of  the  time,  he 
has  seen  the  other's  featui-es  for  hardly 
five  minutes,  while  the  latter  has  seen 
his  for  thirty. 

There  are  other  objections  to  a  sin- 
gle glass,  besides  the  misunderstand- 
ings it  may  cause,  and  the  prejudices 
it  may  arouse.  It  is  hard  to  hold  in 
•extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold — the 
•one  induces  perspiration,  the  other 
numbs  the  muscles  of  the  eye-brow. 
People  with  prominent  eyes  never 
hold  a  single  glass  without  grimacing. 
In  most  people  it  produces  permanent 
wrinkles,or  changes  the  natural  curves 
of  one  or  both  brows.  In  a  life-time 
it  creates  a  difference  in  power  be- 
tween the  more  and  the  less  used  eye, 
varying  from  a  fraction  of  a  degree  to 
two  or  three  degrees.  In  some  cases 
it  has  entirely  destroyed  the  sight  of 
an  eye  ;  in  others  it  is  said  to  have 
impaired  the  reasoning  powers. 

You  cannot  judge  distances  with  one 
•eye.  It  is  an  angle  whose  sides  ex- 
tend from  your  eyes  to  the  point  on 
■which  they  are  fixed  that  enables  you 
to  do  so.  The  acuter  this  angle,  the 
farther  the  object  appears,  and  vice- 
versd.  Now  this  angle  does  not  exist 
when  one  eye  only  is  aided  by  a  glass, 
for  the  unassisted  eye  is  so  far  behind 
its  companion  in  power  that  it  is 
practically  sightless  for  the  nonce. 
This  defect  of  the  single  glass  is  some- 
times felt  by  its  patrons  when  they  are 
in  strange  places,  and  there  are  no  fa- 
miliar  objects   about,   whose    known 


magnitude  may  help  them  to  conjec- 
ture distances.  But  it  is  more  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  moving  objects. 
When  both  eyes  are  observing  a  ball 
in  the  air,  the  angle  of  which  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ball  is  the  vertex,  and  the 
eyes  the  extremities  of  the  base, 
changes  with  the  changing  distance, 
rendering  the  observer's  consecutive 
estimates  of  the  ball's  position  compa- 
ratively correct.  But  a  person  watch- 
ing an  approaching  ball  with  one  eye 
has  only  the  increasing  size  of  the  ball 
to  guide  his  estimate  of  its  distance  ; 
and  this  is  not  enough,  even  if  he 
knows  the  true  size  of  the  ball,  to  en- 
able him  to  tell  its  position  to  an  inch 
or  two  when  it  is  actually  within  his 
grasp.  Hence  some  people,  who  play 
such  games  as  croquet  or  billiards 
(where  the  Ijall  is  stationary  before  it 
is  struck)  better  with  a  single  than 
a  double  gla.ss,  discard  the  former  for 
the  latter  when  playing  cricket  or 
rackets,  in  which  they  have  to  strike 
at  balls  in  motion.  Others  who  ordin- 
arily use  the  single  glass,  prefer  even 
their  unassisted  eyes  to  its  deceptive 
aid  in  games  of  the  latter  description. 

It  seems  apposite  to  mention  here 
that  a  friend  of  mine  once  overheard 
a  lady  charging  him  with  wearing  a 
glass  only  for  appearance  (!),  because 
he  played  lawn  tennis  without  it.  His 
doing  so,  in  truth,  rather  indicated 
that  his  infirmity  was  real  ;  for  had  it 
been  pretended,  he  would  doubtless 
have  worn  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  in- 
stead of  a  piece  of  decidedly  concave 
glass.  As  the  former  would  not  have 
impaired  his  power  of  judging  distance 
or  affected  his  sight  in  any  other  way, 
he  would  have  had  no  reason  for  dis- 
continuing the  sham  when  doing  so 
was  most  likely  to  attract  notice. 

A  double  glass,  being,  as  a  rule, 
worn  much  more  constantly  than  a 
single  one,  extends  the  wearer's  faci- 
lities for  observation.  He  is  more  apt 
to  become  familiar  with  the  outward 
peculiarities  of  his  neighbours  ;  to  be 
a  critic  of  architecture,  dress,  and  de- 
corations ;  to  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
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tween  similai'  trees  and  ferns  and 
flowers,  beast  and  birds,  and  insects. 

Why,  then,  not  assist  both  eyes  at 
once,  and  let  them  work  together  as 
Nature  intended  them  to  do  %  Why 
seek  an  ally  that  is  so  treacherous  and 
has  so  many  enemies  as  the  single 
glass  ?  Simply  because  its  patrons — at 
least  those  whose  brows  are  so  formed 
as  to  favour  its  use  and  to  obviate 
contortions  and  the  premature  growth 
of  wrinkles — find  its  merits  outweigh 
its  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  fits  more  closely 
to  the  eye  than  the  double  glass  pos- 
sibly can.  Hence,  on  an  average, 
quite  as  much  of  the  horizon  is  visible 
at  a  glance  through  the  former  as 
through  the  latter  instruments,  for, 
while  its  range  is  more  contracted  at 
one  side,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  nose,  at  the  other  side  it  covers  a 
large  space  that  would  be  uncovei-ed 
by  a  double  glass.  From  the  same 
cause,  the  single  glass  becomes  useful 
in  clouds  of  dust,  enabling  its  wearer 
to  keep  one  eye  open.  Again,  the 
single  glass  is  steady  and  free  from 
that  vibratory  motion  which,  often  un- 
perceived  except  by  its  effect,  seriously 
mars  the  usefulness  of  the  double  glass, 
especially  in  a  wind  or  when  the 
wearer  has  suddenly  moved  his  head. 
That  one  eye  can  see  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  well  as  two  anybody,  with 
or  without  glasses,  can  ascertain  for 
himself  by  shutting  one  eye.  The 
strain  on  the  sight  is  not  so  constant 
when  you  wear  a  single  glass  as  when 
you  wear  a  double  one.  From  the 
greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which 
it  can  be  dropped,  you  will  not  keep  it 
nearly  so  long  in  your  eye.  You  can 
'bring  it  into  action  in   a  second,  and 


can  drop  it  without  raising  your  hand. 
At  elections,  and  on  other  imaginable 
occasions,  this  facility  might  prove 
specially  valuable  by  preventing  the 
glass  being  broken  in  your  eye.is  It 
certainly  a  favourite  threat  with 
loafers  and  small  boys  to  smash  your 
— —  glass  or  glasses.  The  same  com- 
parative merit  of  the  single  glass 
makes  it  the  easier  to  wipe.  Lastly, 
when  you  really  have  occasion  to  cut 
an  acquaintance,  a  single  eye-glass 
makes  you  some  sliglit  amends  for 
the  many  wanton  '  cuts '  you  may 
have  been  falsely  accused  of.  Artisti- 
cally used,  it  conveys  to  your  late 
friend  the  assurance  that  he  is  both 
seen  and  ignored ;  it  steadies  your 
facial  nerves  throughout  the  ordeal ;  it 
adds  to  your  calmness  and  to  his  em- 
bari-assment ;  it  makes  you  look  cool 
and  makes  him  feel  chilled. 

On  these  conveniences,  actual  and 
possible,  to  its  wearer  the  defence  of 
the  maligned  '  quizzing-glass '  must 
rest.  Only  fops  or  fools  can  really 
think  that  any  fancied  superiority  in 
point  of  '  style  '  or  '  form  '  is  at  all  an 
equivalent  for  the  decided,  if  ignorant, 
prejudices  existing  against  it  and  the 
frequent  misconceptions  it  creates. 

On  the  whole,  spectacles  seem  the 
most  sensible  and  satisfactory  aids  to 
short-sight.  They  are  steadier  and  fit 
closer  than  double  glasses.  Few  young 
myopes  who,  undeterred  by  '  The 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,' 
are  philosophical  enough  to  disregard 
a  slight  appearance  of  seriousness  or 
austerity,  will  regret  adopting  *  gig- 
lamps.'  On  some  noses  the  double, 
on  some  eyes  the  single,  eye-glass  is 
heavily  handicapped ;  but  nearly  every- 
body can  wear  spectacles. 
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""VTOW  the  quiet  evening  shadows 
-Li       Shed  around  a  holy  calm, 
Holding  wrapped  in  mysteries'  shackles 

Wondrous  thoughts  of  the  '  I  am'  : — 
Thoughts,  beyond  a  full  expression, 

Thoughts,  which  soar,  we  scarce  know  where^ 
Filling  with  a  fond  emotion. 

Bidding  farther  fly  dull  care. 

Slowly  now  in  matchless  splendour 

Twinkling  sentinels  appear, 
And  the  graceful  elm-tree  shadows, 

In  the  moonlight,  fringe  the  mere. 
As  we  gaze  with  reverence  kindled 

On  Ontaro's  placid  breast, 
Well  we  know  the  wild  wave's  Ruler 

Giveth  His  beloved  rest. 

Gentle  stream,  whose  tiny  ripples 

Half  their  melody  forego, 
Art  thou  fearful  lest  thy  babbling 

Should  disturb  the  lull  below  ] 
Balmy  zephyrs  blow  but  gently, — 

Come  with  just  the  faintest  breath, 
Lest  the  forest  leaves  should  flutter 

And  the  evening  calm  meet  death. 

Hearts  are  full,  but  lips  are  speechless  ; 

Hands  are  clasped,  eyes  turned  on  high. 
Oh,  to  live,  that  like  this  day-time 

Still  and  peaceful  we  may  die  ! 
May  resign  the  glare  and  glamour, 

With  the  race  of  life  well  run, 
As  the  golden-tinted  hill-tops 

In  the  West  at  set  of  sun  ! 


Port  Hope. 
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BY  WiL  CANNIFF,   M.  D.,  TORONTO. 


A  "REVIEW  of  political  parties  in 
a  magazine  ostensibly  from 
a  neutral  stand-point,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, would  be  free  from  that  strong 
language  and  imputation  of  corrupt 
and  impure  motive  which  too  often 
disgrace  newspaper  party  articles. 
Moreover,  if  we  wish  to  elevate  the 
tone  and  soften  the  asperities  of  party 
conflict,  those  who  profess  to  look 
upon  the  parties  from  a  higher  plane 
— from  a  national  point  of  view — 
should  set  an  example  of  moderation  in 
tone  and  exhibit  some  of  that  charity 
which  always  becomes  a  preacher,  es- 
pecially a  preacher  of  a  new  doctrine. 
In  criticizing  the  '  Review  of  Political 
Parties  in  Canada,'  byMr.Wm.  Norris, 
a  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  style 
adopted,  which,  although  it  may  be 
after  a  high  model,  makes  it  hard  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  writer 
means,  and  it  is  a  style  which  may  lead 
one  to  express  directly  opposite  views 
in  the  course  of  the  same  article. 

Mr.  Norris  commences  by  telling  us 
that  the  two  parties  in  Canada  are  kept 
divided,  '  not  by  principle,  but  by 
tendencies,  and  love  of  office,  and  that 
these  tendencies  had  their  origin  many 
years  ago,  and  are  the  legacies  inhe- 
rited from  the  American  Revolution.' 
In  the  following  paragraph  we  are  in- 
formed that  after  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  conceded  the  tendency  to- 
ward Britain  and  British  Institutions 
was  the  programme  upon  wliich  the 
Conservative  party  was  founded.  It 
does  seem  strange  that  tendencies  in- 
herited from  the  last  century  should 
only  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  pro- 


gramme near  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  ;  and  still  more  remarkable^ 
that  the  U.  B.  Loyalists  of  1776  should 
noc  before  this  have  manifested  a 
tendency  toward  Britain  and  British 
Institutions.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact,  as 
any  student  of  Canadian  histoiy  must 
know,  that  it  was  attachment  to  Bri- 
tain and  British  Institutions  that  made 
them  U.  E.  Loyalists,  made  them  the 
pioneers  of  Western  Canada,  and  the- 
fathers  of  the  Dominion  %  Except  a 
few  rebels  in  1837,  and  the  Americans, 
who  from  time  to  time  came  into  the 
country,  all  Canadians,  all  British  Can- 
adians, at  l^ast,  professed  the  same 
attachment  to  the  mother  land.  Even 
to-day,  if  the  number  of  those  opposed 
to  British  connection  were  added  up, 
they  could  not  be  counted  by  the  hun- 
dred out  of  the  four  million  or  more  in 
the  Dominion. 

We  are  gravely  told  that  '  it  strikes 
the  ordinary  oljserver,  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Conservative  party  is 
finished.'  Well,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  Norris  calls  an  ordinary  ob- 
server. Is  he  one  with  an  artificial  eye, 
or  one  who  is  short-sighted,  or  long- 
sighted, or  is  he  a  candidate  for  the 
Blind  Asylum  ?  Then,  the  uninformed 
toiling  slaves  of  Canada  have  to  learn 
that  it  was  a  fatuous  dread  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  a  desire 
for  office,  led  to  the  adoption  by  the 
Conservative  party  of  the  National 
Policy.  However,  this  policy,  Mr.  IN  or- 
ris makes  known,  'is  successful  and  will 
be  maintained  .  .  .  The  indus- 
tries and  manufactures  founded  on  the 
faith  of  the  National  Policy  being  per- 
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manent,  will  be  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it  in  the  future.'  Now,  with  all 
humility  it  is  submitted,  that  an  or- 
dinary observer  with  his  two  eyes  in  a 
normal  condition  would  conclude,  if  he 
thought  as  well  as  saw,  that  a  party 
-  which  had  created  such  a  policy,  would 
find  its  natural  function  in  maintaining 
it,  and  protecting  it  against  a  party 
pledged  to  an  opposite  policy.  Mr. 
Norris  is  no  ordinary  observer,  if  he 
thinks  that  the  Conservative  party, 
which,  after  taking  part  in  securing 
Confederation,  has,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  devoted 
itself  to  working  out  the  problem  of 
Canadian  national  life,  and  promoting 
its  growth  and  development,  will  not, 
as  time  passes  on,  tind  work  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  important  as  the  creation 
of  a  National  Policy,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  National  Railway.  It  is  very 
generous  to  say,  that  '  we  have  received 
from  the  Conservative  party  all  we 
could  expect  and  more  ;'  but  the  writer 
■quite  fails  as  a  political  Seer,  in  sup- 
posing that  '  the  Conservative  party, 
like  its  chief,  is  ^drawing, to  the  close 
of  its  existence.'  Piinciples  do  not  die 
when  a  teacher  passes  away  or  goes  off 
the  stage,  and  the  Conservative  party 
will  not  perish,  so  long  as  we  call  this 
country  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Norris, 
with  respect  to  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
manifest  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and 
want  of  charity,  which  unfits  one  for 
a  calm  and  impartial  review  of  Parties. 
And,  from  one  posing  self-compla- 
<!ently  as  a  Canadian  par  excellence^  a 
better  spirit  might  have  been  expected. 
How  does  Mr.  Norris  know  that  Sir  J. 
A.  Macdonald,  had  been  '  a{»proached 
before  he  was  appointed  on  the  High 
Joint  Commission '  to  treat  at  Wash- 
ington, and  is  it  just  and  honourable, 
or  unjust  and  dishonourable,  to  say  that 
'  it  is  possible  that  he  (Sir  John)  had 
the  promise  of  his  K.  C.  B-ship  in  his 
pocket  Vjefore  he  left  Canada  1 '  Mr, 
Norris  is  in  favour  of  the  National 
Policy  ;  but  he  will  not  allow  that  Sir 
John  Macdonald  deserves  any  thanks 


for  its  introduction.  He  says,  Sir  John 
never  anticipated  the  success  at  the 
polls  which  he  met  with.  '  With  his 
usual  cynicism,  he  placed  his  reliance 
on  the  differences  and  jealousies  of  the 
people  of  the  different  nationalities 
Pocket  and  patriotism 
combined  made  it  the  winning  card.' 
Now  that  may  sound  nice  to  Mr.  Nor- 
ris, but  it  has  no  meaning  in  view  of 
the  facts  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  was  it,  if  not  the  contention  for 
a  Canadian  National  Policy  by  the 
Conservatives,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  which  carried  the 
elections  in  1878'?  Ifc  was  because  the 
differences  and  jealousies  of  the  people 
were  forgotten  in  the  overwhelming 
demand  for  such  a  National  Policy. 
Those  who  know  best  can  affirm  that 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  the  Conser- 
vative party  did  anticipate  success.  A 
more  inappi-opriate  epithet  could  not 
be  applied  than  that  of  cynic  to  Sir 
J.  A.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Norris  has  got 
Sir  John  and  Mr.  Blake  so  mixed  up, 
in  his  efforts  to  disparage  one  and  give 
the  other  a  character  and  purpose  he 
does  not  possess,  that  he  forgets  the 
plain  facts  of  yesterday.  In  pursuance 
of  this  course  towards  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, he  insults  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  by  hazarding  the 
statement  that  the  previous  character 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  'leads  anyone 
to  think  that  the  good  of  Canada  was 
no  tthe  object  of  the  National  Policy  ;' 
and  in  support  of  this  absurd  state- 
ment, he  refers  to  Sir  John's  course 
with  respect  to  the  Snpi'eme  Court,  as 
if  the  one  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
other.  After  this  we  may  cease  to  be 
surprised  at  the  statement  that  '  the 
success  of  the  National  Policy  deterred 
Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald  from  repealing  the 
Supreme  Court  Act,'  and  then  in  the 
following  sentence,  '  that  it  is  probable 
that  next  Session  we  shall  find  him  put- 
ting this  threat  into  effect.'  According 
to  Mr.  Norris's  logic,  as  the  National 
Policy  is  successful,  Sir  John  was  de- 
terred, and  as  it  will  continue  to   be 
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successful,  he  will  not  be  deterred,  but 
put  his  threat  (?)  into  execution. 

We  are  told  that  '  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  Pacific  Railway  has 
been  instigated  by  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment' How  any  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  Canadian  events  since 
Confederation  can  make  such  a  state- 
ment passes  understanding.  And  it 
would  be  a  real  curiosity  to  see  one 
Englishman  to  whom  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  to  have  to  travel 
over  the  American  Union  Pacific. 
Surely  we  have  a  right  to  know  who 
'those  people'  are,  who  'talk  about 
the  time  when  they  will  have  an  all- 
way  route  through  our  territory,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Canadians.' 

Air.  Norris  goes  in  wildly  for  Inde- 
pendence, but  a  crowned  King  at  Otta- 
wa w-ould  spoil  it  all.  Republicans  will, 
no  doubt,  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  air  of 
North  America  is  not  good  for  Mon- 
archs.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
air  after  all,  for  it  appears  that  when 
three  great  questions  are  settled  in 
England,  as  all  good  Republicans  wish, 
*  probably  in  twenty  years,  the  Monar- 
chy will  not  last  long.'  This  is  all  very 
startling,  and  will  cause  the  Royal 
family  sleepless  nights  ;  but  what  has 
it  to  do  with  political  parties  in  Can- 
ada ? 

In  his  review  of  the  Reform  party, 
referring  to  the  late  Senator  Brown, 
Mr.  Non-is  sagely  asserts  that  '  it  is 
an  evil  thing  for  a  party,  for  its  leader 
to  be  a  foreigner.'  Is  not  this  Canadi- 
anism  run  mad  ?  A  little  fui-ther  on 
we  are  informed,  regretfully,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Globe  is  still  immense, 
and  that  it  may  keep  the  Reform  party 
out  of  power  for  the  next  twenty  years; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  we  have  it  stated  that  the 
class  represented  by  Mr.  Mowat  and 
Mr.  Gordon  Brown  have  passed  their 
last  days  ;  and  tliere  is  '  nothing  to 
dread  in  this  old  remnant  of  Toryism,' 
the  Glohe. 

The  Reform  party,  it  seems,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Norris,  is  made  \\\i  of  two 
classes — fossilized  Tories,  and  men  of 


American  proclivities.  The  latter  are 
to  be  feared  ;  they  are  dangerous  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  Liberal  party,  because 
they  secretly  favour  Annexation,  but 
have  not  the  moral  courage  openly  to 
advocate  that  measure.  We  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  wliy  they  are  dangerous, 
whether  it  is  because  they  are  Annex- 
ationists, or  because  they  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  advocate  it  openly. 
After  claiming  that  they  have  a  right 
to  discuss  the  benefits  they  think 
Canada  would  derive  from  the  Union 
with  the  United  States,  a  right  which 
no  body  denies,  Mr.  Norris  invites 
these  timid  people,  and  all  Annexati- 
onists, to  act  the  hypocrite.  He  tells 
them  that  Annexation  cannot  be  at- 
tained directly,  '  they  are  losing  their 
time  and  delaying  the  success  of  the 
national  cause.'  They  must  first  be 
satisfied  with  Independence,  as  '  it 
surely  helps  toward  their  aim,  if  they 
only  take  the  right  way  to  attain  it.* 
If  this  is  the  programme,  the  cause  of 
Independence  will  indeed  be  a  failure. 
There  are  many  Canadians  who  believe 
that  some  time  in  the  future,  when 
Canada  shall  have  sutiiciently  grown 
and  developed  its  resources,  it  will,  like 
the  ripe  fruit,  drop  into  Independence. 
But  the  admission  that  Independence 
is  to  be,  or  may  be,  a  stepping  stone  to 
Annexation,  will  prevent  all  thought- 
ful and  true  Canadians  from  support- 
ing a  scheme  which  might,  not  to  say 
would,  lead  to  national  extinction. 
Probably  the  Liberals  with  American 
proclivities  will  not  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  pull  in  the  same  boat  with 
Mr.  Norris,  for  he  states  after  all  that 
'  Annexation  directly  is  possible,  as  we 
have  only  to  consult  oui-selves,  the 
Americans  and  England.' 

Mr.  Norris  has  a  liking  for  Mr.  Blake, 
although  '  hitherto  he  has  not  shown 
that  strength  of  character  so  necessaiy 
in  a  leader. '  It  is  true  that  he  opposes 
the  National  Policy,  which  is  a  mys- 
tery to  Mr.  Norris  ;  but  that  is  noth- 
ing. He  was  fortunate  in  his  having 
shirked  a  party  vote  in  the  Letellier 
atFair,  according  to  Mr.  Norris's  ethics. 
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True,  again,  Mr.  Blake  talks  of  Impe- 
rial Federation  ;  but  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Norris,  he  is  to  relinquish  this,  as 
well  as  his  hostility  to  the  National 
Policy  and  the  Syndicate  contract ;  for 
does  not  Mr.  Norris  say,  that  '  the 
people  will  not  tolerate  disturbing 
either ! '  Mr.  Blake  has  sounded  a  note  ; 
it  is  something  about  '  subjects  of  sub- 
jects,' and  thereupon  his  uttei-ance  as 
a  party  leader,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, about  the  National  Policy  and 
the  Syndicate,  have  been  untrue.  He 
meant  all  the  time  just  the  opposite  to 
what  he  said.  And  so  he  is  to  take  the 
banner  from  the  falling  Conservative 
Chieftain,  and  lead  on  the  supporters  of 
the  National  Policy  and  the  Syndicate 
contract  to  Independence,  and  then  to 
Annexation.  How  charmingly  consist- 
ent all  this  is ! 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  thing  in 
the  '  Review,'  is  the  outburst  about 
the  dishonour  and  degradation  of  being 
Colonists.  A  new  fact  has  been  dis- 
covered, '  the  history  of  a  colony  can- 
not be  anything  but  contemptible.'  It 
is  declared  that  '  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Canadians  will  be  despised  in  a 
generation  or  two  hence.'  Well,  per- 
haps some  of  them  will  be ;  but  that 
hardly  justifies  one  in  distorting  his- 
tory. We  need  not  go  farther  than  the 
United  States  to  find  the  people  who 
are  pi-oud  to  trace,  back  their  lineage 
to  anti-Revolutionary  times,  and  who 
delight  to  recall  the  events  of  their 
colonial  life.  All  Americans  look  back 
with  pleasure  upon  their  colonial  his- 
tory, as  the  grown  man  looks  back  upon 
his  life  prior  to  maturity.  It  is  sad  that 
Canadian  colonists  are  'a  grade  just 
above  the  coolie ;'  and  *  so  much  the 
worse,  we  do  not  feel  our  chains,'  be- 
cause we  are  ignorant  and  degraded 
like  the  slaves  of  the  South  before 
Emancipation.  Now,  all  this  would  be 
inexpressibly  sad  if  it  were  not  extre- 
mely silly.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
legislate  as  we  please,  irrespective  of 
the  wishes  of  England  ;  that  the  Nati- 
onal Policy  is  inimical  to  British  trade ; 
and   that  the   London  Times,  the  ad- 


herents of  the  Manchester  School,  and 
many  public  men  in  England  have  re- 
peatedly told  us,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  saver  the  colonial  tie  when  we  please, 
this  sort  of  writing  will,  by  many,  be 
regarded  as  unintelligible. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to 
discuss  the  Future  of  Canada,  not  that 
we  think  it  inexpedient;  but  from  want 
of  space  and  leisure.  Much,  however, 
can  be  said  in  support  of  the  view  held 
by  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  that  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  do  so.  The  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  Dominion  is  most  pro- 
bably as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with 
the  stability  of  our  institution.s.  Pre- 
cocity in  natural  life  is  as  likely  to  be 
followed  by  early  death,  or  a  want  of 
manly  vigour  at  maturity,  as  in  the 
individual  man.  The  person  who  is 
ashamed  of  being  a  Colonist  is  like  the 
iri-epressible  youth,  who  runs  away 
from  home  before  he  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  By  all  means,  however, 
let  every  one  who  thinks  he  has  a 
mission  preach  immediate  Independ- 
ence or  Annexation ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  few  who  wish  for  nati- 
onal extinction  will  not  take  Mr. 
Norris's  advice,  and  say  they  only 
mean  Independence.  While  we  would 
give  Annexationists  every  opportunity 
to  parade  their  arguments  in  its  favour, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  the 
views  of  one  who  having  prophesied 
that  it  must  come  to  pass  loses  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  his  prophecy 
must  or  ought  to  come  true.  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  has  done  what  he  could 
to  indoctrinate  Canadians  with  a  belief 
in  such  manifest  destiny,  and  we  can- 
not be  accused  of  giving  the  opinion  of 
one  hostile  thereto,  if  we  quote  from 
his  writings.  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  produces  state- 
ments made  by  Prof.  Smith  in  the 
Bystander  for  1880,  concerning  the 
United  States,  which  are  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
the  Canadian"  Monthly,  especially 
those  in  favour  of  Annexation,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  premature  Inde- 
pendence.    It  will    be    seen  that    the 
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United  States  is  not  such  a  delectable 
countiy  that  Canadians  should  on  any 
account  allow  their  autonomy  to  be 
imperilled,  by  listening  to  any  cry,  or 
to  such  dulcet  strains  as  a  '  Continen- 
tal Policy,'  or  'Commercial  Union.' 
Canada  can  prosper  and  become  a  great 
Northern  nation  without  such  a  scien- 
tific frontier.  The  following  are  the 
quotations  from  the  Bi/stander,  culled 
by  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  to  which  I  have 
referred  : — 

'  But  there  is  a  greater  peril  than 
the  Irish  element,  or  even  the  foreign 
element  generally,  as  the  best  citizens 
begin  already  to  see.  It  is  faction, 
which,  unless  it  can  be  arrested  in  its 
fell  career,  will  soon  threaten  the  very 
life  of  the  Republic.  .  .  .  That 
government  by  faction  will  in  the 
■end  ruin  self-government,  is  the  lesson 
which  all  free  communities,  if  they 
would  save  themselves  from  anarchy, 
must  learn.  ...  A  national  con- 
flict once  in  every  four  years  for  that 
office,  '  the  Presidency,'  and  the  enor- 
mous patronage  now  annexed  to  it, 
must  bring  everything  that  is  bad  in 
the  nation  to  the  top,  and  will  end  in 
a  domination  of  scoundrels. 
Where  is  the  security  against  the 
foulest  malpractices  on  the  part  of  a 
faction,  which  feels  itself  tottering,  but 
has  still  a  majority  in  the  House? 
Disastrous  experience  shews  that  it  is 


not  to  be  found  in  the  morality  of 
party.  ...  To  all  thinking  men 
the  perilous  tendencies  of  the  elective 
Presidency,  must  have  been  revealed  in 
a  glaring  light.  .  .  .  For  our  own 
part,  we  never  can  treat  the  subject  of 
a  Presidential  election,  or  of  any  party 
contest  in  such  a  community  as  the 
United  States,  without  repeating  that 
we  hold  these  conflicts  to  be  the  great- 
est of  evils,  and  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  stability  of  the  Republic  ;  that  we 
deny  the  necessity  of  party  govern- 
ment, and  of  organized  parties  altoge- 
ther ;  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  use- 
fulness of  an  elective  Presidency  .  ,  . 
The  country  is  plunged  into  all  the 
turmoil  and  bitterness  of  an  unarmed 
civil  war.  The  commonwealth  is  divid- 
ed into  two  hostile  camps  ;  rancoi'ous 
and  anti-social  passions  are  excited ; 
the  moral  atmosphere  is  darkened  with 
calumny  ;  bribery  and  corruption, 
with  all  their  fatal  eflects  on  national 
character,  are  rife  on  both  sides  ;  com- 
merce quakes  ;  lousiness  is  interrupted ; 
a  legion  of  roughs  is  poured  into  Indi- 
ana, and  for  some  days  that  State  is  in 
peril  of  a  murderous  affray.'  And  after 
Garfield's  election,  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith 
says,  '  Again  we  are  constrained  to  ask 
how  the  political  character  of  any  na- 
tion can  withstand  forever  the  virus 
of  evil  passion  and  corruption  which 
these  vast  faction  fights  infuse  1 ' 
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"TTTHEISr  I  was  yet  a  gay  and  careless  child, 
V  V       Thy  spell  hung  o'er  me  like  a  beauteous  dieam 

And  as  I  strayed  where  the  tall  beeches  wild 
Threw  tremblingly-dark  shadows  on  the  stream 

I  felt  I  loved  thee  :  though  my  fancy  caught 
No  words  to  music  thy  weird  awfulness. 
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Or  win  into  vague  being  filmy  thought, 
That  men  might  sing  in  sunny  after-time. 
0  Love  of  Loves  !  come,  bless 

The  yearning  soul  that  pineth  overwrought, 
As  thou  did'st  me,  in  life's  ecstatic  prime. 

From  passing  year  to  year  I  loved  thee  more, 

As  love  in  age  exceedeth  love  in  youth  ; 
I  learned  the  secrets  of  thy  hidden  lore  ; 

The  thousand  forms  of  thy  eternal  truth — 
Quaint  palaces  of  some  old-fabled  Pan — 

Would  haunt  me  with  their  magic  flitting  hues, 
Which  never  yet  were  limned  by  skill  of  man, 

Since  first  that  happy  slave  of  Beauty's  power, 
A  passioned  recluse. 
Fain  wandered  where  the  moss-rimmed  streamlet  ran, 

And  rioting  in  wealth,  pourtrayed  thy  dower. 

The  crowning  glory  of  our  human  kind 

In  thine  abiding  glory  seemeth  dim  ; 
The  cycles  roll  their  course  nor  shalt  thou  find 

The  scattered  dust  of  yonder  sculptured  limb  : 
The  story  will  have  vanished  past  recall. 

How  some  unknown  with  cunning  hand  and  brain 
Graved  it  upon  the  Parthenon's  fair  wall. 

And  leaped  in  madding  joy  as  all  the  throng, 
With  heaven-sent  refrain 
Defied  decay  to  cast  her  mouldering  pall 

Upon  the  wizard  outlines  of  their  song. 

Ye  worship  Beauty  !  See  how  soon  she  dies 

That  trusts  herself  to  marble  monument ! 
As  soon  shall  fade  yon  scene,  a  nation's  prize 

Whose  features  pale  with  Time's  rude  ravage  blent. 
What  though  the  artist  with  diviner  hand 

Secured  his  work  against  corruption's  taint  1 
He  shall  be  mocked  by  his  ungrateful  land 

When  Beauty  new-born  dawns  on  new-born  race. 
0  Nature,  no  restraint 
Of  human  life  or  Art  doth  check  thy  wand, 

Or  mar  the  fairy  shapings  of  its  trace. 

Montreal. 
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'  REMINISCENCES,'  BY  CARLYLE. 

I  ASK  permission  to  offer  a  few  words 
in  defence  of  Carlyle's    '  Reminis- 
cences '   and  their   publication  by   Mr. 
Froude,  from  the  general  condemnation 
which  appears  to  have  been  passed  on 
them.     The   idea  seems  to  have  arisen 
that  Carlyle  was  an  ill-natured  man,  with 
a  bad  word  for  all  and  sundry.    Let  any 
one  read  the  book  from  end  to  end,  and 
he  will  find  this  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  case.     True  it  is,  no  doubt, 
that  Carlyle  was  ready  enough  to  ex- 
press contempt  or  dislike  for  what  dis- 
pleased him,  and  this  he  did  in  the  Car- 
lylese    dialect,    which    gives   it   greater 
apparent  force.      You   take  up  a  paper 
and  you  find  extracts  from  the  '  Remi- 
niscences,' which  convey  a  partial  idea  of 
the  general  tenor   of   the   book.      You 
laugh  at  a  caricature  of  Carlyle's  mat- 
ter  and  manner   in    Ftuicli,    or   where 
not.     Every  jackass  must  have  his  kick 
at  the  dead  lion.     But  we  want  to  be 
something   better  than   jackasses.     We 
want  to  feel  the  same  respect  for  Mag- 
nus Leo  dead  that  we  felt  for  him  living. 
And  I  think  we  may.   By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  '  Reminiscences  '  consists  of 
most  loving,  generous,  untiring  admira- 
tion of  the  character  of  Carlyle's  father, 
of  his  wife,  of  Edward  Irving.     So  far 
is  this  carried  that  it  strikes  you  as  just 
a  little    too   perfunctory,    just   a   little 
overdone.     But,  if  the  reader  becomes 
sometimes  rather  wearied,  Carlyle  hiui- 
self  never  wearies  in  this  lavish  pouring 
out  of  praise.     Nearly  the  same  niay  be 
said  with  respect  to  Jeffrey,  and  at  al- 
most   equal   length.     The  same  in   the 
case  of  Southey,  of  whom  the  laudation 
is  unstinted  ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  particular  mention.     Not  much  less 
of   Wordsworth.     And   all  through  the 
book  will  be  found  minor  instances  of 
the  same  kind.     Can  this  be  the  work 
of  an  ill-natured  man  ?  Then  you  may  re- 
mark that,  although  Carlyle,  unless  he 
was   more   fortunate   than     the  rest   of 
us,  must  have  met  with  disgraceful  con- 


duct or  evil  deeds,  he  never  once,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  speaks  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  His  censures  are 
limited  to  personal  and  intellectual  char- 
acteristics. Nor  did  he  grumble  at  the 
tardy  recognition  of  his  powers,  or  at 
the  small  gains  which  they  brought  him. 
He  takes  that  and  the  poverty,  which 
was  long  his  lot,  very  simply  and  philo- 
sophically. 

I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  misre- 
present the  fact.  I  think  that  this  will 
be  found  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
'  Reminiscences,'  taken  generally.  It 
would  seem  that  Carlyle  was  moved  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  set  down  the 
whole  truth  at  all  times.  He  did  not 
write  with  honey  and  oil  only,  but  had 
gall  and  vinegar  at  command  when  they 
were  called  for.  And  why  not  ?  If  we 
want  to  hear  of  his  great  love  and  admir- 
ation for  some  persons,  do  we  not  also 
want  to  have  our  belief  in  his  sincerity 
strengthened  by  his  disgust — we  will 
say  disgust — at  what  turns  his  stomach 
in  other  persons  /  It  is  the  same  with 
inanimate  things.  If  he  chances  to  in- 
habit a  house  in  which  all  the  work  has 
been  scamped,  his  wrath  is  kindled  in 
just  the  same  way,  and  is  expressed  in 
the  same  pungent  style. 

What  Carlyle  says  himself  is  this  : — 
'  Perhaps  nobody  but  myself  will  ever 
read  this — but  that  is  not  infallibly  cer- 
tain— and,  even  in  regard  to  myself,  the 
one  possible  profit  of  such  a  thing  is 
that  it  be  not  false  or  incorrect  in  any 
point,  but  correspond  to  the  fact  in  all.' 

May  we  not  gratify  ourselves  then 
with  the  thought  that  we  have  in  no 
wise  lost  a  great  man,  as  those  who  are 
only  too  ready  to  fasten  their  barbs  on 
his  memory  would  have  us  think,  but 
have  him  still  in  his  entirety.  And  may 
it  not  be  that  Mr.  Froude,  more  especi- 
ally as  he  knew  the  man,  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  disapprobation  with 
which  the  publication  of  the  '  Reminis- 
cences '  has  been  visited  ? 

D.  F. 
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Frmch  Men  of  Letters.  By  Maurice 
Mauris.  Appleton's  New  Handy  Vol- 
ume Series,  No.  60.  Nevr  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  Hart  & 
Rawlinson. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  mixture 
of  biography,  criticism,  and  personal 
reminiscences  concerning  De  Musset, 
Gautier,  Hugo  and  other  well-known 
French  authors.  M.  Mauris  Avorship- 
ped  most  of  them  at  a  distance  before 
he  made  their  acquaintance  in  the  flesh, 
and  his  sensations  when  first  seeing  one 
of  them  are  those  of  the  hero-worship- 
per brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
his  ideal  man.  We  sympathise  with  the 
hesitation  he  feels  at  the  garden  gate  of 
Victor  Hugo's  place  of  exile,  and  the 
unusual  sensations  by  which  he  is  un- 
able to  speak  to  the  great  poet  at  first. 
But  when  the  same  symptoms  are  gone 
through,  with  more  or  less  intensity,  on 
the  first  meeting  with  other  and  smaller 
men,  our  objections  are  aroused.  Why 
the  atmosphere  of  Dumas  fils'  study 
-should,  even  iu  his  absence,  '  seem  per- 
vaded with  the  presence  of  a  superior 
being '  is  not  very  clear  to  us.  M.  Mau- 
ris having  exhausted  the  emotions  to  be 
derived  from  his  furniture  sees  the  man 
himself,  '  a  blond  Creole  '  *  who  seems 
like  a  prophet  in  a  frock-coat,'  and  who 
*  offers  to  women  the  enticement  of  a 
mystery. ' 

This  admiration  is  very  Parisian,  as 
are  the  arguments  in  defence  of  DeMus- 
set's  life  against  the  strictures  of  Henry 
James  and  other  '  Saxon  '  critics.  Our 
author  sees  nothing  morbid  in  the  state 
of  mind  which  rejected  every  profession 
because  '  man  is  too  narrow  as  he  is  for 
nie  to  consent  to  become  a  specialist.' 
To  alternate  between  '  feverish  exalta- 
tion induced  by  early  literary  successes  ' 
and  periods  of  depression  marked  by 
low  debauchery,  drinking  and  gambling 
brought  on  by  so-called  love-disappoint- 
ments is  to  M.  Mauris  only  a  proof  of 
the  '  fineness  of  feeling  which  is  the 
pleasure  and  pain  of  a  poetic  nature.' 
The  '  Saxon  '  nature  finds  something  re- 


pulsive in  the  jioet's  agonizing  over  one 
woman,  winning  her,  losing  her  (each 
step  in  his  affections  duly  chronicled  in 
immortal  verse)  and  straightway  begin- 
ning the  round  afresh  with  lover  No.  2. 

His  poems,  '  La  Nuit  de  Mai '  and 
*  La  Nuit  de  Uecembre  '  show  how  short 
a  round  of  months  took  him  from  one 
depth  of  despair  to  another.  All  this  is 
to  M.  Mauris  '  the  longing  need  of  a 
great  wounded  heart  to  drown  its  sor- 
row in  the  billows  of  new  emotions  . 

.  .  a  love  not  of  a  woman,  but  the 
woman.'  Without  claiming  an  undue 
fineness  of  perception  a  '  Saxon  '  critic 
may  see  something  very  different  from 
'  charity  in  the  highest  degree '  in  the 
following  anecdote  : — De  Musset  com- 
ing home  from  the  theatre  saw  an 
aged  organ-grinder  in  the  bitter  snowy 
night  grinding  away  obstinately  at  his 
instrument  of  torture.  He  went  home, 
but  turned  back  at  the  door,  found 
the  man,  and  gave  him  money.  Very 
truthfully  he  based  his  action  on  a 
motive  of  refined  selfishness,  not  the 
highest  charity,  as  his  biographer  would 
have  us  believe, — '  Unless  I  go  back  and 
give  hun  something  his  music  will  haunt 
me  all  night  like  the  demon  of  remorse.' 

Very  amusingly  French  ai'e  some  of 
the  terms  of  expression  made  use  of. 
Here  is  a  meeting  between  a  father  and 
son.  '  He  strained  Gerard  to  his  breast 
and  two  large  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  He  pointed  to  Heaven.  Gerard 
understood  and  wept  ;  the  mother  had 
died  in  Silesia  ! '  This  was  a  most  ex- 
pressive gesture.  Gerard  de  Nerval 
(the  strained  one)  afterwards  translated 
'  Faust,'  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  so  ex- 
quisitely that  Goethe  expressed  to  Eck- 
ermann  his  wonder  and  admiration.  '  I 
no  longer  like  "Faust"  in  German. 
This  translation  has  invested  my  origi- 
nal words  with  a  new  tire.'  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  his  highly-coloured 
report  was  not  set  afloat  by  De  Nerval 
himself,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
modest  young  man  and  blushed  at  his 
friend's  eulogies  ;  as  well  he  might  if 
they  often  resembled  this  specimen. 
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It  appears  that  Octave  Feuillet  made 
a  great  mistake  in  life.  Instead  of  imi- 
tating De  Musset  and  '  drowning  the 
emotions '  of  one  love  alfair  in  the 
surging  waves  of  another,  he — married. 
'  She  ' — (the  abominable  wife) — reminds 
M.  Mauris  '  of  a  parasite  feeding  upon 
a  goodly  tree.'  One  feels  that  this 
was  t'jo  bad,  and  one  seeks  further 
particulars.  '  She  seldom  leaves  him.' 
This  is  hard,  but  what  more  ?  '  She 
is  too  homely  to  satisfy  a  heart  so  en- 
amoured of  ideal  beauty.'  One  feels 
sympathetic,  but  doubts  if  this  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  calling  her  '  his  conju- 
gal misery.'  Ah!  here  is  the  charge, 
hinc  nice  lachrymre,  *  she  is  talented  and 
goodnatured  enough,  but  has  never  fur- 
nished him  with  a  character  for  one  of 
his  plays  or  romances  I  '  A  parasite 
indeed  ! 

Perhaps  the  life  of  Alphonse  Daudet 
is  the  most  amusing.  He  was  so  short- 
sighted that  he  once  threw  pieces  of 
bread  to  a  gentleman  in  a  heavy  fur  coat 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  whom  he  mis- 
took for  a  bear  !  He  dressed  eccentri- 
cally, and  once,  when  very  poor,  during 
an  interview  with  the  Duke  de  Morny 
the  lining  of  his  hat,  by  which  he  was 
holding  it,  came  out  and  the  hat  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  an  incident  well  worthy, 
for  its  power  to  shake  the  soul,  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  any  modern  French 
poet.  Once  he  was  arrested  with  Belot, 
his  collaborateur  in  a  play  then  being 
written  for  the  Vaudeville,  by  an  over- 
officious  gendarme,  who  overheard  the 
following  conversation  in  one  of  the 
parks  apropos  of  the  yet  doubtful  death 
of  the  heroine  : 

'  I  don't  want  lier  to  die,'  exclaimed  Belot, 
excitedly. 

'  But  why  not  ? '  Daudet  rejoined.  '  She 
must.' 

We  notice  several  Americanisms  and 
errors  in  the  translation.  For  instance, 
De  Musset's  school  surroimdings  were 
enough  to  '  vitiate '  the  meekest  boy, 
but  we  will  be  merciful,  and  admit  that 
these  errors  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
'  vitiate'  a  very  interesting  little  volume. 


A  Question.  The  Idyll  of  a  Picture  by 
his  friend  Alma  Tadema,  related  by 
George  Ebers.  New  York  :  William 
S.  Gottsberger. 

Alma  Tadema  has  achieved  singular 
success  in  his  delineations  of  the  life  and 
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manners  of  those  times  which,  with  con- 
venient generality,  we  term  'classic' 
His  figures  are  not  models  swathed  in 
blankets,  and  he  has  more  than  one  back- 
scene  to  his  theatre,  unlike  the  old 
painters  of  such  subjects  with  their  eter- 
nal temple  fronts.  There  is  air  as  well 
as  sunliiiht  in  his  broad  courtyards,  and 
the  marble  of  their  pavements  reflects  in 
sheen  and  glimmer  the  gleaming  brass  of 
the  tripod  whence  the  scented  blue 
smoke  is  siowly  curling  up  among  the 
folds  of  the  heavy  fringed  curtains.  At 
times  we  would  fain  believe  that  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  true,  and 
that  M.  Tadema  is  using  up  afresh  a 
number  of  sketches  he  accumulated  dur- 
ing previous  stages  of  his  existence. 

One  of  his  pictures  represents  a  mar- 
ble bench  with  the  long  line  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean  just  visible  above  it,  and 
beyond  that  the  outline  of  the  clear 
Grecian  hills  ; — on  the  seat  are  a  dam- 
sel, and  a  youth  who  props  his  reclining 
figure  on  one  elbow  and  looks  up  into 
his  companion's  face  inquiringly.  Herr 
Ebers  has  chosen  this  as  the  motive  for 
the  present  little  love  tale,  and  has  pro- 
duced quite  a  pleasant  idyll  of  old  times, 
unburdened  by  the  excessive  erudition 
which  he  displays  in  some  other  of  his 
works.  Indeed  there  is  one  episode  of 
the  two  little  sucking  pigs,  which  get 
changed  on  their  way  to  the  temple  of 
Venus,  that  is  quite  amusing.  Where  a 
tale  is  written  in  this  way  to  illustrate  a 
picture,  there  should,  however,  be  no 
discrepancy,  and  we  must  point  out 
that  the  '  rose  bush 'of  Herr  Ebers  is  on 
the  painter's  canvas  a  very  palpable 
oleander. 


An  Egyptian  Princess,  by  Georg  Ebers. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Elea- 
nor Grove,  2  vols.  New  York:  Wil- 
liam S.  Gottsberger.  Toronto  :  Hart 
&  Rawlinson. 

The  historical  novel  has  undergone 
some  curious  changes  even  within  our 
own  recollection.  The  hardiest  roman- 
cers tried  to  establish  a  sort  of  masonic 
understanding  with  their  readers,  as  who 
should  say,  '  Look  here, — we  grant  that 
this  never  did  happen,  but  it  might  have 
occurred  and,  if  you  will  only  allow  that, 
we  on  our  part  will  try  and  not  oflfend 
against  probabilities  too  glaringly.'  Skill- 
ed writers  thrust  their  actual  historical 
characters,  their  Louis  XI,  or  Cfjeur  de 
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Lion,  into  the  background,  and  filled  the 
greater  part  of  the  picture  with  their 
imaginary  Quentin  Durwards  and  Ivan- 
hoes.  The  chances  of  sliocking  history- 
were  thus  diminished,  and  tlie  represen- 
tation of  manners  and  customs  became 
the  most  trying  part  of  the  author's  task. 
But  now  the  historical  novel  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  German  scholar, 
and  the  Professor  of  Jena  scorns  to  ask 
for  quarter  or  to  evade  a  difficulty.  Such 
great  Kings  as  Amasis,  Croesus,  Cam- 
byses,  are  the  prominent  characters  in 
his  tale,  and  not  one  of  them  can  so 
mucli  as  scratch  his  nose  without  the 
authorit}^  of  a  footnottj  which  enumer- 
ates the  diflerent  Egyptian  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  irritable  complaints 
affecting  the  Egyptian  proboscis,  the 
peculiar  spells  calculated  to  allay  such 
local  symptoms,  and  wliich  gives  refer- 
ence to  all  the  wall-paintings  on  the 
tombs  of  Thebes,  in  which  there  occurs  a 
representation  of  an  ancient  Theban  with 
his  hand  anywhere  within  easy  rubbing 
distance  of  his  nose.  In  the  presence  of 
such  encyclopaedic  knowledge  the  critic 
is  abashed.  He  would  probably  have 
passed  over  the  nose-scratching  episode 
without  demanding  any  authority  for  it  ; 
but  since  he  finds  his  author  so  well 
armed  in  the  details  he  does  not  care  to 
provoke,  by  an  attack  on  more  impor- 
tant points,  the  deluge  of  erudition 
which  the  Professor  doubtless  conceals 
about  his  person  for  the  express  purpose 
of  overwhelming  any  rash  raiser  of  ob- 
jections. No  doubt  the  critic  is  presum- 
ed to  know,  ex-officio,  all  that  has  ever 
been  published  about  the  worship  of  Ra 
or  the  Hyksos  dynasty.  But  of  what 
avail  is  this  against  a  Jena  Professor, 
who  visits  Egypt  personally,  and  keeps 
papyri  of  his  own  discovery,  as  it  were, 
in  ambush,  wherewith  to  confound  the 
unwary  ?  Luckily,  on  the  principle  of 
setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  another 
German  scientist  has  been  on  the  war- 
path after  Herr  Ebers,  and  our  right- 
eous soul  is  pacified  at  finding  out  that 
the  novelist  has  to  confess  that  when  he 
made  mimosas  and  bananas  nod  their 
leafy  heads  by  the  Nile  of  the  Pharoahs, 
he  was  nodding  himself.  This  reminds 
us  of  another  historical  novel,  the  scene 
of  which  was  laid  in  Babylon  in  the  days 
(jf  Belshazzar,  and  in  which  a  wearied 
traveller  was  made  to  repose  on  beds  of 
the  softest  moss  by  the  wayside  within 
a  day's  journey  of  that  marvellous  city. 
If  our  recollection  is  correct,  he  was  at- 


tacked there  by  some  loose  lions  that  in- 
festeil  the  neighbourhood  and,  naturally, 
rescued  in  due  course  by  the  hero,  a  young 
Jew  of  prodigious  strength,  learning  and 
ability.  But  the  incident  is  implanted 
firmly  in  our  memory  from  the  fact  that 
then,  for  the  first  time,  our  youthful 
mind  received  the  shock  of  learning  that 
all  which  appeared  in  print  was  not  re- 
liable. One  of  our  seniors  had  pencilled 
on  the  margin,  with  scornful  admiration 
marks,  '  Moss  on  the  plains  of  Babylon ! ' 
This  seemed  to  us  little  stiort  of  sacri- 
lege, there  being  so  distinctly  biblical  a 
flavour  to  the  tale  and  the  moss  being 
such  a  necessary  adjunct,  as  conducive 
to  that  soft  snooze  which  acted  as  shoe- 
ing-horn  to  the  lions.  Still,  under  all 
our  sympathy  with  the  author  (whose 
story  was  really  an  exciting  one)  there 
was  plainly  perceptible  to  our  youthful 
consciousness  the  fact  that  the  critic  had 
hit  a  blot.  From  that  stage  to  the  fur-  ■ 
tive  production  of  one's  own  lead  pencil 
stump  was  a  question  of  degree  alone  ; 
the  critic  had  cut  his  first  milk-tooth, 
and  the  full  set  of  canines  and  incisors 
followed  in  due  course. 

Herr  Ebers  carries  his  characters  to 
Babylon,  so  that  he  gives  us  sketches  of 
Persian  as  well  as  Egj'ptian  life,  and 
throws  the  ubiquitous  Gi'eek  into  the 
bargain.  Aristomachus  the  Spartan  suc- 
ceeds the  Athenian  Phanes  in  command 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  of  King 
Amasis,  and  the  scene  opens  with  a  visit 
which  the  two  pay  to  Rhodope,  in  her 
island  home  on  the  Nile.  The  young 
Athenian  bounds  lightly  from  the  boat, 
'  the  Spartan  following  with  a  heavier, 
firmer  tread.'  We  should  put  this  down 
to  his  greater  age,  were  we  not  told  in 
the  next  sentence  that  Aristomachus 
'  had  a  wooden  leg.'  There  is  something 
very  naive  in  this,  and  we  must  remem- 
ber next  time  we  want  to  flatter  any  one 
who  has  lost  a  leg  to  congi-atulate  him 
on  the  firmness  of  his  gait.  Candoiir 
compels  us  to  admit  that  this  is  about 
the  only  passage  in  the  book  which  sug- 
gests any  ludicrous  image, — the  rest  of 
the  tale,  with  the  Persian  embassy  which 
fetches  away  Nitetis  to  marry  Cambyses, 
her  reception  and  sad  fate  at  Babylon, 
and  the  invasion  of  Egypt  which  ensues, 
is  fairly  interesting,  glows  with  purple 
and  gold  and  really  presents  a  vast  body 
of  information  upon  the  antiquities  of 
the  people  of  the  East  at  a  period  of 
great  wealth  and  luxuriousness  of 
living. 
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A  Dktionanj  of  English  Phrases,  with 
illustrative  sentences.  By  Kwong  Ki 
Chiu.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co. 

This  work  is  not  only  interesting  as  a 
curiosity  of  cosmopolitan  scholarship, 
but  it  supplies  a  place  hitherto  untilled, 
as  its  935  octavo  pages  contain  more  than 
6000  phrases,  colloquialisms,  idioms  and 
slang  expressions.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city it  is  a  new  and  completely  modern- 
ized edition  of  that  scarce  and  curious 
book,  the  '  Slang  Dictionary,'  while  as 
a  lexicon  of  vernacular  idioms  and  ex- 
pressions it  contains  a  full  and  most 
suggestive  collection  of  those  more  racy 
and  colloquial  forms  of  speech  which  the 
tendency  of  all  classical  languages  to  di- 
verge into  mere  dialects  is  introducing 
into  the  stream  of  the  accepted  literary 
English.  To  all  authors,  editors,  and 
public  speakers  this  work  will  be  service- 
able. Mr.  Kwong  shows  considerable 
humour  in  his  explanations  of  various 
popular  phrases.  There  is  also  a  good 
collection  of  English  proverbs,  a  valuable 
and  amusing  list  of  Chinese  sayings 
and  maxims,  and  a  sketch  of  Chinese 
Chronology  and  History,  and  of  the 
Philosophic  Ethics  of  Confucius.  Many 
technical  legal  phrases  are  clearly  and 
briefly  explained  ;  in  a  word,  this  very 
comprehensive  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use  to  professional  men  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public. 

We  give  a  few  instances — one  from 
*  Idiomatic  Phrases  ; ' 


•'  Box  THE  Compass,'  to. — 1.  To  name 
all  the  points  of  the  compass  in  their 
order.  2.  To  hold  all  the  different  beliefs 
or  theories,  in  succession. 

1.  He  cannot  box  the  compass — he 
cannot  say  the  names  of  the  points  of 
the  compass  in  their  order.  2.  He  has 
boxed  the  professional  compass — He  has 
successively  tried  all  the  professions. 

Then  from  '  Colloquial  Phrases,'  we 
extract  this  :  ' 

*  In  the  Suds,'  to  be, — To  be  in  tur- 
moil or  difficulty. 

Her  children  are  all  sick  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  she  is  in  the  s^^ds.  She  is  in 
difficulty. 

Next  comes  the  "  Slang  Dictionary  ' 
phrases,  e.  g. 

Spoons, — the  condition  of  two  persons 
who  are  deeply  in  love. 

Up  to  the  hub, — as  far  as  possible, 
or  to  the  extent. 

These  three  separate  distinctions  of 
phrases  are  followed  by  four  others, 
each  of  a  separate  class  of  forms  of  ex- 
pression. We  have  but  space  to  quote 
one  or  two  of  the  Chinese  Proverbs  : 

'  He  has  Budha's  mouth  and  a  snake^s 
heart.'  'Do  all  that  is  possible  and  leave 
the  result  with  God.'  '  He  ivho  hath  musk 
will  of  necessity  exhale  fragrance,  and  will 
not  need  to  scatter  the  musk  in  the  wind. ' 
'  Opening  the  mouth  is  not  as  safe  as  keep- 
ing it  shut.'  '  The  husband  sings  and  the 
wife  accompa')bies. '  *  The  year  fears  the 
autumn  as  the  month  fears  the  fidl  moon. ' 
'  The  noble  man  can  bear  with  others,' 
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THOUGH  many  will  question  the 
utility  of  the  project,  no  one  will 
doubt  the  motive  which  prompts  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  in 
seeking  to  establish  a  Canadian  Aca- 
demy of  Letters.  The  success  which 
has  attended  his  initiation  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  may  well  lead  Lord  Lome 


to  further  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
native  literature.  But  His  Excellency 
must  be  aware  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  institution  which  he  and 
the  Princess  have  so  happily  founded 
and  that  which  he  now  proposes  to 
found.  It  is  a  difference  which  in  Eng- 
land has  hitherto  interposed  serious  ob- 
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stacles  in  the  way  i>f  originating  a  Lite- 
rary Academy,  though  tlie  one  devoted 
to  Art  has  had  a  long  and  notable  career. 
Art  in  England,  we  must  remember, 
however,  is  said  to  have  flourished  in 
spite  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  paint- 
ers have  become  famous,  not  by  the  grace 
of  that  institution  but  by  that  of  their 
gifts.  In  France,  too,  it  is  notorious 
that  piiblic  homage  is  more  often,  and 
we  believe  deservedly,  paid  to  men  who 
are  not  academicians  than  to  those  who 
are.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  M. 
Frechette,  the  laurel  wreath  of  V  Aca- 
demic Fran^nis  made  the  author  and 
his  work  lirst  known  to  those  beyond 
the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends  ; 
but  the  notice  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of 
Matthew  Arnold  would  perhaps  have 
accomplished  as  much.  It  was  the 
critique  of  the  North  British  Review, 
and  not  the  prize  of  an  academy,  that 
secured  Heavy sege  his  honours,  and 
won  for  him  the  recognition  of  the  lit- 
terateurs of  the  time.  It  may  be  that 
with  a  Canadian  Academy  in  existence, 
our  native  writers  will  be  ensured  the 
meed  of  praise  which  is  their  due,  and  will 
become  independent  of  the  precarious 
award  of  the  foreign  critic.  Should  this 
be  the  result  of  Lord  Lome  s  efforts  we 
shall  be  the  first  to  hail  it.  But  let  us 
make  sure,  if  we  can,  of  this  probability, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  experiment,  should  it  be  found  prac- 
ticable. The  ultimate  judges  of  merit,  it 
will  be  admitted,  are  the  public,  and  the 
academic  distinctions  conferred  upon  a 
writer  can  only  be  of  worth  when  spon- 
taneously endorsed  by  the  public  esti- 
mate. In  the  Art  Academy  certain 
men  have  been  named  as  Associates,  but 
to  carry  weight  the  nominations  must 
be  vised  by  the  public.  This  is  secured 
by  the  appraisement  placed  upon  the 
artist's  work  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 
But  how  can  this  be  done  in  the  case  of 
our  native  writers  ?  As  you  cannot  ex- 
hibit a  literary  production  in  the  way 
you  display  a  picture,  there  can  be  no 
means  of  being  distinctly  notified  of  the 
public  judgment.  This  difficulty  then 
presents  itself  :  Will  the  public  consent 
to  transfer  to  the  Academy  the  right  to 
the  mark  of  its  approbation  and  the  seal 
of  its  favour,  and  if  so,  in  the  dearth  of 
literary  criticism  in  the  public  journals 


on  Canadian  work,  and  of  all  critical  esti- 
mates from  outside,  will  it  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  a  coterie  of  native  professionals, 
however  reputable  and  select  ?  Another 
pertinent  inquiry  here  suggests  itself. 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  Ca- 
nadian literature  of  sxich  an  incorpora- 
tion /  It  may,  and  doubtless  will,  stimu- 
late our  writers  to  more  strenuous  effort 
and  to  higher  achievement.  This,  of 
course,  in  itself  will  be  a  gain.  It  may, 
moreover,  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  are  devoting  themselves  to  literary 
pursuits — perhaps  a  doubtful  gain.  But 
in  what  manner  and  to  what  degree  will 
it  influence  the  public  I  Will  it  remind 
the  masses  of  the  intellectual  poverty  of 
the  life  they  lead  ?  Will  it  awaken  their 
intellectual  sympathies  and  arouse  their 
mental  aspirations  ?  But  more  practi- 
cally, will  it  give  to  patriotism  what  it 
now  gives  to  freebooting  ?  Will  it  per- 
ceptibly favour  Canadian  publications 
over  those  that  hail  from  abroad  ]  These 
are  queries  that  naturally  present  them- 
selves in  considering  His  Excellency's 
project,  and  others  might  be  propounded 
equally  grave.  There  would  doubtless 
be  a  gain  in  drawing  our  litterateurs  and 
scientists  closer  together,  and  in  form- 
ing a  guild  of  representative  men  of  let- 
ters, who,  if  they  accomplished  nothing 
more,  might  educate  our  people  to  re- 
cognize literature  as  a  profession,  and 
secure  to  those  engaged  in  it  the  awards 
that  are  its  due.  To  take  with  the  pub- 
lic, however,  the  scheme  must  be  more 
than  a  cordial  for  the  literary  heart,  and 
must  have  some  motive  for  its  object 
in  the  direction  of  public  culture  and 
national  advancement.  The  Academy, 
moreover,  must  be  a  stream,  and  not 
a  tank.  If  it  is  to  commend  itself  to 
public  favour,  its  influence  must  be  felt, 
and  it  must  place  itself  loyally  and 
helpfully  at  the  service  of  the  nation. 
As  to  the  writers  themselves,  we  may 
say  that  the  official  door  to  fame  is  not 
the  most  inviting  ;  but  until  literary 
criticism  opens  that  of  the  public  jour- 
nal, it  may  be  the  only  avenue  to  gratify 
the  'sovereign  passion.'  In  this  respect 
the  Academy  might  not  be  without  ad- 
vantage. Of  what  further  benefit  the 
project  would  be,  we  shall  know  better 
when  we  have  the  details  of  His  Excel- 
lency's scheme. 
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THERE  would  seem  to  be  an  especial 
fitness  in  preserving  in  these  pages 
some  record  of  the  complimentary  din- 
ner given  by  the  Press  Association  of  the 
Province,  on  the  3rd  ultimo,  to  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith.  To  that  gentleman  the 
Canadian  Monthly  owes  much,  not  only 
for  invaluable  literary  services  rendered 
it,  but  for  substantial  aid  of  another 
kind  which  was  instrumental  in  calling 
the  publication  into  existence,  and  which 
contributed  to  the  nurture  of  its  early 
life.  But  apart  from  the  debt  which  this 
magazine,  with  many  other  Canadian  lit- 
erary enterprises,  owes  to  Mr.  Smith "s 
practical  beneficence,  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  recent  Press 
banquet  which  call  for  notice  here,  and 
suggest  the  propriety  of  at  least  placing 
on  record  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  address 
on  the  occasion,  with  its  dignified  and 
eminently  discreet  allusion  to  the  matter 
to  which  we  refer.  The  occasion  which 
called  forth  the  demonstration,  we  need 
hardly  say  to  our  readers,  was  the  de- 
parture for  a  year's  sojourn  in  Europe  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  whose 
honor  the  banquet  was  given.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  bringing  to  a  close  a 
literary  enterprise  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  profession,  in  which  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  had  been  engaged,  very  naturally 
suggested  the  time  as  opportune  to  pay 
a  deserved  compliment  to  a  member  of 
the  press  Avho  had  placed  his  pen  and 
his  pre-eminent  talents  at  its  service, 
and  had  brought  it  so  much  honour. 
Commendable  as  was  the  suggestion, 
and  heartily  and  spontaneously  as  it  was 
acted  upon,  a  once  dominant  journal, 
having  no  living  sympathy  with  the 
country's  culture,  and  infected  with  ma- 
licious hatred  of  the  gentleman  the  press 
desired  to  pay  respect  to,  sought  to  pre- 
vent or  to  give  a  sinister  character  to 
the  demonstration,  an  eifort  which,  as  our 
readers  know,  signally  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose and  brought  discomfiture  on  the 
few  who  derided  the  project.  Such  un- 
exampled discourtesy  and  so  outrageous 
a  defiance  of  public  sentiment  could,  of 
course,  have  no  other  result  than  to 
further  the  success  of  the  banquet,  which 


came  off  with  every  manifestatiom  of  en- 
thusiasm and  with  a  zest  stimulated  by 
fervent  abhorrence  of  the  unprofessional 
tactics  of  the  newspaper  in  question. 

From  these  preliminary  words  our 
readers  outside  the  Province  will  more 
clearly  understand  the  references,  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  to  news- 
paper tyranny,  and  will  better  appreciate 
the  remarks  that  fell  from  the  guest  of 
the  evening  on  the  growth  of  indepen- 
dent opinion  in  the  ccnintry  and  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  and  extending 
its  expression.  And  it  is  to  such  objects, 
the  repression  of  journalistic  intolerance, 
and  the  securing  of  the  amplest  liberty 
of  tho\iLdit  and  speech  in  the  Dominion, 
that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  pen  and 
talents  have  been  earnestly  and  assidu- 
ously devoted.  In  the  performance  of 
this,  the  highest  service  a  public  writer 
can  render  to  his  country,  Mr.  Smith 
has  had  to  meet,  from  the  source  already 
referred  to,  the  most  implacable  hostility 
and  a  continuous  misrepresentation  of 
his  actions  and  motives  of  the  most 
pestilent  and  untruthful  character. 
Fighting  or  '  living  it  down,'  in  so  far 
as  he  was  himself  the  victim  of  this 
journalistic  narrowness  and  malignity, 
he  has  also,  in  the  general  interest,  plied 
the  axe  at  the  fungous  roots  of  all 
such  intolerance  as  would  desolate  the 
country'  rather  than  permit  diflerence  of 
opinion  to  exist,  and  which  would  de- 
port to  some  New  World  Siberia  all  who 
demurred  to  the  political  sentiment  of 
the  country  being  ruled  from  the  urn 
of  the  past.  In  this  good  work,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  Mr.  Smith  has  had 
the  sympathy  and  encouragement  not 
only  of  journalists  who  place  patriotism 
above  party,  and  can  divine  between 
spurious  and  genuine  loyalty  to  the 
country,  but  of  the  large  and  increasing 
portion  of  the  community  whose  national 
aspirations  are  moulded  upon  the  pro- 
gressive political  thought  of  the  time, 
and  who,  above  all  things,  respects  manly 
utterance  and  the  courageous  defence 
of  what  may  seem  to  be  unpalatable 
opinions. 
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Smith  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
sympathy  with  that  gentleman,  in  what 
he  has  had  to  sutler  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  freedom  of  s])eech,  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  man  himself  for  what  he  has  brought 
to  journalism,  and  the  impulse  he  lias 
given  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in 
literary  achievement  and  endeavour. 
Beforo  his  audience,  and  with  such  a  re- 
cord of  service  as  he  has  done  the  coun- 
try, he  could  well  say  as  he  said  at  the 
banquet, — '  I  have  brought  to  Canadian 
journalism  the  best  I  had,  the  fruit  of  a 
life  spent,  to  a  great  extent,  in  political 
and  historical  study,  and  among  states- 
men.' Such  service  might  well  receive 
the  acknowledgement  it  obtained,  and 
the  source  of  it  be  credited  with  the  high 
and  disinterested  motives  which  had 
called  it  forth.  That  Mr.  Smith  may 
enjoy  his  trip  to  the  motherland  and  soon 
return  to  carrj'  on  the  great  work  his 
genius  and  rare  endowments  admirably 
tit  him  for  accomplishing,  we  are  sure 
every  reader  of  the  Canadian  Monthly, 
with  ourselves,  earnestly  desires. 

MR.    GOLDWIN   SMITH's   SPEECH.* 

Like  almost  all  who  are  present,  I  am 
a  member  of  a  fraternity  the  business  of 
which  is  to  express  sentiment  with  the 
pen  rather  than  with  the  tongue.  My 
friend  Mr.  Bunting,  I  think,  is  the  only 
gentleman  present  whose  business  it  is  to 
express  sentiment  by  both.  Few  and 
simple  words,  however,  gentlemen,  will 
suffice  to  convey  to  you  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  this  kind  manifestation  of 
your  good  will.  You  are  members  of 
my  own  profession.  Before  you,  in  your 
presence,  and  under  your  notice,  I  have 
done  whatever  I  have  done  in  Canada, 
and  you  are  best  qualified  to  judge  whe- 
ther I  have  tried  to  keep  the  path  of 
honour.  There  are,  perhaps,  circum- 
stances in  my  own  case,  to  which  I  need 
not  specially  advert,  which  render  this 
tribute  of  your  esteem  and  sympathy 
doubly  precious.  Whatever  tempests, 
henceforth,  may  assail  my  literary  barque, 
I  shall  feel  comforted  by  your  support 
and  approbation.  Do  not,  however,  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  I  misunderstand 
the  tribute  you  have  offered.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  one  of  personal 


*  In  preparing  this  address  for  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly,  I  have  not  only  revised  it, 
but  slightly  expanded  it  in  parts,  preserving, 
however,  its  original  form  and  tenoi. — G.S. 


esteem  only,  and  that  it  has  nothing 
whatever  of  a  political  character.  It  de- 
notes, not  any  agreement  of  opinion,  but 
merely  your  belief  that  as  a  journalist  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  bring 
credit  and  not  discredit  upon  my  pro- 
fession. The  Press  Association  which 
does  me  the  honour  to  entertain  me 
to-night  is  a  non-political  association. 
Around  this  table  are  gentlemen  of  all 
opinions,  with  some  of  whom  1  have  the 
honour  to  disagree  on  almost  all  import- 
ant subjects.  Here  is  the  Tory  lion  ly- 
ing down — [  was  going  to  say  with  the 
Grit  lamb — with  the  Grit  tiger — while 
the  lamb  of  independent  journalism  re- 
mains unhurt  between  them.  Gentle- 
men, I  hope  that  this  evening's  meeting 
is  something  much  better  than  a  tribute 
to  any  particular  individual.  I  hope  it 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  press.  I  hope  its  meaning  is 
that,  amidst  all  our  political  differences, 
and  all  the  conflicts  into  which  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  we  are  hurried,  we 
are  still  members  of  a  brotherhood,  we 
are  still  an  honourable  and  powerful  pro- 
fession, which  has  its  own  rules,  its  own 
courtesies,  privileges  and  duties — a  pro- 
fession which  will  uphold  and  protect  its 
members  in  the  fair  and  conscientious 
exercise  of  their  calling,  which  will  hon- 
our those  who  bring  it  credit  and  with- 
hold honour  from  those  who  bring  it 
discredit.  My  friend  the  chairman,  in 
proposing  my  health,  and  the  various 
gentlemen  whose  letters  have  been  read, 
have  said  of  me  some  very  kind  things 
— things  which,  in  fact,  are  too  kind, 
which,  if  taken  literally,  modesty  would 
forbid  me  to  receive ;  but  I  take  them 
as  expressions  not  so  much  of  approba- 
tion as  of  kindness  ;  and  translating 
them  out  of  the  language  of  praise  into 
the  language  of  good  will,  I,  with  much 
thankfulness,  accept  them.  I  will  go 
further  than  that,  and  say  that  I  accept 
them,  supposing  they  are  applied,  not 
to  what  I  have  done,  but  to  what  I  have 
tried  to  do,  not  to  my  performance  but 
to  my  endeavour.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
brought  to  Canadian  journalism  the  best 
I  had,  the  fruits  of  a  life  spent,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  political  and  histori- 
cal study  and  among  statesmen.  I  trust, 
too,  that,  as  a  writer,  I  have  tried  to 
recognise  the  bond  that  unites  us  as 
journalists  and  literary  men,  and  that  I 
have  never  uttered  a  word  of  discourtesy 
to  anybody  who  has  observed  the  com- 
monest rules  of  courtesy  to  me.     Nor 
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have  I  ever  consciously  violated  towards 
those  who  would  themselves  observe 
them  the  established  rules  of  the  pro- 
fession, such  as  that  which  protects  tlie 
writers  of  unsigned  articles,  not  libel- 
lous or  otherwise  criminal,  from  personal 
attack.  Of  course,  if  you  are  assailed  by 
ruffianism,  whether  on  the  street  or  in 
the  press,  you  must  defend  j'ourself, 
otherwise  ruffianism  would  have  every- 
thing its  own  way.  I  trust  that  I  have 
also  done  the  little  that  was  in  my  power 
to  help  forward  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional literature  without  distinction  of 
opinion  or  party.  Something  has  been 
said  of  my  attention  to  style.  I  have 
tried  to  remember  that  I  was  before  the 
public,  and  have  endeavoured  to  turn 
my  work  out  in  such  a  shape  that  it 
might  not  be  wholly  discreditable  to  the 
Canadian  press.  But  it  is  almost  useless 
to  put  into  our  transitory  productions, 
which  are  read  to-day  and  thrown  aside 
to-morrow,  the  labour  requisite  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  of  literary  art. 
Even  a  monthly,  reviewing  current 
events  up  to  date,  though  it  may  not 
be  written  inconsiderately,  must  be 
written  fast.  After  all,  the  great  secret 
of  style  in  a  journalist  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  distinctly  what  you  have  to 
say,  to  say  it,  and  to  have  done  with  it. 
Amongst  the  various  arrows  that  have 
been  discharged,  there  is  one  which  is 
a  little  galling.  I  have  been  kindly 
represented  as  fancying  I  have  a  mis- 
sion to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  Cana- 
dian press.  Xow  1  cordially  abhor  all 
missions,  and  I  am  sure  it  never  entered 
my  mind  to  undertake  anything  so  am- 
bitious as  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  pub- 
lic press.  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  in 
elevating  my  own  tone.  I  have  stood  a 
zealous  and  devoted  soldier  in  the  ranks 
of  more  than  one  great  cause.  It  is  my 
pride  and  my  happiness  to  think  1  have 
done  so,  but  I  have  also  shared  the  ex- 
citement, sometimes  the  over-excitement, 
of  the  fray.  I  am  conscious  that,  in  the 
hour  of  conflict,  I  have  written  many 
things  which  in  a  cooler  mood  would 
have  been  modified  or  expunged  ;  and 
if  I  were  to  try  to  elevate  any  one's  tone 
my  sins  would  rise  in  judgment  against 
me.  The  chairman  and  the  writers  of 
the  lettershave,  Irepeat,  spoken  wordsre- 
garding  me  which  are  too  kind.  It  is  here, 
however,  if  anywhere,  that  I  must  look 
for  sympathy  and  approbation,  for  I  am 
a  journalist  or  nothing.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  say  that  to  be  a  journalist  and 


to  be  nothing  are  things  not  incompati- 
ble. I  have  candid  friends  who  say, 
'  Why  do  you  go  into  journalism  ?  You 
ought  to  write  a  book  ;  tlie  only  way  to 
make  yourself  immortal  and  to  become 
a  benefactor  to  society  is  t(j  write  a  book.' 
Well,  considering  the  ponderous  con- 
tents of  our  bookstores,  and  the  volumi- 
nous catalogues  which  bookworm.s,  such 
as  I  am,  receive,  perhaps  the  title  of  a 
benefactor  of  society  might  be  claimed, 
in  a  modest  way,  by  the  man  who  does 
not  write  a  book.  I  suppose  it  may 
be  true  that,  as  a  student,  I  did  set  out 
in  life  to  write  a  book.  1  suppose  that 
was  my  manifest  destiny,  but,  like  other 
manifest  destinies,  it  was  not  fulfilled.  I 
was  taken  away  from  my  college  early 
in  life,  became  mixed  up  with  public 
men,  and  was  at  length  drawn  into 
the  press.  So  I  became  a  journalist,  and 
a  journalist  I  have  remained  ;  though  I 
came  to  Canada  not  with  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  on  the  press,  least  of 
all  an  the  political  press,  which  for  some 
time,  in  fact,  I  steadfastly  eschewed.  I 
thought  only  of  making  a  home  for  my- 
self among  my  relatives  ;  but  I  was 
drawn  in  by  the  current  of  national  life 
which  began  to  flow  after  Confedera- 
tion in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the 
political  sphere.  I  do  not  complain 
of  my  lot.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  works  of  a  journalist  are  ephemeral ; 
they  go  into  the  nether  world  of  old  files 
and  are  forgotten.  But  does  not  the 
same  fate  befall  a  good  many  books  ? 
Look  at  the  back  shelves  of  any  great 
library.  What  a  necropolis  of  the  im- 
mortals is  there  !  There,  amidst  invio- 
late dust  and  cobwebs  which  are  never 
disturbed,  sleep  great  masters  of  the 
civil  law  who  were  once  as  gods  for  their 
wisdom.  There  sleep  the  authors  of 
many  a  system  of  philosophy  which  now 
has  no  disciples.  There  sleep  the  authors 
of  many  a  system  of  science  which  has 
been  superseded  a  hundred  times  by  the 
advance  of  modern  thought.  The  fact 
is,  that  to  be  immortal  you  must  not 
only  have  an  undying  genius,  but  an  un- 
decaying  subject.  Shakespeare,  Homer, 
Cervantes,  had  undecaj-ing  subjects,  but 
some  doubt  whether  even  they  are  now 
what  they  were  to  their  contemporaries. 
We  all  wisii  to  survive  our  ashes  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  but  not  to  one  in  millions 
is  it  given  to  be  really  innnortalized  by 
literature.  We  may  all  hope  to  survive 
in  the  lasting  effects  of  an  honest  life, 
and  to  no  one,  perhaps,  is  a  better  chance 
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of  immortality  of  this  kind  given  than 
to  the  journalist  who  honestly  uses  his 
powersin  the  service  of  truthand  justice. 
After  all,  how  can  an  exact  line  be  drawn 
between  the  journal  and  the  pamphlet, 
or  between  the  pamphlet  and  the  book  / 
Burke  was  a  pamphleteer,  and  Addison, 
when  he  wrote  on  politics,  as  in  his  Wldg 
Freehotder,  was  a  journalist.  If  you  look 
at  the  works  of  Harrington,  Hobbes, 
or  Locke,  or  at  those  of  any  other 
great  political  writer,  what  are  they  but 
the  current  thought  of  the  time  worked 
up  into  a  permanent  shape  ?  And  it  is 
we,  the  journalists,  that  have  the  largest 
share  in  making  the  current  political 
thought  of  the  time.  Writing  an  edi- 
torial is,  as  you  know,  not  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  ;  there  are  many 
who  think  they  can  do  it  until  they  try. 
The  writer  of  an  editorial  is  not  produc- 
ing an  immortal  work,  but  he  is  trying 
to  produce  a  distinct  effect  at  the  time, 
and  to  do  that  he  must  be  master  of  an 
art.  He  must  be  able  to  give  his  work 
a  certain  unity,  forui  and  finish,  and  al- 
though he  cannot  introduce  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  learning  and  information 
without  appearing  pedantic,  yet  all  he 
has  read  and  knows  will  tell  in  the  way 
of  enrichment  and  illustration,  and  will 
add  to  the  effectiveness  as  well  as  to  the 
literary  excellence  of  his  articles.  I  re- 
member sitting  at  a  table  in  London  be- 
side the  editor  of  a  leading  journal.  He 
said  :  '  I  am  in  distress  ;  I  have  lost  one 
of  my  regular  writers. '  I  did  not  know 
much  about  journalism  at  the  time,  so  I 
remarked  :  '  I  suppose  you  will  have  to 
get  another.'  He  replied  :  '  Get  ano- 
ther !  I  will  have  to  get  three,  and  I 
will  be  surprised  if  at  the  end  of  a  year 
one  of  these  three  writers  does  as  well 
as  the  writer  I  have  lost.'  One  is 
tempted,  perhaps,  to  magnify  one's  own 
calling,  but  I  should  say  that  the  power 
of  journalism,  great  as  it  is,  is  still  on 
the  increase.  The  real  debate  has  been 
transferred  from  assemblies,  deliberative 
no  longer,  to  the  press,  and  the  assembly 
does  little  more  than  record  the  conclu- 
sion. What  we  have  to  fear,  in  fact,  is 
not  that  the  press  should  be  wanting  in 
power,  but  that  its  independence  may 
be  impaired.  Sinister  influences  may 
get  behind  it,  and,  under  the  mask 
of  impartial  criticism,  use  its  organ  for 
the  purpose  of  falsifying  public  opinion 
in  their  own  interest  and  in  furtherance 
of  their  own  designs.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  dangers  at  once  of  the  press  and  of 


society  at  the  present  day.  I  hope  L 
may  truly  say  that  in  any  dealings  which 
I  have  had  with  the  press  of  Canada  my 
object  has  always  been  to  increase  its  in- 
dependence and  make  it  entirely  free  to 
serve  the  people.  It  will  hardly  become 
me  to  take  a  position  outside  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  try  to  estimate  its  progress 
since  I  have  known  the  country.  I 
landed  in  Canada  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  two  things  have  taken 
place  encouraging  and  creditable  to  our 
profession.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, the  local  press  has  gained  very 
much  in  force.  One  cannot  say  that 
centralization  is  absolutely  bad,  or  that 
decentralization  is  absolutely  good. 
There  are  times  when  a  nation  requires 
a  strong  force,  impulsive  or  controlling 
at  its  centre  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  de- 
centralization is  a  mark  of  high  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  1  know  of  nothing  more  salu- 
tary to  a  country,  I  know  of  no  better 
guarantee  of  a  country's  political  future 
than  the  existence  of  multiplied  centres 
of  opinion.  Assuredly  the  existence  of 
a  strong  local  press  has  had  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  politics  of  England. 
In  former  days  The  Times  exercised 
an  absolute  controlling  power  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  still  a  powerful  paper,  and 
its  circulation  is  as  great  as  ever,  but  its 
influence  is  now  balanced  and  limited,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  That 
our  metropolitan  press  has  not  fallen 
back,  while  the  local  press  has  been  ad- 
vancing, or  lost  its  due  share  of  power, 
the  new  buildings  on  King  Street  are  a 
proof  which  speaks  to  all.  With  this  in- 
crease of  the  force  of  the  local  press  has 
naturally  grown  independence  of  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
mistake  about  that.  Liberty  of  thought 
is  the  palladium  of  our  profession.  Talk 
of  treason  ;  what  treason  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  journalist  who  strikes 
at  the  principle  of  liberty  of  opinion — 
the  very  principle  in  which  the  press  it- 
self has  its  being  I  How  would  the  world 
advance  if  new  opinion  was  to  be  killed 
in  the  bud  ?  What  journalist  has  not 
seen  the  treasonable  paradox  of  one  day 
become  the  open  question  of  the  next 
day  and  the  accepted  truth  of  the  day 
after  ?  No  doubt  some  people  will  say 
it  is  absurd  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
perfect  liberty  of  opinion  in  these  days. 
But  there  are  more  ways  than  one  in 
which  liberty  of  opinion  may  be  re- 
strained. Times,  no  doubt,  have  changed 
for  the  better.     It  is  no  longer  as  it  was. 
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when  a  person  who  diftered  from  you  on" 
a  point  in  theology  conld  visit  your 
house,  remove  j'ou  from  the  bosom  of 
your  familj'  to  a  gaol,  and  at  last  burn 
3-00  alive  in  a  public  square.  Those  days 
have  gone  by,  and  if  anybody  were  to 
attempt  anything  of  that  kind  on  King 
Street  now,  the  police  would,  no  doiibt, 
interfere.  Still  there  are  such  things  as 
attempts  to  prevent  a  man  from  exer- 
cising his  ri>.'ht  to  express  his  opinion 
freely  on  public  questions  ;  there  is  such 
a  thing  still  as  press  persecution,  though 
the  inquisition  is  now  no  more  :  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  hounding  a  man  down. 
The  presence  of  members  of  the  press, 
of  all  parties  and  shades  of  opinion 
around  this  table,  is  a  pledge  of  their 
resolution  to  be  true  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  profession,  and  however  they 
may  be  divided  on  other  points,  to  unite 
in  g\iarding  liberty  of  thought.  It  is  a 
a  pledge  of  their  determination  that  the 
press  shall  be  open,  a-id  that  no  one  shall 
be  excluded  from  it  or  hunted  out  of  it 
merelj'  for  daring  to  disagree  with  some- 
body else,  so  long  as  he  does  not  other- 
wise make  any  dishonourable  use  of  his 
pen.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  when 
public  rights  and  privdeges  are  assailed, 
to  tight  f(jr  them.  Fighting  is  ni't  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  life.  Very  often, 
when  merely  your  private  rights  arfe 
assailed,  you  would,  rather  than  enter 
into  a  contest,  hold  intercourse  with 
books  in  your  library,  or  repose  upon 
some  classic  shore  ;  butwhentheinterests 
ptdjlic  rights  are  bound  up  with  private 
interests,  it  is  not  open  to  you  to  de- 
cline the  struggle.  Hampden,  we  know, 
was  no  needy  demagogue.  He  had 
broad  lands,  a  pleasant  manor-house, 
books  upon  his  shelves,  friends  whose 
society  he  loved,  and,  no  doubt,  had 
anybo  ly  overcharged  him  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  thirty  shillings,  he  would  have 
paid  this  money  rather  tlian  liave  a  dis- 
pute ;  but  when  tyranny  took  him  by 
the  throat  and  said,  '  Pay  me  that  thirty 
.shillings,'  he  said  '  no,'  and  fought. 
Liberty  of  opinion  is  at  least  as  Avell 
worth  lighting  for  as  self-taxation  :  it  is 
the  salt  of  all  other  liberties.  If  it  perish 
all  otiier  liberties  will  perish,  too,  make 
what  laws  and  statutes  in  favour  of  free- 
dom you  will.  When  a  man  publishes 
heterodox  views  you  have  a  right  to 
scrutinize  his  motives,  and  if  you  find 
that  he  has  interested  motives  you  have 
a  right  to  say  so.  But  if  on  fair  scrutiny 
you  tind  that  he  can  liave  no  interested 
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motives,  that  he  is  seeking  no  political 
prize,  that  he  can  have  no  pectniiarj'  ob- 
ject, the  fair  conclusion  is  that  he  advo- 
cates the  views  he  entertains  because  he 
believes  they  are  good  for  the  connnu- 
nity.  In  such  a  case,  wherever  else  he 
may  meet  with  obloquy  and  and  dis- 
couragement, he  has  a  right  to  protec- 
tion from  those  who  live  by  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Gentlemen,  I  trust  this 
meeting  will  not  be  the  last  gathering  of 
the  kind.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me — 
though  as  a  new  comer  I  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  proper  for  me  to  interfere  in  the 
matter — that  the  members  of  the  press 
should  be  brought  together  in  some 
friendly  manner,  and  made  more  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we  belong  to  a 
common  profession,  and  that  it  is  the 
interest  and  duty  of  us  all  to  uphold 
those  rules,  decencies,  and  courtesies 
wiiich  give  our  profession  respectability 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  attract  to  it 
honourable  and  ctdtivated  men.  If  the 
black  flag  is  to  be  hoisted,  if  all  rules  of 
courtesy  are  to  be  broken  ;  if  a  writer 
who  will  not  fall  into  line  at  the  bidding 
of  some  dominant  organ  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  outlaw  ;  if  the  power  of  the  press  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
personal  or  commercial  malice  towards 
those  from  Avhom  we  differ,  the  profes- 
sion will  be  sought  only  by  men  who 
have  no  character  to  lose.  Gentlemen, 
again  1  thank  you.  Be  assured  once 
more  tliat  this  tribute  is  not  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  believe  that  any  politi- 
cal meaning  attaches  to  it,  or  that  by 
reason  of  it  the  community  need  allow 
itself  to  be  convulsed  with  the  fear  of  an  j' 
change.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it 
is  my  departure  for — I  was  going  to  saj^ 
—home.  I  will  not,  however,  saj^  home, 
though  I  love  England  well,  though  my 
ties  there  are  still  unbroken,  and  though 
the  members  of  my  party  there  always 
receive  me  with  cordiality,  and  have 
given  me,  even  since  Niave  settled  here, 
the  strongest  proofs  they  could  give  of 
their  unabated  confidence,  so  that  you 
need  not  imagine  that  I  was  thrown  upon 
the  Canadian  press  a  political  outcast. 
No  Canadian  has  a  deej^er  interest  in 
England  than  I  have,  or  loves  her  more 
heartilj'  than  I  do.  Yet  I  will  not  say 
1  am  going  home,  because  I  think  a  man's 
Innue  is  where  is  lot  is  cast,  where  he  in- 
tends to  spend  his  life,  and  where  his  in- 
terests and  duties  are.  Therefore  1  nmst 
call  this  couiitry  my  home.  Let  me  say, 
too,  as  I  hope   with  truth  1  may,  that 
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Canada  has  no  more  loyal  citizen,  none 
whose  welfare  is  m>re  entirely  bound  up 
with  hers,  who  is  more  ready  on  all  oc- 
casions to  uphold  her  rights  and  honour. 
In  whatever  I  have  done  or  written,  how- 
ever great  my  errors  may  have  been,  I 
have,  at  least,  had  no  end  in  view  but 
the  good  of  the  Canadian  people.  Truer 
service  cannot  be  rendered  them  than 
by  upholding  the  freedom  of  their  Press. 
There  is  no  disloyalty  or  treason  in  my 
heart,  and  nobody  who  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  be  present  this  evening  need 
fear  that  his  character  as  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen will   receive  a  stain.*     Gentlemen, 


*  I  have  added  these  words.  Let  me  further 
say  that  if  any  one  who,  in  contravention  of 
a  dictatorial  edict,  dared  to  show  his  kind 
feeling  towards  a  brother  journalist,  should 
ever  be  reproached  \vith  breach  of  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  for  having  done  so,  I  am  ready  to 
furnish  such  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these 
charges,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  their  authors, 


this  kind  expression  of  your  sympathy 
will  waft  me  over  with  happy  feelings  to 
the  old  land,  and  will  make  me  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day  of  my 
return. 


as  I  believe  will  satisfy  loy  friends  and 
all  to  whom  they  may  think  it  necessary 
to  explain  their  conduct.  The  main  motive 
throughout  has  not  been  political,  but  com- 
mercial.  The  object  has  been  to  drive  from 
the  Press  an  independent  journalist,  and  one 
who,  it  was  feared,  might  become  the  founder 
of  an  independent  journal.  In  truth,  politi' 
cal  antagonism,  when  genuine  and  arising 
from  i^rinciple,  thooigh  it  may  vent  itself  in 
language  unjustifiably  strong,  seldom  de- 
scends to  the  use  of  poisoned  Weapons.  If 
my  name  has  been  brought,  to  an  unseemly 
extent,  before  the  public  in  connection  with 
political  questions,  the  fault  is  not  mine  ;  it 
is  theirs  who  have  thought  fit  to  treat  me  a? 
out  of  the  pale  of  literary  courtesy  and  sys- 
tematically to  violate  in  my  case  the  rule 
which  jirotects  the  writer  of  unsigned  articles 
from  personal  attack. 
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THEN  AND  NOAV. 

TO  M.   E.    M.,    LOUISBUKG,   PAv 

LADY,  in  the  Land  of  Fairie, 
In  those  regions  light  and  airy, 
Legend.?  tell  us  there  are  many 
Beauteous  creatures,  fair  as  any 
Houri  that  the  Moslems  bend  to  : 
Those  who  bravely  put  an  end  to 
Their  existence  in  the  battle 
'Gainst  the  Gaiour,  amid  the  rattle 
And  roar  of  musketry  and  guns  ; 
And  that  sometimes  elfin  creatures 
Borrow  mortal  forms  and  features. 
Now  a  glorious  damsel  seeming. 
Now  a  young  Apollo  dreaming, 
Or,  perchance,  in  childlike  guise; 
Looking  wierd  from  infant  eyes, 
Causing  mothers  oft  to  ^^  onder, 
(>ft  to  gaze,  ami  pause  and  ponder 
What  hath  changed  their  little  ones. 

Have  I  seen  this  Land  of  Fairie, 
Have  I  trod  those  castles  airy, 
Upbuilded  by  fair  Fancy's  fingers 
I'n  the  Elf  Land  far  away  ? 
Where  the  sloping  sunbeam  lingers 
Out  beyond  the  dying  day — 
Have  I  seen  it?    Ychi  sha41  say. 


From  the  Northland,  I,  a  cfreamer, 
L.ured  bj'  Fancj%  subtle  schemer, 
Like  some  wight  of  ages  olden. 
Tranced,  enraptured  by  the  golden 
Harmonies  of  Circe's  Isle 
Southward  sjaed  bv  lake,  o'er  river, 
Past  the  teeming  fields  that  ever 
In  their  harvest  plenty  smile  ; 
Through  the  sombre  naountain  gorges' 
By  the  Vallej's,  by  the  forges, 
Out  beyond  the  Alleghany, 
In  the  vale  of  Susquehanna. 
There  awhile  entranced  I  stayed  me^ 
Tell  me,  Lady,  what  delayed  me  ; 
Elfin  Sprite  or  Nature  smiling. 
Thought  and  purpose  still  beguiling. 
Smiling  from  the  tasseled  corn, 
Smiling  from  the  hills  unshorn, 
In  the  storied  riVer  smiling. 
Luring  back  to  days  of  yore, 
Hinting  much  of  Gertrude  whiling 
For  her  playmate  by  the  shore. 
Deftly  linking  Fact  and  Fancy 
In  a  net  of  rare  romance, — a 
Tissue  wrought  of  quaint  devices 
That  ever  dreamy  youth  entices. 
Methought  I  gazed  upon  a  scene 
Of  beauty,  like  an  Angel's  dream, 
And  first  the  primal  forest  stood 
Airl  laved  its  boughs- within- the  flooc? 
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That  Sparkling  helil  its  (devious  way 

And  clashed  the  lithe-liinbed  deer  with  spray. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 

Unruffled  by  the  upland  breeze, 

The  supple  Indian's  frail  canoe. 

Before  the  afuiding  jjaddle  flew, 

tlntil  the  signal  smoke  revealed 

The  expected  resting-place,  concealed 

Bv  many  a  tangled  branch,  and  there 

With  leaning,  listening,  eager  air. 

And  hand  upraised,  all  graceful  stood 

The  bright-eyed  Hebe  of  the  wood. 

Then,  silent,  to  the  sloping  marge, 

Like  arrow,  shot  the  forest  barge, 

And  lightly,  on  the  pebbled  shore 

The  chieftain  sprang—  his  journey  o'er, 

And  vanished  with  that  sylvan  scene 

As  some  fair  figment  of  a  dream. 

All  now  was  changed.     I  stood  beside 
The  self-same  stream  at  eventide, 
Gone  Was  the  forest  that  of  yore 
Had  fringed  with  green  the  silent  shore, 
The  Indian,  with  his  frail  canoe 
And  tawny  bride,  had  vanished  too  ; 
But  all  adown  that  pleasant  stream 
Were  orchards  gay  and  meadows  green. 
And  sunny  harvest's  golden  store 
Flushed  largess.     Towns  and  hamlets  o'er 
Which  clust'ring  trees  kept  watch  and  ward 
Looked  joyous  forth.     The  surest  guard 
Of  Freedom  in  the  freeman's  land, 
t  saw  the  guardian  College  stand  ; 
For  History's  lessons,  if  you'll  read  'em 
Teach  '  Knowledge  is  the  price  of  Freedom.' 
On  hill,  in  valley,  everywhere, 
Eye  never  gazed  on  scene  more  fair  ; 
tt  seems  as  if  Dame  Nature  had 
In  frolic  moment  showered  her  glad 
Rich  treasures  forth,  with  lavish  hand, 
O'er  all  that  smiling  summer  land. 
Vying  with  Tempe's  classic  vale, 
Or  Aidenn  hymned  in  poet's  tale. 
80  Past  and  Present,  gloom  and  glance. 
The  watchward  of  the  age  'Advance.' 


Brantford. 


M.  J.  K. 


It  was  an  apt  answer  of  a  young  lady 
who,  being  asked  where  was  her  native 
place,  replied  :  '  I  have  none.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister. ' 

'  Beef,'  said  a  butcher,  '  has  never 
been  so  high  since  the  cow  jumped  over 
the  moon.' 

'  What  is  that  dog  barking  at  ? '  asked 
a  fop,  whose  boots  were  more  polished 
than  his  ideas.  '  Why,'  said  a  bystander 
'  he  sees  another  puppy  in  your  boots.' 

An  old  man  who  liad  been  badly  hurt 
in  a  railroad  collision,  being  advised  to 
sue  the  company  for  damages,  said, 
'  Wal,  no,  not  for  damages  :  I've  had 
enough  of  them  :  but  I  '11  }  ust  sue  'em  for 
irepairss ' 


A  punster  was  once  thrust  into  a  closet, 
with  a  threat  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
leased until  he  made  a  pun.  Almost  in- 
stantaneously he  cried,  'Opun  the  door.' 

'  Are  dose  bells  ringing  for  tire  ? '  in-' 
quired  Simon  of  Tiberius.  '  No,  indeed,' 
answered  Tibe  :  '  dey  ab  got  plenty  of 
fire,  and  the  bells  are  now  ringing  for 
water. ' 

A  servant  girl  broke  a  lamp-chimney. 
On  being  reproved,  she  said  sulkily, 
'  Well,  I  don't  care  ;  everybody  knows 
that  a  lamp-chimney  always  breaks  the 
iirst  time  it  is  used  ! ' 

At  the  complimentary  dinner  given 
by  the  Atalanta  Boat  Club  of  New  York 
to  Edward  Hanlan.the  champion  sculler, 
the  toast  of  the  evening  was—'  Edward 
Hanlan,  the  noblest  liowman  of  them 
all.' 

Rector's  wife,  severely  : — '  Tommy 
Robinson,  how  is  it  you  don't  take  off 
your  hat  when  you  meet  me  ? '  Tommy  : 
'  Well,  marm,  if  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
you,  what  be  I  to  do  when  I  meet  the 
parson  himself  ? ' 

P.  T.  Barnum  once  exhibited  an  al- 
leged gorilla,  which  a  visitor  declared 
not  to  be  a  gorilla,  for  the  reas(jn  that 
it  had  a  tail.  '  That,'  rejoined  the  emi- 
nent showman,  '  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.     The  tail  is  sewed  on.' 

The  builder  of  a  church  in  a  London 
suburb  recently,  on  returning  thanks  for 
the  toast  of  his  health  which  had  been 
proposed,  remarked  with  much  candour, 
'  I  fancy  I  am  more  titted  for  the  scaf- 
fold than  for  public  speaking.' 

'  Tobaccy  wanst  saved  my  life,'  said 
Paddy  Blake,  an  inveterate  smoker. 
'  How  was  that  ]  '  inquired  his  com- 
panion. '  Oh,  ye  see  I  was  diggin'  a 
well,  and  came  up  for  a  good  smoke  ; 
and,  while  I  was  up,  the  well  caved  in  !  ' 

George  Eliot  did  not  care  a  great  deal 
for  jokes,  but  she  always  relished  one 
that  referred  to  one  of  her  own  volumes. 
It  is  the  well-known  story  about  an  igno- 
rant English  bookseller  who  put  up  the 
notice  :  '  Mill  on  the  Floss  ;  Ditto  on 
Political  Economy.' 

Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  a  very  bad 
writer.  He  used  to  write  home  to  his 
parents,  but  when  hi*  letters  arrived 
there  they  could  not  be  read.  His 
mother  used  to  say  '  Never  mind,  just 
let  them  lie  tae  oor  Tam  comes  hame, 
and  he'll  read  them  to  us  hirasel, ' 
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*  This  isn't  a  menagerie,'  sharply  ob- 
served an  irascible  deacon  to  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  crowd  at  a  church  doorway.  '  No, 
1  presume  not,'  returned  the  stranger, 
'  or  they  wouldn't  leave  any  of  the  ani- 
mals to  block  up  the  entrance.' 

A  lady  on'^e  requested  Kovvland  Hill 
to  examine  her  son  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  remarking,  '  I  am  sure  he 
has  a  talent,  but  it  is  hid  in  a  napkin.' 
At  the  close  of  the  interview  with  the 
young  man,  Mr.  Hill  said,  '  Well,  ma- 
dam, I  have  shaken  the  napkin,  and  I 
cannot  find  the  talent.' 

Clergyman's  wife,  who  takes  great 
interest  in  her  industrial  school  :  '  Jane 
Brown,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  from  your  mis- 
tress that  you  are  not  diligent  at  your 
needle- work.  iSow,  do  you  know  who 
it  is  that  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to 
do  ? '  Jane  Btovni,  artfully  thinking  to 
propitiate  : — '  If  you  please,  'm,  you 
do,  'm.' 

iScene — Parlour  of  a  Scotch  inn  ;  two 
acquaintances  are  in  hot  discussion  over 
the  merits  of  their  respective  pastors. 
Eemarks  one,  '  In  fact,  George,  yer 
minister's  jist  an  auld  wife.'  Rejoins 
the  other,  '  Weel,  so  is  yer  grannie, 
Peter  ;  an'  av  heard  ye  say  ye  belived 
there  wusnae  a  mair  sensible  wummun 
in  the  world.' 

Ex-Superintendent    Kiddle,  of    New 
York,  sent  recently  the  following  toast 
to  a  social  gathering  : — 
'  Oi;r  Public  Schools, — may  their  inflnenc* 

spread 
Until  statesmen  use  grammar  and  dunces  are 

dead  ; 
Until  no  one  dare  say,  in  this  land  of  the  free. 
He  "  done  "  for  he  "  did  ;  "  or  its  "  her  "  for 
it's  "she." ' 

Asa  train  was  apj^roaching  Cleveland, 
it  parted  in  the  middle,  and  the  bell-rope 
snapped  off  like  a  thread,  the  end  of 
it  striking  an  old  lady  on  her  bonnet. 
'  What  is  the  matter  I '  she  exclaimed. 
'  Oh,  the  train's  broke  in  two,'  replies  a 
gentleman  who  sat  in  the  next  seat.  '  I 
.should  say  so,'  the  old  lady  said,  look- 
ing at  the  broken  bell-cord.  '  Did  they 
s'pose  a  trifling  little  string  like  that 
would  hold  the  train  together  1 ' 

A  fashionable  Chicago  ladj'  was  unex- 
pectedly left  without  a  servant.  She 
undertook  to  make  her  husband  a  cup  of 
cofiee,  hut  it  took  so  long  he  asked  what 
in  the  Halifax  Avas  the  matter  with  the 
coiiee.      '  1  don't  know,"  she  said,  burst- 


ing into  tears  ;  '  I've  biled  them  'ar 
l)eans  for  a  hull  hour,  and  they  ain't  no 
softer  now  than  they  was  when  J  fust 
put  'em  in  the  pot  !  ' 

A  distinquished  London  dean  was  not 
equal  to  his  opportunities  when  he  per- 
formed the  nuirriage  ceremony  for  an 
eminent  scientific  professor.  The  dean 
should  have  asked  the  groom,  '  Do  you 
take  this  anthropoid  to  be  your  co-ordi- 
nate, to  love  with  yovir  nerve-centres, 
to  cherish  with  your  whole  cellular  tissue, 
until  a.  final  molecular  disturbance  shall 
resolve  its  organism  into  its  primitive 
atoms  ? ' 

A  two-foot  rule  was  given  to  a  labourer 
in  a  Clyde  boat-yard  to  measure  an  iron 
plate.  The  labourer,  not  being  well  up 
to  the  use  of  the  rule,  after  spending 
considerable  time,  returned.  '  Noo, 
Mick,'  asked  the  plater,  '  what  size  is 
the  plate  ] '  '  Well,'  replied  Mick,  with 
a  grin  of  satisfaction,  '  its  the  length  of 
your  rule  and  two  thumbs  over,  with 
this  piece  of  brick  and  the  breadth  of  my 
hand  from  here  to  there,  bar  a  finger.' 

In  an  English  church,  a  clergyman 
recently  gave  notice  that  parents  desir- 
ing to  have  their  children  cliristened 
must  bring  them  to  the  church  before 
3  P.M.  The  clerk,  who  hajipened  to  be 
very  deaf,  thinking  the  pastor  was  giving 
notice  of  the  new  hymn-books  which 
were  to  be  adopted,  immediately  added 
with  perfect  solemnity,  '  And  those  who 
have  not  got  any  can  be  supplied  in  the 
vestry  innnediately  after  service,  at  six- 
pence each.' 

TO  ONE  I  LOVE. 

BY    WM.    M'DONXELL,    JUXR. 

When  thou  art  lightly  moving  in  the  dance 

To  music's  soft  entrancing  tone, 
When  thou  art  flashing  back  the  meaning 
glance, 

/  am  alone. 

I  look  out  on  the  vasty  arch  of  night, 

The  calm  of  that  cerulean  Mea 
With  beauteous  starry  millions  so  bedight. 
Is  not  for  me. 

My  heart  swells  up  within,  I  sadly  turn 
From  earth  to  those  far  realms  above, 
Compassionate  with  closest  kinship  burn 
Their  eyes  of  love. 

Stay  !  if  to  fashion's  fitful  play  constrained. 

1  ny  soul  will  lose  its  -wings  to  soar  : 
And  gift:*  divine,  once  lost,  are  gained. 

Loved  one  I  7io  more. 
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AUGUST,    1881. 
THE  MACE  AND  ITS  USE. 

BY    THE    HON.    CHARLES    CLARKE,    M.P.P., 

Speaker  of  the   Ontario  Legislature. 


"TXT HO  is  He  1  What  is  It  1  Such 
VV  are  the  queries  which  flash 
through  the  minds  of  thousands  who 
look,  for  the  first  time,  with  curiosity 
rather  than  with  awe,  upon  the.  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms and  his  Mace,  in  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Ontario  Legislative  Assembly. 
They  see  a  remnant  of  medisevalism 
borne  by  a  distinguished  looking  per- 
sonage in  solemn  black  and  irre  - 
proachable  white  tie,  wearing  a  dress 
sword  and  lavender  gloves,  an  odd  cross 
between  the  Past  and  Present,  and 
supposed,  in  some  unaccountable  man- 
ner, to  form  a  link  between  the  throne 
and  the  people,  and  wonder  what  it 
all  means,  whence  the  custom  came, 
and  why  it  is  kept  up.  That  the  Ser- 
jeant is  a  constable  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  tipstafi"j 
that  his  mace  is  his  rather  unwieldy 
and  not  very  formidable  badge  of 
office;  that  he  appears  to  be  on  good 


terms  with  himself  and  everybody 
else,  and  especially  with  himself  ;  that 
he  possesses  enormous  powers  in  going 
where  and  doing  what,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  his  fancy  dictates ;  and 
that  his  position  is  a  very  enviable 
one,  are  the  thoughts  passing  through 
the  mind  of  every  stranger  in  the 
gallery,  partly  wrong  and  partly  right, 
but  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
as  the  impressions  of  sight-seers  fre- 
quently are.  To  give  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  mace  and  its  uses,  rather 
than  that  of  its  custodian  and  bearer, 
is  the  object  of  the  writer,  and  in 
doing  this  he  will  make  only  such 
passing  reference  to  the  Serjeant  and 
his  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject. 

The  origin  of  the  mace  is  an  anti- 
quarian enigma.  That  it  was  origin- 
ally more  than  an  emblem  of  power  is 
undoubted.  Like  the  sceptve,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  it  displaces,  and  of 
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which  it  is  now  a  representative,  it 
was  employed  as  a  weapon  in  its  early 
history,  and  may  have  had  an  Oriental 
birth-place.  Both  found  their  proto- 
types in  a  more  humble  symbol  of  au- 
thority. The  sculptures  at  Perseopolis 
represent  a  Persian  monarch  carrying 
a  wooden  staff,  nearly  the  height  of  a 
■man,  studded  with  gold  nails.  At  the 
period  of  the  date  of  the  Sabines, 
kings,  as  an  ensign  of  their  dignity, 
bore  a  long  staff — the  skejjtron  of  the 
Oreeks.  The  Hebrew  word  shevet  is 
variously  translated  as  '  rod,'  '  staff,' 

*  sceptre.'  Homer  tells  how  kings  em- 
ployed their  sceptres  in  the  infliction 
of  punishment.  The  rod,  or  staff,  used 
originally  as  a  means  of  coercion  and 
engine  of  power,  was  then  borne  as  a 
token  of  superiority,  and  ultimately 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
royalty.  It  was  viewed  with  super- 
stitious reverence,  was  sacred  and  holy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  none 
was  so  solemnly  bound  as  he  who 
touched  it  while  taking  an  oath.  Jove 
swore  as  frequently  by  his  sceptre  as 
by  Heaven  or  the  river  Styx.  Hebrew 
poetry  abounds  in  allusions  to  '  the 
strong  rods,'  the  sceptres  of  them 
that  rule.  To  break  or  rule  with  a 
rod  of  iron  was  synonymous,  in  an- 
cient times,  with  a  rough  exercise  of 
earthly  or  heavenly  power.  The  staff 
of  Jacob,  the  rod  of  Moses,  the  divin- 
ing rods  of  the  magicians,  were  but 
material  representatives  of  more  than 
ordinary  control  over  men  and  things, 
and  were  viewed  by  mankind  with  a 
faith  inspired  by  dread.  The  bishop's 
crook  of  to-day  is  a  surviving  relic  of 
the  ancient  rod,  but  has  lost  the  po- 
tency of  its  predecessor.  The  baton 
of  the  marshal,  of  the  musical  con- 
ductor, of  the  fugleman,  of  the  drum- 
imajor,  of  the  policeman,  of  the  village 

•  constable,  are  symbols,  more  or  less 
humble,  of  authority,  and  as  signifi- 
■cant — in  their  way — of  power,  as  the 
jewelled  sceptre  of  the  proudest 
monarch,  the  blackthorn  shillelagh  of 
Brian  Born,  or  the  upraised  umbrella 
of  King  Coffee  himself.     They  had, 


like  the  sceptre  or  the  mace,  their  ori- 
ginal in  the  Israelitish  rod  or  its  pre- 
decessor, and  are  as  significant  of  that 
control  which  produces  order,  and  tell 
of  that  power  behind  the  throne  which 
insists  upon  and  is  able  to  enforce 
obedience. 

The  mace  (from  ona.ssue  or  masse,  a 
club)  was  a  favourite  weapon  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  assuming  various  forms, 
as  the  fancy  of  the  workman  or  owner 
suggested.  It  is  described  by  several 
writers  as  the  successor  of  the  baston  of 
the  eleventh  century,  which  was  an 
iron-tipped  staff  or  simply  a  wooden 
bludgeon  or  knotted  club,  as  depicted 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  repre- 
sented there  as  being  carried  by  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Scandinavia,  in 
its  knotted  clubs,  may  have  fui-nished 
the  model  after  which  they  were  formed, 
and  thus,  the  most  valiant  of  the  sons 
of  Odin,  with  his  huge  hammer,  may 
have  been  the  first  mace-bearer.  That 
it  was  a  favourite  ecclesiastical  wea- 
pon is  undoubted,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  was  used  exclusively  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  although  Blanche  tells 
that  it  was  employed  by  pugnacious 
prelates,  who  thereby  evaded  the  de- 
nunciation which  declares  that  'all 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.'  The  baston  was 
speedily  superseded  by  maces  made  of 
iron,  bronze  or  lead,  which,  when  of 
the  latter  material,  were  known  as 
plomMes  or plommh,  and  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  armour  of 
an  opponent.  In  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Notman,  Queen's 
Printer  of  Ontario,  may  be  seen  a  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  one  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  weapons  favoured  by  our 
quarrelsome  forefathers,  although  it  is 
certainly  of  later  date  than  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily of  flails,  morning  stars  or  holy- 
water  sprinklers,  as  they  were  quaintly 
termed,  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
mace  proper.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
iron,  with  a  handle  fashioned  some- 
what like  a  whip-stock,  twenty  inches 
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in  length,  with  a  circumference  of 
three  inches  at  one  end,  tapering  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  at  the  other.  At 
the  larger  end  is  an  ornamental  bulb, 
sufficiently  large  to  be  grasped  by  the 
hand  wielding  the  weapon,  and  at  the 
other  is  a  chain,  seven  inches  in 
length,  to  which  is  attached  a  solid 
ball,  five-and-a-half  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Upon  this  ball  are  nine  solid 
spikes,  each  of  which  is  half  an  inch 
long,  with  a  width  of  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  at  its  base.  Each  spike  has 
four  equal  sides,  coming  gradually  to 
a  point.  This  weapon,  weighing  about 
four  pounds,  w^as  hung  to  the  saddle- 
bow, ready  to  be  used  at  close  quar- 
ters, and,  in  a  powerful  hand,  could  be 
employed  with  deadly  effect  even  upon 
an  armoured  antagonist  The  entire 
handle  is  covered,  in  relievo,  with 
spiral  columns  of  figures,  amongst 
which  are  those  of  several  warriors  in 
martial  costume  and  accoutrements. 
This  interesting  relic  of  a  past  age  is 
Avorthy  of  inspection. 

In  the  romance  of  '  Richai'd  Coeur 
-de  Lion,'  maces  are  described  as  made 
of  steel  or  brass,  while  Guiart  and 
Froissart  speak  of  them  as  of  lead. 
With  the  varying  material  were  vary- 
ing forms,  some  carrying  spherical 
heads,  and  others  being  decorated, 
while  a  smaller  kind  was  used,  termed 
*  massuelle,'  and  still  another,  '  quad- 
rell,'  which  had  four  lateral  projec- 
tions, forming  a  rude  representation  of 
the  leaves  of  a  flower.  These  were 
such  convenient  weapons  that  they 
were  employed  in  great  numbers  by 
all  classes,  and  the  abuses  springing 
therefrom  led  to  the  issue  of  a  Pro- 
clamation, in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
forbidding  their  use  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  they  became  unlawful, 
as  is  the  revolver  to-day  in  this  com- 
munity. The  mace  was  often  em- 
ployed in  tournaments  and  jousts  of 
peace,  and  Chaucer,  in  the  '  Knight's 
Tale,'  tells  how 

'  Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele, 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele.' 

JBut  for  the  friendly  trials  of  skill,  the 


weapon  was  of  wood,  with  a  hUt  fash- 
ioned like  that  of  a  sword.  Shakes- 
peare, too,  alludes  to  this  common 
weapon,  when  in  Julius  Ccesar  he 
says  :  *  Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace 
upon  my  boy  1 '  It  was  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  pistols  became  a  wea- 
pon, that  the  mace  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  battle  field. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  military 
serjeants-at-arms  were  more  exten- 
sively employed  than  in  later  reigns, 
and  carried  a  barbed  javelin,  known 
as  a  pheon,  and  their  special  duties 
were  to  act  as  a  body-guard  to  the 
king.  The  pheon  borne  by  them  be- 
came a  charge  in  heraldry,  and  is  still 
known  as  the  royal  mark,  being  com- 
monly called  '  the  broad  R,'  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  broad  '  arrow.'  By  Sta- 
tute 13  Richard  II.,  c.  6,  the  ser- 
jeants-at-arms were  limited  to  thirty, 
their  office  being  to  attend  the  person 
of  the  king,  to  arrest  offenders,  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  High  Steward  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  Serjeants-at-arms  existed  in 
France  as  in  England,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  office  originated  there. 
In  both  countries,  maces  were  the 
weapons  carried  by  these  officials.  Two 
slabs  in  the  Chui'ch  of  Culture,  Sainte 
Catherine,  Paris,  and  which  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  represented  two  serjeants-at- 
arms  in  armour,  and  two  in  civil  cos- 
tume, each  bearing  a  mace  of  silver, 
richly  ornamented,  and  enamelled  with 
fleursde-lys.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  church  was  founded  by  Louis 
IX.,  (St.  Louis),  at  the  prayer  of  cer- 
tain serjeants-at-arms,  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  successful  defence  of  a 
bridge  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bovines, 
A.D.  1214.  The  illuminations  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  abound  in 
illustrationsof  serjeants-at-arms,  some 
of  whom  are  in  military  dress  of  arm- 
our, and  others  in  civilian  attire,  but 
all  of  whom  bear  maces ;  and  we  learn 
that  in  1414,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Lancaster,   at  the 
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Siege  of  Caen,  the  maces  of  the  then 
serjeants-at-arms  are  described  as  of 
silver — a  strong  proof  of  the  high  po- 
sition held  at  that  period  by  the  royal 
body-guard.  In  an  illumination  still 
preserved  and  reproduced  in  Planche's 
work  on  Costumes,  we  find  depicted 
the  presentation  of  a  book  by  John 
Talbot  to  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen, 
and  in  this  is  to  be  seen  the  earliest 
known  example  of  a  mace  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  as  are  the  maces  of  gen- 
tlemen-at-arms at  the  present  day, 
when  these  otiicers  no  longer  act  as  a 
military  body-guard,  but  as  attend- 
ants on  the  royal  person.  That  maces 
were  employed  as  emblems  of  royal 
authority,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but 
by  civic  corporations  previous  to  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  in  1344,  under  Edward 
III.,  the  Commons  prayed  the  King 
that  none  within  cities  and  boroughs 
should  bear  maces  of  silver  except  the 
King's  Serjeants,  but  should  have  them 
of  copper,  and  of  no  other  metal ;  but, 
in  1354,  the  King  granted  to  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  liberty  to  cause  maces  of 
gold  or  silver  to  be  carried  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King,  Queen,  or  children 
of  the  royal  pair,  although  the  right 
to  use  a  mace  had  been  previously 
possessed  by  them.  Grants  of  maces 
by  the  King  to  favoured  cities  were  not 
uncommon,  and  from  an  article  in 
'  The  Antiquary,'  from  the  pen  of 
George  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  to 
which  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much 
interesting  information,  we  learn  that 
these  marks  of  royal  generosity  were 
sufhciently  numerous  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  the  Commons.  While  the 
Parliament  of  Edward  III.  protested 
against  the  use  of  silver  maces  by  the 
officers  of  cities  and  boroughs,  that  of 
Richard  II.  petitioned  that  no  Ser- 
jeant of  any  town  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  his  mace  out  of  his  own  liber- 
ty, or  township.  But  the  boroughs 
were  rapidly  gaining  in  importance 
and  strength,  and  could  not  be  so 
easily  denied  or  curtailed  of  privileges; 


and  gifts  of  maces  still  continued  to 
be  exercised  and  accepted  as  marks  of 
royal  favour  or  concession.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  Henry  IV.,  permission 
was  granted  to  the  City  of  Norwich 
to  display  a  gold  or  silver,  or  silver-gilt, 
mace  in  the  royal  presence,  and  Henry 
V.  gave  to  the  Guild  of  St.  George, 
in  the  same  city,  a  wooden  mace  '  with 
a  dragon's  head  at  the  top  thereof.' 
Similar  grants  of  civic  maces  were 
made  by  other  monarchs,  and  Nor- 
wich, in  these  distributions,  appears 
to  have  been  specially  fortunate.  Eliza- 
beth, in  1578,  presented  it  with  a 
mace,  and  James  I.,  in  1605,  per- 
mitted it  to  have  two  Serjeants  to 
carry  two  maces  of  silver,  and  gilt 
with  gold,  bearing  the  King's  arms. 
After  the  Restoration,  when  the  ple- 
beian had  wrested  from  royalty  and 
nobility  a  much  larger  share  of  power 
than  he  had  previously  possessed,  and 
become  an  object  of  fear  as  well  as  of 
respect,  a  thing  to  be  cajoled  and  con- 
ciliated, the  right  to  use  the  mace  by 
civic  corporations  became  almost  a 
matter  of  covirse,  although  still  derived 
from  the  Crown.  The  right  was  al- 
most lavishly  extended,  and  maces 
were  frequently  a  graceful  gift  from 
wealthy  commoners  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  whole  of  these  were 
now  surmounted  by  the  crown,  and 
the  free  use  of  this  emblem  came  to  be 
regarded  as  not  only  a  proof  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  authorities  to  the  newly- 
restored  regime,  but  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
Puritanical  hatred  of  symbols  which 
had  pi'evailed  in  Cromwellian  days. 
But  the  whole  of  the  maces  were  not 
of  the  costly  metals.  In  Llandiloes, 
Y/ales,  there  was  one  of  lead,  and  at 
Langharne  two  still  exist  of  wood. 
Nor  was  the  shape,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  invariably  observed.  Two, 
atFowey,  were  made  repi-esentativeof 
the  locality,  by  being  fashioned  in  the 
form  of  a  pair  of  oars.  And  utility 
was  consulted  as  well  as  appearance 
at  times.  The  crown  of  the  mace  was 
so  constructed  as  to  unscrew  from  the 
bulb  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  which 
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thus  became  the  loving  cup,  regarded 
as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  para- 
phernalia pertaining  to  the  proper 
civic  representation  of  our  bibulous 
ancestors.  Many  of  these  loving  cups, 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  mace,  still  exist, 
and  at  corporation  banquets,  when 
aldermanic  hospitality  is  in  full  flow, 
are  passed  from  guest  to  guest  until 
their  generous  contents  have  been  ab- 
sorbed. Of  the  numerous  specimens 
of  this  old-fashioned  mace,  probably 
one  of  the  finest  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  City  of  Lincoln,  in  England, 
and  a  brief  description  of  it  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  best  class  of  these 
relics  of  '  the  good  old  times.'  It  can- 
not boast  the  ancient  origin  claimed 
by  others,  dating  back,  as  it  does, 
only  to  the  days  of  the  Merry 
Monarch,  but  in  quality  of  workman- 
ship it  has  probably  few  superiors.  It 
is  of  silver-gilt,  about  four  feet  in 
length,  with  a  head  formed  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  and  carries  an 
open  i-egal  crown,  surmounted  by  cross 
and  orb.  The  portion  below  the  crown 
is  divided  into  four  compartments  by 
<lraped  forms  wearing  mural  ci'owns. 
Each  of  these  compartments  contains 
a  crown  below  the  initials  C.  R.,  sur- 
mounting respectively  a  rose,  a  thistle, 
a  harp,  and  a  Jieur-de-lys.  The  stem 
is  beautifully  chased  with  roses  and 
thistles,  and  is  broken  by  knobs,  while 
the  connection  of  the  head  and  stem 
is  covered  by  very  elegant  spiral 
branches.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  deal  rather  with  the  Parliamentary 
than  the  Civic  Mace,  however,  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  that  bi-anch  of  the 
subject. 

Such  authorities  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  consult  are  silent  as  to 
the  early  use  of  a  mace  by  the  parlia- 
mentary serjeant-at-arms,  and  the  first 
appointment  of  that  functionary  him- 
self appears  to  be  lost  in  the  same 
mists  of  antiquity  as  those  which  have 
enveloped  the  first  nomination  of  a 
presiding  ofiicer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Although  an  oflicial  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  Speaker  must  have 


existed  long  antecedent  to  the  recorded 
appointment  of  such  a  personage,  we 
find  no  mention  of  him  until  the  title 
became  settled  in  1377,  when,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
the  House  of  Commons  elected  Sir 
Thomas  Hungerford  to  that  position. 
As  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  1344, 
the  House  of  Commons  had  protested 
against  the  bearing  of  maces  of  silver 
by  civic  authorities  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  its  own  dignities,  thus  incon- 
testably  proving  that  the  mace  was  in 
use  in  its  Chamber,  and  there  is  ample 
proof  that  serjeants-at-arms  attended 
the  Lords  and  Commons  in  1388. 
Stubbs  says  that  the  existence  of  the 
oflices  of  the  clerk  and  serjeant,  from 
an  early  date,  is  shown  '  by  occasional 
mention  in  the  rolls,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  their  functions,  and  all  mat- 
ters of  constitutional  importance  con- 
nected with  them,  are  of  later  growth,' 
In  the  Journal  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes 
we  find  a  graphic  description  of  the 
election  of  Speaker  in  1563.  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  here  we  have 
one  of  the  first  illustrations  of  the  use 
to  which  the  mace  was  put.  He  tells 
us  that,  after  Sir  Thomas  Gargreve 
had  been  allowed  and  confirmed  as 
Speaker  by  Her  Majesty,  he  '  departed 
with  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  unto  their  own  House, 
the  Serjeant  of  the  same  carrying  the 
mace  all  the  way  before  the  said 
Speaker,  which  was  in  like  sort  borne 
before  him  during  this  Parliament, 
both  when  he  repaired  to  and  departed 
from  the  said  House.'  The  same  au- 
thority declares  '  the  custom  to  be  on 
the  election  of  Speaker,  that  the  mace 
is  not  carried  before  him  until  his  re- 
turn from  the  Upper  House,  being 
presented  to  the  King  and  allowed  of.' 
These  bare  references,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  store  of  parliamentary  record 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  ai'- 
chives,  are  all  that  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  find  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mace  before  the  days  when 
Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector,  on  the 
memorable  10th  April,  1653,  ordered 
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its  removal  from  the  House,  exclaim- 
ing, *  Take  away  that  bauble  !  Ye 
are  no  longer  a  Parliament.  The  Lord 
has  done  with  you.  He  has  chosen 
other  instruments  for  carrying  on  his 
work.'  But  while  the  early  history 
of  what  Horaersham  Coxe  so  elo- 
quently described  as  '  the  ancient  sym- 
bol of  the  authority  of  the  Commons — 
that  venerable  "bauble"  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  eventful  passages 
of  English  history — which  was  never 
yet  insulted  with  impunity,  but  when 
liberty  i-eceived  a  wound,'  is  so  defec- 
tive, there  is  abundant  material  from 
which  to  gather  a  lucid  description  of 
its  uses. 

In  England — and  a  similar  practice 
prevails  in  such  of  her  dependencies 
as  use  the  mace — when  a  new  House 
has  been  elected  and  proceeds,  on  its 
first  meeting,  to  the  selection  of  a 
Speaker,  the  mace  is  placed  under  the 
table  of  the  House  until  a  choice  has 
been  made ;  when  the  newly-elected 
Speaker  takes  the  chair  it  is  placed 
upon  and  across  the  table,  where  it 
always  remains  while  he  occupies  his 
seat.  Until  the  Speaker  elect  has  been 
presented  to  the  Sovereign  or  his  re- 
presentative for  acceptance,  he  leaves 
the  House,  at  adjournment,  without 
the  mace  before  him.  The  House 
frequently  suspends  its  sittings,  but 
without  adjournment,  and  the  mace 
remains  upon  the  table,  and,  on  the 
Speaker  returning,  business  is  gone 
on  with  as  if  no  interruption  had  oc- 
curred. When  the  Speaker  leaves  the 
chair,  upon  the  House  going  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  mace  is 
removed  from  the  table  and  placed 
imder  it,  being  returned  to  its  old  po- 
sition upon  his  resumption  of  the  chair. 
When  the  Speaker  enters  or  leaves 
the  House  at  its  adjournment,  the 
mace  is  borne  before  him,  remains 
with  him  until  the  next  sitting,  and 
accompanies  him  upon  all  State  occa- 
sions, 'in  which  he  shall  always  appear 
in  his  gown.'  May  tells  us,  that  '  in 
earlier  times  it  was  not  the  custom  to 
prepare  a  formal  warrant  for  execut- 


ing the  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  Serjeant  ari'ested  persons 
with  the  mace,  without  any  written 
authority,   and  at  the  present  day  he 
takes   strangers  into  custody  who  in- 
trude themselves  into  the  House,  or 
otherwise  misconduct   themselves,  in 
virtue   of  the  general  orders  of  the 
House   and  without   any  specific  in- 
struction,' and  the  Speaker,  accompa- 
nied by  the  mace  has  similar  powers. 
We  learn  from  May  again,  that '  when 
a   witness  is  in  the  custody  of   th& 
serjeant-at-arms,  or  is  brought  from  a 
prison  in  custody,  it  is  the  usual,  but 
not  the  constant,  practice  for  the  Ser- 
jeant to  stand   with  the  mace  at  the 
bar.     When  the  mace  is  on  the  Ser- 
jeant's shoulder,  the  Speaker  has  the 
sole  management  :    and   no   member 
may  speak  or  even  suggest  questions 
to  the  Chair.'     To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, it  is  now  customary  to  place  the- 
mace  upon  the  table  when  a  witness 
is  at  the  bar,  so  that  any  member  may 
propose  a  question  to  him-through  the 
Speaker.   Hatsell  says,  that  '  from  the- 
earliest  account  of  Peers  being  admit- 
ted into  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
mode  of  receiving  them  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  at 
presept ;  that  is,  that  they  were  at- 
tended from  the  door  by  the  Serjeant 
and  the  mace,  making  three  obeisances 
to   the  House  ;  that  they  had  a  chair 
set  for  them  within  the  bar,    on  the 
left  hand  as  they  enter,  in  which  they 
sat  down  covered ;  and  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  deliver  to  the   House,   they 
stood    up  and  spoke  uncovered,    the 
Serjeant  standing  by  them  all  the  time 
with  the  mace  ;  and  that  they  with- 
drew making  the  same   obeisance  to 
the  House,  and  the  serjeant  with  the 
mace  accompanying  them  to  the  door. 
No  member  is  at  any  time  allowed  to 
pass  between  the  Chair  and  the  table, 
or  between  the  Chair  and  the  mace 
when  it  is  taken  off  the  table  by  the 
Serjeant.     It  is  employed,  too,  to  en- 
force the  attendance  of  Committeemen, 
sitting  on  special  or  other  committees, 
at   times  when  the  Speaker   finds  it 
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impossible  to  otherwise  make  a  House, 
at  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of 
the  day's  session.  The  appearance  of 
the  Serjeant  with  the  mace  dissolves 
any  committee  then  sitting,  and,  to 
avoid  this  catastrophe,  it  is  usual  to 
send  a  messenger  in  advance  to  an- 
nounce his  advent,  and  so  to  give  the 
committee  time  to  adjourn. 

Some  disagreement  exists  among  the 
authorities  as  to  the  history  of  the 
mace  now  in  use  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Hatsell  asserts  that  it 
was  made  for  Charles  I.  ;  May  says 
that,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I,  a 
new  mace  was  procured,  which  was 
taken  away  by  Cromwell's  order,  1 9th 
April,  1653,  restored  on  the  8th  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  and  continued 
in  use  until  the  present  time  ;  and 
others  contend  that  the  mace  now  be- 
longing to  and  preserved  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  is  the  veritable 
'  bauble.'  It  may  be  added  that,  for 
safe  keeping,  it  is  placed  during  the 
period  of  prorogation,  in  the  Jewel 
Office,  so  that  similar  obscurity  as  to 
its  future  history  is  not  likely  to  pre- 
vail. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  mace  in 
Upper  Canada,  we  have  undoubted 
pi-oof,  in  the  present  existence  of  that 
first  so  employed.  It  is  in  appearance 
as  primitive  as  was  the  Parliament 
which  assembled  at  the  call  of  Gover- 
ner  Simcoe,  at  Niagara,  on  the  17th 
September,  1792.  That  was  the  day 
of  economy  and  simplicity,  and  the 
wooden  mace,  painted  red  and  gilt, 
was  in  keeping  with  that  small  assem- 
blage of  sturdy  backwoodsmen  clad 
in  homespun  grey,  less  in  number 
thaj^  the  smallest  County  Council  of 
1881,  who  met  to  enact  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  few  wants  of  a  young 
people.  It  is  probable  that  it  graced 
the  legislative  hall  at  Niagara,  al- 
though there  is  no  positive  evidence 
to  that  effect.  It  was  certainly  used 
after  the  removal  of  the  Upper  Can- 
ada Parliament  to  York,  for,  on  the 
27th  April,  1813,  when  the  United 
States    forces    attacked    the    seat  of 


government  and  captured  it,  they 
destroyed  the  public  buildings  of  the 
embryo  City  of  Toronto,  burnt  the 
Parliament  House,  and  carried  oflF 
sundry  trophies  of  their  victory. 
Amongst  these  was  the  mace  used  in 
the  Assembly.  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey,  the  commander  of  the  successful 
expedition,  forwarded  it  with  other 
spoils  of  war  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  it  is  still  to 
be  seen,  with  a  British  Standard,  cap- 
tured at  the  same  time,  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maiyland,  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  Hon.  W.  H.  Hunt, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  request 
of  the  wi-iter,  recently  directed  Rear- 
Admiral  George  P.  Balch,  Superinten- 
tendent  of  the  Academy,  to  pi-epare  a 
full  description  of  the  trophy,  and,  as- 
a  result,  photographs  of  it  have  been 
taken,  and  an  elaborate  account  of  it 
forwarded,  which,  as  it  is  of  historical 
value,  is  given  at  length.  It  is  some- 
what technical  in  character,  but  pos- 
sesses sufficient  interest  for  the  general 
reader  to  warrant  its  reproduction  in 
these  pages  without  abridgment.  One 
photograph  gives  a  full  view  of  the 
mace,  and  others  of  its  crown  or  head,, 
and  of  its  base,  and  so  convey  an  idea, 
not  only  of  its  appearance,  but  of  the- 
care  with  which  it  has  been  preserved- 
duringits  nearly  seven tyyears'  sojoura 
in  the  United  States. 

*  The  mace  is  of  some  soft  wood,, 
perhaps  pine  or  fir,  and  consists  of  af 
staff,  or  mid  part,  surmounted  by  a 
crowned  head,  and  ending  below  in  a 
foot  shod  with  an  iron  verrel.  The 
length,  from  the  mound  on  the  crown: 
to  the  tip  of  the  verrel,  is  55  3-8thi 
inches;  the  staff  is  34  5-8th  inches  ir^ 
length  ;  the  head,  neck  and  crown 
together  ax'e  ll.V  inches  long,  and  the 
length  of  the  foot,  including  verrel,  is 
9j  inches.  The  staff  is  taper  from  the 
neck  towards  the  foot ;  the  neck  be- 
tween the  staff  and  head,  counting 
from  the  former,  is  moulded  as  fol- 
lows : — A  cavetto,  a  fillet,  a  torus,  a 
Scotia   fillet,  torus,   Scotia   fillet ;  the 
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head  is  circular,  ia  horizontal  section 
{the  whole  mace  having  been  turned 
in  a  lathe),  and  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a   rifle   projectile    inverted,    the 
point  of  the  projectile  being  supposed 
tobecutofi".     The  crown  is  notably  an 
imperfect  crown,  not  being  heightened 
by  the  customary  four  crossed^a//es  with 
the  four  fleurs  de  lys  alternately  inter- 
spersed ;  the  mound,  also,  is  without 
bands,  and  lacks  the  customary  cross. 
The  crown  consists  of  a  regal  circlet, 
enriched  on  its  lower  and  on  its  upper 
•edge  with  an  inverted  border-line ;  and 
midway  between  the  two  border-lines 
are  interspersed,   in   regular  alterna- 
tions,   horizontally,    eight    lozenges, 
with  eight  pearls,   the  arrises  of  the 
lozenges  being  distinctly  chambered. 
The  jewels  are  of  wood,  glued  on — 
six  of  them  only  remain.     The  lozen- 
ges lie  horizontally  as  to  their  long 
axis  ;  the  crown  is  duly  bonneted  and 
duly  arched  twice  ;  the  bonnet  is  of 
wood,  rudely  carved  and  painted  red  ; 
the  arches  embracing  it  are  of  thin 
sheet-brass,    or   copper,    fastened   be- 
tween the  circlet  and  the  bonnet,  with 
.small  wedges  of  soft  wood.     The  in- 
tersection of  the  arches  is  marked  by 
a  mound  without  bands,  the  cross  be- 
ing absent,  as  before  mentioned.     The 
lower  end  of  the  staff,  next  the  foot,  is 
moled  :    counting  from    the   staff,    a 
oavetto,    fillet,    torus,  fillet,    cavetto. 
Then  follows  the   foot  itself,  oval  in 
vertical  section,  circular  horizontally, 
the  lower  end  of  the  oval  being,  as  it 
were,  drawn   out   to  a    point,    cone, 
•equal  in  length  to  the  oval  itself,  and 
shod,  as  before  stated,  with  a  verrel  of 
iron.     The  staff,  just  above  the  foot, 
lias  been  broken  diagonally  across,  the 
fcreak  running  with  the  grain  of  the 
•wood,  and  the  parts  are  now  held  to- 
gether by  two  steel  screws.     The  dis- 
<;oloui-ation  of  the  surf-aces  of  the  frac- 
ture would  seem  to   indicate  that  it 
occurred  many  years  since.     The  de- 
sign of   the  mace  is   apparently  un- 
studied, and  the  workmanship  is  or- 
dinary.     The    whole    was    originally 


gilded,  except  the  bonnet,  which  was 
painted  I'ed,  as  described  above.* 

The  reception  of  this  elaborate  de- 
scription is  but  one  of  many  similar 
courtesies  experienced  by  the  writer 
at  the  hands  of  various  officials,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  while  en- 
gaged in  collecting  materials  for  this 
paper,  and  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  here  express  his  high  appreciation 
of  the  readiness  with  which  his  queries 
have  been  replied  to,  and  the  great 
trouble  taken  to  furnish  him  with 
correct  information. 

Of  the  mace  used  in  Upper  Cana- 
da, from  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
that  described,  to  the  purchase  of  one 
for  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  after 
the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  no- 
thing has  yet  been  ascertained,  al- 
though many  have  been  communicated 
with  who  were  thought  to  be  likely  to 
possess  some  knowledge  of  it.  That 
it  still  exists  is  almost  certain,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this 
paper  will  attract  more  general  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  that  the  missing 
link  may  yet  be  found,  and  that  On- 
tario may  have  restored  to  her,  for 
public  preservation,  a  relic  of  such 
great  historical  intex'est. 

After  the  Union  of  the  Canadas, 
and  when  Sir  Allan  Macnab  was 
Speaker,  the  Parliament  ordered  the 
purchase  of  a  new  mace,  and  one  was 
procured,  in  184.5,  at  a  cost  of  .£500 
sterling,  which  is  described  as  a  fac 
simile  of  that  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  composed  of  silver, 
richly  gilded  and  elaborately  chased, 
with  an  entire  length  of  five  feet.  The 
top,  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  is  of  open 
work,  in  four  pieces,  and  is  surmount- 
ed by  an  orb  and  cross.  The  encir- 
cling fillet  below  the  crown  bears 
lozenges  and  pearls.  The  cup  below 
this  band  is  formed  of  four  segments, 
each  supported  from  below  by  the 
[  demi-figure  of  a  nude  and  armless 
woman.  Each  segment  beai-s  a  royal 
crown,  with  the  letters  V.  R. ,  and  be- 
1    low  them  one  has  a  rose,  another  a 
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thistle,  the  third  a  harp,  and  the  fourth 
a  Prince  of  Wales  plume.  An  orna- 
mented ring,  repeated  about  the  centre 
of  the  shaft,  then  follows.  The  shaft 
is  about  thirty-two  inches  in  length, 
the  head  eighteen  and  the  foot  nine 
inches,  and  has  a  raised  fillet  running 
around  it  diagonally  from  base  to 
head,  while  the  space  between  the 
spiral  band  is  elaborately  chased  with 
roses,  thistles  and  leaves — probably 
of  the  shamrock.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  mace  is  divided  into  four  seg- 
ments bearing  the  harp,  the  rose,  the 
thistle  and  plume,  while  the  extreme 
base  is  smooth  and  polished.  Just 
above  it  are  other  segments,  bearing 
the  floral  emblems. 

The  history  of  this  mace  is  a  stir- 
ring one.  Three  several  times  has  it 
been  rescued  from  the  flames.  In 
1849,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Montreal 
by  an  infuriated  mob,  it  was  forcibly 
seized  from  G.  K.  Chisholm,  Esq., 
the  then  Serjeant-at-Arms,  who  was 
knocked  down  while  defending  it,  and 
would  have  been  destroyed  but  for 
the  intercession  of  some  more  thought- 
ful  of  the  rioters,  who  carried  it  off  to 
the  rooms  of  Sir  A.  Macnab,  at  the 
Donegana  Hotel,  whence  it  was  re- 
turned next  morning  to  its  proper 
custodian,after  suflfering  slight  injury. 
In  1854,  when  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Quebec, 
it  was  saved,  as  it  was  once  more,  a 
few  months  later,  when  the  Convent 
of  St.  John's  Suburbs,  of  that  city, 
then  in  course  of  preparation  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Legislature,  was 
consumed.  At  Confederation,  it  pi-o- 
perly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  isnowused 
at  its  annual  Sessions. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  a  new 
mace  was  procured  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hon.  J.  Sandfield  Macdo- 
nald,  for  the  opening  of  the  first  Par- 
liament after  Confederation.  It  is 
much  more  modest  in  its  appearance 
and  value  than  that  of  the  Dominion, 
is  made  of  copper  and  is  highly  gilded. 


It  was  manufactured,  by  Charles  C. 
Zollicoffer,  of  Ottawa,  at  an  expense  of 
$200,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  much  move  costly  one  belonging  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  of  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da, in  1841,  the  mace  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  was  re- 
garded as  moi-e  valuable  than  that  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  was  used  by  the 
United  Parliaments  until  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  one,  as  described,  in 
1845.  One  authority  states  that  it 
was  restored  to  Lower  Canada  at  Con- 
federation and  is  used  in  the  Quebec 
Assembly,  while  another  asserts  that 
the  mace  now  there  was  purchased  in 
1867.  In  the  absence  of  more  defi- 
nite information,  these  varying  ac- 
counts are  given  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

In  New  Brunswick  no  mace  has 
ever  been  employed.  Prior  to  the  en- 
try of  that  Province  into  the  Con- 
federation, the  Serjeant-at-Arms  wore 
a  sword  with  silver  mounting,  which 
since  1879  has  been  gilt.  When  re- 
ceiving report  of  the  message  to  attend 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Ser- 
jeant carries  a  staff,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  orthodox  mace,  doubtless,  as 
he  does  whenever  the  Assembly  meets 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  Manitoba,  a  mace  of  somewhat 
primitive  form  and  style  is  used,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon  be 
superseded  by  a  more  fitting  emblem 
of  authority. 

In  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  a  mace  is  not  now,  and  never 
has  been  in  existence,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, although  following  British  forms 
in  other  respects,  has  never  adopted 
*  the  bauble  ! '  In  British  Columbia 
we  learn  that  the  mace  has  been  in 
use  since  Confederation. 

Enquiries  addressed  to  officials  in 
the  thirteen  original  United  States, 
have  elicited  some  facts  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  mace  therein,  which 
are  worthy  of  record.  In  Massachu- 
setts, as  might  have  been  expected  in 
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a  colony  settled  largely  by  Puritans, 
no  evidence,  after  a  careful  search  of 
the   archives,    can    be   found  of    the 
adoption  of  the  mace  at  any  period  of 
its  history.    New  Jersey  and  Geoi'gia 
supply  similar   answers.      From  New 
Hampshire,   Gov.  Bell  writes  :  '  This 
State  began  life  as  a  royal  province  in 
1680,  on  a  very  limited  scale,  with  an 
Assembly  of  about  a  dozen  delegates. 
It  probably  would  have  seemed  idle  to 
set  up  formalities  in  such  a  body,  and 
the    records   show  that  their  proceed- 
ings   were    conducted  with    amusing 
simplicity  ;  and  probably  at  no  time 
before  the  Revolution,  was  there  any 
occasion  for  introducing  any  formida- 
ble badge  of  authority.'    The  journals 
of  the  State  afford  no  proof  that  the 
mace  was  ever  employed  there.    From 
Connecticut  the  State  Librarian  writes : 
*  I  have  some  familiarity  with  our  old 
Colonial   proceedings,    having   edited 
our    Colonial  Records   from   1689  to 
1762,  and  having  now  ready  for  publi- 
cation a  volume   1762-1767.     I  have 
never  seen  any  reference  to  a  mace, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  one  was   used 
here;  we  had  not  so  much  state  here 
as  in  some  of  the  other  Colonies,  but 
were  from  the  beginning  more  demo- 
cratic.    The  Royal  Arms  which  hung 
over   the    Speaker's  chair  (or  in  the 
Council  Chamber)  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  still  preserved,  and  in  pretty 
good    condition.'       The    Librarian  of 
New  York    State    promises  to  make 
full  enquiries   into   the    matter  ;  but 
another  official  says :     '  I  believe  that 
the  mace  was  not  used  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  New  York.  The  intercourse 
between  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  ex 
officio,  the  President  of  the   Council, 
was  more  or  less  informal.     Messages 
from   one  House  to    the  other,  were 
partly    carried    by    members,    partly 
by  clerks.      Among  the  latter,  I  find 
nowhere  mention  of  a  "  mace  bearer," 
the  only   otficer  mentioned    by    title 
being  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.    The  fol- 
lowing extract  from    the   Journal  of 


the  General  Assembly,  will  give  an 
idea  of  how  they  proceeded,  the  occa- 
sion being  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  after  George  III.  became  king: 

'  "A  message  from  His  Honour  the 
President  Cadwallader  Calder  (acting 
as  Lieut-Governor),  by  Mr.  Banyer, 
Deputy  Secretary  :  Gentlemen,  His 
Honour  the  President  requix'es  the 
immediate  attendance  of  the  House 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Fort 
Geoi'ge. 

'  "  The  Speaker  left  the  chair,  and 
with  the  House  attended  accordingly, 
and,  being  returned,  he  resumed  the 
chair  and  reported  as  follows  :"    . 

The  simplicity  of  this  ceremony,  and 
the  above  mentioned  absence  of  such 
an  officer  as  the  mace-bearer  from  the 
list  of  government  officials,  induce  me 
to  believe  that  the  mace  was  not  in 
use  in  the  colony.'  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, however,  that  as  a  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  wasoneof  the  recognised  officials 
of  the  House  at  that  date,  further  re- 
search will  disclose  the  fact  that  a 
ma^e  also  existed. 

Virginia,  as  might  be  expected,  un- 
doubtedly iised  a  mace  in  its  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  hopes  are  expressed 
by  distinguished  antiquarians  of  the 
State,  that  some  trace  of  its  continued 
preservation  may  yet  be  discovered, 
although  not  unmixed  with  fears  that, 
in  the  rage  for  the  destruction  of  all 
royal  symbols  which  followed  the 
Revolution,  the  mace  itself  may  have 
been  destroyed.  Colonel  McRae,  the 
State  Librarian,  finds  a  i-ecord,  in  the 
printed  journals  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly, of  an  order  of  that  bc/dy,  in  or 
about  the  year  1783,  for  the  sale  of 
the  mace,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  same  in  the  State 
treasury,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  Legis- 
lature, this  order  was  strictly  obeyed. 
Whether  the  mace,  when  sold,  was 
broken  up,  which  is  probable,  or  pre- 
served, cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  City  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  possesses  a 
silver  mace  which  was  once  believed 
to  be  the  missing  one  belonging  to  the 
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House  of  Burgesses,  but  it  is  incon- 
testably  proved  to  have  been  presented 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  the 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Virginia,  to  the 
corporation  of  Norfolk,  in  1753.  It 
is  forty-three  inches  long,  weighs  six 
and-a-half  pounds,  and  is  of  pure  sil- 
ver. It  is  surmounted  by  the  crown, 
orb  and  cross,  and  bears  the  combined 
quartering  of  Great  Britain.  During 
the  recent  war  between  the  North 
and  South,  it  was  carefully  hidden  in 
a  vault  of  a  bank,  and  so  kept  from 
despoiling  hands  at  a  time  when  the 
scarcity  of  hard  money  made  bullion 
of  enormous  nominal  value. 

In  as  far  as  these  inquiries  have  ex- 
tended, it  would  seem  that  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  alone  possesses  a 
mace,  and  although  the  particulars  of 
its  history  are  not  fidl,  enough  is 
known  respecting  it  to  invest  it  with 
uncommon  interest.  From  a  photo- 
graph, prepared  and  forwarded  by 
order  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  it 
appears  to  be  of  ordinary  length,  sur- 
mounted by  crown,  orb  and  cross,  and 
with  the  royal  arms  upon  the  cup, 
which  carries  the  usual  jewels,  and 
has  an  ornamental  border  of  flenrs-de- 
lys,  alternating  with  Maltese  crosses. 
The  shaft,  like  that  of  the  mace  at 
Ottawa,  has  raised  bands,  running 
spirally  from  base  to  cup.  The  cup 
is  supported  by  floriated  brackets,  in- 
stead of  nude  figures,  as  in  many  other 
maces.  Accompanying  the  photograph 
of  the  Carolina  mace  is  one  of  a  sword 
of  state  used  in  old  colonial  times  in 
State  ceremonies.  Hon.  W.  P.  Miles, 
President  of  South  Carolina  College, 
says  :  '  I  wish  it  was  within  my 
ability  to  give  you  any  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  mace  now  in 
the  State  Capitol.  In  some  way,  I 
received  the  impression  that  it  was 
brought  over  about  1729,  when  the 
Proprietary  Govei-nment  went  out  and 
the  Royal  Government  took  its  place. 
But  I  do  not  recollect  from  what  source 
the  impression  came.  Up  to  1692, 
the  Acts  purport  to  have  been  done  in 
Open  Parliament ;  after  that  date  it 


was  in  Open  Assembly.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be,  that  the  raace  came  with  the 
first  Parliament,  and  was  used  during 
the  Proprietary  term.  I  have  searched 
all  the  Tax  Acts  up  to  1772  to  see  if 
an  application  was  made  for  its  pur- 
chase, but  have  not  found  one.  That 
year  was  taken  as  a  starting-point,  be- 
cause in  the  memoir  of  J.  Gurney, 
Jr.,  on  the  19th  March,  1773,  he  says  : 
"  Spent  all  the  morning  in  hearing  the 
debate  of  the  House  ;  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  best  speakers  in 
the  Province.  The  first  thing  done  at 
the  meeting  of  the  House  is  to  bring 
the  mace,  a  very  superb  and  elegant 
one,  which  cost  nearly  ninety  guineas, 
and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  the 
Speaker.  The  next  thing  is  for  the 
Clerk  to  read  over,  in  a  very  audible 
voice,  the  doings  of  the  preceding 
day.  The  Speaker  is  robed  in  black, 
and  has  a  very  large  wig  of  State  when: 
he  goes  to  attend  the  Chair  (with  the 
mace  borne  before  him),  on  delivering  of 
speeches,  &c."'  Judge  Glover,  of  South 
Carolina,  writes:  'My  information, 
respecting  the  mace,  to  which  your 
letter  refers,  is,  that  on  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston  by  the  British  army, 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  mace 
was  taken  away,  and  that  when  Judge 
Cheves  was  appointed  the  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Bank,  he  found  the  mace  in 
the  bank,  and,  having  given  8500  for 
it,  returned  it  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, where  it  has  been,  as  I  recollect, 
since  1822.  The  mace,  I  have  heard, 
was  a  gift  from  the  King  to  the  Co- 
lonial Assembly,  and  it  is  possible  the 
sword  was  also.  I  have  never  known 
the  former  used  in  the  House,  but  the 
latter  has  always  been  borne  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Richland  on  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Governor  ;  certainly  since 
1822.'  Another  authority  states  that 
the  mace  and  sword  are  now  used  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Governor,  but 
not  at  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  other  times. 

From  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  and  Maryland,  no 
answers   have   been   received,  and  irv 
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the  absence  of  them,  and  of  access  to 
the  necessary  records,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  state  whether  the  mace  was 
recognised  in  those  Provinces  or  not. 

The  writer  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
use  of  the  Mace  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  feels,  while  reluc- 
tantly closing  this  paper,  that  he  has 
but  half  completed  his  task,  and  that 
he  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  con- 
sideration of  the  parliamentary  forms 


brought  from  the  Motherland,  and 
engrafted  upon  American  modes  of 
legislation,  which  it  suggests.  If  he 
succeeds  in  dii'ecting  the  attention  of 
however  small  a  number  of  our  stu- 
dents of  Political  Science  to  a  matter 
which  must  possess  some  interest  for 
them,  he  will  feel  that  his  object  has 
been  gained,  and  that  he  has  Vjeen 
warranted  in  placing  this  additional 
pebble  upon  the  cairn  of  Canada's 
history. 


'WHEN   THE  LOCKS   OF  BURNISHED   GOLD.' 

The  reader  will  remember  Philip's  song  to  Agnes  in  'Philip's  Adventures  in  the  World.' 
Th.\CKERAY  has  only  given  us  the  first  two  lines  of  the  song  which  seem  suggested  by  a  verse 
of  an  old  English  Poet,  quoted,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  the  '  Newcomes. ' 

'  His  golden  locks  Time  hath  to  silver  turned.' 
I  have  ventured  to  complete  the  song,  and  to  address  it  to  Miss  J.  C,  of  Toronto. 


Toronto. 


\\THEN  the  locks  of  burnished  gold, 
V  V        Lady  !  shall  to  silver  turn, 
Must  the  heart  with  years  grow  cold  1 

All  its  lore  of  love  unlearn  1 
All  the  bright  hopes  now  so  bold. 

Must  the  snows  of  age  in-urn, 
When  the  locks  of  burnished  gold, 

Lady  !  shall  to  silver  turn. 

No  !  hand  linked  in  hand  shall  hold  ! 

No,  Love's  truth,  Love's  trust  shall  earn  ! 
By  the  long  years  uncontrolled, 

Till  the  dust  to  dust  return. 
Till  all  Love  can  teach  be  told — 

Till  the  wild  heart  cease  to  burn- 
Though  the  locks  of  braided  gold. 

Lady  !  shall  to  silver  turn. 

But  shall  dust  of  churchyard  mould 

Hide  the  all  for  which  we  yearn  ? 
Through  the  death-mist  unconsoled 

Seeks  the  soul  no  higher  bourn  1 
No  !  that  Heaven-sent  Hope  behold  ! 

Love's  lost  treasure  cease  to  mourn, 
All  her  vanished  earthly  gold 

Shall  God's  endless  years  return. 


C.  P.  M. 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  CARLYLE'S  'REMINISCENCES,'  PARTLY 
WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

BY    LOUISA    MURRAY,     STAMFORD,    ONT. 


I  THINK  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  no  autobiography  ever  writ- 
ten gives  a  truer  and  more  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  character  and  idiosyncracy 
of  the  writer  than  the  fascinating  and 
absorbing  fragments  of  unconscious 
self-portraiture  left  by  Carlyle.  Per- 
fectly unstudied  and  spontaneous,  vital 
and  realistic  as  life  itself,  they  con- 
tain the  complete  revelation  of  the 
soul  of  a  truly  great  and  most  original 
man  ;  a  man  of  that  grand  and  heroic 
type  of  which  examples  are  now  so 
few  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to 
exist  no  longer.  And  how  has  this 
unaffected,  unvarnished,  most  vigor- 
ous and  picturesque  book  been  re- 
ceived 1  Not  with  the  delight  and 
gratitude  that  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, not  with  even  the  semblance 
of  respect  for  the  last  utterances  of  a 
great  teacher,  but  with  a  hysterical 
shout  of  rage  and  indignation,  one 
journal  after  another  joining  to  swell 
the  cry,  till  we  are  reminded  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds 
falling  on  the  dead  body  of  some  noble 
stag  who  had  long  kept  them  at  bay,  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  Times,  which 
assumes  to  be  the  voice  of  public  opin- 
ion in  England,  has  a  leading  article 
in  its  issue  of  April  9th,  speaking  of 
this  man  who  was  truly  a  great  spiri- 
tual giant,  if  ever  there  was  one,  who 
first  showed  Englishmen  what  manner 
of  man  Cromwell  was,  who  taught 
them  the  true  significance  of  the  great 
French  Revolution,  and  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  treasures  of  German  liter- 
ature and  philosophy  to   which  they 


had  been  blind,  who  preached,  as  few 
have  ever  been  inspired  to  preach,  the 
Divine  Idea  of  the  Universe — in  terms 
which  could  only  have  been  used  with 
propriety  of  the  retailer  of  mischievous 
scandals  in  some  fashionable  society 
journal.  Punch,  usually  speaking 
only  good  of  the  great  dead,  dares 
to  speak  of  him  as  '  the  once  vener- 
ated philosopher '  now  shewn  to  be 
'  the  reviler  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  a  better  position  than  himself ; ' 
and  gives  a  slashing  parody  in  '  Some 
More  Reminiscences.'  The  quarter- 
lies, the  monthly  magazines,  reviews, 
journals,  newspapers,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  have  more  or  less  violently 
put  forth  angry  accusations  and  pro- 
tests against  this  unwelcome  book. 
And  for  what  1  Simply  because  in  it 
Carlyle  has  recorded  his  honest  im- 
pressions of  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  during  his  long  life, 
giving  of  many  famous  people  real,  not 
ideal,  portraits,  and  speaking  in  every 
case  what  he  believed  to  be  the  exact 
truth.  We  all  know,  however,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  doctor's 
tonic  more  disagreeable  to  the  bodily 
palate  than  the  flavour  of  plain  truth 
is  to  the  mental  taste.  In  this  case, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  created  a  species 
of  convulsion  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture, and  one  writer  after  another,  per- 
haps dreading  that  if  such  an  example 
was  countenanced,  unpleasant  truths 
might  one  day  be  told  of  them  or  theirs, 
has  come  forward  to  enter  a  fervid 
protest  against  that  very  uncomfort- 
able and  obnoxious  habit  of  speaking 
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the  truth.  Carlyle  has  been  made  a 
text  on  which  to  preach  many  foolish 
homilies,  moral  and  religious — 

'  the  common  course 
Men  take  to  soothe  their  ruffled  self-conceit.' 

One  writer  tells  us  that,  '  reticence  is 
the  virtue  most  needed  at  the  present 
day,  tliat  we  should  beware  of  the  im- 
pulse to  veracitj,  that  in  making 
truth  an  aim  we  are  turning  a  nega- 
tive duty  into  a  positive  virtue  ;  the 
duty  of  truth  meaning  the  duty  of 
avoiding  falsehood,  in  no  other  sense 
is  it  a  duty,' — with  more  in  the  same 
strain  which  might  be  more  easily  un- 
derstood if  known  to  come  from  the 
pen  of  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  society. 
Certainly,  if  such  doctrines  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  past,  freedom  would  have 
remained  on  the  heights  where,  as 
Tennyson  sings,  she  dwelt  of  old,  in- 
stead of  coming  down — 

'  through  town  and  field, 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race.' 

One  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
these  people  who  express  such  aston- 
ishment and  annoyance  at  the  plain 
speaking  of  the  '  Pteminiscences,'  must 
either  never  have  read,  or  have  quite 
forgotten,  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  Carlyle's  writings.  One  pas- 
sage, especially,  is  so  applicable  to  the 
present  outcry  against  that  much  ma- 
ligned book,  that  any  to  whom  it  is 
new  might  almost  believe  he  must 
have  risen  from  his  grave  to  write  it. 
He  says  in  his  ironical  way — '  One 
thing  in  this  book  we  hear  greatly 
blamed ;  that  it  is  too  communicative, 
and  has  recorded  much  that  ought  to 
have  lain  suppressed.  Persons  are 
mentioned  and  circumstances,  not  al- 
ways of  an  ornamental  sort.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  far  less  reticence 
than  was  looked  for.  Various  persons, 
name  and  surname,  have  received 
pain  ;  nay,  the  very  hero  of  the  bio- 
graphy is  rendered  unheroic,  unorna- 
mental,  facts  of  him  and  of  those  he 
had  to  do  with  being  set  forth  in  plain 
English  :  hence  "  pei-sonality,"  "  indis- 
cretion," or  worse,  '•'sanctities of  private 


life,"  ifec,  &c.  How  delicate,  decent  is 
English  biography,  bless  its  mealy 
mouthj!  A  Damocles'  sword  of  respect- 
ability hangs  for  ever  over  the  poor 
English  life-writer,  and  reduces  him 
to  the  verge  of  paralysis.  The  Eng- 
lish biographer  has  long  felt  that  if  in 
writing  his  Man's  Biography,  he  wrote 
down  any  thingthat  could  by  possibility 
offend  any  one  he  had  written  wrong. 
The  plain  consequence  was .  .  the  poor 
biogra|)her  having  the  fear  not  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  retire, 
as  it  were,  into  vacuum,  and  write  in 
the  mostmelancholystraitened  manner 
with  only  vacuum  for  a  result,  .there 
was  no  biography,  only  some  vague 
ghost  of  a  biography,  white,  stainless, 
without  feature  or  substance,  vacuum 
as  we  say,  and  wind  and  shadow.' 

Not  in  any  such  manner  could  Car- 
lyle write.  Things  and  persons  are 
shewn  in  his  'Reminiscences,'  exactly 
as  he  saw  them.  The  over-praised 
famous  ones,  depicted  with  all  their 
blots  and  blemishes  ;  the  insignificant 
obscure  ones  in  the  same  photographic 
manner ;  and  many,  as  they  read,  will 
agree  with  Irving  that  "  few  had 
such  eyes.' 

For  critics,  commentators,  biogra- 
phers, '  that  fatal  breed  of  people,'  as 
he  called  them,  Carlyle  had  a  pro- 
found contempt.  No  man  of  genius 
ever  attached  less  importance  to  '  the 
clamour  and  babblement  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,'  or  had  less  regard  for  the 
popular  voice.  Yet  a  man  of  his  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  nature,  who 
through  all  his  long  life  had  striven 
with  the  travail  of  his  soul  to  deliver 
the  gospel  by  which  he  was  possessed 
worthily,  and,  after  years  of  disap- 
pointment, poverty  and  neglect,  had 
in  the  end  found  the  worth  of  his  la- 
bours recognised,  and  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  reverential  homage  to  his  own 
and  other  nations,  could  hardly  have 
helped  feeling  some  shock  of  pain  and 
surprise  had  he  known  that,  after  his 
death,  this  homage  would  be  succeed- 
ed by  a  torrent  of  vituperation  ;  after 
the  manner   in   which  savages  treat 
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their  idols  and  fetiches  when  the 
omens  and  oracles  are  not  as  complai- 
sant and  satisfactory  as  has  been  ex- 
pected. But  he  would  have  remem- 
bered the  rabid  hostility  with  which 
his  '  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  '  had  been 
received,  and,  again,  the  sudden  access 
of  popularity  which  had  followed  his 
election  to  the  Rectorship  of  Edin- 
burgh University — his  Address  being 
spoken  of  as  '  a  kind  of  inspired  reve- 
lation, though  it  contained  no  idea,  or 
shadow  of  aij  idea,  that  he  had  not  set 
forth  before  ' — and  those  old  experi- 
ences, combined  with  this  last  one, 
would  only  have  clenched  his  belief 
in  '  the  dark  and  feeble  condition  of 
public  opinion'  more  firmly  than  ever. 
Since  the  '  Reminiscences  '  have 
been  published,  we  have  heard  much 
of  Carlyle's  'keen,  merciless  eye  for 
defects,'  '  his  ungenerous  snarling  at 
old  friends,'  '  his  posthumous  jeers  and 
gibes,'  '  his  petty  prejudices  and  re- 
sentments stored  up  for  posterity.' 
But  nothing  is  said  of  his  faithful  re- 
membrance and  recoi'd  of  evei-y  trifling 
service  done  to  him,  every  little  proof 
of  regard  and  appreciation  bestowed 
on  him,  not  one  of  which  he  seems 
ever  to  have  forgotten.  A  kindly 
hand  stretched  out  to  clasp  his  in  his 
■days  of  doubt  and  despondency,  a 
pleasant  home  opening  its  doors  to  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  loneliness  and  bar- 
ren isolation,  remained  for  ever  bright 
and  luminous  in  his  memory.  All 
who  helped,  encouraged  and  believed 
in  him  when  his  genius  was  yet 
unknown  and  unaccredited,  received 
a  tribute  of  grateful  remembrance. 
To  this  every  page  in  the  book  bears 
witness.  We  hear  of  Morley,  mathe- 
matical master,  *  an  excellent  Cum- 
berland man  whom  I  loved  well,  and 
who  taught  me  well,'  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnston,  idyllic  figures  in  their  bright 
environment,  who  welcomed  him  to 
their  pretty  Grange,  and  continued 
always  to  be  regarded  by  him  with  af- 
fection ;  of  the  two,  lean  old  maiden 
ladies  at  romantic  Roseneath,  with 
their  antique  courtesies  and  elegances, 


sisters  of  the  Duke's  Factor,  and  to 
Carlyle's  young  '  rustic,  eyes  belonging 
to  a  superior  stratum  of  society,' 
whose  shrill  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
talk  they  contrived  to  draw  from  him 
at  their  tea  table  he  secretly  welcomed 
as  a  sign  that  he  might  some  day  be 
'  one  and  somewhat '  ( Ein  und  Etwas) 
among  his  fellow-creatures.'  (What  a 
scene  for  a  novelist  that  could  imagine 
and  paint  it  is  in  that  tea-table  and 
its  surrounding  circle.)  With  what 
warmth  of  affection  he  writes  of  Charles 
Buller — '  my  Charles — so  loyalheart- 
ed,  chivalrous,  guileless,  always  so  gen- 
erously grateful  to  me.  .  .  Friends 
of  mine  in  a  fine,  frank  way,  he,  his 
brother,  Arthur,  and  all  the  family 
continued  till  death  parted  us.'  How 
delightful  is  his  picture  of  the  Stra- 
cheys  in  their  household  and  surround- 
ings. '  living  in  an  umbrageous  park, 
with  roses,  gardens,  a  modestly  excel- 
lent house,  with  smoky  London  as 
background,  a  clear  sky  overhead,  and 
within  doors  honesty,  good  sense,  and 
smiling  seriousness  > '  how  beautiful 
his  description  of  Mrs.  Strachey — 
'  what  the  Germans  call  a  schone 
Seek  (beautiful  soul) ;  to  this  day,  long 
years  after  her  death,  I  regard  her  as 
a  singular  pearl  of  a  woman,  pure  as 
dew,  yet  full  of  love,  incapable  of  un- 
veracity  to  herself  or  others.'  The 
devoted  attachment  of  Eliza  Miles ; 
the  grateful  affection  of  Bessy  Bar- 
net,  '  a  creature  of  distinguished 
qualities  and  fortunes,'  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Blakiston,  of  Leeds ;  the 
noble  simplicity  and  unaffected  polite- 
ness with  which  the  wealthy  Mr.  Mar- 
shall gave  him  the  first  horse  he  pos- 
sessed in  London  ;  his  regard  and  es- 
teem for  Proctor,  '  of  sound,  honour- 
able judgment  and  airy,  friendly 
ways,  always  good  and  kind  ; '  the 
friendly  goodness  and  chivalrous  soul 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  loved  to  talk 
leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  '  in  the 
attitude  of  a  Lar  ; '  the  '  luminous  cir- 
cle '  which  the  Stirling  household 
made  for  him  and  Mrs.  Cai-lyle ;  the 
friendship  of  poor  Badams,  '  his  bright 
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smiling  eyes,  his  frank,  cheery  voice, 
as  he  broke  into  Carlyle's  room  in  the 
morning,  half-dressed  and  his  hair  all 
flying,  "  What  not  up  yet,  monster  I " 
.  a  gifted,  amiable  and  re- 
markable man,  altogether  friendly  and 
beneficent  to  me,  but  whose  final 
history  was  tragical  in  its  kind.'  All 
these,  and  many  more,  remembrances 
of  kindness  received  are  gratefully 
recorded.  Of  Jeffrey's  friendship  and 
the  help  he  gave  Carlyle  as  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  its 
glory,  there  is  full  relation.  '  It  made 
us,'  Carlyle  says,  speaking  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  '  feel  as  if  no  longer  cut 
off"  and  isolated,  but  fairly  admitted, 
or  like  to  be  admitted,  and  taken  in 
tow  by  the  world  and  its  actualities.' 
His  pleasant  strolls  on  Sunday  even- 
ing to  Jeffi-ey's  house  of  Craigcrook, 
*  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the 
world,'  where  he  might  find  '  as  com- 
panionable acquaintances,  then  a  rarity 
to  me,  not  to  say  one  of  such  quality 
as  this ; '  the  sense  of  intellectual 
power  and  expansion  he  found  in  their 
long  discussions  and  arguments,  often, 
when  he  was  staying  at  Craigcrook, 
protracted  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  every  one  else  in  the  house 
in  bed  and  asleep  ;  Jeff*rey's  cheei'ing 
visits  to  Carlyle's  moorland  home  of 
Craigenputtick  ('  Stone,  or  Hill,  of  the 
Puttick,  puttick  being  a  hawk  in  Gal- 
loway speech  and  in  Shakespere's), 
where  he  made  himself  the  most  de- 
lightful of  guests,  changing  the  cosy 
little  drawing-room,  bright  shining, 
hidden  in  the  lowly  wilderness,  with 
his  brilliant  talk  and  mimicry,  full  of 
electric  fire,  into  a  Temple  of  the 
Muses  ; '  his  generous  offer  of  a  hun- 
di'ed  a  year  from  his  private  fortune 
to  Carlyle,  thrice  repeated  ;  his  many 
friendly  tokens  of  regard,  with  little 
drawback,  though  whatever  of  that 
there  was  is  honestly  stated  ;  all  are 
chronicled  and  summed  up  as  'a 
bright  island  to  me  and  mine  in  the 
sea  of  things.'  Much  is  said  of  Har- 
riet Martineau,  and  not  unkindly, 
though    naturally  enough,    a  Scotch 


*  prophetic  man,'  formed  in  '  the  Pres- 
byterian Gospel  of  John  Knox,'  which, 
even  when  superseded  by  the  larger 
and  loftier  transcendental  philosophy, 
left  indelible  traces  behind,  could  have 
no  sympathy  with  her  various  pha- 
ses of  faith,  and  still  less  could  he 
share  in  her  'nigger fanaticism,'  found- 
ed, as  he  elsewhere  says,  on  totally 
false  theories  as  to  the  *  nigger  race,' 
and  ending  in  the  '  abominable  Fi*a- 
tricidal    War  ;  '    or  approve  of   the 

*  lionhood  '  which  was  gradually  turn- 
ing her  fine  clear  head,  and  leading  to 
sad  issues.  '  She  was  very  fond  of  us,' 
he  says  ;  '  me  chiefly  at  first,  but  gi-a- 
dually  of  both.'  He  may  have  thought 
at  first  that  here  was  a  disciple  that 
would  do  him  honour,  but  when  he 
found  that  this  was  not  to  be  he  seems 
to  have  tired  of  her.  Then  her  ill- 
ness, her  removal  from  London,  her 
adoption  of  the  Comte  philosophy, 
and  her  partnership  in  the  Atkinson 
letters  separated  them  more  and  more. 
But  he  gratefully  relates  her  efforts  to 
help  him  in  his  struggling  time  by 
asking  him  to  her  house  to  meet  '  dis- 
tinguished people,'*  by  bringing  hearers 
to  his  lectures,  which  she  earnestly 
forwarded,  and  by  all  other  ways  in 
her  power.  *  She  was  much  in  the 
world,'  he  says,  '  we  little,  or  hardly  at 
all,  and  her  frank,  friendly  counte- 
nance, eager  for  practical  help,  had  it 
been  possible,  was  obliging  and  agree- 
able in  the  circumstances,  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  us.  The  "ex- 
change of  ideas  "  with  her  was  seldom 
of  much  behoof  in  our  poor  sphere, 
but  practically  she  was  very  good. 
.  .  .  A  soul  clear  as  river  sand, 
but  which  would  evidently  gi'ow  no 
flowers  of  our  planting.' 

He  recalls  with  a  mixture  of  sad- 
ness and  satisfaction  his  early  inti- 
macy with  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  whom, 
as  Mill  tells  us,  he  at  first  thought  he 
recognised  '  another  mystic'  '  Of  our 
visitors,  when  we  first  went  to  Lon- 
don,' he  says,  '  Mill  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting — so  modest,  ardent, 
ingenuous,  and  so  very  fond  of  me  at 
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•that  time.     For  several  years  he  came 
.hither  and  walked  with  me  every  Sun- 
•day,    talk   rather  wintry  and    "  saw- 
dustish,"  as  old  Sterling  once  called  it, 
but  always  well-infoi-med  and  sincere.' 
Of  Mrs.  Taylor,  afterwards  Mill's  wife, 
•Carlyle  speaks  somewhat  slightingly — 
— '  a  very  will  o'-wispish,  iridescence 
■of   a  creature,    meaning  nothing  bad 
either.     She    at  first  considered    my 
Jane  to  be  a  rustic  spirit,  fit  for  rather 
tittering  and  twii-ling  about  when  the 
humour  took  her,  but  got  taught  bet- 
ter   (to   her  lasting    memory)   before 
long.'     Readers   of   Mill's   'Autobio- 
graphy '  will  remember  what  he  says 
of  his  wife  in  connection  with  Carlyle  : 
'  I  did  not  deem  myself  a  competent 
judge  of  Carlyle,  and  I  never  presumed 
to  judge  him  with   any    definiteness 
until  he  was  interpreted  to  me  by  one 
greatly  the  superior  of  us  both — who 
was  more  a  poet  than  he,  and  more  a 
thinker  than  I — whose  own  mind  and 
nature    included    his   and    infinitely 
.more.'     This  was  the   woman  whom 
Carlyle   calls  '  a  will-o'-wispish   crea- 
ture ; '  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare 
the  different  estimates  of  her  formed 
by  these  two  eminent  men.     Carlyle's 
opinion  of  her,  however,  was  probably 
influenced  by  her  not  having  properly 
appreciated  Mrs.  Carlyle.   Carlyle  was 
then  writing  his  '  French  Revolution,' 
in  which 'Mill  took  an  eager  interest ; 
^  lent  me  all  his  books,'  Carlyle  says, 
'  which  were  quite  a  collection  on  that 
subject,  and  gave  me  frankly,  clearly, 
and  with   zeal,   all  his  greater  know- 
ledge than  my  own,  pretty  frequently 
of  use  in  this  and  the  other  details.' 
When  the  first  volume  was  finished  it 
was  lent  to  Mill  in  manuscript,  and 
the   tragedy    which   followed — for  it 
was  really  such  to  Carlyle  and  his  wife 
— is  told  with  a  mixture  of  grim  stoi- 
cism and  passionate   pathos.     '  How 
well  do  I  still   remember  that  night 
when  he  came  to  tell  us,  pale  as  Hec- 
tor's ghost,  that  my  unfortunate  first 
volume  was  burnt.     It  was  like  half- 
sentence    of   death    to   us  both,    and 
we  had  to  pretend  to  take  it  lightly, 


so  dismal  and  ghastly  was  his  horror 
at  it,  and  try  to  talk  of  other  matters. 
He  staid  three  mortal  hours,  or  so  ;  his 
departure  quite  a  relief  to  us.  Oh, 
the  burst  of  sympathy  my  poor  darling 
then  gave  me,  flinging  her  arms  round 
my  neck  and  openly  lamenting,  con- 
doling and  encouraging  like  a  nobler 
second  self.  "  Shall  be  written  again  !  " 
was  my  fixed  word  and  resolution  to 
her.  Which  proved  to  be  such  a  task 
as  I  never  tried  before  or  since  .  .  . 
a  job  more  like  breaking  my  heart  than 
any  other  in  my  experience.  Jeannie, 
alone  of  beings,  burnt  like  a  steady 
lamp  beside  me.  .  .  .  Mill  was  peni- 
tently liberal ;  sent  me  two  hundred 
pounds  in  a  day  or  two,  of  which  I 
kept  one  hundred,  actual  cost  of  house 
while  I  had  written  burnt  volume ; 
upon  which  he  bought  me  the  "  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,"  which  I  got 
bound,  and  still  have.' 

His  last  grateful  record  of  friendly 
kindness  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
that  is  his  touching  record  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  goodness  to  him  on 
that  memorable  journey  to  Edinburgh 
for  his  inauguration  as  Lord  Rector,  a 
ceremony,  with  its  necessary  speech, 
so  hated  and  dreaded  by  him,  that 
without  Tyndall's  watchful  care  and 
encouragement  it  could  hardly  have 
been  the  success  it  was.  '  The  loyalest 
son,'  Carlyle  says,  'could  not  have 
more  faithfully  striven  to  support  his 
father  under  every  difficulty  that  rose, 
and  they  were  many.'  But  the  man 
whom  he  loved  beyond  all  others,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  the  deepest  debt  of 
gratitude,  as  he  tells  us  again  and 
again,  was  Edward  Irving.  Besides 
the  mental  help  and  encouragement 
which  his  gloomy  and  desponding 
temperament  received  from  the  san- 
guine, joyous,  confident  disposition  of 
Irving,  all  the  good  fortune  of  his 
early  years  came  through  this  faithful 
friend.  Through  him  Carlyle  ob- 
tained the  tutorship  of  Charles  Buller 
— '  a  lucky  adventure,'  Carlyle  calls 
it,  '  which  never  proved  otherwise  ; ' 
and  it  was  to  Irvinsr  that  he  owed  his 
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first  acquaintance  and  after  intimacy 
•with  his  future  wife,  the  woman  who, 
to  him,  was  without  peer  in  the  world. 
It  was  through  Irving,  also,  that  he 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  great  lights  of  London  literary 
society.  Irving,  then  in  the  full 
blaze  of  his  meteoric  fame,  was  gener- 
ously anxious  that  Carlyle's  genius 
should  be  seen  and  recognised  in  a 
suitable  sphere,  and  having  persuaded 
him  to  come  up  to  London,  introduced 
him  with  '  privately  grandiloquent 
prophesies,'  to  the  social  and  literary 
circles  in  which  the  wonderful  young 
preacher  of  Hatton  Garden  was  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  The  most  noted 
of  these  circles  was  that  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Basil  Montague,  whom  Irving 
called  '  the  noble  lady.'  '  About  it, 
hovered  fitfully  a  confused  dim  miscel- 
lany of  geniuses,  mostly  nondescript 
and  harmlessly  useless.'  '  Coleridge 
was  then  head  of  the  Lares,'  though 
Carlyle  never  saw  him  there  in  per- 
son,' only  a  word  or  two  of  note  came 
from  him  on  occasions.'  '  A  great  wor- 
ship of  genius  habitually  went  on  in 
this  establishment,'  and  there,  Carlyle 
tells  us,  he  received  much  flattery, 
much  soothing  treatment,  and  learned 
several  things  which  were  of  vise  to 
him  afterwards,  and  alloyed  by  no 
harm  done  to  him.  We  see,  however, 
that  this  young  philosopher  of  the 
'mystic  school,'  biliary,  intense,  ironic, 
with  sight  purged  by  prophetic  fire 
from  the  worship  of  vanity,  did  not 
regard  the  quasi-fashionable,  quasi- 
literary  society  into  which  he  had 
found  entrance,  with  reverential  eyes. 
On  the  contrary,  its  wits,  poets,  and 
other  celebrities,  seemed  to  him,  small, 
slight,  unsubstantial  and  inconclusive. 
There  may  have  been  some  'suppressed 
quizzing  and  wonder  at  this  uncommon 
man, — as  he  says  of  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  Bullers — who  was,  so  dread- 
fully in  earnest,'  as  Jefii-ey  said  of  him, 
and  had,  as  he  says  of  himself,  '  such 
thoughtlessly  rugged  rustic  ways.' 
If  there  were,  it  would  not  escape  the 
young   philosopher's  observant   eyes, 


and  would  naturally  help  to  clear  his 
sight  from  any  obscuring  film  of  vene- 
ration. For  the  most  part,  he  seems 
to  have  shrouded  himself  in  taciturn 
quietude  while  keenly  observant  of 
all.  The  chapter  entitled  '  Getting 
Under  Way,'  in  '  Sartor  Resartus,' 
is,  doubtless,  a  prettj  accurate  de- 
scription of  Carlyle's  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances at  that  time.  The  Count 
and  Countess  Von  Zahdarm  and  the 
Countess's  Esthetic  Teas  seem  to^ 
have  been  been  borrowed  in  an  ironic 
and  figurative  manner  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Montague,  and  the  literaiy  as- 
semblies at  their  house.  '  The  Zahd- 
arms,'  says  Teufelsdrockh,  '  lived,  in 
the  soft,  sumptuous  garniture  of  aris- 
tocracy, whereto  literature  and  art, 
attached  and  attracted  from  without, 
were  to  serve  as  the  handsomest  fring- 
ing. It  was  to  the  Gnadigen  Frau 
(her  ladyship),  that  this  latter  im- 
provement was  due.  Assiduously  she 
gathered,  dexterously  she  fitted  on, 
what  fringing  was  to  be  had  ;  lace  or 
cobweb,  as  the  place  yielded.'  The  re- 
fusal, with  empty  compliments,  of 
some  oflice  or  situation  solicited  by 
Teufelsdrockh,  '  which  now  at  actual 
handgrips  with  destiny  he  sorely 
needed,'  coming  on  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  arrived  a  polite  invita- 
tion to  '  a  wash  of  quite  fluid  aesthetic 
tea,  as  if  sent  by  ii'onic  fate  instead 
of  the  solid  pudding  he  required,'  and 
making  him  feel  '  like  a  hungry  lion 
invited  to  a  feast  of  chickenweed,'  was 
not,  we  fancy,  a  wholly  imaginary  in- 
cident. Herr  Teufelsdrockh  says  that 
in  those  days  he  was  notable  for  a 
'  certain  stillness  of  manner,  which,  as 
my  friends  often  rebiikingly  declared, 
did  but  ill  express  the  keen  ardour  of 
my  feelings.'  The  same,  no  doubt, 
might  have  been  said  of  the  young 
Carlyle,  and  it  makes  one  smile  to 
imagine  how  little  the  literary  celebri- 
ties, and  people  of  note  and  fashion, 
whom  he  met  at  Basil  Montague's  and 
elsewhere,  could  have  conjectured  the 
feeling  of  somewhat  contemptuous  su- 
periority with    which    this     sardonio 
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young  Teufelsdrochk  regarded  them, 
or  theterriblepowerof  insight,  sarcasm, 
scathing  scorn  which  dwelt  beneath  his 
silence  and  stillness.     They  could  not 
have  even  dreamed  that  he  was  quietly 
taking  their  portraits,  probably  with- 
out any  conscious  or  voluntary  effort, 
but  with  the  skill  of  a  master  hand, 
in  lines  and  colours   wholly  invisible 
at  the  time,  indelibly  imprinted  on  the 
tablets  of  his  memory ;  forty  years  later 
to  be  brought  to  the  light,  and  with 
all    their    tints    unfaded,    and     every 
touch  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  that 
moment    made,  given    to   the   world. 
Wonderful  portraits  they  are  !  Where 
else  can  such  pen  and  ink  pictures  be 
found,  with  such  certain  strokes,  such 
strong  lines,    such    minute    touches, 
graphic  and  life-like  as  the  most  real- 
istic   photograph,    vivid  and    pictur- 
esque as  the  finest  painting  'I     Take  a 
sentence  from    his   portrait  of    Mrs. 
Montague  : — '  black   eyes  with  a  cold 
smile  of  inquiry  in  them,  thin  lips  al- 
ways gently  shut,  as  if  till  the  inquiry 
were  completed  and  the  time  came  for 
something  of  i-oyal  speech  upon  it ;'  is 
not  a  type  of  character  perfectly  indi- 
cated there  1    Then  take   another  from 
the  portrait  of  De  Quincey  : — '  When 
he  sate,  you  would  have  taken  him  by 
candlelight  for  the  beautifullest  little 
child  ;  blue  eyed,  sparkling  face,   had 
there  not  been  a  something,  too,  which 
said   "  Eccovi,  this  child  has  been  in 
hell !'"  How  could  we  see  De  Quincey 
and  all  that  his  face  expressed,  more 
vividly   than   in  this  brief  sentence  1 
Then  portraits  of  Proctor,   of  Leigh 
Hunt,  above  all  of  Jeffrey,  are  almost 
as    striking    and  characteristic.    And 
that  of  Charles  Lamb,  though  given  in 
Carlyle's  most  scornful   and  sarcastic 
mood,  aroused  by  his  contemptuous  re- 
action against  Cockneydom,  shouting 
of  a  genius  which  to  him  seemed  so 
small,  narrow  and  purposeless,  '  Glor- 
ious !  marvellous  !  unparalleled  in  na- 
ture ! '  is  as  wonderfully  quaint,  fan- 
tastic,  and  life-like,   as  if  it  were   an 
etching  from  some  old  Flemish  picture. 
Carlyle  had,   in   truth,   nothing  in 


common  with  *  those  light  litei^ary  peo- 
ple,' '  London  elegantes,'  *  dilettants,' 
and  '  wind-bags,'  living,  as  he  believed, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  illusion,  falsity, 
and  'gilt  dead  dogs.'  Also  in  Edin- 
burgh, great  lights,  law  sages,  and  re- 
viewers, clothed  in  Whig  formulas 
and  Blue  and  Yellow,  his  transpierc- 
ing vision  discerned  '  something  tri- 
vial, doubtful,  and  not  of  the  highest 
type — witty,  ingenious,  sharp  of  fence, 
not  in  any  sense  or  on  any  subject 
deep.'  '  These  grand  literary  or  other 
figures  were  by  no  means  so  adorable 
to  the  rustic,  hopelessly  Germanized 
soul  as  an  introducer  might  have 
wished.'  How  else,  indeed,  could 
this  young  Thor,  preparing  to  use 
his  hammer  on  '  the  vile  and  foul  and 
soul-murdering  mud-gods  of  the  world' 
—  he  in  whom  the  Soul-Epic  of  'Sartor 
Kesartus  '  and  the  prophet-like  denun- 
ciations of  '  Latter  Day  Pamphlets ' 
lay  silently  waiting  till  the  time  for 
utterance  came — regard  those  who, 
oftener  than  not,  looked  upon  those 
same  mud-gods  as  real  divinities  1  He 
who  was  as  scornful  of  genius  which 
had  no  deep  things  of  the  soul,  no  in- 
spirations of  Truth  and  Right  to  un- 
fold, as  his  hero  John  Knox  could 
have  been  of  the  lute-playing  and  pro- 
fane songs  of  Queen  Mary,  and  re- 
fused to  do  homage  to  Walter  Scott 
because  his  writings  threw  no  light  on 
Man's  spiritual  conflicts  and  ci'avings, 
was  not  likely  to  bow  down  before 
lesser  men. 

There  were  others,  however,  of  a 
different  calibre,  famous  teachers,  and 
lights  of  mankind,  who  believed  that 
they  had  a  gospel  message  to  deliver, 
and  were  not  without  a  large  audience 
and  hosts  of  admiring  disciples.  But 
Carlyle  could  not  accept  their  beliefs, 
or  make  their  philosophies  his  ;  their 
lights  were  to  him  mere  ignes  fatui, 
their  teachings  only  productive  of 
'  illusory  chimeras  and  fata  morganas;' 
and  when  the  men  as  well  as  their 
writings  became  known  to  him,  he  had 
not  the  reverence  of  aneophite  for  his 
hierophant  to  blind  him  to  the  fact 
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that  they  fell  far  short  of  his  ideal  of 
true  greatness.  He  could  not  make 
heroes  of  them,  and  still  less  could  he 
pretend  to  do  so.  But  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  always  speaks  of  them  in  a 
very  different  tone  from  that  which  he 
uses  when  he  s[)eaks  of  writers  of  light 
literature,  critics  and  reviewers — a 
tone  as  of  an  echo  of  a  long-past  dis- 
appointment and  regret  from  the  days 
when  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  some 
solution  of  the  world's  enigmas  out  of 
their  writings  and  preachings  ;  some 
help  in  his  toilsome  travel  from  the 
•cloudland  of  doubt,  scepticism,  and 
darkness  into  the  blue  ether  and  sun- 
light of  fact  and  nature.  Chalmers 
he  heard  preach  and  talked.with  when 
Irving  was  his  assistant  minister  in 
•Glasgow.  '  He  was  a  man,'  says  Cai-- 
lyle,  '  truly  lovable,  truly  loved,  in- 
tent  on  his  good  industries,  not  on 

himself  or  his  fame a    man 

of  much  natviral  dignity,  ingenuity, 
honesty,  and  kind  affection,  as  well  as 
sound  intellect  and  imagination.  .  ,  . 
No  preacher,'  he  says,  '  ever  went  so 
into  one's  heart.  ...  I  suppose  there 
-will  never  again  be  such  a  preacher  in 
any  Christian  church.'  But  he  tells 
us,  also,  that  '  he  was  a  man  of  little 
•  culture,  of  narrow  sphere ;  such  an  in- 
tellect professing  to  be  educated  and 
yet  so  ill-read,  so  ignorant  of  all  that 
lay  beyond  his  horizon  in  place  or  in 
time,  I  have  almost  nowhere  met 
with.'  Still  he  evidently  respected 
and  liked  Chalmers,  chiefly  for  his 
'  good  industries,'  no  doubt ;  such 
qualities  being  always  admirable  to 
him,  and  his  picture  of  the  great 
Scotch  divine  as  he  last  saw  him  in 
his  old  age  is  extremely  Ijeautiful. 
'  Grave,  not  too  grave, — earnest,  cor- 
•dial  face  and  figure,  very  little  altered, 
only  the  head  had  grown  white,  and 
in  the  eyes  and  features  you  could 
jread  something  of  a  serene  sadness, 
•as  if  evening  and  star-crowned  night 
wei-e  coming  on,  and  the  hot  noises  of 
the  day  growing  unexpectedly  insig- 
nificant to  one.' 

The  picture  of  Coleridge  in  his  old 


age  is  far  less  pleasing  ;  but  this  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  what  was 
said  of  him  and  i)is  theosophic  meta- 
physics in  the  '  Life  of  Sterling.'  In 
the  '  Reminiscences,'  Carlyle  says  he 
found  him  '  a  puffy,  anxious,  obstruct- 
ed-looking,  fattish  old  man,  who,  as 
he  hobbled  about  the  garden-walks 
with  his  visitors,  talked  with  a  kind 
of  solemn  emphasis  on  matters  which 
were  of  no  interest,  even  reading  pieces 
in  proof  of  his  opinions  thereon.'  Car- 
lyle had  the  sage  to  himself  once  or 
twice,  and  tried  hai-d  to  get  something 
from  him  al)Out  Kant  and  German 
philosophy,  l)ut  in  vain.  '  The  sight 
and  sound  of  a  sage  so  much  vene- 
rated by  those  about  me,  and  whom  I, 
too,  would  willingly  have  venerated, 

but  could  not — that  was  all 

The  Dodona  oracle  was  humanly  ready 
to  act,  but  never  to  me  or  to  Irving 
either,  I  suspect,  explanatory  of  the 
question  put.  .  .  .  Aman  muchpitied 
and  recognised  by  me,  never  exces- 
sively esteemed  in  any  respect,  and 
latterly  on  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
side  still  less.  The  father  of  Puseyism 
and  of  much  vain  phantasmal  moon- 
shine which  still  vexes  this  poor 
earth.' 

For  Wordsworth,  also  an  old  man 
when  Carlyle  first  saw  him,  he  had 
much  respect  and  esteem,  not  founded 
on  his  poems,  for  to  Carlyle  Words- 
worth was  '  no  great  poetic  genius, 
much  less  the  Trismegistus  of  such,' 
but  on  his  early  biography,  '  which 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  had  painted, 
as  of  antique  greatness,  "  Poverty  and 
Peasanthood.  Be  it  so.  But  we  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  the  Muses  all  the 
same  !  "  '  At  a  breakfast,  given  by 
Henry  Taylor  to  Wordsworth,  Car- 
lyle was  one  of  the  guests.  '  Words- 
worth seemed  in  good  tone,  and,  much 
to  Taylor's  satisfaction,  talked  a  gi'eat 
deal  about  poetic  correspondents  of  his 
own,  about  ruralities  and  miscellanies, 
about  Countess  of  Pembroke,  antique 
she-Clifford,  glory  of  those  northern 
parts  ;  finally,  about  literature,  literary 
laws,   practices,  observances,  turning 
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wholly  on  the  mechanical  part ;  joy- 
fully reverent  of  the  "  wells  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,"  but  stone  dumb  as  to 
the  deeper  rules  and  wells  of  Eternal 
Truth  and  Harmony,  which  you  were 
to  try  and  set  forth  by  said  undefiled 
wells  of  English,  or  what  other  speech 
you  had.  To  me  a  little  disappoint- 
ing, but  not  much,  though  it  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  had  the  robust 
vetei'an  man  emei'ged  a  little  out 
of  vocables  into  things  now  and  then, 
as  he  never  once  chanced  to  do.  For 
the  rest,  he  talked  well  in  his  way ; 
with  veracity,  easy  brevity  and  force, 
as  a  wise  tradesman  would  of  his  tools 
and  workshop,  and  as  no  unwise  one 
could.'  Clearly  there  was  no  Vates 
here  for  Carlyle. 

Afterwards,  '  One  evening,'  Carlyle 
tells  us,  '  I  got  him  on  the  subject  of 
great  poets,  who  I  thought  might  be 
equally  admirable  to  us  both,  but  was 
rather  mistaken  as  I  gradually  found. 
.  .  .  Pope,  Milton,  partial  failure, 
narrowish  limits  ;  Burns,  of  whom  he 
had  sung  tender  recognition,  also 
turned  out  to  be  a  limited,  inferior 
creature ;  even  Shakespeare  himself 
had  his  blind  sides,  his  limitations. 
Gradually  it  became  apparent  to  me 
that  of  transcendent,  unlimited,  there 
was  to  this  critic,  probably,  but  one 
specimen  known — Wordsworth  him- 
self.' It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  porti-ait  of  Wordsworth's  strong 
stalwart  face  and  figure  is  as  striking 
and  vigorous  as  any  other  Carlyle  has 
given  us.  '  He  was  large  boned,  lean, 
but  firm  knit,  tall,  and  strong  looking 
when  he  stood  ;  a  right  good  old  steel- 
grey  figure,  with  rustic  simplicity  and 
dignity  about  him,  and  a  vivacious 
strength  looking  through.' 

Of  course  all  those  who  look  on  Dr. 
Chalmers  as  the  great  modern  saint  of 
Presbyterianism,  those  to  whom  Cole- 
ridge is  the  highest  exponent  of  an 
orthodox  yet  philosophical  Christian- 
ity, those  who  believe  Wordsworth  to 
be  the  supreme  poet  of  man  and  na- 
ture, resent  Carlyle's  plain  speech 
about  their  idols,  and  attribute  it  to 


an  envious  desire  to  depreciate  their 
greatness.  But  others  more  impartial, 
and  who  have  read  Carlyle's  works 
with  the  careful  study  they  require, 
feel  and  know  that  no  one  could  have 
a  greater  love  and  reverence  for  true 
greatness  wheresoever  he  found  it. 
Every  line  in  his  '  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship,'  testifies  this.  And  that  it 
was  not  dead  heroes  only,  but  living 
ones,  that  be  honoured,  his  noble  eulogy 
of  Goethe  in  the  same  book,  and  his 
life-long  veneration  for  the  great  Ger- 
man, showed.  Some  writers  have  told 
us  that  in  his  later  years  his  admira- 
tion and  reverence  for  Goethe  had  very 
much  declined,  but  we  see  in  the 
'  Reminiscences,'  that  they  continued 
to  the  last,  and  that  when  he  wrote 
his  memoir  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Goethe 
was  still  to  him  '  Phoebus  Apollo,  god 
of  the  sun,'  who  had  given  him  light 
when  all  within  him  was  dark.  He 
has  said  greater  and  nobler  things  of 
Shakespeare  than  any  one  else  has 
said,  recognising  in  him  '  a  true  seer  of 
the  Divine  in  man,'  '  a  melodious  pro- 
phet and  priest  of  a  true  Catholicism, 
the  Church  of  the  Future  of  all  Time.' 
His  essay  on  Burns  is  the  most  appre- 
ciative and  sympathetic,  as  well  as 
subtle  and  penetrating,  piece  of  criti- 
cism in  English  literature.  Even  in 
Byron,  he  discerned  the  true  poetic 
soul — the  hatred  of  shams  and  con> 
ventionalities,  the  craving  for  truth 
and  reality,  which  had  driven  his  fieiy 
spirit  into  rebellion,  and  'the  mad  joy 
of  fierce  Denial.'  Insight,  veracity, 
courage,  and  faithfulness  maintained 
through  all  obstacles  were  what  con- 
stituted a  '  Hero  '  to  Carlyle,  whether 
in  success  or  in  failure,  as  we  may 
plainly  read  in  the  '  Life  of  Sterling,'' 
the  '  Essay  on  Burns,'  and  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  writings.  He  has 
been  called  a  sup])orter  of  despotism, 
a  hater  of  freedom,  a  scorner  of  man- 
kind, but  what  he  says  of  his  relation 
to  democracy,  in  the  '  Reminiscences,* 
is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  '  I 
had,'  he  says,  writing  after  '  Latter 
Day    Pamphlets,'   and   his    '  Life   of 
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Frederick,'  had  been  written,  *'  plenty 
of  radicalism,  and  have,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance shall  have,'  but  the  '  opposite 
hemisphere,'  he  tells  iis,  '  never  was 
wanting  either,  and  had  been  then 
summoned  by  the  trumpet  of  time  and 
his  events,  the  study  of  Oliver,'  the 
rapid  progress  of  democracy  and  the 
*  wide-spreading  and  incalculable 
course  apparently  appointed  it  among 
the  nations,'  '  into  practical  emergence 
and  emphasis. '  He  saw  the  dangers  of 
democracy — 'the  rule  of  roaring,  mil- 
lion-headed, unreflecting,  darkly  suf- 
fering, darkly  sinning  Demos,  come  to 
call  its  old  superiors  to  account  at  the 
maddest  of  tribunals,'  and  emphati- 
cally uttered  his  warnings  against 
them ;  but  will  any  one  deny  that 
such  dangers  exist  1  Will  any  one 
assert  that  the  problems  of  governing 
by  universal  sufTrage,  and  of  placing 
the  lower  types  and  inferior  races  of 
men  on  an  equality  with  the  higher 
and  nobler  types  and  races,  without 
injury  and  deterioration  to  the  whole 
Iniman  race,  have  yet  been  adequately 
solved  ? 

We  have  been  called  inconsistent  in 
tolerating,  even  enjoying,  Dickens' 
novels,  opposed  as  their  teaching  is 
to  many  of  his  theories,  but  the  two 
hemispheres  of  his  nature  explain  this 
also.  If  on  one  side  he  had  nothing 
but  scorn  and  contempt  for  weakness, 
stupidity  and  incapacity  ;  it  was  weak- 
ness, stupidity,  and  incapacity  in  high 
places  ;  he  had  infinite  pity  and  ten- 
derness for  '  the  wretched  masses  of 
mankind,  who,  as  the  result  of  our 
system  of  civilization  are  condemned 
to  toil,  to  bleed,  to  hunger,  to  suiFer 
and  sin  for  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the 
dominant  minority.'*  Besides  Dick- 
ens had  always  some  distinct  aim  and 
purpose  in  his  books,  some  abuse  or 
oppression  to  expose,  some  falsehood 
to  proclaim,  some  truth  to  enforce, 
and  this  commended  them  to  Carlyle 
who  held  that,  failing  any  inspiration 
of  poetry  or  prophecy,  the  only  valid 

*  '  Sartor  Resartus. ' 


reason  for  writing  was  some  practical 
good  to  be  achieved.  Thus  their  satire 
of  '  Podsnappery,'  '  PecksnifFery,'  re- 
spectability,— as  represented  by  gigs 
and  silver  forks, — and  all  other  shams 
and  humbugs,  was  after  his  own  heart, 
while  in  their  broad  humour,  carica- 
ture and  exaggeration,  his  habitual 
gloom  and  despondency  found  a  wel- 
come relaxation  and  relief.  On  the 
night  a  new  number  of  '  Great  Ex- 
pectations '  was  due,  he  would  call  out 
for  that  '  Pip  Nonsense '  and  listen  to 
it  read  aloud  with  roars  of  laughter. 
On  the  death  of  Dickens  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Forster  :  '  It  is  an  event  world- 
wide, a  unique  of  talents  suddenly  ex- 
tinct, and  has  "eclipsed,"  we  too  may 
say,  "  the  harmless  gaiety  of  nations." 
No  death  since  1866  has  fallen  on  me 
with  such  a  stroke  ;  no  literary  man's 
ever  did.  The  good,  gentle,  high- 
gifted,  ever-friendly,  noble  Dickens  ! 
Every  inch  of  him  an  honest  man  !  ' 
A  man  of  the  prophetic  order  of 
mind,  Carlyle  inevitably  had  the  limi- 
tations inseparable  from  his  type  of 
greatness.  Though  a  supreme  painter 
and  dramatic  artist  in  words,  he  had 
no  true  appreciation  of  art.  Probably 
his  Puritanic  education  had  early 
given  him  a  distaste  for  it ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  follies  and  affectations  so 
often  found  among  its  votaries — (cul- 
minating just  now  in  the  ^F^sthetic 
cult,  with  its  exaltation  of  the  fring- 
ings  of  existence,  and  its  other  absur- 
dities), we  can  hardly  wonder*  that 
Carlyle,  abhorrent  of  unveracity  in 
speech  with  no  meaning  above  all 
things,  should  regard  it  as  the  most 
windy  of  all  '  windy  gospels.'  It  is 
said  that  he  disliked  music,  but  how 
are  we  to  believe  this  of  one  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  rhythm  and  melody  of 
poetry,  and  with  whom  '  melodious ' 
was  an  epithet  of  the  highest  praise  ? 
He  seems  to  have  liked  his  wife's  sing- 
ing and  playing  of  old  Scotch  tunes, 
and,  from  all  we  know  of  him,  was,  as 
he  said  of  Leigh  Hunt,  '  a  man  to  un- 

*  '  Sartor  Resartus,' 
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<lerstand  and  feel  them  well.'  Merely 
scientific  and  mechanical  music  which 
wakes  no  melodious  echoes  in  the  soul, 
he  probably  neither  understood  nor 
liked. 

His  temperament  had  perhaps  a 
tinge  of  inherited  gloom,  but  the  pen- 
ury, toil,  and  barrenness  that  sur- 
rounded his  childhood,  with  the  hin- 
drances and  obstacles  from  within 
and  without,  which  so  long  kept  his 
early  life  in  mental  isolation  and  im- 
prisonment, might  have  clouded  the 
brightest  and  most  sanguine  of  tem- 
peraments, and  might  account  for  any 
amount  of  despondency  in  a  nature  so 
sensitive,  intense,  and  imi)ressioned  as 
Cariyle's.  He  had  constant  ill-health, 
too,  from  dyspepsia,  '  My  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea,'  he  calls  it,  which  clung  to 
him  all  his  life  ;  brought  on  probably 
by  unwholesome  and  perhaps  scanty 
diet,  and  excessive  mental  toil,  when 
he  made  his  first  attempt  at  living  by 
literature  in  a  cheap  lodging  in  Edin- 
burgh. '  Little  hope  dwelt  in  me,' he 
says,  '  only  fierce  resolution  to  do  my 
best  and  utmost  in  all  honest  ways  and 
to  suffer  as  silently  and  stoically  as 
might  be,  if  it  proved  (as  too  likely) 
that  I  could  do  nothing.  Here  in 
this  Edinburgh  '  purgatory  '  he  went 
through  '  penal  fires,'  and  '  huge  in- 
stalments of  bodily  and  spiritual  wret- 
chedness. Horrible  in  part  to  think  of 
even  now  !  The  bodily  part  a  kind  of 
base  agony  arising  mainly  from  no  ex- 
tent or  discoverable  fence  between  my 
•coarser  fellow-creatures  and  my  more 
sensitive  self — those  hideous  disturb- 
ances to  sleep,  il'c' — all  the  revolting 
conditions  and  environment  of  a  cheap 
iodging  in  a  great  city  :  as  odious  and 
intolerable  to  this  young  rustic  as  they 
•could  have  been  to  the  most  fastidious 
aristocrat.  *  It  did  not  conquer  or 
quite  kill  me,  thank  God ! '  he  ex- 
claims, as  he  recalls  that  hateful  time. 
His  first  literary  venture  '  vanished 
without  a  sign — no  answer,  no  return 
■of  MS.,  no  notice  taken,  which  was  a 
form  of  catastrophe  more  complete 
than  even  I  had  anticipated.'     Even 


when,  thi'ough  Jeffrey,  his  articles 
found  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Remeio 
and  two  other  reviews  and  magazines, 
it  was  long  before  they  received  any 
adequate  recognition.  *  The  beggarly 
history  of  poor  "  Sartor  Resartus,'"  as 
he  calls  it,  '  among  the  blockheadisms 
of  publishers  and  the  public,'  gave  a 
death-blow  to  whatever  little  hopeful- 
ness was  yet  in  him.  From  manyslight 
indications  in  the  '  Reminiscences,'  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  best  beloved  of 
his  brain-children,  the  first  perfect  fruit 
of  his  victory  over  his  religious  doubts 
and  difiiculties,  and  of  his  happy 
marriage.  It  was  to  him  a  true 
epoch  of  man's  heart  and  soul  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  his  spiritual  con- 
flicts and  conquests,  with  idyllic  epi- 
sodes of  childhood  and  young  romance 
— the  heart  and  soul  of  the  writer 
woven  into  every  line — a  divine  poem 
unfolding  the  sublime  transcendental 
theory  of  the  universe  which  he  had 
made  his  own,  in  as  wonderful  blend- 
ing of  grotesque  humour,  subtle  in- 
sight, and  passionate  poetry,  through 
Herr  Teufelsdrtickh's  significant  Phi- 
losophy of  Clothes.  A  book  full  of 
power,  beauty  and  originality,  which 
surely  ought  to  have  made  the  author 
famous  at  once  ;  but  when,  after  many 
disappointments  from  '  the  perpetual 
fluctuations,  uncertainty  and  intoler- 
able whimsicality  of  Review  Editors,' 
it  came  out  in  'Eraser's  Magazine,'  it 
was  received  with  puzzled  amazement ; 
contempt  and  ridicule  at  best  as  a 
clever  satire  and  humorous  jeu  d'es- 
prit.  '  Eminent  men  stood  pointedly 
silent,  dubitative,  disapprobatory, 
many  of  them  shaking  their  heads,' 
and  when  it  was  '  done  up  from  the 
Eraser  t3'pes  as  a  separate  thing,  about 
fifty  copies  being  struck  ofl",'  and  he 
sent  copies  to  six  Edinbux'gh  literary 
friends  not  the  smallest  whisper  even 
of  receipt  came  from  one  of  them,  '  a 
thing  disappointing,  more  or  less,  to 
human  nature.'*  Henceforth,  he  wrote 

*  The  true  worth  and  significance  seem  to 
have  been  first  recognised  in  Boston,  which 
probably    laid   the   foundation  of^  Cariyle's 
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the  tasks  he  set  himself,  with  '  desper- 
ate resolution,'  but  without  the  faint- 
est hope  or  expectation  of  success,  and 
as  each  one  was  finished  only  thought  : 
'The  fate  of  that  thing  is  fixed,  I  have 
written  it ;  that  is  all  my  result.' 

But  thiougli  all  and  everything  that 
troubled  and  darkened  his  life,  his 
heart  remained  infinitely  tender,  piti- 
ful and  loving.  How  touching  and 
beautiful  is  his  tender  and  reverential 
affection  for  his  parents  ;  all  the  more 
reverential  and  tender  because  he  had 
attained  a  place  so  far  above  them, 
through  opportunities  which  had  never 
been  theirs.  How  warm  and  faithful 
to  the  last  was  his  attachment  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  His  devoted  and 
admiring  affection  for  Edward  Irving 
may  be  seen  in  the  brief  article,  writ- 
ten just  after  Irving's  death,  and  first 
published  in  '  Eraser's  Magazine,'  and 
in  all  that  is  said  of  him  in  the  '  Re- 
miniscences.'  His  love  for  his  wife 
was  deep  and  passionate  while  she 
lived,  and  passed  into  a  sacred  devo- 
tion to  her  memory  after  her  death. 
'  He  loves  and  forgives  every  one,' 
wrote  Emerson.  'He  sympathises 
with  all  men,'  wrote  Mazzini.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  says  :  '  Knowing  the 
depths  of  Carlyle's  tenderness,  1  should 
almost  feel  it  to  be  bathos  to  cite  the 
cases  known  to  me  which  illustrate  it.' 
*  His  heart  was  pathetically  kind  and 
tender,'  writes  one  who  knew  him 
well.  Reading  these  words  and  find- 
ing them  confirmed  in  page  after  page 
of  the  '  Reminiscences,'  and  then  see- 
ing the  epithets  of  cruel,  spiteful,  en- 
vious, malignant,  applied  to  such  a 
man,  what  is  to  be  said  except  that  it 
proves  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of 
the  writers.  We  hear,  too,  of  his 
'grudging,  ungenerous  peasant-nature,' 
'  his  peasant-like  roughness  of  tongue,' 
which  those    who  can    believe    after 

'  kind  feelings,  obligations,  and  regards  for 
ISTew  England  and  America  at  large,'  indi- 
cated by  his  '  symbolical'  bequest  of  the 
books  he  had  used  '  in  writing  on  Cromwell 
and  Frederick,'  '  to  Harvard,  the  Ahna  Mater 
of  so  many  of  his  friends,  andthe  chief  school 
of  that  great  country.'  , 


reading  the  many  evidences  of  his  re- 
finement and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  the 
'  Reminiscences',  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  spite  of  Professor 
Tyndall's  letter.  'Carlyle,'  he  says, 
'  was  sternly  real  ;  but  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman full  of  dignity  and  delicacy  of 
thought  and  feeling.  No  finer  courtesy 
could  be  shown  by  man  than  was 
shown  by  him  to  the  ladies  who  visit- 
ed him  in  his  modest  home  at  Chelsea.' 
The  most  absurd  and  paltry,  as  well 
as  unjust  and  vmreasonable,  attempts 
to  lessen  his  fame  have  been  made. 
'  Good  stories,'  as  they  are  called^, 
have  been  told  of  him  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle, some  of  wdiich  can  be  proved  by 
the  '  Reminiscences  '  to  be  absolutely 
false,  and  others  are  evidently  altoge- 
ther distorted  from  their  real  mean- 
ing. A  letter  to  Procter  ('  always 
good  and  kind,'  he  says  in  the  '  Re- 
miniscences')  written  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  merely  asking  for  Proc- 
ter's name  and  that  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Montague,  to  add  to  the 
names  of  some  others  who  had  recom- 
mended Carlyle  for  a  Professorship  in 
St.  Andrew's  University,  is  printed  in. 
'  Echoes '  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  spoken  of  as  '  smooth  stuff,' 
and  '  a  booing  down  by  the  author  of 
"  Sartor  Resartus,"  '  as  if  it  were  an 
absolute  surrender  of  his  independ- 
ence. Even  his  will,  so  characteris- 
tic of  him  in  his  grateful  and  affection- 
ate mention  of  his  friends,  as  in  all 
else,  is  carped  at.  The  tender  solemnity 
with  which  he  bequeaths  to  his  most 
valued  friends  certain  articles  of  no 
worth  to  those  who  regard  things  for 
their  market  price,  but  to  him  sacred 
and  inestimable  from  their  associations, 
with  the  much  loved  dead  ;  his  watch, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  '  honoured 
father-in-law,  and  was  given  me  on 
my  wedding-day  by  one  who  was  her- 
self invaluable  to  me ;  which  has 
measured  out  (always  punctually  it) 
nearly  forty-seven  years  of  time  for 
me,  and  still  measures  as  if  with  an 
ever-loving  solemnity  till  time  quite 
ends  for  me  ;  the  little  child's  chaii*  in 
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the  china  closet '  ('  the  little  bit  of  a 
first  chair,  "n-ith  its  wee,  wee  arms '  in 
which  his  wife  first  sat,  lovingly  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Reminiscences  ')  'which 
to  my  eyes  has  always  a  brightness  as 
of  Time's  morning,  and  a  sadness  as 
of  death  and  eternity  when  I  look  on 
it  ;'  the  table  on  which  be  had  writ- 
ten nearly  all  his  books,  which  had 
also  belonged  to  his  father-in-law,  and 
which  he  says  he  regarded  as  among 
the  most  precious  of  his  possessions — 
these  touching  bequests  are  ridiculed, 
as  if  he  had  been  making  '  an  equit- 
able division  of  his  old  shoes.' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  base  and 
paltry  detractions,  Emerson's  letter, 
written  after  his  visit  to  Craigenput- 
tock,  came  like  a  true  and  melodious 
note,  as  Carlyle  himself  might  have 
called  it,  in  the  midst  of  harsh  sounds 


and  discords.  And  now  we  have 
Professor  Tyndall's  beautiful  letter,  a 
noble  homage  to  his  dead  friend's 
greatness,  as  honourable  to  himself  as 
to  Carlyle.  We  quote  the  words  with 
which  it  concludes.  '  "  Give  your  life- 
royally,"  was  his  exhortation  to  the 
reformer  eight-and-thirty  years  ago. 
In  such  fashion  Carlyle  gave  his  own 
life  to  his  country  and  to  mankind. 
England  may  forget  this  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  she  will  remember  it  by- 
and-bye.' 

Unhappily,  this  is  far  fi'om  being^ 
the  first  time  that  England  has  heaped 
slander  and  obloquy  on  the  graves  of 
her  mighty  dead,  and  afterwards  re- 
pented, in  a  more  or  less  honourable 
manner  ;  but,  by  this  time,  she  ought 
to  have  learned  better. 
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BY    W.    T,    H. 


rriO  paint  the  picture  of  a  life 

Sincere  in  word,  in  deed  sublime^ 
Noble  to  reach  the  after-time, 
And  find  a  rest  beyond  the  strife. 

This  is  the  highest  goal  of  art, — 
To  mould  a  shape  of  rare  device,. 
The  fruit  of  early  sacrifice. 

The  true  devotion  of  the  heart. 


Montreal. 


"We  work  in  shadow  and  in  doubt, 
But  view  our  Model,  and  with  trust 
Toil  on,  till  He,  the  Good,  the  Just^ 

Shall  bring  the  perfect  fulness  out. 
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Author  of  'Venetian  Life,'  'A   Chance  Acquaintance,'  'The  Undiscovered   Country,'  etc. 


VIL 

THE  next  morning  Elmore  was 
called  from  his  bed — at  no  very 
•early  hour,  it  must  be  owned,  but  at 
least  before  a  nine-o'clock  breakfast — 
to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  waiting 
in  the  parlour.  He  dressed  hurriedly, 
with  a  thousand  exciting  speculations 
in  his  mind,  and  found  Mr.  Rose- 
Black  looking  from  the  balcony  win- 
dow, 

'  You  have  a  pleasant  position  here,' 
he  said,  easily,  as  he  turned  about  to 
meet  Elmore's  look  of  indignant  de- 
mand. *  I've  come  to  ask  all  about 
our  friends  the  Andersens.' 

'I  don't  know  anything  about  them,' 
answered  Elmore.  '  I  never  saw  them 
before. ' 

'  Ah-ow  ! '  said  the  painter.  Elmore 
had  not  invited  him  to  sit  down,  but 
now  he  dropped  into  a  chair,  with  the 
air  of  asking  Elmore  to  explain  him- 
self. *  The  young  lady  of  your  party 
seemed  to  know  them.  How  uncom- 
monly pretty  all  your  American  young 
girls  are !  But  I'm  told  they  fade 
very  soon.  I  should  like  to  make  up 
a  pic-nic  party  with  you  all  for  the 
Lido.' 

'  Thank  you,'  replied  Elmore,  stiffly. 
'Miss  Mayhew  has  seen  the  Lido.' 

'  Ah-ow  !  That's  her  name.  It's  a 
pi-etty  name. '  He  looked  through  the 
open  door  into  the  dining  room,  where 
the  table  was  set  for  breakfast,  with 
the  usual  water-goblet  at  each  plate. 
*  I  see  you  have   beer  for  breakfast. 


There's  nothing  so  nice,  you  know. 
Would  you — would  you  mind  giving 
me  a  glahs  ? ' 

Through  an  undefined  sense  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  Elmore  was  sur- 
prised by  this  impudence  into  sending 
out  to  the  next  ca/c  for  a  pitcher  of 
beer.  Rose-Black  poured  himself  out 
one  glass  and  another  till  he  had 
emptied  the  pitcher,  conversing  affa- 
bly meanwhile  with  his  silent  host. 

'  Whi/  didn't  you  turn  him  out  of 
doors?'  demanded  Mrs.  Elmore,  as 
soon  as  the  painter's  departure  allowed 
her  to  slip  from  the  closed  door  be- 
hind which  she  had  been  imprisoned 
in  her  room. 

'  I  did  everything  but  that,'  replied 
her  husband,  whom  this  interview  had 
saddened  more  than  it  had  angered. 

'  You  sent  out  for  beer  for  him  ! ' 

'  I  didn't  know  but  it  might  make 
him  sick.  Really,  the  thing  is  incre- 
dible.   I  think  the  man  is  cracked.' 

'  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  he 
thinks  he  can  take  any  kind  of  liberty 
with  us  because  we  are  Americans.' 

'  That  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  im- 
pression among  all  the  Eui'opean  na- 
tionalities,' said  Elmore.  *  Let's  drop 
him  for  the  present,  and  try  to  be 
more  brutal  in  the  future.' 

Mrs.  Elmore,  so  far  from  dropping 
him,  turned  to  Lily,  who  entered  at 
that  moment,  and  recounted  the  extra- 
ordinary adventure  of  the  morning, 
which  scarcely  needed  the  embellish- 
ment of  her  fancy :  it  was  not  really 
a  gallon  of  beer,  but  a  quart,  that  Mr. 
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Rose-Black  had  drunk.  She  enlarged 
upon  previous  aggressions  of  his,  and 
said  finally  that  they  had  to  thank 
Mr.  Ferris  for  his  acquaintance. 

'Ferris  couldn't  help  himself,'  said 
Elmore.  '  He  apologized  to  me  after- 
wards. The  man  got  him  into  a  cor- 
ner. But  he  warned  us  about  him  as 
soon  as  he  could.  And  Rose  Black 
would  have  made  oxxr  acquaintance, 
any  way.     I  believe  he's  crazy.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  that  helps  the 
matter.' 

'  It  helps  to  explain  it,'  concluded 
Elmore,  with  a  sigh.  '  We  can't  refer 
everything  to  our  being  American 
lambs,  and  his  being  a  ravening  Euro- 
pean wolf.' 

'  Of  course  he  came  round  to  find 
out  about  Lily,'  says  Mrs.  Elmore. 
'  The  Andersens  were  a  mere  blind.' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Elmore ! '  cried  Lily,  in 
deprecation. 

The  bell  jangled. 

'  That  is  the  postman,'  said  Mrs. 
Elmore. 

There  was  a  home-letter  for  Lily, 
and  one  from  Lily's  sister  inclosed  to 
Mrs.  Elmore.  The  ladies  rent  them 
open,  and  lost  themselves  in  the 
cross-written  pages ;  and  neither  of 
them  saw  the  dismay  with  which  El- 
more looked  at  the  handwriting  of  the 
envelope  addressed  to  him.  His  wife 
vaguely  knew  that  he  had  a  letter,  and 
meant  to  ask  him  for  it  as  soon  as  she 
should  have  finished  her  own.  When 
she  glanced  at  him  again,  he  was  star- 
ing at  the  smiling  face  of  Miss  May- 
hew,  as  she  read  her  letter,  with  the 
wild  regard  of  one  who  sees  another 
in  mortal  peril,  and  can  do  nothing  to 
avert  the  coming  doom,  but  must 
dumbly  await  the  catastrophe. 

'  What  is  it,  Owen  % '  asked  his  wife, 
in  a  low  voice. 

He  started  from  his  trance,  and 
struggled  to  answer  quietly. 

'I've  a  letter  here  which  I  suppose 
I'd  better  show  to  you  first.' 

They  rose  and  went  into  the  next 
room.  Miss  Mayhew  following  them 
with   a  gay,   absent  look,    and   then 


dropping  her  eyes  again  to  her  letter. 

Elmore  put  the  note  he  had  received 

into  his  wife's  hands  without  a  word. 

'  Sir, — My  position  permitted  me  to  take 
a  woman.  I  am  a  soldier,  but  I  am  an  engi- 
neer— operateous,and  I  can  exercise  wherever 
my  profession  in  the  civil  life.  I  have  seen 
Miss  Mayhew,  and  I  ha\e  great  sympathie 
for  she.  I  think  I  will  be  lukely  with  her,  if 
Miss  Mayhew  would  be  of  same  intention  of 
me. 

'  If  you  believe,  Sir,  that  my  open  and 
realy  proposition  will  not  oflendere  Miss 
Mayhew,  pray  to  handed  to  her  this  note. 
Pray,  Sir,  to  excuse  me  the  liberty  to  fatigue 
you,  and  to  go  over  with  silence  if  you  would 
be  of  another  intention. 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  E.  VON  Ehrhardt.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  folded  the  letter  care- 
fully up  and  returned  it  to  her  hus- 
band. If  he  had,  perliaps,  dreaded 
some  triumphant  outburst  from  her, 
he  ought  to  have  been  content  with 
the  thoroughly  daunted  look  which  she 
lifted  to  his,  and  the  silence  in  which 
she  suftered  him  to  do  justice  to  the 
writer. 

'  This  is  the  letter  of  a  gentleman, 
Celia,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  she  responded,  faintly. 

'  It  puts  another  complexion  on  the 
affair  entirely.' 

'  Yes.  Why  did  he  wait  a  whole 
week  ] '  she  added. 

'It  is  a  serious  matter  with  him. 
He  had  a  right  to  take  time  for  think- 
ing it  ovei".'  Elmore  looked  at  the  date 
of  the  Peschiera  postmark,  and  then  at 
that  of  Venice,  on  the  back  of  the  en- 
velope. '  No,  he  wrote  at  once.  This 
has  been  kept  in  the  Venetian  oflice, 
and  probably  read  there  by  the  autho- 
rities. ' 

His  wife  did  not  heed  the  conjec- 
ture. 

'  He  began  all  wrong,'  she  grieved. 
'  Whv  couldn't  he  have  behaved  sensi- 
bly?' 

'  We  must  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view  now,'  replied  Elmore. 
'  He  has  repaired  his  error  by  this 
letter.' 

'  No,  no  ;  he  hasn't.' 

'  The  question  is  now  what  to  do 
about  the  changed  situation.     This  is 
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an  offer  of  marriage.  It  comes  in  the 
proper  way.  It's  a  very  sincere  and 
manly  letter.  The  man  has  counted 
the  whole  cost :  he's  ready  to  leave 
the  army  and  go  to  America,  if  .she 
says  so.  He's  in  love.  How  can  she 
refuse  him  ] ' 

'Perhaps  she  isn't  in  love  with  him,' 
said  Mrs.  Elmore. 

'  Oh  !  That's  true.  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that.     Then  it's  very  simple.' 

*  But  I  don't  know  that  she  isn't,' 
murmured  Mrs.  Elmore. 

'Well,  ask  her.' 

'  How  could  she  tell  1 ' 

'  How  could  she  tell  1 ' 

'  Yes.  Do  you  suppose  a  child  like 
that  can  know  her  own  mind  in  an  in- 
stant 1 ' 

'I  should  think  she  could.' 

'  Well,  she  couldn't.  She  liked  the 
excitement, — the  romanticality  of  it ; 
but  she  doesn't  know  any  more  than 
you  or  I  whether  she  cares  for  him. 
I  don't  suppose  marriage  with  any- 
body has  ever  sei'iously  entered  her 
head  yet.' 

'  It  will  have  to  do  so  now,'  said 
Elmore,  firmly.  '  There's  no  help  for  it.' 

'  I  think  the  American  plan  is  much 
better,'  pouted  Mrs.  Elmore.  '  It's 
hon-id  to  know  that  a  man's  in  love 
with  you,  and  wants  to  marry  you, 
from  the  very  start.  Of  course  it 
makes  you  hate  him.' 

'  I  dare  say  the  American  plan  is 
better  in  this  as  in  most  other  things. 
But  we  can't  discuss  abstractions, 
Celia.  We  must  come  down  to  busi- 
ness.  What  are  we  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.' 

'  We  must  submit  the  question  to 
her.' 

'  To  that  innocent,  unsuspecting 
little  thing  ]  Never  ! '  cried  ^Mrs.  El- 
more. 

'  Then  we  must  decide  it,  as  he 
seems  to  expect  we  may,  without  refe- 
rence to  her,'  said  her  husband. 

'  No,  that  won't  do.   Let  me  think.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  thought  to  so  little  pur- 
pose that  she  left  the  word  to  her  hus- 
band again. 


'  You  see  we  must  lay  the  matter 
Ijefore  her.' 

'  Couldn't — couldn't  we  let  him 
come  to  see  us  awhile?  Couldn't  we 
explain  our  ways  to  him,  and  allow 
him  to  pay  her  attentions  without 
letting  her  know  about  this  letter  1 ' 

'  I'm  afraid  he  wouldn't  understand 
— that  we  couldn't  make  it  clear  to 
him,'  said  Elmore.  '  If  we  invited  him 
to  the  house  he  would  consider  it  as 
an  acceptance.  He  wants  a  categori- 
cal answer,  and  he  has  a  right  to  it. 
It  would  be  no  kindness  to  a  man  with 
his  ideas  to  take  him  on  probation. 
He  has  behaved  honourably,  and  we 
are  bound  to  consider  him.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  think  he's  done  any- 
thing so  very  great,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore^ 
with  that  disposition  we  all  have  to  dis- 
parage those  who  put  us  in  ditficulties. 

'  He's  done  everything  he  could  do,' 
said  Elmore.  '  Shall  I  speak  to  Miss 
Mayhew  1 ' 

'  No,  you  had  better  let  me,'  sighed 
his  wife.  '  I  suppose  we  must.  But 
I  think  it's  horrid  !  Everything  could 
have  gone  on  so  nicely  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  impatient  from  the  beginning. 
Of  course  she  won't  have  him  now. 
She  will  be  scared,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it.' 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  be  just  to 
him,  Celia,  I  can't  help  feeling  for 
him.  He  has  thrown  himself  upon 
our  mercy,  and  he  has  a  claim  to  right 
and  thoughtful  treatment.' 

'  She  wont  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.     You'll  see.' 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that ,' 

Elmore  began. 

'  JFhy  should  you  be  glad  of  it  ? ' 
demanded  his  wife. 

He  laughed. 

'  I  think  I  can  safely  leave  his  case 
in  your  hands.  Don't  go  to  the  other 
extreme.  If  she  married  a  German, 
he  would  let  her  black  his  boots, — 
like  that  general  in  Municlx' 

'  Who  is  talking  of  marriage  ? '  re- 
torted Mrs.  Elmore. 

'  Captain  Ehrhardt  and  I.  That's 
what  it  comes  to  ;   and  it  can't  come 
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to  anything  else.  I  like  his  courage 
in  writing  English,  and  it's  wonderful 
how  he  hammers  his  meaning  into  it. 
■"  Lukely  "  isn't  bad,  is  it  1  And  "  my 
position  pei-mitted  me  to  take  a  wo- 
man " — I  suppose  he  means  that  he 
has  money  enough  to  marry  on — is 
delicious.  Upon  my  word,  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathie  for  he  ! ' 

'  For  shame,  Owen  !  It's  wicked  to 
make  fun  of  his  English.' 

'  My  dear,  I  respect  him  for  writing 
in  English.  The  whole  letter  is  touch- 
ingly  brave  and  fine.  Confound  him  ! 
I  wish  I  had  never  heard  of  him. 
"What  does  he  come  bothering  across 
my  path  for  ? ' 

'  Oh,  don't  feel  that  way  about  it, 
Owen  ! '  cried  his  wife.   '  It's  cruel.' 

'  I  don't.  I  wish  to  treat  him  in  the 
most  generous  manner  ;  after  all,  it 
isn't  his  fault.  But  you  must  allow, 
■Oelia,  that  it's  very  annoying  and  ex- 
tremely perplexing.  IVe  can't  make 
'UpMissMayhew's  mind  for  her.  Even 
if  we  found  out  that  she  liked  him,  it 
would  be  only  the  beginning  of  our 
troubles.  We\^e  no  right  to  give  her 
away  in  marriage,  or  let  her  involve 
her  aflfections  here.  But  be  judicious, 
•Celia.' 

'  It's  easy  enough  to  say  that ! ' 

'  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour,'  said  El- 
more. '  I'm  going  to  the  Square.  We 
musn't  lose  time.' 

As  he  passed  out  through  the  break- 
fast-room, Lily  was  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow with  her  letter  in  her  lap,  and  a 
happy  smile  on  her  lips.  When  he 
•came  back  she  happened  to  be  seated 
in  the  same  place  ;  she  still  had  a  let- 
ter in  her  lap,  but  she  was  smiling  no 
longer  ;  her  face  was  turned  from  him 
as  he  entered,  and  he  imagined  a  wist- 
ful droop  in  that  corner  of  her  mouth 
which  showed  on  her  profile. 

But  she  rose  very  promptly,  and, 
with  a  heightened  colour,  said  : 

'  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  to  an- 
swer another  letter  for  me.  Professor 
Elmoi'e.  I  manage  my  corres  pondence 
at  home  myself,  but  here  it  seemis  to 
he  different.' 


'  It  needn't  be  different  here,  LUy,' 
said  Elmore,  kindly.  '  You  can  an- 
swer all  the  letters  you  receive  in  just 
the  way  you  like.  We  don't  doubt 
your  discretion  iu  the  least.  We  will 
aljide  by  any  decision  of  yours,  on  any 
point  that  concerns  yourself.' 

'  Thank  you,'  replied  the  girl ;  '  but 
in  this  case  I  think  you  had  better 
write.' 

She  kept  slipping  Ehrhardt's  letter 
up  and  down  between  her  thumb  and 
finger  against  the  palm  of  her  left 
hand,  and  delayed  giving  it  to  him,  as 
if  she  wished  him  to  say  something  first. 

*I  suppose  you  and  Celia  have  talked 
the  matter  over  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  And  I  hope  you  have  determined 
upon  the  course  you  are  going  to  take 
quite  uninfluenced  1 ' 

'  Oh,  quite  so.' 

'  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you,'  said  El- 
more, '  that  this  gentleman  has  now 
done  everything  that  we  could  expect 
of  him,  and  has  fully  atoned  for  any 
error  he  committed  in  making  your 
acquaintance.' 

'  Yes,  I  understand  that.  Mrs.  El- 
more thought  he  might  have  written 
because  he  saw  that  he  had  gone  too 
far,  and  couldn't  think  of  any  other 
way  out  of  it.' 

'  That  occurred  to  me,  too,  though 
I  didn't  mention  it.  But  we're  bound 
to  take  the  letter  on  its  face,  and 
that's  open  and  honourable.  Have 
you  made  up  your  mind  1 ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Do  you  wish  for  delay  1  There  is 
no  reason  for  haste.' 

'  There's  no  reason  for  delay,  ei- 
ther,' said  the  girl.  Yet  she  did  not 
give  up  the  letter,  or  show  any  signs 
of  intending  to  terminate  the  inter- 
view. '  If  I  had  had  more  experience, 
I  should  know  how  to  act  better ;  but 
I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  without  the 
experience.  I  think  that,  even  in  a 
case  like  this,  we  should  try  to  do 
right,  don't  you  1 ' 

'  Yes,  above  all  other  cases,'  said 
Elmore,  with  a  laugh. 
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She  flushed  in  recognition  of  her 
absurdity. 

'  I  mean  that  we  oughtn't  to  let  our 
feelings  carry  us  away.  I  saw  so  many 
gii'ls  carried  away  by  their  feelings, 
when  the  first  regiments  went  off,  that 
I  got  a  horror  of  it.  I  think  it's 
wicked  :  it  deceives  both  ;  and  then 
you  don't  know  how  to  break  the  en- 
gagement afterwards.' 

'  You're  quite  right,  Lily,'  said  El- 
more, with  a  rising  respect  for  the  girl. 

*  Professor  Elmoi-e,  can  you  believe 
that,  with  all  the  attentions  I've  had, 
I've  never  seriously  thought  of  getting 
married  as  the  end  of  it  all  ? '  she 
asked,  looking  him  freely  in  the  eyes. 

'  I  can't  understand  it, — no  man 
could,  I  suppose — but  I  do  believe  it. 
Mrs.  Elmore  has  often  told  me  the 
same  thing.' 

'  And  this — letter — it — means  mar- 
riage. ' 

'  That  and  nothing  else.  The  man 
who  wrote  it  would  consider  himself 
cruelly  wronged  if  you  accepted  his 
attentions  without  the  distinct  purpose 
of  marrying  him.' 

She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

'  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  write  a 
refusal  for  me.' 

But  still  she  did  not  give  him  the 
letter. 

*  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
that  ? ' 

'I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  any- 
thing else.' 

Elmore  walked  unhappily  back  and 
forth  across  the  room. 

'  I  have  seen  something  of  interna- 
tional marriages  since  I've  been  in 
Europe,'  he  said,  '  Sometimes  they 
succeed ;  but  generally  th  ey 're  wretched 
faOures.  The  barriers  of  different 
race,  language,  education,  religion, — 
they're  terrible  barriers.  It's  very 
hard  for  a  man  and  woman  to  under- 
stand each  other  at  the  best ;  with 
these  differences  added,  it's  almost  a 
hopeless  case.' 

'  Yes  ;  that's  what  Mrs.  Elmore 
said.' 

'  And  suppose  you  were  married  to 


an  Austrian  officer  stationed  in  Italy. 
You  would  have  no  society  outside  of 
the  garrison.  Every  other  human 
creature  that  looked  at  you  would  hate 
you.  And  if  you  were  ordered  to  some 
of  those  half-barbaric  principalities, — 
Moldavia  or  Wallachia,  or  into  Hun- 
gary or  Bohemia, — everywhere  your 
husband  would  be  an  instrument  for 
the  suppression  of  an  alien  or  disaf- 
fected population.  What  a  fate  for  an 
American  girl ! ' 

'  If  he  were  good,'  said  the  girl,  re- 
plying in  the  abstract,  '  she  needn't 
care.' 

'  If  he  were  good,  you  needn't  care. 
No.  And  he  might  leave  the  Austrian 
service,  and  go  with  you  to  America, 
as  he  hints.  What  could  he  do  there  ? 
He  might  get  an  appointment  in  our 
army,  though  that's  not  so  easy  now  ; 
or  he  might  go  to  Patmos,  and  live 
upon  your  friends  till  he  found  some- 
thing to  do  in  civil  life.' 

Lily  broke  into  a  laugh. 

'  Why,  Professor  Elmore,  /  don't 
want  to  marry  him  !  What  in  the 
world  are  you  arguing  with  me  for  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  to  convince  myself.  I  feel 
that  I  oughtn't  to  let  these  considera- 
tions weigh  as  a  feather  in  the  balance  if 
you  ai-e  at  all — at  all — ahem  !  excuse 
me  ! — attached  to  him.  That,  of  course, 
outweighs  everything  else.' 

'  But  I'm  not  ! '  cried  the  girl. 
'  How  could  I  be  1  I've  only  met  him 
twice.  It  would  be  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous. I  know  I'm  not.  I  ought  to 
know  that  if  I  know  anything.' 

Years  afterwards,  it  occurred  to  El- 
more, when  he  awoke  one  night,  and 
his  mind,  without  any  reason,  flew 
back  to  this  period  in  Venice,  that 
she  might  have  been  referring  the 
point  to  him  for  decision.  But  now 
it  only  seemed  to  him  that  she  was 
adding  force  to  her  denial  ;  and  he 
observed  nothing  hysterical  in  the  lit- 
tle laugh  she  gave. 

*  Well,  then,  we  can't  have  it  over 
too  soon.  I'll  write  now,  if  you  will 
give  me  his  letter.' 

She  put  it  behind  her. 
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'  Professor  Elmore,'  she  said,  '  I  am 
not  going  to  have  you  think  that  he 
ever  behaved  in  the  least  presumingly. 
And  whatever  you  think  of  me,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  suppose  I  talked 
very  fi-eely  with  him, — just  as  freely 
as  I  should  with  an  American,  I 
didn't  know  any  better.  He  was  very 
interesting,  and  I  was  homesick,  and 
so  glad  to  see  any  one  who  could  speak 
English.  I  suppose  I  was  a  goose  ; 
but  I  felt  very  far  away  from  all  my 
friends,  and  I  was  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness, Even  if  he  had  never  written 
this  last  letter,  I  should  always  have 
said  that  he  was  a  true  gentleman.' 

'  Well  1 ' 

'  That  is  all.  I  can'thave  him  treated 
as  if  he  were  an  adventurer.' 

*  You  want  him  dismissed  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

'  A  man  can't  distinguish  as  to  the 
terms  of  a  dismissal.  They're  always 
insolent, — more  insolent  than  ever,  if 
you  try  to  make  them  kindly.  I 
should  merely  make  this  as  short  and 
sharp  as  possible.' 

'Yes,' she  said,  bi-eathlessly,  as  if 
the  idea  affected  her  respiration. 

*  But  I  will  show  it  to  you,  and  I 
wont  send  it  without  your  approval.' 

'  Thank  you.  But  I  shall  not  want 
to  see  it.  I'd  rather  not.'  She  was 
going  out  of  the  room. 

'  Will  you  leave  me  his  letter  ?  You 
can  have  it  again.' 

She  turned  red  in  giving  it  him.  '  I 
forgot.  Why,  it's  written  to  you,  any- 
way ! '  she  cried,  with  a  laugh,  and 
put  the  letter  on  the  table. 

The  two  doors  opened  and  closed  ; 
one  excluded  Lily  and  the  other  ad- 
mitted Mrs.   Elmore. 

'  Owen,  I  approve  of  all  you  said, 
except  that  about  the  form  of  the  re- 
fusal. /  will  read  what  you  say.  I 
intend  that  it  shall  be  made  kindly.' 

'  Very  well.  I'll  copy  a  letter  of 
yours,  or  write  from  your  dictation.' 

'No;  you  write  it,  and  I'll  criti- 
cize it.' 

*  Oh,  you  talk  as  if  I  were  eager  to 
write  the  letter  !     Can't  you  imagine 


it's  being  a  very  painful  thing  to  me  ? ' 
he  demanded. 

'  It  didn't  seem  to  be  so  before.' 

*  Why,  the  situation  wasn't  the  same 
before  he  wrote  this  letter  !  ' 

'  I  don't  see  how.  He  was  as  much 
in  earnest  then  as  he  is  now,  and  you 
had  no  pity  for  him.' 

'  Oh,  my  goodness  ! '  cried  Elmore, 
desperately.  '  Don't  you  see  the  dif- 
ference %  He  hadn't  given  any  proof 
before ' 

'Oh,  proof,  proof!  You  men  are 
always  wanting  proof  !  What  better 
proof  could  he  have  given  than  the 
way  he  followed  her  about  ?  Proof, 
indeed  !  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  have 
Lily  prove  that  she  doesn't  care  for 
him  ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Elmore,  sadly  ;  'I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  her  prove  it' 

'  Well,  you  won't  get  her  to.  What 
makes  you  think  she  does  1 ' 

'  I  don't.     Do  you  1 ' 

'  N — o,'  answered  Mrs.  Elmore,  re- 
luctantly. 

'  Celia,  Celia,  you  will  drive  me  mad 
if  you  go  on  in  this  way  !  The  gii-1 
has  told  me,  over  and  over,  that  she 
wishes  him  dismissed,  Why  do  you 
think  she  doesn't  1 ' 

'  I  don't.  Who  hinted  such  a  thing  ^ 
But  I  don't  want  you  to  enjoy  doing 
it.' 

'  Enjoy  it !  So  you  think  I  enjoy 
it  1  What  do  you  suppose  I'm  made 
of?  Perhaps  you  think  I  enjoyed 
catechising  the  child  about  her  feel- 
ings toward  him  1  Perhaps  you  think 
I  enjoy  the  whole  confounded  affair  ? 
Well,  I  give  it  up.  I  will  let  it  go. 
If  I  can't  have  your  full  and  hearty 
support,  I'll  let  it  go.  I'll  do  nothing 
about  it.' 

He  threw  Ehrhardt's  letter  on  the 
table,  and  went  and  sat  down  by  the 
window.  His  wife  took  the  letter  up 
and  read  it  over. 

'  Why,  you  see  he  asks  you  to  pass 
it  over  in  silence  if  you  don't  consent.* 

'  Does  he  1 '  asked  Elmore.  '  I 
hadn't  noticed  that.' 

'  Perhaps  you'd  better  read  some  of 
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your  letters,  Owen,  before  you  answer 
■them  !  ' 

'  Keiilly,  I  had  forgotten.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  the  letter  was  written  to 
me  at  all.  I  thought  it  was  to  Lily, 
and  she  had  got  to  thinking  so,  too. 
Well,  then,  I  won't  do  anything  about 
it.' 

He  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

'  Perhaps,'  suggested  his  wife,  '  he 
asked  that  so  as  to  leave  himself  some 
hope  if  he  should  happen  to  meet  her 
.again.' 

'  And  we  don't  wish  him  to  have 
^ny  hope.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  was  silent. 

'  Celia,'  cried  her  husband,  indig- 
nantly, '  I  can't  have  you  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  me  in  this  matter  ! ' 

*  I  suppose  I  may  have  time  to 
think,'  she  retorted. 

*  Yes,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you 
■do  think  ;  but  that  I  must  know.  It's 
a  thing  too  vital  in  its  consequences 
for  me  to  act  without  your  full  con- 
•currence.  I  won't  take  another  step 
in  it  till  I  know  just  how  far  you 
have  gone  with  me.  If  I  may  judge 
of  what  this  man's  influence  upon 
Lily  would  be  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  the  only 
real  quan-el  we've  ever  had ' 

'  Who's  quarrelling,  Owen  ? '  asked 
Mrs.  Elmore,  meekly.     '  I'm  not.' 

*  Well,  well  !  we  won't  dispute  about 
that.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
thought  with  me  that  it  was  improper 
for  him  to  address  her  in  the  car  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  still  more  improper  for  him 
to  join  you  in  the  street  % ' 

'  Yes.  But  he  was  very  gentle- 
manly. ' 

*  No  matter  about  that.  You  were 
just  as  much  annoyed  as  I  was  by  his 
letter  to  her  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  about  annoyed.  It 
scared  me.' 

'  Very  well.  And  you  approved  of 
my  answering  it  as  I  did  1 ' 

'  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
thought  you  were  acting  conscien- 
tiously.    I'll  say  that  muck' 


'  You've  got  to  say  more.  You  have 
got  to  say  you  approved  of  it ;  for  you 
know  you  did.' 

'  Oh  — approved  of  it  ?     Yes  ! ' 

'  That's  all  I  want.  Now  I  agree 
with  you  that  if  we  pass  this  letter  in 
silence,  it  will  leave  him  with  some 
hope.  You  agree  with  me  that  in  a 
marriage  between  an  American  girl 
and  an  Austrian  officer,  the  chances 
would  be  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred 
against  her  happiness  at  the  best.' 

'  There  are  a  great  many  unhappy 
marriages  at  home,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore, 
impartially. 

'  That  isn't  the  point,  Celia,  and  you 
know  it.  The  point  is  whether  you 
believe  the  chances  are  for  or  against 
her  in  such  a  marriage.     Do  you  1 ' 

'  Do  I  what  ? ' 

'  Agree  with  me  1 ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  say  they  might  be  very 
happy.     I  shall  always  say  that.' 

Elmore  flung  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

'  Well,  then,  say  what  shall  be  done 
now.' 

This  was,  perhaps,  just  what  Mrs. 
Elmore  did  not  choose  to  say.  She  was 
silent  a  long  time — so  longf  that  El- 
more  said :  '  But  there's  really  no 
haste  about  it,'  and  took  some  notes 
of  his  history  out  of  a  drawer,  and 
began  to  look  them  over,  with  his  back 
turned  to  her. 

'  I  never  knew  anything  so  heart- 
less ! '  she  cried.  '  Owen,  this  must  be 
attended  to  at  once  !  I  can't  have  it 
hanging  over  me  any  longer.  It  will 
make  me  sick.' 

He  turned  abruptly  round,  and  seat- 
ing himself  at  the  table,  wrote  a  note, 
which  he  pushed  across  to  her.  It  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  Captain  von 
Ehrhardt's  letter,  and  expressed  Miss 
Mayhew's  feeling  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  to  change  her  wish  that  the 
acquaintance  should  cease.  In  after 
years  the  terms  of  this  note  did  not 
always  appear  to  Elmore  wisely  cho- 
sen or  humanely  considered  ;  but  he 
stood  at  bay,  and  he  struck  mercilessly. 
In  spite  of  the  explicit  concurrence  of 
both  Miss  Mayhew  and  his  wife,  he  felt 
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they  were  throwincf  wholly  tipon  him 
a  responsibility  whose  fearfulness  he 
did  not  then  realize.  Even  in  his 
wife's  '  send  it  ! '  he  was  aware  of  a 
subtle  reservation  on  her  part. 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Elmore  and  Lily  again  rose 
buoyantly  from  the  conclusive  event, 
but  he  succumbed  to  it.  For  the  deli- 
cate and  fastidious  invalid,  keeping  his 
health  evenly  from  day  to  day  upon 
the  condition  of  a  free  and  peaceful 
mind,  the  strain  had  been  too  much. 
He  had  a  bad  night,  and  the  next  day 
a  gastric  trouble  declared  itself  M'hich 
kept  him  in  bed  half  the  week,  and 
left  him  very  weak  and  tremulous. 
His  friends  did  not  forget  him  during 
this  time.  Hoskins  came  regularly  to 
see  him,  and  supplied  his  place  at  the 
tahle  d'hote  of  the  Danieli,  going  to  and 
fro  with  the  ladies,  and  efficiently  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Austrian  soldiery.  From  Mr. 
Rose-Black  he  could  not  protect  them  ; 
and  both  the  ladies  amused  Elmore 
with  a  dramatization  of  how  the  Eng- 
lishman had  boldly  outwitted  them, 
and  trampled  all  their  finessing  under 
foot,  by  simply  walking  up  to  them  in 
the  reading-room,  and  saying  :  '  This 
is  Miss  Mayhew,  I  suppose,'  and  put- 
ting himself  at  once  on  the  footing  of 
an  old  family  friend.  They  read  to  El- 
more, and  they  put  his  papers  in  order, 
so  that  he  did  not  know  where  to  find 
anything  when  he  got  well  ;  but  they 
always  came  home  from  the  hotel  with 
some  lively  gossip,  and  this  he  liked 
best.  They  professed  to  recognise  an 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Andersen's 
aunt  that  his  mind  should  not  be  di- 
verted from  the  civil  service  in  India 
by  thoughts  of  young  American  ladies  ; 
but  she  sent  some  delicacies  to  Elmore, 
and  one  day  she  even  came  to  call 
with  her  nephew,  in  extreme  reluct- 
ance and  anxiety,  as  they  pretended 
to  him. 

The  next  afternoon  the  young  man 
called  alone,  and  Elmore,  who  was 
3 


now  on  foot,  received  him  in  the  par- 
lour, before  the  ladies  came  in.  Mr. 
Andersen  had  a  bunch  of  flowers  in 
one  hand,  and  a  small  wooden  box, 
containing  a  little  turtle  on  a  salad 
leaf,  in  the  other ;  the  poor  animals 
are  sold  in  the  Piazza  at  Venice  for 
souvenirs  of  the  city,  and  people  often 
carry  them  away.  Elmore  took  the  of- 
ferings simply,  as  he  took  everything 
in  life,  and  interpreted  them  as  an  ex- 
pression, however  odd,  of  Mr.  Ander- 
sen's sympathy  with  his  recent  suffer- 
ings, of  which  he  gave  him  some 
account  ;  but  he  practised  a  decent 
self-denial  here,  and  they  were  already 
talking  of  the  weather  when  the  ladies 
appeared.  He  hastened  to  exhibit  the 
tokens  of  Mr.  Andersen's  kind  remem- 
brance, and  was  mystified  by  the  young 
man's  confusion,  and  the  impatient, 
almost  contemptuous,  air  with  which 
his  wife  listened  to  him.  Hoskins 
came  in  at  that  moment  to  ask  about 
Elmore's  health,  and  showed  the  hos- 
tile civility  to  Andersen  which  young 
men  use  toward  each  other  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ladies  ;  and  then,  seeing  that 
the  latter  had  secured  the  place  at  Miss 
Mayliew's  side  on  the  sofa,  he  limped 
to  the  easy-chair  near  Mrs.  Elmore 
and  fell  into  talk  with  her  about  Rose- 
Black's  pictures,  which  he  had  just 
seen.  They  were  based  upon  an  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  moral  principles 
believed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  underlie 
Venetian  art,  and  they  were  very 
queer,  so  Hoskins  said  ;  he  roughly 
jotted  down  an  idea  of  some  of  them 
on  a  block  he  took  from  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Andersen  and  Lily  went  out 
upon  one  of  the  high  railed  balconies 
that  overhung  the  canal,  and  stood 
there,  with  their  backs  to  the  others. 
She  seemed  to  be  listening,  with  avert- 
ed face,  while  he,  with  his  cheek  lean- 
ing upon  one  hand  and  his  elbow  rest- 
ing on  the  balcony  rail,  kept  a  pensive 
attitude  after  they  had  apparently 
ceased  to  speak.  Something  in  their 
pose  struck  the  sculptor's  fancy,  and 
he  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  them  and 
was  showing  it  to  the  Elmores  when 
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Lily  suddenly  descended  into  the  room 
again,  and,  saying  something  about  its 
being  quite  dark,  went  out,  and  left 
Mr.  Andersen  to  make  his  adieux  to 
the  others.  He  startled  them  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  to  set  off  for  India  in 
the  morning,  and  he  went  away  very 
melancholy. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Hoskins, 
thoughtfully  retouching  his  sketch, 
'  that  I  should  feel  very  lively  about 
going  out  to  India  myself.' 

'  He  seems  to  be  a  very  affectionate 
young  fellow,'  observed  Elmore,  '  and 
I've  no  doubt  he  will  feel  the  separa- 
tion from  his  friends.  But  I  really 
don't  know  why  he  should  have  brought 
me  a  bouquet,  and  a  small  turtle  in  a 
box,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.' 

'  What  1 '  cried  Hoskins,  with  a 
rude  guffaw  ;  and  when  Elmore  had 
showed  his  gifts,  Hoskins  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  indecently.  His 
behaviour  nettled  Elmore,  and  it  sent 
Mrs.  Elmore  prematurely  out  of  the 
room  ;  for,  not  content  with  his  ex- 
plosions of  laughter,  he  continued  for 
some  time  to  amuse  himself  by  touch- 
ing up  with  the  point  of  his  pencil  the 
tail  of  the  turtle,  which  he  had  turned 
out  of  its  box  upon  the  table.  At  Mrs. 
Elmore's  withdrawal  he  stopped,  and 
presently  said  good-night,  rather  so- 
berly. 

Then  she  returned. 

'  Owen,'  she  asked,  sadly,  '  did  you 
really  think  these  flowers  and  that 
turtle  were  for  you  ? ' 

*  Why,  yes,'  he  answered. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I 
■wouldn't  almost  rather  it  had  been  a 
joke.  I  believe  that  I  would  rather 
despise  your  heart  than  your  head. 
'Why  should  Mr.  Andersen  bring  you 
flowers  and  a  turtle  ? ' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know. ' 

'They  were  for  Lily  !  And  your 
mistake  has  added  another  pang  to  the 
poor  young  fellow's  suffering.  She  has 
just  refused  him,'  she  said  ;  and,  as 
Elmore  continued  to  glare  blankly  at 
her,  she  added  :  '  She  was  refusing 
Jhim  there  on  the  balcony  while  that 


disgusting  Mr.  Hoskins  was  sketching 
them  ;  and  he  had  his  hand  up,  that 
way,  because  he  was  crying.' 

'  This  is  horrible,  Celia  ! '  cried  El- 
more. The  scent  of  the  flowers  lying  on 
the  table  seemed  to  choke  him  ;  the 
turtle  clawing  about  on  the  smooth 
surface  looked  demoniacal.  '  Why ' 

'  Now,  don't  ask  me  why  she  re- 
fused him,  Owen.  Of  course  she 
couldn't  care  for  a  boy  like  that.  But 
he  can't  realize  it,  and  it's  just  as  mis- 
erable for  him  as  if  he  were  a  thou- 
sand years  old.' 

Elmore  hung  his  head. 

'  It  was  all  a  mistake.  How  heart- 
less I  must  have  seemed  !  But  how 
should  I  know  any  better  1  I  am  a 
straightforward  man,  Celia  ;  and  I  am 
unfit  for  the  care  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  me.  It's  more  than  I  can  bear. 
No,  I'm  not  fit  for  it !  '  he  cried  at  last; 
and  his  wife,  seeing  him  so  crushed, 
now  said  something  to  console  him. 

'  I  know  you're  not.  I  see  it  more 
and  more.  But  I  know  that  you  will 
do  the  best  you  can,  and  that  you  will 
always  act  from  a  good  motive.  Only 
do  try  to  be  more  on  your  guard.' 

'  I  will, I  will,'  he  answered  humbly. 

He  had  a  temptation,  the  next  time 
he  visited  Hoskins,  to  tell  him  the 
awful  secret,  and  to  see  how  the  situa- 
tion of  that  night,  with  this  lurid  light 
upon  it,  affected  him  :  it  could  do  poor 
Andersen,  now  on  his  way  to  India, 
no  harm.  He  yielded  to  his  tempta- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  he  confess- 
ed his  own  blunder  about  the  flowers. 

Hoskins  whistled. 

'  I  tell  you  what,'  he  said,  after  a 
long  pause,  '  there  are  some  things  in 
history  that  I  never  could  realize, — 
like  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  for  in- 
stance, putting  on  her  best  things,  and 
stepping  down  into  the  front  parlour 
of  that  castle  to  have  her  head  off. 
But  a  thing  like  this,  happening  on 
your  own  balcony,  helps  you  to  realize 
it.' 

'  It  helps  you  to  realize  it,'  assented 
Elmore,  deeply  oppressed  by  the  tra- 
gic parallel. 
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'  He's  just  beginning  to  feel  it  about 
rnow,'  said  Hoskins,  with  strange  sa7ig 
/void.  '  I  reckon  it's  a  good  deal  like 
being  shot.  I  didn't  fully  appreciate 
my  little  hit  under  a  couple  of  days. 
Then  I  began  to  find  out  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  Look  here,'  he 
added,  '  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing ; '  and  he  pulled  the  wet  cloth 
ofi  a  breadth  of  clay  which  he  had  set 
up  on  a  board  stayed  against  the  wall. 
It  was  a  bas-relief  representing  a  fe- 
male figure  advancing  from  the  left 
corner  over  a  stretch  of  prairie  toward 
a  bulk  of  forest  on  the  right ;  bison, 
bear  and  antelope  fled  before  her  ;  a 
lifted  hand  shaded  her  eyes  ;  a  star  lit 
the  fillet  that  bound  her  hair. 

'  That's  the  be.st  thing  you've  done, 
Hoskins,'  said  Elmore.  '  What  do 
you  call  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  haven't  settled  yet.  I  have 
thought  of  "  Westward  the  Star  of 
Empire,"  but  that's  rather  long  ;  and 
I've  thought  of  "  American  Enter- 
prise." I  ain't  in  any  hurry  to  name 
it.     You  like  it,  do  you  ? ' 

*  I  like  it  immensely ! '  cried  Elmore. 
*  You  must  let  me  bring  the  ladies  to 
see  it.' 

'  Well,  not  just  yet,'  said  the  sculp- 
tor, in  some  confusion.  '  I  want  to 
get  it  a  little  further  along  first.' 

They  stood  looking  together  at  the 
figure ;  and  when  Elmore  went  away 
he  puzzled  himself  about  something  in 
it — he  could  not  tell  exactly  what. 
He  thought  he  had  seen  that  face  and 
figure  before,  bwt  this  is  what  often 
occurs  to  the  connoisseur  of  modern 
sculpture.  His  mind  heavily  reverted 
to  Lily  and  her  suitors.  Take  her  in 
one  way,  especially  in  her  subordina- 
tion to  himself,  the  girl  was  as  simply 
a  child  as  any  in  the  world — good- 
hearted,  tender  and  sweet,  and,  as  he 
•could  see,  without  tendency  to  flirta- 
tion. Take  her  in  another  way,  con- 
front her  with  a  young  and  marriage- 
able man,  and  Elmore  greatly  feared 
that  she  unconsciously  set  all  her 
beauty  and  grace  at  work  to  charm 
Jiim  :  another  life  seemed   to  inform 


her,  and  irradiate  from  her,  apart  from 
which  she  existed  simple  and  child- 
like still.  In  the  security  of  his  own 
deposited  afiections,  it  appeared  to  him 
cruelly  absurd  that  a  passion  which 
any  other  pretty  girl  might,  and  some 
other  pretty  girl  in  time  must,  have 
kindled,  should  cling,  when  once 
awakened,  so  inalienably  to  the  pretty 
girl  who  had,  in  a  million  chances, 
chanced  to  awaken  it.  He  wondered 
how  much  of  this  constancy  was  natu- 
ral, and  how  much  merely  attributive 
and  traditional,  and  whether  human 
happiness  or  misery  were  increased  by 
it,  on  the  whole. 

IX. 

In  the  respite  which  followed  the 
dismissal  of  Andersen,  the  English 
painter  Rose-Black  visited  the  El- 
mores  as  often  as  the  servant,  who  had 
orders  in  his  case  to  say  that  they 
were  impediti,  failed  of  her  duty. 
They  could  not  always  escape  him  at 
the  cafe,  and  they  would  have  left  off 
dining  at  the  hotel  but  for  the  shame 
of  feeling  that  he  had  driven  them 
away.  If  he  had  been  an  Englishman 
i-epelling  their  advances,  instead  of  an 
Englishman  pursuing  them,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  offensive.  He 
affronted  their  national  as  well  as  per- 
sonal self-esteem  ;  he  early  declai-ed 
himself  a  sympathizer  with  the  South- 
rons (as  the  London  press  then  called 
them),  and  he  expressed  the  current 
belief  of  his  compatriots  that  we  were 
going  to  the  dogs. 

'  What  do  you  really  make  of  him, 
Owen? '  asked  Mrs.  Elmore,  after  an 
evening  that,  in  its  improbable  dis- 
comfort, had  passed  quite  like  a  night- 
mare. 

'  Well,  I've  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  him.  I  have  been  won- 
dering if,  in  his  phenomenal  way,  he 
is  not  a  final  expression  of  the  national 
genius — -the  stupid  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  others  ;  the  tacit  denial  of  the 
rights  of  any  people  who  are  at  Eng- 
lish mercy ;  the  assumption  that  the 
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courtesies  and  decencies  of  life  are  for 
use  exclusively  towards  Englishmen.' 

This  was  in  that  embittered  old 
war-time  :  we  have  since  learned  how 
forbearing  and  generous  and  amiable 
Englishmen  are ;  how  they  never 
take  advantage  of  any  one  they  believe 
stronger  than  themselves,  or  fail  in 
consideration  for  those  they  imagine 
their  superiors ;  how  you  have  but  to 
show  yourself  successful  in  order  to 
win  their  respect,  and   even  affection. 

But  for  the  present  Mrs.  Elmore 
replied  to  her  husband's  perverted 
ideas,  '  Yes,  it  must  be  so,'  and  she 
supported  him  in  the  ineffectual  ex- 
periment of  deferential  politeness, 
Christian  charity,  broad  humanity, 
and  savage  rudeness  upon  Rose-Black. 
It  was  all  one  to  Rose-Black. 

He  took  an  air  of  serious  protection 
toward  Mrs.  Elmore,  and  often  gave 
her  advice,  while  he  practised  an  easy 
gallantry  with  Lily,  and  ignoi'ed  El- 
more altogether.  His  intimacy  was 
superior  to  the  accidents  of  their 
moods,  and  their  slights  and  snubs 
were  accepted  apparently  as  interest- 
ing expressions  of  a  civilization  about 
which  he  was  insatiably  curious,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  relations  of 
young  people.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  fact  that  Rose  Black,  in  his 
way,  had  fallen  under  the  spell  which 
Elmore  had  learned  to  dread ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and  he 
helplessly  waited.  He  saw  what  must 
come ;  and  one  evening  it  came,  when 
Rose-Black,  in  more  than  usually  of- 
fensive patronage,  lolled  back  upon 
the  sofa  at  Miss  Mayhew's  side,  and 
said  : 

'  About  flirtations,  now,  in  America 
— tell  me  something  about  flirtations. 
We've  heard  so  much  about  your 
American  flirtations.  We  only  have 
them  with  married  ladies  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  El- 
more would  think  of  one.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said 
Lily.  '  I  don't  know  anything  about 
flirtations.' 

This  seemed  to  amuse  Rose- Black  as 


an  uncommonly  fine  piece  of  Ameri- 
can humour,  which  was  then  just  be- 
ginning to  make  its  way  with  the 
English. 

'  Oh,  but  come,  now,  you  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  believe  that,  you  know.  If 
you  won't  tell  me,  suppose  you  show 
me  what  an  American  flirtation  is  like. 
Suppose  we  get  up  a  flirtation.  How 
should  you  begin  1 ' 

The  girl  rose  with  a  more  imposing 
air  than  Elmore  could  have  imagined 
of  her  stature  ;  but  almost  any  woman, 
can  be  awful  in  emergencies. 

'  I  should  begin  by  bidding  yoa 
good  evening,'  she  answered,  and 
swept  out  of  the  room. 

Elmore  felt  as  if  he  had  been  left 
alone  with  a  man  mortally  hurt  in 
combat,  and  were  likely  to  be  arrested 
for  the  deed.  He  gazed  with  fascina- 
tion upon  Rose-Black,  and  wondered 
to  see  him  stir,  and  at  last  rise,  and 
with  some  clumsy  words,  get  himself 
away.  He  dared  not  lift  his  gaze  to 
the  man's  eyes,  lest  he  should  see 
there  a  reflection  of  the  pain  that  fill- 
ed his  own.  He  would  have  gone 
after  him,  and  tried  to  say  something 
in  condolence,  but  he  was  quite  help- 
less to  move  ;  and  as  he  sat  still,  gazing 
at  the  door  through  which  Rose-Black 
disappeared,  Mrs.  Elmore  said,  quietly: 

'  Well,  really,  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  the  last  of  him.  You  see,  she's 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself  when 
she  knows  her  ground.  You  can't  say 
that  she  has  thrown  the  brunt  of  this 
affair  upon  you,  Owen.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  sighed 
Elmore.  '  I  think  I  suffer  less  when. 
I  do  it  than  when  I  see  it.  It's  hor- 
rible.' 

*  He  deserved  it,  every  bit,'  return- 
ed his  wife. 

'Oh,  I  dare  say,'  Elmore  granted. 
'  But  the  sight  even  of  justice  isn't 
pleasant,  I  find.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,  Owen. 
Why  do  you  care  so  much  for  this 
impudent  fellow's  little  snub,  and  yet 
be  so  indifferent  about  refusing  Cap- 
tain Ehrhardt  1 ' 
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'  I'm  not  indifferent  about  it,  my 
dear.  I  know  that  I  did  right,  but  I 
•don't  know  that  I  could  do  right  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  again.' 

In  fact,  there  were  times  when  El- 
■more  found  almost  insupportable  the 
^.bsolute  conclusion  to  which  that  busi- 
ness had  come.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
"that  anything  has  come  to  an  end  in 
this  world.  For  a  time,  death  itself 
leaves  the  ache  of  an  unsatisfied  ex- 
pectation, as  if  somehow  the  inter- 
rupted life  must  go  on,  and  there  is 
no  change  we  make  or  suffer  whicli  is 
not  denied  by  the  sensation  of  daily 
habit.  If  Ehrhardt  had  really  come 
back  from  the  vague  limbo  to  which 
he  had  been  so  inexorably  relegated, 
lie  might  only  have  restored  the  origi- 
nal situation  in  all  its  discomfort  and 
apprehension  ;  yet  maintaining,  as  he 
did,  this  perfect  silence  and  absence, 
he  established  a  hold  upon  Elmore's 
imagination  which  deepened  because 
he  could  not  discuss  the  matter  frankly 
with  his  wife.  He  weakly  feared  to 
let  her  know  what  was  passing  in  his 
thoughts,  lest  some  misconception  of 
hers  should  turn  them  into  self -accusal 
or  urge  him  to  some  attempt  at  the 
reparation  toward  which  he  wavered. 
He  really  could  have  done  nothing 
that  would  not  have  made  the  matter 
■worse,  and  he  confined  himself  to 
speculating  upon  the  character  and 
history  of  the  man  whom  he  knew 
•only  by  the  incoherent  hearsay  of  two 
excited  women,  and  by  the  brief  re- 
cord of  hope  and  passion  left  in  the 
notes  which  Lily  treasured  some- 
where among  the  archives  of  a  young 
girl's  triumphs.  He  had  a  morbid 
curiosity  to  see  these  letters  again,  but 
he  dared  not  ask  for  them  ;  and  indeed 
it  would  have  been  an  idle  self-indul- 
gence ;  he  remembered  them  perfectly 
well.  Seeing  Lily  so  indifferent,  it 
was  characteristic  of  him,  in  that 
safety  from  consequences  which  he 
■chiefly  loved,  that  he  should  tacitly 
constitute  himself,  in  some  sort,  the 
champion  of  her  rejected  suitor,  whose 
pain  he   luxuriously  fancied  in  all  its 


different  stages  and  degrees.  His  in- 
dolent pity  even  developed  into  a  sort 
of  self-righteous  abhorrence  of  the 
girl's  hardness.  But  this  was  wholly 
within  himself,  and  could  do  no  sort  of 
harm.  If  he  never  ventured  to  hint 
these  feelings  to  his  wife,  he  was  still 
farther  from  confessing  them  to  Lily; 
but  once  he  approached  the  subject  to 
Hoskins,  in  a  well-guarded  generality 
relating  to  the  different  kinds  of  sen- 
sibility developed  by  the  European 
and  Amei-ican  civilization.  A  i-ecent 
suicide  for  love  which  excited  all 
Venice  at  that  time — an  Austrian  offi- 
cer hopelessly  attached  to  an  Italian 
girl  had  shot  himself — had  suggested 
their  talk,  and  given  fresh  poignancy 
to  the  misgivings  in  Elmore's  mind. 

'  Well,'  said  Hoskins,  '  those  Dutch 
are  queer.  They  don't  look  at  women 
as  respectfully  as  we  do,  and  they  mix 
up  so  much  cabbage  with  their  romance 
that  you  don't  know  exactly  how  to 
take  them  ;  and  yet  here  you  find  this 
fellow  suffering  just  as  much  as  a  white 
man  because  the  girl's  folks  won't  let 
her  have  him.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
but  he  suffered  more  than  the  average 
American  citizen.  I  think  we  have 
a  great  deal  more  common  sense  in 
our  love-affairs.  We  respect  women 
more  than  any  other  people,  and  I 
think  we  show  them  more  true  polite- 
ness ;  we  let  'em  have  their  way  more, 
and  get  their  finger  into  the  pie  right 
along,  and  its  right  we  should  :  but  we 
don't  make  fools  of  ourselves  about 
them  as  a  general  rule.  We  know 
they're  awfully  nice,  and  they  know 
we  know  it ;  and  it's  a  perfectly  un- 
derstood thing  all  round.  We've  been 
used  to  each  other  all  our  lives,  and 
they're  just  as  sensible  as  we  are.  They 
like  a  fellow,  when  they  do  like  him, 
about  as  well  as  any  of  'em  ;  but  they 
know  he's  a  man  and  a  brother,  after 
all,  and  he's  got  ever  so  much  human 
nature  in  him.  Well,  now,  I  reckon 
one  of  these  Dutch  chaps,  the  first 
time  he  gets  a  chance  to  speak  with  a 
pretty  girl,  thinks  he's  got  hold  of  a 
goddess,  and  I  supi)ose  the  girl  feels 
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just  so  about  him.  Why,  it's  natural 
they  should, — they've  never  had  any 
chance  to  know  any  bettei-,  and  your 
feelings  are  apt  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  you,  at  such  times,  any  way.  I 
don't  blame  'em.  One  of  'em  goes  off 
and  shoots  himself,  and  the  other  one 
feels  as  if  she  was  never  going  to  get 
over  it.  Well,  now,  look  at  the  way 
Miss  Lily  acted  in  that  little  business 
of  hers  ;  one  of  these  girls  over  here 
would  have  had  her  head  completely 
turned  by  that  adventure  ;  but  when 
she  covildn't  see  her  way  exactly  clear, 
she  puts  the  case  in  your  hands,  and 
then  stands  by  what  you  do,  as  calm 
as  a  clock.' 

'  It  was  a  very  perplexing  thing.  I 
did  the  best  I  knew,'  said  Elmore. 

*  Why,  of  course  you  did,'  cried 
Hoskins,  '  and  she  sees  that  as  well 
as  you  or  I  do,  and  she  stands  by  you 
accordingly.  I  tell  you  that  girl's  got 
a  cool  head.' 

In  his  soul  Elmore  ungratefully  and 
inconsistently  wished  that  her  heart 
were  not  equally  cool ;  but  he  only 
said  : 

'  Yes,  she  is  a  good  and  sensible  girl. 
I  hope  the — the — other  one  is  equally 
resigned. ' 

'  Oh,  Ae'll  get  along,'  answered  Hos- 
kins, with  the  indifference  of  one  man 
for  the  sufferings  of  another  in  such 
matters.  We  are  able  to  offer  a  bro- 
ther very  little  comfort  and  scarcely 
any  sympathy  in  those  unhappy  affairs 
of  the  heart  which  move  women  to  a 
pretty  compassion  for  a  disappointed 
sister.  A  man  in  love  is  in  nowise 
interesting  to  us  for  that  reason  ;  and 
if  he  is  unfortunate,  we  hope  at  the 
furthest  that  he  will  have  better  luck 
next  time.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
that  a  sentimentalist  like  Elmore  stops 
to  pity  him  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
even  he  would  have  sighed  over  Cap- 
tain Ehrhardt  if  he  had  not  been  the 
means  of  his  disappointment.  As  it 
was,  he  came  away,  feeling  that  doubt- 
less Ehrhardt  had  '  got  along,'  and  re- 
solved, at  least,  to  spend  no  more  un- 
availing regrets  upon  him. 


The  time  passed  very  quietly  now, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hoskins,  the 
ladies  must  have  found  it  dull.  He 
had  nothing  to  do,  except  as  he  made- 
himself  occupation  with  his  art,  and 
he  willingly  bestowed  on  them  the 
leisure  which  Elmore  could  not  find. 
They  went  everywhere  with  him,  and 
saw  the  city  to  advantage  through  his 
efiorts.  Doors  closed  to  ordinary  cu- 
riosity opened  to  the  magic  of  his  card,, 
and  he  showed  a  pleasure  in  using 
such  little  privileges  as  his  position 
gave  him  for  their  amusement.  He 
went  upon  errands  for  them  ;  he  was 
like  a  brother,  with  something  more 
than  a  brother's  pliability  ;  he  came- 
half  the  time  to  breakfast  with  them, 
and  was  always  welcome  to  all.  He 
had  the  gift  of  extracting  comfort 
from  the  darkest  news  about  the  war  ;, 
he  was  a  prophet  of  unfailing  good  to 
the  Union  cause,  and  in  many  hours 
of  despondency  they  willingly  submit- 
ted to  the  authority  of  his  greater  ex- 
perience, and  took  heart  again. 

'  I  like  your  indomitable  hopeful- 
ness, Hoskins,'  said  Elmoi-e,  on  one  of 
those  occasions  when  the  consul  was 
turning  defeat  into  victory.  '  There's- 
a  streak  of  unconscious  poetry  in  it, 
just  as  there  is  in  your  taking  up  the 
subjects  you  do.  I  imagine  that,  so 
far  as  the  judgment  of  the  world  goes, 
our  fortunes  are  at  the  lowest  ebb- 
just  now ' 

'  Oh,  the  world  is  wrong  ! '  inter- 
rupted the  consul.  '  Those  London 
papers  are  all  in  the  pay  of  the  rel> 
els.' 

*  I  mean  that  we  have  no  sort  of 
sympathy  in  Europe  ;  and  yet  here 
you  are  embodying  in  your  conception 
of  "Westward"  the  arrogant  faith  of 
the  days  when  our  destiny  seemed 
universal  union  and  universal  domin- 
ion. There  is  something  sublime  to 
me  in  your  treatment  of  such  a  woi'k 
at  such  a  time.  I  think  an  Italian, 
for  instance,  if  his  country  were  in- 
volved in  a  life- and -death  struggle  likfr 
this  of  ours,  would  have  expressed 
something  of  the  anxiety  and  appre- 
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hension  of  the  time  in  it ;  but  this 
conception  of  yours  is  as  serenely  un- 
disturbed by  the  facts  of  the  war  as 
if  secession  had  taken  place  in  another 
planet.  There  is  something  Greek  in 
that  repose  of  feeling,  triumphant  over 
circumstance.  It  is  like  the  calm 
beauty  which  makes  you  forget  the 
anguish  of  the  Laococin.' 

'  Is  that  so,  Professor  ? '  said  Hos- 
kins,  blushing  modestly,  as  an  artist 
often  must  in  these  days  of  creative 
criticism.  He  seemed  to  reflect  awhile 
before  he  added  :  '  Well,  I  reckon 
you're  partly  right.  If  we  ever  did 
go  to  smash,  it  would  take  us  a  whole 
generation  to  find  it  out.  We  have 
all  been  raised  to  put  so  much  depen- 
dence on  Uncle  Sam  that  if  the  old 
gentleman  really  did  pass  in  his  checks 
we  should  only  think  he  was  lying  low 
for  a  new  deal,  I  never  happened  to 
think  it  out  before,  but  I'm  pretty 
sure  it's  so.' 

'  Your  work  wouldn't  be  worth  half 
so  much  to  me  if  you  had  "  thought  it 
out,"  '  said  Elmore.  '  Its  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  faith  that  makes  its 
chief  value,  as  I  said  before ;  and  there 
is  another  thing  about  it  that  inter- 
ests and  pleases  me  still  more.' 

'  What's  that  1 '  asked  the  sculptor. 

*  The  instinctive  way  in  which  you 
have  given  the  figure  an  entirely 
American  quality.  There  was  some- 
thing very  familiar  to  me  in  it  the 
first  time  you  showed  it,  but  I've  only 
just  been  able  to  formulate  my  im- 
pression :  I  see  now  that,  while  the 
spirit  of  your  conception  is  Greek,  you 
have  given  it,  as  you  ought,  the  purest 
American  expression.  Your  "  West- 
ward "  is  no  Hellenic  goddess  ;  she  is 
a  vivid  and  self-reliant  American  girl.' 

At  these  words,  Hoskins  reddened 
deeply,  and  seemed  not  to  know  where 
to  look.  Mrs.  Elmore  had  the  effect 
of  escaping  through  the  door  into  her 
own  room,  and  Miss  Mayhew  ran  out 
iipon  the  balcony.  Hoskins  followed 
each  in  turn  with  a  queer  glance,  and 
sat  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  he 
said,  '  Well^  I  reckon  I  must  be  going,' 


and  he  went  rather  abruptly  without 
oflTering  to  take  leave  of  the  ladies. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lily  came 
in  from  the  balcony  and  whipped  into 
Mrs.  Elmore's  room,  from  which  she 
flashed  again  in  swift  retreat  to  her 
own,  and  was  seen  no  more  ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Elmore  came  back,  with  a  flushed 
face,  to  where  her  husband  sat,  mys- 
tified. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  gravely,  '  I'm, 
afraid  you've  hurt  Mr.  Hoskins'  feel- 
ings.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  1 '  she  asked  ;  and 
then  she  burst  into  a  wild  cry  of 
laughter.  '  Oh,  Owen,  Owen,  you  will 
kill  me  yet  I  ' 

'  Really,'  he  replied,  with  dignity, 
'  I  don't  see  any  occasion  in  what  I 
said  for  this  extraordinary  behaviour.' 

'  Of  course  you  don't,  and  that's- 
just  what  makes  the  fun  of  it.  So^ 
you  found  something  familiar  in  Mr. 
Hoskins'  statue  from  the  first,  did 
you  1 '  she  cried.  *  And  you  didn't 
notice  anything  particular  in  it  ? ' 

'  Particular  1  Particular  1 '  he  de- 
manded, beginning  to  lose  his  patience- 
at  this. 

'  Oh,'  she  exclaimed,  '  couldn't  you 
see  that  it  was  Lily  all  over  again  1 ' 

Elmore  laughed  in  turn. 

'  Why,  so  it  is  ;  so  it  is  !  That  ac-^ 
counts  for  everything  that  puzzled 
me.  I  don't  wonder  my  maunderings 
amused  you.  It  was  ridiculous,  to  be- 
sure  !  When  in  the  world  did  she 
give  him  the  sittings,  and  how  did  you 
manage  to  keep  it  from  me  so  well  ? ' 

'Owen  !'  cried  his  wife,  with  terrible 
severity.  '  You  don't  think  that  Lil^r 
would  let  him  put  her  into  it  ? ' 

'  Why,  I  supposed — I  didn't  know 
— I  don't  see  !  how  he  could  have 
done  it  unless ' 

'  He  did  it  without  leave  or  license,' 
said  Mrs.  Elmore.  '  We  saw  it  all 
along,  but  he  never  "let  on,"  as  he 
would  say  about  it,  and  we  never 
meant  to  say  anything,  of  course.' 

'  Then,'  replied  Elmore,  delightedl 
with  the  fact,  '  it  has  been  a  purely 
unconscious  piece  of  celebration.' 
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'  Celebration  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  El- 
more, with  more  scorn  than  she  knew 
how  to  express.  '  I  should  think  as 
much  ! ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Elmore, 
with  the  pique  of  a  man  who  does  not 
care  to  be  quite  trampled  under  foot. 
'  I  don't  see  that  the  theory  is  so  very 
unphilosophical.' 

•  Oh,  not  at  all  !  '  mocked  his  wife. 
*  It's  philosophical  to  the  last  degree. 
Be  as  philosophical  as  you  please, 
Owen  ;  I  shall  love  you  still  the  same.' 
She  came  up  to  him  where  he  sat,  and 
twisting  her  arm  around  his  face, 
patronizingly  kissed  him  on  top  of  the 
head.  Then  she  released  him,  and 
left  him  with  another  burst  of  derision. 


X. 


After  this,  Elmore  had  such  an  un- 
'Comfortable  feeling  that  he  hated  to 
see  Hoskins  again,  and  he  was  relieved 
when  the  sculptor  failed  to  make  his 
usual  call,  the  next  evening.  He  had 
snot  been  at  dinner  either,  and  he  did 
not  reappear  for  several  days.  Then 
he  merely  said  that  he  had  been 
spending  the  time  at  Chioggia,  with  a 
French  painter  who  was  making  some 
studies  down  there,  and  they  all  took 
•up  the  old  routine  of  their  friendly 
life  without  embarrassment. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  Elmore  that 
Lily  was  a  little  shy  of  Hoskins,  and 
he  thought  that  she  resented  his  using 
her  charm  in  his  art ;  but  before  the 
evening  wore  away,  he  lost  this  im- 
pression. They  all  got  into  a  long 
talk  about  home,  and  she  took  her 
place  at  the  piano  and  played  some  of 
the  war  songs  that  had  begun  to  super- 
sede the  old  negro  melodies.  Then  she 
wandered  back  to  them,  with  fingers 
that  idly  drifted  over  the  keys,  and 
ended  with  '  Stop  dat  knockin','  in 
which  Hoskins  joined  with  his  power- 
ful bass  in  the  recitative,  '  Let  me  in,' 
and  Elmore  himself  had  half  a  mind 
to  attempt  a  part.  The  sculptor  rose 
as  she  struck  the  keys  with  a  final 
■crash,  but  lingered,  as  his  fashion  was 


when  he  had  something  to  propose  ; 
if  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  thing 
would  be  liked,  he  brought  it  in  as  if 
he  had  only  happened  to  remember  it. 
He  now  drew  out  a  large,  square,  cere- 
monious-looking envelope,  at  which  he 
glanced  as  if,  after  all,  he  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  it,  and  said,  '  Oh,  by 
the  by,  Mrs.  Elmore,  I  wish  you'd  tell 
me  what  to  do  about  this  thing. 
Here's  something  that's  come  to  me 
in  my  ofllcial  capacity,  but  it  isn't 
exactly  consular  business, — if  it  was  I 
don't  believe  I  should  ask  any  lady  for 
instructions, — and  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do.  It's  so  long  since  I 
corresponded  with  a  princess  that  I 
don't  even  know  how  to  answer  her 
letter.' 

The  ladies  pei'haps  feared  a  hoax  of 
some  sort,  and  would  not  ask  to  see 
the  letter  ;  and  then  Hoskins  recog- 
nised his  failure  to  }5lay  upon  their 
curiosity  with  a  laugh,  and  gave  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Elmore.  It  was  an  in- 
vitation to  a  masked  ball,  of  which  all 
Venice  had  begun  to  speak.  A  great 
Russian  lady,  who  had  come  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  Lagoons,  and  had 
taken  a  whole  floor  at  one  of  the  ho- 
tels, had  sent  out  her  cards,  apparently 
to  all  the  available  people  in  the  city, 
for  the  event  which  was  to  take  place 
a  fortnight  later.  In  the  meantime,  a 
thrill  of  preparation  was  felt  in  various 
quarters,  and  the  oi'dinary  course  of 
life  was  interrupted  in  a  way  that 
gave  some  idea  of  the  old  times,  when 
Venice  was  the  capital  of  pleasure, 
and  everything  yielded  there  to  the 
great  business  of  amusement.  Mrs. 
Elmore  had  found  it  impossible  to 
get  a  pair  of  fine  shoes  finished  until 
after  the  ball ;  a  dress  which  Lily  had 
ordered  could  not  be  made  ;  their  laun- 
dress had  given  notice  that  for  the 
present  all  fluting  and  quilling  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  one  already  heard 
that  the  chief  Venetian  perruquier  and 
his  assistants  were  engaged  for  every 
moment  of  the  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore the  ball,  and  that  whoever  had 
him    now  must  sit  up  with  her  hair 
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half-dresseci  foi'  two  nights  at  least. 
Mrs.  Elmore  had  a  fanatical  faith  in 
these  stories  ;  and  while  agreeing  with 
her  husband,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
that  mask  balls  were  wrong,  and  that 
it  was  in  bad  taste  for  a  foreigner  to 
insult  the  sorrow  of  Venice  by  a  fes- 
tivity of  the  sort  at  such  a  time,  she 
had  secretly  indulged  longings  which 
the  sight  of  Hoskins'  invitation  ren-  ■ 
dered  almost  insupportable.  Her  long- 
ings were  not  for  herself,  but  for 
Lily  ;  if  she  could  provide  Lily  with 
the  experience  of  a  masquerade  in 
Venice,  she  could  overpay  all  the 
kindnesses  that  the  Mayhews  had  ever 
done  her.  It  was  an  ambition  neither 
ignoble  nor  ungenerous,  aud  it  was 
■with  a  really  heroic  effort  that  she  si- 
lenced it  in  passing  the  invitation  to  , 
her  husband,  and  simply  saying  to  ' 
Hoskins  : 

'  Of  course  you  will  go.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  he  ans- 
wered. '  That's  the  point  I  want  some 
advice  on.  You  see,  tliis  document 
calls  for  a  lady  to  fill  out  the  bill.' 

'  Oh,'  returned  Mrs.  Elmore,  '  you 
will  find  some  Americans  at  the  hotels. 
You  can  take  them.' 

'  Well,  now,  I  was  thinking,  Mrs. 
Elmore,  that  I  should  like  to  Lake  you.' 

'  Take  me  ] '  she  echoed,  tremu- 
lously. '  What  an  idea  !  I'm  too  old 
to  go  to  mask  balls.' 

'  You  don't  look  it,'  suggested  Hos-    \ 
kins.  j 

'  Oh,  I  couldn't  go,'  she  sighed.  'But 
it's  very,  very  kind.' 

Hoskins  dropped  his  head,  and  gave    I 
the  low  chuckle   with  which  he  con- 
fessed any  little  bit  of  humbug. 

'  Well,  you  or  Miss  Lily.' 

Lily  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room  as  soon  as  the  parley  about 
the  invitation  began.  Without  asking 
or  seeing,  she  knew  what  was  in  the 
note,  and  now  she  felt  it  right  to  make 
a  feint  of  not  knowing  what  Mrs.  El- 
more meant  when  she  asked  : 

*  What  do  yoic  say,  Lily  1 ' 

When  the  question  was  duly  ex- 
plained to  her,  she  answered  languidly  : 


'  I  don't  know.  Do  you  think  I'd 
better  1  ' 

'  I  might  as  well  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  first  as  last,'  said  Hoskins. 
'  I  thought  perhaps  Mrs.  Elmore 
might  refuse,  she's  so  stiff  about  some 
things' — here  he  gave  that  chuckle  of 
his, — '  and  so  1  came  prepared  for  con- 
tingencies. It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
mightn't  be  quite  the  thing,  and  so  I 
went  around  to  the  Spanish  consul 
and  asked  him  how  he  thought  it 
would  do  for  me  to  matronize  a  young 
lady,  if  I  could  get  one,  and  he  said 
he  didn't  think  it  would  do  at  all.' 

Hoskins  let  this  adverse  decision 
sink  into  the  breasts  of  his  listeners 
before  he  added  : 

'  But  he  said  that  he  was  going 
with  his  wife,  and  that  if  we  would 
come  along  she  could  matronize  us 
both.  I  don't  know  how  it  would 
work,'  he  concluded  impartially. 

They  all  looked  at  Elmore,  who 
stood  holding  the  princess's  missive  in 
his  hand,  and  darkly  forecasting  the 
chances  of  consent  and  denial.  At 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  matter,  a 
reckless  hope  that  this  ball  might 
bring  Ehrhardt  above  their  horizon 
again  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and  be- 
came a  desperate  fear  when  the  whole 
responsibility  of  action  was,  as  usual, 
left  with  him.  He  stood,  feeling  that 
Hoskins  had  used  him  very  ill. 

'I  suppose,'  began  Mrs.  Elmore, 
very  thoughtfully,  '  that  this  will  be 
something  quite  in  the  style  of  the  old 
masqixerades  under  the  Republic' 

'  Regular  Ridotto  business,  the 
Spanish  consul  says,'  answered  Hos- 
kins. 

'  It  might  be  very  useful  to  you, 
Owen,'  she  resumed,  'in  an  historical 
way,  if  Lily  were  to  go  and  take  notes 
of  everything  ;  so  that  when  you  came 
to  that  period  you  could  describe  its 
corruptions  intelligently.' 

Elmore  laughed. 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,  my  dear,' 
he  said,  returning  the  invitation  to 
Hoskins.  '  Your  historical  sense  has 
been  awakened  late,   but  it   promises 
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to  be  very  active.  Lily  had  better  go, 
by  all  means,  and  I  shall  depend  upon 
her  coming  home  with  very  fall  notes 
upon  her  dance-list.' 

They  laughed  at  the  professor's  sar- 
casm, and  Hoskins,  having  undertaken 
to  see  that  the  last  claims  of  etiquette 
were  satisfied  by  getting  an  invitation 
sent  to  Miss  Mayhew  through  the 
Spanish  consul,  went  off,  and  left  the 
ladies  to  the  discussion  of  ways  and 
means.  Mrs.  Elmore  said  that  of 
coui'se  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  to 
get  anything  done,  and  then  set  her- 
self to  devise  the  character  that  Lily 
would  have  appeared  in  if  there  had 
been  time  to  get  her  ready,  or  if  all 
the  work-people  had  not  been  so  busy 
that  it  was  merely  frantic  to  think  of 
anything.  She  first  patriotically  con- 
sidered her  as  Columbia,  with  the 
customary  drai)ery  of  stars  and  stripes 
and  the  cap  of  liberty.  But  while 
holding  that  she  would  have  looked 
very  pretty  in  the  dress,  Mrs.  Elmore 
decided  that  it  would  have  been  too 
hackneyed  ;  and  besides,  everybody 
would  have  known  instantly  who  it 
was. 

'  Why  not  have  her  go  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Hoskins's  "  Westward"  V 
suggested  Elmore,  with  lazy  irony. 

'  The  very  thing !  '  cried  his  wife. 
'  Owen,  you  deserve  great  credit  for 
thinking  of  that ;  no  one  else  would 
have  done  it  !  No  one  will  dream 
what  it  means,  and  it  will  be  great 
fun,  letting  them  make  it  out.  We 
must  keep  it  a  dead  secret  from  Mr. 
Hoskins,  and  let  her  surprise  him  with 
it  when  he  comes  for  her  that  evening. 
It  will  be  a  very  pretty  way  of  return- 
ing his  compliment,  and  it  will  be  a 
sort  of  delicate  acknowledgment  of  his 
kindness  in  asking  her,  and  in  so  many 
other  ways.  Yes,  you've  hit  it  exactly, 
Owen  ;  she  shall  go  as  "  Westward."  ' 

'  Go  ? '  echoed  Elmore,  who  had  with 
diflBculty  realized  the  rapid  change  of 
tense.  *  I  thought  you  said  you 
couldn't  get  her  ready.' 

'  We  must  manage  somehow,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Elmore.      And  somehow  a 


shoemaker  for  the  sandals,  a  seam- 
stress for  the  delicate  flowing  draper- 
ies, a  hair-dresser  for  the  young  girl's 
rebellious  abundance  of  hair  beneath 
the  star-lit  fillet,  were  actually  found 
— with  the  help  of  Hoskins,  as  visual, 
though  he  was  not  suffered  to  know 
anything  of  the  character  to  whose 
make-up  he  contributed.  The  perru- 
quier,  a  personage  of  lordly  address 
naturally,  and  of  dignity  heightened 
by  the  demand  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, came  early  in  the  morning,  and 
had  been  received  by  Elmoi'e  with  a 
self-possession  that  ill-comported  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  Elmore,  pushing 
him  a  chair.  '  The  ladies  will  be  here 
presently. ' 

'  But  I  have  no  time  to  sit  down, 
signore  ! '  replied  the  artist,  with  au 
imperious  bow,  '  and  the  ladies  must 
be  here  instantly.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  always  said  that  if  she 
had  not  heard  this  conversation,  and 
hurried  in  at  once,  the  perruqvier 
would  have  left  them  at  that  point. 
But  she  contrived  to  appease  him  by 
the  manifestation  of  an  intelligent 
sympathy  ;  she  made  Lily  leave  her 
breakfast  untasted,  and  submit  her 
beautiful  head  to  the  touch  of  this 
man,  with  whom  it  was  but  a  head  of 
hair  and  nothing  more  ;  and  in  an  hour 
the  work  was  done.  The  artist  whisked 
away  the  cloth  which  covered  her 
shoulders, and  crying,'  Behold  ! '  bowed 
splendidly  to  the  spectators,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  criticism  or  suggestion^ 
took  his  napoleon  and  went  his  way. 
All  that  day  the  work  of  his  skill  was 
sacredly  guarded,  and  the  custodian  of 
the  treasure  went  about  with  her  head 
on  her  shoulders,  as  if  it  had  been  tem- 
porarily placed  in  her  keeping,  and 
were  something  she  was  not  at  all 
used  to  taking  care  of.  More  than 
once  Mrs.  Elmore  had  to  warn  her 
against  sinister  accidents.  '  Remem- 
ber, Lily,'  she  said,  '  that  if  anything 
did  happen,  xothixg  could  be  done  to 
save  you  ! '  In  spite  of  himself,  El- 
more shared  these  anxieties,  and  m  the 
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depths  of  his  wonted  studies  he  found 
himself  pursued  and  hai-assed  by  vague 
apprehensions,  which,  upon  analysis, 
proved  to  be  fears  for  Miss  Lily's  haii'. 
It  was  a  great  moment  when  the  robe 
came  home — rather  late — from  the 
dress-maker's,  and  had  to  be  put  on 
over  Lily's  head  ;  but  from  this  thrill- 
ing rite  Elmore  was  of  course  excluded, 
and  only  knew  of  it  afterward  by 
hearsay.  He  did  not  see  her  till  she 
came  out  just  before  Hoskins  arrived 
to  fetch  her  away,  when  she  appeared 
radiantly  perfect  in  her  dress,  and  in 
the  air  with  which  she  meant  to  carry 
it  off.  At  Mrs.  Elmore's  direction  she 
paraded  dazzlingly  up  and  down  the 
room  a  number  of  times,  looking  down 
to  see  how  her  dress  hung,  as  she 
walked.  Mrs.  Elmore,  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  scrutinized  her  in  every 
detail,  and  Elmore  regarded  her  young 
beauty  and  delight  with  a  pride  as  in- 
nocent as  her  own.  A  dim  regret, 
evaporating  in  a  long  sigh,  which  made 
the  others  laugh,  recalled  him  to  him- 
self, as  the  bell  rang  and  Hoskins 
appeared.  He  was  received  in  a  pre- 
concerted silence,  and  he  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  his  queer,  know- 
ing smile,  and  took  in  the  whole  affair 
without  a  word. 

'  Isn't  it  a  pretty  idea  1 '  said  Mrs. 
Elmore.  '  Studied  from  an  antique 
bas-relief,  or  just  the  same  as  an  an- 
tique— full  of  the  anguish  and  the  re- 
pose of  the  Laocoon.' 

'  Mrs.  Elmore,'  said  the  sculptor, 
'  you're  too  many  for  me.  1  reckon 
the  procession  had  better  start  before 
I  make  a  fool  of  myself.  Well  ! '  This 
was  all  Hoskins  could  say  ;  but  it  suf- 
ficed. The  ladies  declared  afterward 
that  if  he  had  added  a  word  more,  it 
would  have  spoiled  it.  They  had  ex- 
pected him  to  go  to  the  ball  in  the 
character  of  a  miner,  perhaps,  or  in 
that  of  a  trapper  of  the  great  plains  ; 
but  he  had  chosen  to  appear  more  na- 
turally as  a  courtier  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  '  When  you  go  in  for  a 
disguise,'  he  explained,  '  you  can't 
make  it  too  complete  ;  and  I  consider 


that  this  limp  of  mine  adds  the  last 
touch. ' 

'  It's  no  use  to  sit  up  for  them,'  Mrs» 
Elmore  said,  when  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  come  in  from  calling  good 
wishes  and  last  instructions  after  them 
from  the  balcony,  as  their  gondola 
pushed  away.  '  We  sha'n't  see  any- 
thing more  of  t/ie7u  till  morning.  Now,, 
this,'  she  added,  '  is  something  like  the 
gaiety  that  people  at  home  are  always- 
fancying  in  Europe,  Why,  I  can  re- 
member when  I  used  to  imagine  that 
American  tourists  figured  brilliantly 
in  salons  and  conversazioni,  and  spent 
their  time  in  masking:  and  throwing 
confetti  in  carnival,  and  going  to  balls- 
and  opera.  I  didn't  know  what  Ameri- 
can tourists  wei-e  then,  and  how  dis- 
mally they  moped  about  in  hotels  and 
galleries  and  churches.  And  I  didn't 
know  how  stupid  Europe  was  socially 
— how  perfectly  dead  and  buried  it 
was,  especially  for  young  people.  It 
would  be  fun  if  things  happened  so 
that  Lily  never  found  it  out !  I  don't 
think  two  offers  already — or  three,  if 
you  count  Rose-Black — are  very  bad 
for  any  girl  ;  and  now  this  ball,  com- 
ing right  on  top  of  it,  where  she  will 
see  hundreds  of  handsome  officers  ! 
Well,  she'll  never  miss  Patmos  at  this 
rate,  will  she  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  she  had  better  never  have 
left  Patmos,'suggested  Elmore,  gravely. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Owen,'  said  his  wife,  as  if  hurt. 

'  I  mean  that  it's  a  great  pity  she 
should  give  herself  up  to  the  same 
frivolous  amusement  here  that  she  had 
there.  The  only  good  that  Europe  can 
do  American  girls  who  travel  here  is 
to  keep  them  in  total  exile  from  what 
they  call  a  good  time — from  pai-ties 
and  attentions  and  flirtations  ;  to  foi'ce 
them,  through  the  hard  discipline  of 
social  deprivation,  to  take  some  inter- 
est in  the  things  that  make  for  civil- 
ization— in  history,  in  art,  in  human- 
ity.' 

^  Now,  there  I  differ  with  you,. 
Owen.  I  think  American  girls  are 
the  nicest  girls  in  the  world,  just  as 
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they  are.  And  I  don't  see  any  harm 
in  the  things  you  think  are  so  awful. 
You've  lived  so  long  here  among  your 
manuscripts  that  you've  forgotten  there 
is  any  such  time  as  the  present.  If 
you  are  getting  so  Eui'opeanized,  I 
think  the  sooner  we  go  home  the 
tetter.' 

'  I  getting  Europeanized  ! '  began 
Elmore,  indignantly. 

'  Yes,  Europeanized  !  And  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  too  severe  with  Lily, 
Owen.  The  child  stands  in  terror  of 
you  now  ;  and  if  you  keep  on  in  this 
way,  she  can't  draw  a  natural  breath 
in  the  house.' 

There  is  always  something  flattering, 
at  first,  to  a  gentle  and  peaceable  man 
in  the  notion  of  being  terrih»le  to  any 
one  ;  Elmore  melted  at  these  words, 
and  at  the  fear  that  he  might  have 
been,  in  some  way  that  he  could  not 
think  of,  really  harsh. 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  distress 
her,'  he  began. 

'  Well,  you  haven't  distressed  her 
yet,'  his  wife  relented.  '  Only  you 
must  be  careful  not  to.  She  was  going 
to  be  very  circumspect,  Owen,  on  your 
account,  for  she  really  appreciates  the 
interest  you  take  in  her,  and  I  think 
she  sees  that  it  won't  do  to  be  at  all 
free  with  strangers  over  here.  This 
ball  will  be  a  great  education  for  Lily, 
— a  great  education.  I'm  going  to  com- 
mence a  letter  to  Sue  about  her  cos- 
tume, and  all  that,  and  leave  it  open 
to  finish  up  when  Lily  gets  home.' 

When  she  went  to  bed,  she  did  not 
sleep  till  after  the  time  when  the  girl 
ought  to  have  come  ;  and  when  she 
awoke  to  a  late  breakfast,  Lily  had 
still  not  returned.  By  eleven  o'clock 
she  and  Elmore  had  ]iassed  the  stage 
of  accusing  themselves,  and  then  of 
accusing  each  other,  for  allowing  Lily 
to  go  in  the  way  they  had  ;  and  had 
•come  to  the  question  of  what  they  had 
better  do,  and  whether  it  was  practi- 
cable to  send  to  the  Spanish  consulate 
and  ask  what  had  become  of  her. 
They  had  resigned  themselves  to  wait- 
ing  for  one    half-hour    longer,    when 


they  heard  her  voice  at  the  water-gate, 
gaily  forbidding  Hoskins  to  come  up  ; 
and  running  out  upon  the  balcony, 
Mrs.  Elmore  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
courtier,  very  tawdry  by  daylight,  re- 
entering his  gondola,  and  had  only 
time  to  turn  about  when  Lily  burst 
laughing  into  the  room. 

'  Oh,  don't  look  at  me.  Professor  El- 
more ! '  she  cried.  '  I'm  literally  danced 
to  rags !  ' 

Her  dress  and  hair  were  splashed 
with  drippings  from  the  wax  candles ; 
she  was  wildly  decorated  with  favours 
from  the  German,  and  one  of  these 
had  been  used  to  pin  up  a  rent  which 
the  spur  of  a  hussar  had  made  in  her 
robe  ;  her  hair  had  escaped  from  its 
fastenings  during  the  night,  and  in 
putting  it  back  she  had  broken  the 
star  in  her  fillet ;  it  was  now  kept  in 
place  by  a  bit  of  black-and-yellow  cord 
which  an  otficer  had  lent  her. 

'  He  said  he  should  claim  it  of  me 
the  first  time  we  met,'  she  exclaimed, 
excitedly.  '  Why,  Professor  Elmore,' 
she  implored,  with  a  laugh, '  don't  look 
at  me  so  !  ' 

Grief  and  indignation  were  in  his 
heart. 

'  You  look  like  the  spectre  of  last 
night,'  he  said  with  a  dreamy  severity, 
and  as  if  he  saw  her  merely  as  a  vision. 

'  Why,  that's  the  way  1  feel  f  she 
answered  ;  and  with  a  reproachful  cry 
of  '  Owen  ! '  his  wife  followed  her  flight 
to  her  room. 

XI. 

Elmore  went  out  for  a  long  walk, 
from  which  he  returned  disconsol- 
ate at  dinner.  He  was  one  of  those 
people,  common  enough  in  our  Puritan 
civiliz-^tion,  who  would  rather  forego 
any  pleasure  than  incur  the  reaction 
which  must  follow  with  all  the  keen- 
ness of  remorse  ;  and  he  always  me- 
chanically pitied  (for  the  operation  was 
not  a  rational  one)  such  unhappy  per- 
sons as  he  saw  enjoying  themselves. 
But  he  had  not  meant  to  add  bitter- 
ness to  the  anguish  which  Lily  would 
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necessarily  feel  in  retrospect  of  the 
night's  gaiety;  he  had  not  known  that 
he  was  recognising,  by  those  unsparing 
words  of  his,  the  nervous  misgivings 
in  the  girl's  heart.  Ho  scarcely  dared 
ask,  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table  with 
Mrs.  Elmore  alone,  whether  Lily  were 
asleep. 

'  Asleep  1 '  she  echoed  in  a  low  tone 
of  mystery.      '  I  hope  so.' 

'  Celia,  Celia  !  '  he  cried,  in  despair. 
'  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  feel  terribly  at 
what  I  said  to  her.' 

'  Sh  !  At  what  you  said  to  her  1 
Oh,  yes  !  Yes,  that  was  cruel.  But 
there  is  so  much  else,  poor  child,  that 
1  had  forgotten  that.' 

He  let  his  plate  of  soup  stand  un- 
tasted. 

«  Why— why,'  he  faltered,  '  didn't 
she  enjoy  herself  1 ' 

And  a  historian  of  Venice,  whose 
mind  should  have  been  wholly  engaged 
in  philosophizing  the  republic's  diffi- 
cult past,  hung  abjectly  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  young  girl  had  or  had 
not  had  a  good  time  at  a  ball. 

'  Yes.  Oh,  yes  !  She  enjoyed  her- 
self— if  that's  all  you  require,'  replied 
his  wife.  '  Of  course  she  wouldn't 
have  stayed  so  late  if  she  hadn't  en- 
joyed herself.' 

'No,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  he 
tried  to  make  leading  ;  but  his  wife 
refused  to  be  led  by  indirect  methods. 
She  ate  her  soup,  but  in  a  manner  to 
carry  increasing  bitterness  to  Elmore 
with  every  spoonful. 

'  Come,  Celia  ! '  he  cried  at  last, 
*  tell  me  what  has  happened.  You 
know  how  wretched  this  makes  me. 
Tell  me  it,  whatever  it  is.  Of  course, 
I  must  know  it  in  the  end.  Are  there 
any  new  complications  ] ' 

'  No  new  complications,'  said  his 
wife,  as  if  resenting  the  word.  '  But 
you  make  such  a  bugbear  of  the  least 
little  matter  that  there's  no  encour- 
agement to  tell  you  anything.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  he  retorted,  '  I  haven  t 
made  a  bugbear  of  this.' 

'  You  haven't  had  the  opportunity.' 
This  was  so  grossly  unjust  that  Elmore 


merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  re- 
mained silent.  When  it  iinally  ap- 
peared that  he  was  not  going  to  ask 
anything  more,  his  wife  added  :  '  If 
you  could  listen,  like  anyone  else,  and 
not  interrupt  with  remarks  that  dis- 
tort all  one's  ideas '     Then,  as  he 

persisted  in  his  silence,  she  relented 
still  furthei'.  '  Why,  of  course,  as. 
you  say,  you  will  have  to  know  it  in 
the  end.  But  I  can  tell  you,  to  begin 
with,  Owen,  that  it's  nothing  you  can 
do  anything  about,  or  take  hold  of  in 
any  way.  Whatever  it  is,  it's  done- 
and  over  ;  so  it  needn't  distress  you 
at  all.' 

*  Ah,  I've  known  something  done 
and  over  that  distressed  me  a  great 
deal,'  he  suggested. 

'  The  princess  wasn't  so  very  young^ 
after  all,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  as  if  this 
had  been  the  point  in  dispute,  '  but 
very  fat  and  jolly,  and  very  kind.  She 
wasn't  in  costume  ;  but  there  was  a 
young  countess  with  her,  helping  to  re- 
ceive, who  appeared  as  Night, — black 
tulle,  you  know,  with  silver  stars. 
The  Princess  seemed  to  take  a  great 
fancy  to  Lily, — the  Russians  always. 
liave  sympathized  with  us  in  the  war^ 
— and  all  the  time  she  wasn't  dancing, 
the  princess  kept  her  by  her,  holding 
her  hand  and  patting  it.  The  officers- 
— hundreds  of  them  in  their  white 
uniforms  and  those  magnificent  hussar 
dresses — were  very  obsequious  to  the 
princess,  and  Lily  had  only  too  many 
partners.  She  says  you  can't  imagine 
how  splendid  the  scene  was,  with  all 
those  different  costumes,  and  the  rooms 
a  perfect  blaze  of  wax  lights;  the 
windows  were  battened,  so  that  you 
couldn't  tell  when  it  came  daylight,, 
and  she  hadn't  any  idea  how  the  time 
was  passing.  They  were  not  all  in 
masks ;  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
any  regular  hour  for  unmasking.  She 
can't  tell  just  when  the  supper  was, 
but  she  thinks  it  must  have  been  to- 
wards morning.  She  says  Mr.  Hop- 
kins got  on  capitally,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  like  him,  he  was  so  jolly 
and   good-natured ;    and   when   they 
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found  that  be  had  been  wounded  in 
the  war,  they  made  quite  a  '  belle  '  of 
bini,  as  he  called  it.  The  princess 
■{uade  a  point  of  introducing  all  the 
officers  to  Lily  that  came  up  after  they 
unmasked.  They  paid  her  the  great- 
est attention,  and  yon  can  easily  see 
that  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  there.' 

'  I  can  believe  that  without  seeing,' 
said  Elmore,  with  magnanimous  pride 
in  the  loveliness  that  had  made  him  so 
much  trouble.     '  Well  1 ' 

'  Well,  they  couldn't  any  of  them 
get  the  hang,  as  Mr,  Hoskins  said,  of 
the  character  she  came  in,  for  a  good 
while ;  but  when  they  did,  they  thought 
it  was  the  best  idea  there  :  and  it  was 
all  yoitr  idea,  Owen,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore, 
in  accents  of  such  tender  pride  that  he 
knew  she  must  now  be  appi-oaching 
the  difficult  passage  of  her  narration. 
*  It  was  so  perfectly  new  and  uncon- 
ventional. She  got  on  very  well  speak- 
ing Italian  with  the  officers,  for  she 
knew  as  much  as  they  did.' 

Here  Mrs.  Elmore  paused,  and  glanc- 
ed hesitatingly  at  her  husband.  '  They 
only  made  one  little  mistake  ;  but  that 
was  at  the  beginning,  and  they  soon 
got  over  it.'  Elmore  suffered,  but  he 
<lid  not  ask  what  it  was,  and  his  wife 
went  on  with  smooth  caution.  '  Lily 
thought  it  was  just  as  it  is  at  home, 
and  she  mustn't  dance  with  any  one 
unless  he  had  been  introduced.  So, 
after  the  first  dance  with  the  Spanish 
consul,  as  her  escort,  a  young  officer 
■came  up  and  asked  her  ;  and  she  re- 
fused, for  she  thought  it  was  a  great 
piece  of  presumption.  Afterward  the 
princess  told  her  she  could  dance  with 
any  one,  introduced  or  not,  and  so  she 
did  ;  and  pretty  soon  she  saw  this  first 
officer  looking  at  her  very  angrily,  and 
going  about  speaking  to  others  and 
glancing  toward  her.  She  felt  badly 
about  it,  when  she  saw  how  it  was ; 
and  she  got  Mr.  Hoskins  to  go  and 
speak  to  him.  Mr.  Hoskins  asked 
him  if  he  spoke  English,  and  the  offi- 
cer said  no  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  didn't 
know  Italian  either,  and  Mr.  Hoskins 
tried  him  in  Spanish, — he  picked  up  a 


little  in  New  Mexico, — and  all  at  once 
it  occui'red  to  Mr.  Hoskins  to  say. 
^^Parlezvous  Franrais  ?  "  and  says  the 
officer  instantly,   "  Qui  monsieur."  ' 

'  Of  course  the  man  knew  French. 
He  ought  to  have  tried  him  with  that 
in  the  beginning.  What  did  Hoskins 
say  then  1 '  asked  Elmore,  impatiently. 
'  He  didn't  say  anything  ;  that  was 
all  the  French  he  knew.' 

Elmore   broke    into    a   laugh   and, 

i    laughed  on  and  on  with  the  wild  ex- 

[    cess  of  a  sad  man  when  once  he  un- 

[    packs  his    heart  in   that   way.     His 

wife  did  not,  perhaps,  feel  the  absurd- 

j    ity  as  keenly  as  he,   but  she  gladly 

laughed  with  him,  for  it  smoothed  her 

[    way  to  have  him  in  this  humour. 

I        '  Mr.  Hoskins  just  took  him  by  the 

I    arm,  and  said,  "Here  !  you  come  along 

I    with  me,"  and  led  him  up  to  the  pi-in- 

cess,  where  Lily  was  sitting;  and  when 

[    the  princess  had    explained   to  him, 

Lily  rose,   and   mustered  up   enough 

French  to  say,  "Je  vous  prie,  monsieur, 

j    de  danser  avec  moi,"  and  after  that  they 

!    were  the  greatest  friends.' 

'  That  was  very  pretty  in  her  ;  it 

was  sovereignly  gracious,'  said  Elmore. 

'  Oh,  if  an  American  girl  is  left  to 

manage   for   herself   she  can  always 

manage  !  '  cried  Mrs.  Elmore. 

'  Well,  and  what  else  1 '  asked  her 
husband. 

'  Oh,  7  don't  know  that  it  amounts 
to  anything,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore ;  but 
did  not  delay  further. 

It  appeared  from  what  she  went  on 
to  say,  that  in  the  German  which  be- 
gan not  long  after  midnight,  there  was 
a  figure  fancifully  called  the  Sym- 
phony, in  which  musical  toys  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  dancers  in  pairs  ; 
the  possessor  of  a  small  pandean-pipe, 
or  tin  horn,  went  about  sounding  it 
till  he  found  some  lady  similarly  equip- 
ped, when  he  demanded  her  in  the 
dance.  In  this  way  a  tall  mask  to 
whom  a  penny  trumpet  had  fallen, 
was  stalking  to  and  fro  among  the 
waltzers,  blowing  the  silly  plaything 
with  a  disgusted  air,  when  Lily,  all 
unconscious    of    him,  where   she  sat 
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-with  her  hand  in  that  of  her  faithful 
princess,  breathed  a  responsive  note. 
The  mask  was  instantly  at  her  side, 
and  she  was  whirling  away  in  the 
waltz.  She  tried  to  make  him  out, 
but  she  had  already  danced  with  so 
many  people  that  she  was  unable  to 
decide  whether  she  had  seen  this  mask 
before.  He  was  not  disguised,  except 
by  the  little  visor  of  black  silk  coming 
down  to  the  point  of  his  nose ;  his 
blond  whiskers  escaped  at  either  side, 
and  his  blond  mustache  swept  beneath 
like  the  whiskers  and  mustaches  of 
fifty  other  officers  present,  and  he  did 
not  speak.  This  was  a  permissible 
caprice  of  his,  but,  if  she  were  resolved 
to  make  him  speak,  this  also  was  a 
permissible  caprice.  She  made  a  whole 
turn  of  the  room  in  studying  up  the 
Italian  sentence  with  which  she  as- 
sailed him  : 

'  I'erdoni,  Maschere  :  ma  cosa  ha 
ditto  V     Non  ho  ben  inteso.' 

'  Speak  English,  Mask,'  came  the 
reply,      '  I  did  not  say  anything.' 

It  came  certainly  with  a  German 
accent,  and  with  a  foreigner's  deliber- 
ation ;  but  it  came  at  once  and  clearly. 

The  English  astonished  her,  and 
somehow  it  daunted  her,  for  the  mask 
spoke  very  gravely  ;  but  she  would 
not  let  him  imagine  that  he  had  put 
her  down,  and  she  rejoined,  laugh- 
ingly : 

'Oh, I  knew  that  you  hadn't  spoken, 
but  I  thought  I  would  make  you.' 

'  You  think  you  can  make  me  do 
what  you  will  1 '  asked  the  mask. 

'  Oh,  no.  I  don't  think  I  could 
make  you  tell  me  who  you  are,  though 
I  should  like  to  make  you.' 

'  And  why  should  you  wish  to  know 
me  1  If  you  met  me  in  the  Piazza  you 
would  not  recognise  my  salutation.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  1 '  demand- 
ed Lily.  '  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  understood  yet  already,' 
answered  the  mask.  'Your  compatriot, 
with  whom  you  live,  wishes  to  be  well 
seen  by  the  Italians,  and  he  would  not 
let  you  bow  to  an  Austrian.' 


'That  is  not  so,' exclaimed  Lily,  indig- 
nantly. '  Professor  Elmore  wouldn't 
be  so  mean  ;  and,  if  he  would  / 
shouldn't.'  She  was  frightened,  but 
she  felt  her  spirit  rising.  '  You  seem 
to  know  so  well  who  I  am ;  do  you 
think  it  is  fair  for  you  to  keep  me  in 
ignorance  1 ' 

'  I  cannot  remain  masked  withovit 
your  leave.  Shall  I  unmask  1  Do 
you  insist.' 

'  On,  no,'  she  replied.  '  You  will 
have  to  unmask  at  supper,  and  then  I 
shall  see  you.  I'm  not  impatient.  I 
prefer  to  keep  you  for  a  mystery.' 

'  You  will  be  a  mystery  to  me  even 
when  you  unmask,'  replied  the  mask, 
gravely. 

Lily  was  ill  at  ease,  and  she  gave  a 
little  unsuccessful  laugh. 

'  You  seem  to  take  the  mystery 
very  coolly,'  she  said,  in  default  of 
anything  else. 

'  I  have  studied  the  American  man- 
ner,' replied  the  mask.  '  In  America 
they  take  everything  coolly  :  life  and 
death,  love  and  hate — all  things.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  1  Y'ou 
have  never  been  in  America.' 

'  That  is  not  necessary,  if  the 
Americans  come  here  to  show  us.' 

'  They  are  not  true  Americans  if 
they  show  you  that,'  cried  the  girl 

'No?' 

'  But  I  see  that  you  are  only  amus- 
ing yourself.' 

'  And  have  you  never  amused  your- 
self with  me  ? ' 

'  How  could  I,'  she  demanded,  '  if  I 
never  saw  you  before  1 ' 

'  But  are  you  sure  of  that  1 '  She 
did  not  answer,  for  in  this  masquerade 
banter  she  had  somehow  been  growing 
unhappy.  *  Shall  I  pi-ove  to  you  that 
you  have  seen  me  before  1  Y^'ou  dare 
not  let  me  unmask.' 

'  Oh,  I  can  wait  till  supper.  I  shall 
know  then  that  I  have  never  seen  you 
before.  I  forbid  you  to  unmask  till 
supper.  Will  you  obey  ? '  she  cried, 
anxiously. 

*  I  have  obeyed  in  harder  things,' 
replied  the  mask. 
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She  refused  to  recognise  anything 
but  meaningless  badinage  in  his  words. 
'  Oh,  as  a  soldier,  yes  !  You  must 
be  used  to  obeying  orders.'  He  did  not 
reply,  and  she  added,  releasing  her 
hand  and  slipping  it  into  his  arm,  '  I 
am  tired  now  ;  will  you  take  me  back 
to  the  princess  ? ' 

He  led  her  silently  to  her  place,  and 
left  her  with  a  profound  bow. 

'  Now,'  said  the  princess,  '  they 
shall  give  you  a  little  time  to  breathe. 
I  will  not  let  them  make  you  dance 
every  minute.  They  are  indiscreet. 
You  shall  not  take  any  of  their  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  so  you  can  fairly 
escape  till  supper.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Lily,  absently, 
'  that  will  be  the  best  way  ;  '  and  she 
sat  languidly  watching  the  dancers.  A 
young  naval  officer  who  spoke  English 
ran  aci-oss  the  floor  to  her. 

'  Come,'  he  cried,  '  I  shall  have 
twenty  duels  on  my  hands  if  I  let  you 
rest  here,  when  there  are  so  many 
who  wish  to  dance  with  you.'  He 
threw  a  pipe  into  her  lap,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  pipe  sounded  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

'  This  is  a  conspiracy  ! '  exclaimed 
the  girl.  '  I  will  not  have  it  !  I  am 
not  going  to  dance  any  more.'  She 
put  the  pipe  back  into  his  hands  ;  he 
placed  it  to  his  lips  and  sounded  it 
several  times,  and  then  dropped  it  into 
her  lap  again  with  a  laugh,  and  van- 
ished in  the  crowd. 

'  The  little  fellow  is  a  rogue,'  said 
the  princess.  '  But  he  is  not  so  bad 
as  some  of  them.  Monsieur,'  she  cried 
in  French  to  the  fair-whiskered,  tall 
mask  who  had  already  presented  him- 
self before  Lily,  '  J  will  not  permit  it, 
if  it  is  for  a  trick.  You  must  unmask, 
or  I  will  dispense  mademoiselle  from 
dancing  with  you.' 

The  mask  did  not  reply,  but  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Lily  with  an  appeal 
which  the  holes  of  the  visor  seemed  to 
intensify. 

'  It  is  a  promise,'  she  said  to  the 
princess,  rising  in  a  sort   of  fascina- 


tion. '  I  have  forbidden  him  to  un- 
mask before  supper.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  answered  the  prin- 
cess, '  if  that  is  the  case.  But  make 
him  bring  you  back  soon ;  it  is  almost 
time.' 

'  Did  you  hear,  Mask  ] '  asked  the 
girl,  as  they  waltzed  away.  '  I  will 
only  make  two  turns  of  the  room  with 
you.' 

'  Perdoni  / ' 

'  This  is  too  bad  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
'  I  will  not  be  trifled  with  in  this  way. 
Either  speak  English  or  unmask  at 
once. ' 

The  mask  again  answered  in  Ita- 
lian, with  a  repeated  apology  for  not 
understanding. 

'  You  understand  very  well,'  re- 
torted Lily,  now  really  indignant, 
'  and  you  know  that  this  passes  a 
jtst.' 

'  Can  you  speak  German  ] '  asked 
the  mask  in  that  tongue. 

'  Yes,  a  little,  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  speak  it.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  me  you  can  say  it  in  English. ' 

'  I  cannot  understand  English  i-e- 
plied  the  mask,  still  in  German,  and 
now  Lily  thought  the  voice  seemed 
changed  ;  but  she  clung  to  her  belief 
that  it  was  some  hoax  played  at  her 
expense,  and  she  continued  her  eflbrts 
to  make  him  answer  her  in  English. 
The  two  turns  around  the  room  had 
stretched  to  half  a  dozen  in  this  futile 
task,  but  she  felt  herself  jx>werless  to 
leave  the  mask,  who,  for  his  part,  be- 
trayed signs  of  embarrassment,  as  if 
he  had  undertaken  a  ruse  of  which  he 
repented.  A  confused  movement  in 
the  crowd,  and  a  sudden  cessation  of 
the  music  recalled  her  to  herself,  and 
she  now  took  her  partner's  arm  and 
hurried  with  him  toward  the  place 
where  she  had  left  the  princess.  But 
the  princess  had  already  gone  into  the 
supper  room,  and  she  had  no  other  re- 
course than  to  follow  with  the  stran- 
ger. 

As  they  entered  the  supper-room 
she  removed  her  little  visor,  and  she 
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felt,  rather  tbau  she  saw,  the  mask 
put  up  his  hand  and  lift  away  his  own : 
he  turned  his  head,  and  looked  down 
upon  her  with  the  face  of  a  man  she 
had  never  seen  befoi'e. 

'  Ah,  you  are  there  I '  she  heard  the 
princess's  voice  calling  to  her  from 
one  of  the  tables.  '  How  tired  you 
look  !  Here — here  !  I  will  make  you 
drink  this  glass  of  wine.' 

The  oliicer  wlio  brought  her  the 
wine  gave  her  his  arm  and  led  her  to 
tlie  pi'incess,  and  the  late  mask  mixed 
with  the  two-score  other  tall  blond 
oilicers. 

The  night  which  stretched  so  far 
into  the  day  ended  at  last,  and  she 
followed  Hoskins  down  to  their  gon- 
dola. He  entered  the  boat  first,  to 
give  her  his  hand  in  stepping  from  the 
riva ;  at  the  same  moment  she  in- 
voluntarily turned  at  the  closing  of 
the  door  behind  her,  and  found  at  her 
side  the  tall  blond  mask,  or  one  of 
the  masks,  if  there  were  two,  who  had 
danced  with  her.  He  caught  her  hand 
suddenly  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it. 

'  Adieu — forgive  I '  he  mu^-mured  in 
English,  and  then  vanished  in  doors 
again. 

'  Owen,'  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  dram- 
atically, at  the  end  of  her  narration, 
'  who  do  you  think  it  could  have 
been  % ' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  who  it  was, 
Celia,'  replied  Elmore,  with  a  heat 
evidently  quite  unexpected  to  his 
wife,  '  and  if  Lily  has  not  been  seri- 
ously annoyed  by  the  matter  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  hap[iened.  I  have  had 
my  regrets  —my  doubts — whether  I 
did  not  dismiss  that  man's  pretensions 
too  curtly,  too  unkindly.  But  I  am 
convinced  now  that  we  did  exactly 
right,  and  that  she  was  wise  never  to 
bestow  another  thought  upon  him.  A 
man  capable  of  contriving  a  petty 
persecution  of  this  sort — of  pursuing 
a  young  girl  who  has  rejected  him  in 
this  shameless  manner — is  no  gentle- 
man.' 

'  It   v:as  a   persecution,'  said   Mrs. 


Elmore,  with  a  dazed  air,  as  if  this 
view  of  the  case  had  never  occurred 
to  her. 

'A  miserable,  unworthy  persecu- 
tion !  '  repeated  her  husband. 

'Yes.' 

'  And  we  are  well  rid  of  him.  He 
has  relieved  mr  by  this  last  perform- 
ance, immensely  ;  and  I  trust  that  if 
Lily  had  any  secret  lingering  regrets, 
he  has  given  her  a  final  lesson. 
Though  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  her. 
poor  girl,  she  didn't  seem  to  need  it.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  listened  with  a  strange 
abeyance  ;  she  looked  beaten  and  be- 
wildered, while  he  vehemently  uttered 
these  words.  She  could  not  meet 
his  eyes,  with  her  consciousness  of 
having  her  intended  romance  thrown 
back  upon  her  hands ;  and  he  seemed 
in  no  wise  eager  to  meet  hers,  for 
whatever  consciousness  of  his  own. 

'  Well,  it  isn't  at  all  certain  that  he 
was  the  one,  after  all,'  she  said. 

XIL 

Long  after  the  ball,  Lily  seemed  to 
Elmore's  eyes  not  to  have  recovei-ed 
her  former  tone.  He  thought  she 
went  about  languidly,  and  that  she 
was  fitful  and  dreamy,  breaking  from 
moods  of  unwonted  abstraction  in 
bursts  of  gaiety  as  unnatural.  She 
did  not  talk  much  of  the  ball  :  he 
could  not  be  sure  that  she  ever  recui-- 
red  to  it  of  her  own  motion.  Hoskins 
continued  to  come  a  gi-eat  deal  to  the 
house,  and  she  often  talked  with  him 
for  a  whole  evening ;  Elmore  fancied 
she  was  very  serious  in  these  talks. 

He  wondered  if  Lily  avoided  him, 
or  whether  this  was  only  an  illusion 
of  his  ;  but  in  any  case,  he  was  glad 
that  the  girl  seemed  to  find  so  much 
comfort  in  Hoskins's  company,  and 
when  it  occurred  to  him  he  always 
said  something  to  encourage  his  visits. 
His  wife  was  singularly  quiescent  at 
this  time,  as  if,  having  accomplished 
all  she  wished  in  Lily's  presence  at 
the  princess's  ball,  she  was  willing  to 
rest  for  awhile  from  further  social  en- 
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deavour.  Life  was  falling  into  the 
dull  routine  again,  and  after  the  past 
shockshis  nerves  were  gratefully  cloth- 
ing themselves  in  the  old  habits  of 
tranquillity  once  more,  when  one  day 
a  letter  came  from  the  overseers  of 
Patmos  University,  offering  him  the 
presidency  of  that  institution  on  con- 
dition of  his  early  return.  The  board 
had  in  view  certain  changes,  intended 
to  bring  the  university  abreast  with 
the  times,  which  they  hoped  would 
meet  his  approval. 

Among  those  was  a  modification  of 
the  name,  which  was  hereafter  to  be 
Patmos  University  and  Military  In- 
stitute. The  board  not  only  believed 
that  popular  feeling  demanded  the  in- 
troduction of  military  drill  into  the 
college,  but  they  felt  that  a  college 
which  had  been  closed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Rebellion,  through  the  de- 
dication of  its  president  and  nearly  all 
its  students  to  the  war,  could  in  no 
way  so  gracefully  recognise  this  proud 
fact  of  its  history  as  by  hereafter 
making  war  one  of  the  arts  which  it 
taught.  The  board  explained  that  of 
course  Mr.  Elmore  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  charge  of  this  branch 
of  instruction  at  once.  A  competent 
military  assistant  would  be  provided 
and  continued  under  him  as  long  as 
he  should  deem  his  services  essential. 
The  letter  closed  with  a  cordial  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  of  Elmore's  old 
friends  to  have  him  once  more  in  their 
midst,  at  the  close  of  labours  which 
they  were  sure  would  do  credit  to  the 
good  old  university  and  to  the  whole 
city  of  Patmos. 

Elmore  read  this  letter  at  breakfast, 
and  silently  handed  it  to  his  wife  : 
they  were  alone,  for  Lily,  as  now  of- 
ten happened,  had  not  yet  risen. 

'  Well  ? '  he  said,  when  she  had  read 
it  in  her  turn.  She  gave  it  back  to 
him  with  a  look  in  her  dimmed  eyes 
which  he  could  not  mistake.  *  I  see 
there  is  no  doubt  of  your  feelings, 
Celia,'  he  added. 

*  I  don't  wish  to  urge  you,'  she  re- 
plied,  '  but,  yes,  I  should  like  to  go 


back.  Yes,  I  am  home- sick.  I  have 
been  afraid  of  it  before,  but  this  chance 
of  returning  makes  it  certain.' 

'  And  you  see  nothing  ridiculous  in 
my  taking  the  presidency  of  a  militai-y 
in.stitute  1 ' 

'  They  say  expressly  that  they  don't 
expect  you  to  give  instruction  in  thai 
branch. ' 

'  No,  not  immediately,  it  seems,'  he 
said,  with  his  pensive  irony.  '  And 
the  history  ? ' 

'  Haven't  you  almost  got  notes  en- 
ough ? ' 

Elmore  laughed  sadly. 
'  I  have  been  here  two  years.  It 
would  take  me  twenty  years  to  write 
such  a  history  of  Venice  as  I  ought 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  write  ;  it  would 
take  me  five  years  to  scamp  it  as  1 
thought  of  doing.  Oh,  I  dare  say  I 
had  better  go  back.  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  money  to  give  to  a 
work  I  never  was  fit  for, — of  whose 
magnitude  even  I  was  unable  to  coa- 
ceive.' 

'  Don't  say  that ! '  cried  his  wife, 
with  the  old  sympathy.  '  You  will 
write  it  yet,  I  know  you  will.  I  would 
rather  spend  all  my  days  in  this — 
watery  mausoleum  than  have  you  talk 
i    so,  Owen.' 

j        '  Thank    you,    my    dear ;    but  the 

i    work  won't  be  lost,  even  if  I  give  it 

j    up  at  this  point.     I  can  do  something 

i    with  my  material,    I    suppose.     And 

j   you  know  that  if  I  didn't  wish  to  give 

I    up  my  project,  I  couldn't.     It's  a  sign 

I    of  my  unfitness  for  it  that  I'm  able  to 

abandon  it      The  man  who  is  born  to 

I    write  the  history  of  Venice  will  have 

I    no  volition  in  the  matter  ;  he  cannot 

leave  it,  and  he  will  not  die  till  he  has 

finished.' 

He  feebly  crushed  a  bit  of  bread  in 
his  fingers  as  he  ended  with  this  buret 
of  feeling,  and  he  shook  his  head  in 
sad  negation  to  his  wife's  tender  pro- 
test : 

'  Oh,  you  will  come  back  some  day 
to  finish  it !  ' 

'No  one  ever  comes  back  to  finish  a. 
history  of  Venice,'  he  said. 
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'  Oh,  yes,  you  will,'  she  returned. 
'  But  you  need  the  rest  from  this  kind 
of  work,  now,  jnstas  you  needed  rest 
from  your  college  work  before.  You 
need  a  change  of  stand-point, — and 
the  American  stand-point  will  be  the 
very  thing  lor  you.' 

'  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,'  he  admit- 
ted. '  At  any  I'ate,  this  is  a  handsome 
offer,  and  most  kindly  made,  Celia. 
It's  a  great  compliment.  I  didn't  sup- 
pose they  valued  me  so  much.' 

'  Of  course  they  valued  you,  and 
they  will  be  very  glad  to  get  you.  I 
call  it  merely  letting  the  historic  ma- 
terial ripen  in  your  mind,  or  else  I 
shouldn't  let  you  accept.  And  I  shall 
be  glad  to  go  home,  Owen,  on  Lily's 
account.  The  child  is  getting  no  good 
here  ;  she's  drooping.' 

'  Drooping  ? ' 

'  Yes.  Don't  you  see  how  she 
mopes  about  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid  —  that — I — have — no- 
ticed.' 

He  was  going  to  ask  why  she  was 
drooping  ;  but  he  could  not.  He  said, 
recurring  to  the  letter  of  the  over- 
seers : 

'  So  Patmosuis  a  city.' 

'  Of  course  it  is,  by  this  time,'  said 
his  wife,  '  with  all  that  prosperity.' 

Now  that  they  were  determined  to 
go,  their  little  preparations  for  return 
were  soon  made ;  and  a  week  after 
Elmore  had  written  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  overseers,  they  were  ready  to 
follow  his  letter  home.  Their  decision 
was  a  blow  to  Hoskins  under  which 
he  visibly  suffered  ;  and  they  did  not 
realize  till  then  in  what  fond  and 
affectionate  friendship  he  held  them 
all.  He  now  frankly  spent  his  whole 
time  with  them ;  he  disconsolately 
helped  them  pack,  and  he  did  all  that 
a  consul  could  do  to  secure  free  entry 
for  some  objects  of  Venice  that  they 
wished  to  get  in  without  payment  of 
duties  at  New  York. 

He  said  a  dozen  times  : 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  vnll  do  when 
you're  gone  ;'  and  toward  the  last  he 


alarmed  them  for  his  own  interests  by 
beginning  to  say,  '  Well,  I  don't  see 
but  what  I  will  have  to  go  along,' 

The  last  night  but  one,  Lily  felt  it 
her  duty  to  talk  to  him  very  seriously 
about  his  future  and  what  he  owed  to 
it.  k^he  told  him  that  he  must  stay  in 
Italy  till  he  could  bring  home  some- 
thing that  would  honour  the  great, 
precious,  suffering  country  for  which 
he  had  fought  so  nobly,  and  which 
they  all  loved.  She  made  the  tears 
come  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
when  she  said  that  she  should  always 
be  proud  to  be  associated  with  one  of 
his  works,  Hoskins's  voice  was  quite 
husky  in  replying  :  '  '  Is  that  the  way 
you  feel  about  it  1 ' 

He  went  away  promising  to  remain 
at  least  till  he  had  finished  his  bas- 
relief  of  '  Westward,'  and  his  figure  of 
the  Pacific  Slope  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  sent  around  by  Sifacchino  a 
note  to  Lily. 

She  ran  it  through  in  the  presence 
of  the  Elmores,  before  whom  she  re- 
ceived it,  and  then,  with  a  cry  of  '  I 
think  Mr.  Hoskins  is  too  had  !  '  she 
threw  it  into  Mrs.  Elmore's  lap,  and, 
catching  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
she  burst  into  tears  and  went  out  of 
the  room.     The  note  read  : 

Dear  Miss  Lily  :  Yoiir  kind  interest  in 
me  gives  me  courage  to  say  something  that 
will  very  likely  make  me  hateful  to  you  for 
evermore.  But  I  have  got  to  say  it,  and  you 
have  got  to  know  it ;  and  it's  all  the  worse 
for  me  if  you  have  never  suspected  it.  I  want 
to  give  my  whole  life  to  you,  wherever  and 
however  you  will  have  it.  With  you  by  my 
side,  1  feel  as  if  I  could  really  do  something 
that  you  would  not  be  ashamed  of  in  sculp- 
ture, and  I  believe  that  I  could  make  you 
happy.  I  suppose  I  believe  this  because  I 
love  yon  very  dearly,  and  I  know  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  not  think  this  is  reason 
enough.  But  I  wo\ild  take  one  chance  in  a 
million,  and  be  only  too  glad  of  it.  I  hope 
it  will  not  worry  you  to  read  this  :  as  I  said 
before,  I  had  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  it  won't  be 
altogether  a  surprise.  I  might  go  on,  but  I 
suppose  that  until  I  hear  from  you  I  had  bet- 
ter give  you  as  little  of  my  eloquence  as  pos- 
sible. 

'Clay  Hoskins.' 

'  Well,  upon  my  word,'  said  Elmore, 
to  whom  his  wife  had  transferred  the 
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letter,  '  this  is  very  indelicate  of  Ilos- 
kins  !  I  must  say,  I  exi)ected  some- 
thing better  of  him.' 

He  looked  at  the  note  with  a  face 
of  disgust. 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  had  a  right 
to  expect  anything  better  of  him,  as 
you  call  it,'  retorted  his  wife.  '  It's 
perfectly  natural.' 

'  Natural  ! '  cried  Elmore.  '  To  put 
this  upon  us  at  the  last  moment,  when 

he  knows  how  much  trouble  I've ' 

Lily  re-entered  the  room  as  precipi- 
tately as  she  had  left  it,  and  saved  him 
from  betraying  himself  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  contidences  in  Hoskins. 

'  Professor  Elmore,'  she  said,  bend- 
ing her  reddened  eyes  upon  him,  '  I 
want  you  to  answer  this  letter  for 
me  ;  and  I  don't  want  you  to  write  as 
you — I  mean,  don't  make  it  so  cutting 
— so — so — .  Why,  I  like  Mr.  Hos- 
kins !  He's  been  so  kind .'  And  if 
you  said  anything  to  wound  his  feel- 
ings   ' 

'  I  shall  not  do  that,  you  may  be 
sure  ;  because,  for  one  reason,  I  shall 
say  nothing  at  all  to  him,'  replied  El- 
more. 

'  You   won't    write    to   him  1 '    she 
gasped. 
'No.' 

'  Why,  what  shall  I  do-o-oo  ? '  de- 
manded Lily,  prolonging  the  syllable 
in  a  burst  of  grief  and  astonishment. 
'I  don't  know,'  answered  Elmore. 
'  Owen,'  cried  his  wife,  interfering 
for  the  first  time,  in  i-esponse  to  the 
look  of  appeal  that  Lily  turned  upon 
her,   '  you  "must  write  ! 

'Celia,'  he  retorted,  boldly, '  I  wont 
write.  I  have  a  genuine  regard  for 
Hoskins  ;  I  respect  him,  and  I  am 
veiy  grateful  to  him  for  all  his  kind- 
ness to  you.  He  has  been  like  a  bro- 
ther to  you  both.' 

'  Why,  of  course,'  interrupted  Lily  ; 
'  I  never  thought  of  him  as  anything 
but  a  brother.' 

'  And  though  I  must  say  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  thoughtful  and 
— and — more  considei*ate  in  him  not 
to  do  this " 


'  We  did  everything  we  could  to 
fight  him  off  from  it,'  interrupted  Mrs. 
Elmore,  '  both  of  us.  We  saw  that 
it  was  coming,  and  we  tried  to  stop  it. 
But  nothing  would  help.  Perhaps,  as 
he  says,  he  did  have  to  do  it.' 

"  I  didn't  dream  of  his — having  any 
such  idea,'  said  Elmore.  '  I  felt  so 
perfectly  safe  in  his  coming;  I  trusted 
everything  to  him.' 

'  I  suppose  you  thought  his  wanting 
to  come  was  all  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion,'said  hiswife,  disdainfully.  'Well, 
now  you  see  it  wasn't' 

'  Yes  ;  but  it's  too  late  now  to  help 
it  ;  and  though  I  think  he  ought  to 
have  spared  us  this,  if  he  thought 
there  was  no  hope  for  him,  still  I  can't 
bring  myself  to  inflict  pain  upon  him, 
and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I 
won't' 

"  But  how  is  he  to  be  answered  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  You  can  answer 
him.' 

*  I  could  never  do  it  in  the  world  !  ' 

'  I  own  it's  difficult,'  said  Elmore, 
coldly. 

'  Oh,  /  will  answer  him — I  will  an- 
swer him,'  cried  Lily,  '  rather  than 
have  any  trouble  about  it.  Here — 
here,'  she  said,  reaching  blindly  for 
pen  and  paper,  as  she  seated  herself 
at  Elmore's  desk,  '  give  me  the  ink, 
quick.  Oh,  dear  !  What  shall  I  say? 
What  date  is  it  ?— the  -Joth  1  And 
it  doesn't  matter  about  the  day  of  the 
week.  "  Dear  Mi-.  Hoskins — Dear 
Mr.  Hoskins — Dear  Mr.  Hosk  " — 
Ought  you  to  put  Clay  Hoskins,  Esq., 
at  the  top  or  the  bottom — or  not  at 
all,  when  you've  said  Dear  Mr.  Hos- 
kins? Esquire  seems  so  cold,  any- 
way, and  I  icovH  put  it !  "  Dear  Mr. 
Hoskins  '' — Professor  Elmore  !  '  she 
implored,  reproachfully,  '  tell  me  what 
to  say ! ' 

'  That  would  be  equivalent  to  writ- 
ing the  letter,'  he  began. 

'  Well,  write  it  then,'  she  said, 
throwing  down  the  pen.  '  I  don't  ask 
you  to  dictate  it.  Write  it, — write 
anything, — just  in  pencil,  you  know  ; 
that  won't  commit  you  to  anything; 
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they  say  a  thing  in  pencil  isn't  legal, 
— and  I'll  copy  it  out  in  the  first  per- 
son.' 

'  Owen,'  said  his  wife,  '  you  shall 
not  refuse  !  It's  inhuman,  it's  inhos- 
pitable, when  Lily  wants  you  to  do 
so.  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ! ' 

Elmore  desperately  caught  up  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  Lily  had 
written  '  Dear  Mr.  Hoskins,'and  with 
a  ci-y  of  '  Well,  well  ! '  he  added  some 
skilfully  balanced  and  ornately  anti- 
thetical phrases,  in  which  she  forbade 
all  hope  to  Hoskins,  and  invited  him 
to  come  next  day  and  bid  her  good- 
bye at  the  station. 

•  There  I  there,  that  will  do  beau- 
tifully— beautifully  !  Oh,  thank  you. 
Professor  Elmore,  ever  and  ever  so 
much  !  That  will  save  his  feelings, 
and  do  everything,'  said  Lily,  sitting 
down  again  to  copy  it ;  while  Mrs. 
Elmore,  looking  over  her  shoulder, 
mingledher  hysterical  excitement  with 
the  girl's,  and  helped  her  out  by  seal- 
ing the  note  when  it  was  finished  and 
dii-ected. 

'  It  accomplished  at  least  one  pur- 
jjose  intended.  It  kept  Hoskins  away 
till  the  final  moment,  and  it  brought 
him  to  the  station  for  their  adieux 
just  before  their  train  started.  A 
conciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
part  gave  his  face  a  humorously  rue- 
ful cast.  But  he  came  pluckily  to 
the  mark.  He  marched  straight  up 
to  the  girl. 

'  It's  all  right,  Miss  Lily,'  he  said, 
and  ofiiered  her  his  hand,  which  she 
had  a  strong  impulse  to  cry  over. 
Then  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Elmore,  and 
while  he  held  her  hand  in  his  right, 
he  placed  his  left  afiectionately  on 
Elmore's  shoulder,  and,  looking  at 
Lily,  he  said,  '  You  ought  to  get  Miss 
Lily  to  help  you  out  with  your  his- 
tory. Professor  ;  she  has  a  very  pol- 
ished style, — quite  a  literary  style,  I 
should  have  said,  if  I  hadn't  known 
it  was  hers.  I  don't  like  her  subjects, 
though. ' 

Thev  broke  into  a  forlorn  laugh  to- 


gether ;  he  wrung  their  hands  once 
more,  without  a  word,  and,  wath- 
out  looking  back,  limped  out  of  the 
waiting-room  and  out  of  their  lives. 

They  did  not  know  that  this  was 
really  the  last  of  Hoskins, — one  never 
knows  that  any  parting  is  the  last, — 
and  in  their  inability  to  conceive  of  a 
serious  passion  in  him,  they  quickly 
consoled  themselves  for  what  he  might 
suffer.  They  knew  how  kindly,  how 
tenderly,  even,  they  felt  toward  him, 
and  by  that  juggle  with  the  emotions 
which  we  all  practise  at  times,  they 
found  comfort  for  him  in  the  fact. 
Another  interest,  another  figure,  be- 
gan to  occupy  the  morbid  fancy  of 
Elmore,  and  as  they  approaclied  Pes- 
chiera.his  expectation  became  intense. 
There  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
exist ;  it  would  be  by  the  thousandth 
chance,  even  if  Ehrhardt  were  still 
there,  that  they  should  meet  him  at 
the  railroad  station,  and  there  were  a 
thousand chancesthat  he  was  no  longer 
in  Peschiera.  He  could  see  that  his 
wife  and  Lily  were  restive,  too ;  as 
the  train  drew  into  the  station  they 
nodded  to  each  other,  and  pointed  out 
of  the  window,  as  if  to  identify  the 
s]J0t  where  Lily  had  first  noticed  him  ; 
they  laughed  nervously,  and  it  seemed 
to  Elmore  that  he  could  not  endure 
their  laughter. 

During  that  long  wait  which  the 
train  used  to  make  in  the  old  Austrian 
times  at  Peschiera,  while  the  police 
authorities  vist'd  the  passports  of  those 
about  to  cross  the  frontier,  Elmore 
continued  perpetually  alert.  He  was 
aware  that  he  should  not  know  Ehr- 
hardt if  he  met  him  ;  but  he  should 
know  that  he  was  present  from  the 
looks  of  Lily  and  Mrs.  Elmore,  and  he 
watched  them.  They  dined  well  in 
waiting,  while  he  impatiently  trifled 
with  the  food,  and  ate  next  to  nothing ; 
and  they  calmly  returned  to  their 
places  in  the  train,  to  which  he  re- 
mounted after  a  last  despairing  glance 
around  the  platform  in  a  passion  of 
disappointment.  The  old  longing  not 
to  be  left  so   whollv   to   the  effect  of 
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what  he  had  done,  possessed  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  sensations, 
and  as  the  train  moved  away  from  the 
station  he  fell  back  against  the  cushions 
of  the  carriage,  sick  that  he  should 
never  even  have  looked  on  the  face  of 
the  man  in  whose  destiny  he  had 
played  so  fatal  a  part. 

XIII. 

In  America,  life  soon  settled  into 
form  about  the  daily  duties  of  El- 
more's place,  and  the  daily  pleasures 
and  cares  which  his  wife  assumed  as 
a  leader  in  Patmos  society. 

Their  sojourn  abroad  conferred  its 
distinction  ;  the  day  came  when  they 
regarded  it  as  a  brilliant  episode,  and 
it  was  oly  by  fitful  glimpses  that  they 
recognised  its  essential  dulness.  After 
they  had  been  home  a  year  or  two, 
Elmorepublished  his  '  Story  of  Venice 
in  the  Lives  of  her  Heroes,'  which 
fell  into  a  ready  oblivion  ;  he  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  the  book,  and  was 
puzzled  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  final 
settlement  should  still  bring  him  in 
debt  to  his  publishers.  He  did  not 
understand,  but  he  submitted  ;  and 
accepted  the  failure  of  his  book  very 
meekly.  If  he  could  have  chosen,  he 
would  have  preferred  that  the  '  Satur- 
day Review,'  which  alone  noticed  it 
in  London  with  three  lines  of  exqui- 
site slight,  shoidd  have  passed  it  in 
silence.  But  after  all,  he  felt  that 
the  book  deserved  no  better  fate.  He 
al.vays  spoke  of  it  as  unphilosophized 
and  incomplete, without  anyjust  claim 
to  being. 

Lily  had  returned  to  her  sister's 
household,  but  though  she  came  home 
in  the  heyday  of  her  young  beauty, 
she  failed  somehow  to  take  up  the 
story  of  her  life  just  where  she  had 
left  it  in  Patmos.  On  the  way  home 
she  had  refused  an  ofter  in  London, 
and  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica, she  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
gentleman  whom  she  had  casually  seen 
in  Geneva,  and  who  had  found  exile 
insupportable  since  parting  with  her, 


and  was  ready  to  return  to  his  native 
land  at  her  l)idding  ;  but  she  said  no- 
thing of  these  proposals  till  long  after- 
ward to  Professor  Elmore,  wlio,  she 
said,  had  suftered  enough  from  her 
offers.  She  went  to  all  the  parties 
and  picnics,  and  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  flirtation  and  marriage  ; 
bnt  she  neither  flirted  nor  married. 
She  seemed  to  have  greatly  sobered  ; 
and  the  sound  sense  which  she  had 
always  shown  became  more  and  more 
qualified  with  a  thoughtful  sweetness. 
At  first,  the  relation  between  her  and 
the  Elmores  lost  something  of  its  in- 
timacy ;  but  after  several  years  her 
health  gave  way,  and  then  a  familiari- 
ty, even  kinder  than  before,  grew  up. 
She  used  to  like  to  come  to  them,  and 
talk  and  laugh  fondly  over  their  old 
Venetian  days.  But  often  she  sat 
pensive  and  absent,  in  the  midst  of 
these  memories,  and  looked  at  Elmore 
with  a  regard  which  he  found  hard  to 
bear  :  a  gentle,  unconscious  wonder  it 
seemed,  in  which  he  imagined  a  shade 
of  tender  reproach. 

When  she  recovered  her  health, 
after  a  journey  to  Colorado  one  winter, 
they  saw  that,  by  some  subtle  and 
indefinable  difference,  she  was  no 
longer  a  young  girl.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  had  not  met  her  for  half 
a  year.  But  perhaps  it  was  age — 
she  was  now  thirty.  However  it  was, 
Elmore  recognised  with  a  pang  that 
the  first  youth  at  least  had  gone  out 
of  her  voice  and  eyes.  The  next  win- 
ter she  went  again  to  the  West.  She 
liked  the  climate  and  the  people,  she 
said  ;  and  she  feared  to  risk  another 
winter  in  Patmos  yet  awhile. 

She  wrote  home  after  awhile  that 
she  had  opened  a  kindergarten,  with 
another  young  lady,  in  Denvei-. 

'  She  will  end  l>y  marrying  one  of 
those  Western  widowers,'  said  Mrs. 
Elmore. 

'  I  wonder  she  didn't  take  poor  old 
Hoskins,'  mused  Elmore,  aloud. 

'  No  you  don't,  dear,'  said  his  wife, 
who  had  not  grown  less  direct  in  deal- 
ing with  him.      '  You  know  it  would 
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have  been  ridiculous ;  besides,  she 
never  cared  anything  for  him — she 
couldn't.  You  might  as  well  won- 
der why  sHe  didn't  take  Captain  Ehr- 
hardt  after  you  dismissed  him.' 

'  /  dismissed  him  1 ' 

'  You  wrote  to  him,  didn't  you  1 ' 

*  Celia,'  cried  Elmore,  *  this  I  cannot 
bear.  Did  1  take  a  single  step  in  that 
business  without  her  request  and  your 
full  approval  ?  Didn't  you  both  ask 
me  to  write  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  we  did.' 
'  Suppose  ]  ' 

*  Well,  we  did — if  you  want  me  to 
aay  it.  And  I'm  not  accusing  you  of 
anything.  I  know  you  acted  for  the 
best.  But  you  can  .see  yourself,  can't 
you,  that  it  was  rather  sudden  to  have 
it  end  so  quickly ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  or 
he  did  not  hear  the  close  in  the  miser- 
able absence  into  which  he  lapsed. 

'  Celia,'  he  asked,  at  last,  '  do  you 
think  she — she  had  any  feeling  about 
him  ] ' 

'  Oh,'  cried  his  wife,  jestively, '  how 
should  /  know  1 ' 

'  I  didn't  suppose  you  knew,'  he 
pleaded.    *  I  asked  if  you  thought  so. ' 

*  What  would  be  the  use  of  think- 
ing anything  about  it  1  The  matter 
can't  be  helped  now.  If  you  inferred 
from  anything  she  said  to  you ' 

'  She  told  me  repeatedly,  in  answer 
to  questions  as  explicit  as  I  could 
make  them,  that  she  wished  him  dis- 
missed.' 

'  Well,  then,  very  likely  she  did.' 

'Very  likely,  Celia?' 

'  Yes.  At  any  i-ate,  it's  too  late 
now. ' 

He  was  silent  again,  and  he  began 
to  walk  the  floor,  aftei-  his  old  habit, 
without  speaking.  He  was  always 
mute  when  he  was  in  pain,  and  he 
startled  her  with  the  anguish  in  which 
he  now  broke  forth. 

'  I  give  it  up  !  I  give  it  up  !  Celia, 
Celia,  I'm  afraid  I  did  wrong  !  Yes, 
I'm  afraid  that  I  spoiled  two  lives.  I 
ventured  to  lay  my  sacrilegious  hands 
upon  two  hearts  that  a  divine  force 


was  drawing  together,  and  put  them 
asunder.  It  was  a  lamentable  blun- 
der*— it  was  a  crime  ! ' 

'  Why,  Owen,  how  strangely  you 
talk  !  How  could  you  have  done  any 
difterently,  under  the  circumstances'?' 

'  Oh,  I  could  have  done  very  differ- 
ently. I  might  have  seen  him,  and 
talked  with  him  brotherly,  face  to  face. 
He  was  a  fearless  and  generous  soul  ! 
And  I  was  meanly  scared  by  my 
wretched  little  decorums,  for  my  re- 
sponsibility to  her  friends,  and  I  gave 
him  no  chance.' 

'  We  wouldn't  let  you  give  him  any,' 
interrupted  his  wife. 

'  Don't  try  to  deceive  yourself,  don't 
try  to  deceive  me,  Celia  !  I  know  well 
enough  that  you  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  me  show  mercy  ;  and  I  would 
not  even  show  him  the  poor  grace  of 
passing  his  offer  in  silence,  if  I  must 
refuse  it.  I  couldn't  spare  him  even 
so  much  as  that  ! ' 

*  We  decided — we  both  decided — 
that  it  would  be  better  to  cut  off  all 
hope  at  once,'  urged  his  wife.' 

'  Ah,  it  was  I  who  decided  that — 
decided  everything.  Leave  me  to  deal 
honestly  with  myself  at  last,  Celia  !  I 
have  tried  long  enough  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  I  who  did  it.'  The  pent  u[t 
doubt  of  years,  the  long-silenced,  self- 
accusal,  burst  forth  in  his  words.  '  Oh, 
I  have  suffered  for  it.  I  thought  he 
must  come  back,  somehow,  as  long  as 
we  staid  in  Venice.  When  we  left 
Peschiera  without  a  glimpse  of  him — 
I  wonder  I  outlived  it.  But  even  if  I 
had  seen  him  there,  what  use  would  it 
have  been  1  Would  I  have  tried  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  done  1  What  did  I  do 
but  impute  unmanly  and  improper 
motives  to  him  when  he  seized  his 
chance  to  see  her  once  more  at  that 
masquerade ' 

'  No,  no,  Owen,  he  was  not  the  one. 
Lily  was  satisfied  of  that  long  ago.  It 
was  nothing  but  a  chance,  a  coinci- 
dence. Perhaps  it  was  some  one  he 
had  told  about  the  affair ' 

'  No  matter !  no  matter  I  If  I 
thought  it  was  he,  my  blame  is  the 
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same.  Aiul  she,  poor  girl, — in  my 
lying  compassion  for  him,  I  used  to 
accuse  her  of  cold-heartedness,  of  in- 
difi'erence  !  I  wonder  she  did  not  ab- 
hor the  sight  of  me.  How  has  she 
ever  tolerated  the  presence,  the  friend- 
ship, of  a  man  who  did  her  this  irre- 
parable wrong]  Yes,  it  has  spoiled 
her  life,  and  it  was  my  work.  No,  no, 
Celia  I  you  and  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  as  I  forced  your  con- 
sent— it  was  my  work  ;  and,  however 
I  have  tried  openly  and  secretly  to 
shirk  it,  I  must  bear  this  fearful  re- 
sponsibility.' 

He  drojjped  into  a  chair,  and  hid  his 
face  in  Lis  hands,  while  his  wife 
soothed  him  with  loving  excuses  for 
what  lie  iiad  done,  with  tender  pi'o- 
tesls  against  the  exaggerations  of  his 
remorse.  She  said  that  he  had  done 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  ;  that  Lily 
wished  it,  and  that  she  never  had 
blamed  him.  '  Why,  I  don't  believe 
she  would  ever  have  married  Captain 
Ehrhardt,  anyhow.  She  was  full  of 
that  silly  fancy  of  hers  about  Dick 
Burton  all  the  time — you  know  how 
she  used  to  be  talking  about  him  ;  and 
when  she  came  home  and  found  she 
had  outgrown  him  she  had  to  refuse 
him,  and  I  suppose  it's  that  that's 
made  her  rather  melancholy.'  She  ex- 
plained that  Major  Burton  had  become 
extremely  fat  ;  that  his  moustache  was 
too  big  and  black,  and  his  laugh  too 
loud  ;  there  was  nothing  left  of  him, 
in  fact,  but  his  empty  sleeve,  and  Lily 
was  too  conscientious  to  marry  him 
merely  for  that. 

In  fact,  Elmore's  regret  did  reflect 
a  monstrous  and  distorted  image  of 
his  conduct.  He  had  really  acted  the 
part  of  a  prudent  and  conscientious 
man  ;  he  was  perfectly  justifiable  at 
every  step  ;  but  in  the  retrospect  those 
steps  which  we  can  perfectly  justify 
sometimes  seem  to  have  cost  so  terri- 
bly that  we  look  back  even  upon  our 
sinful  stumblings  with  better  heart. 
Heaven  knows  how  such  things  will 
be  at  the  last  day  ;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment there  was  no  wrong,  no  folly  of 


his  youth,  of  which  Elmore  did  not 
think  with  more  comfort  than  of  this 
passage  in  which  he  had  been  so  wise 
and  right.  * 

Of  course  the  time  came  when  he 
saw  it  all  differently  again  ;  when  his 
wife  persuaded  him  that  he  had  done 
the  best  that  any  one  could  do  with 
the  responsibilities  that  ought  never 
to  have  l)een  laid  on  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament and  habits  ;  when  he  even 
came  to  see  that  Lily's  feeling  was  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture  with  them, 
and  that,  so  far  as  they  knew,  she  had 
never  cared  anything  for  Ehrhardt. 
Yet  he  was  glad  to  have  her  away  ; 
he  did  not  like  to  talk  of  her  with  his 
wife  ;  he  did  not  think  of  her  if  he 
could  help  it. 

They  heard  from  time  to  time 
through  her  sister  that  she  was  well, 
and  that  her  little  enterprise  was  pros- 
pering ;  at  last  they  heard  directly 
from  her  that  she  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. Till  then  Elmore  had  been 
dumbly  tormented  in  his  sombi'e  moods 
with  the  solution  of  a  problem  at  which 
his  imagination  vainly  toiled — the  pro- 
blem of  how  some  day  she  and  Ehr- 
hardt should  meet  again  and  retrieve 
all  the  error  of  the  past  for  him.  He 
contrived  this  encounter  in  a  thousand 
different  chances  :  what  he  so  passion- 
ately and  sorrowfully  longed  for  ac- 
complished itself  continually  in  his 
dreams,  but  only  in  his  dreams.  In 
due  course  Lily  was  married,  and, 
from  all  they  could  understand,  very 
happily.  Her  husband  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  she  took  particular  interest 
in  his  parochial  work,  which  her  good 
heart  and  clear  head  especially  quali- 
fied her  to  share  with  him.  To  connect 
her  fate  any  longer  with  that  of  Ehr- 
hardt was  now  not  only  absurd,  it  was 
improper  ;  yet  Elmore  sometimes 
found  his  fancy  forgetfully  at  work  as 
before.  He  could  not  at  once  realize 
that  the  tragedy  of  this  romance,  such 
as  it  was,  remained  to  him  alone,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  as  Ehrhardt  shared  it. 
With  him,  indeed,  Elmore  still  sought 
to  fret  his  remoi'se,  and   keep  it  poig- 
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nant  ;  and  his  failure  to  do  so  made  ]  seen  1     If  Lily  could   console  herself, 

him  ashamed.     But  what  lasting  sor-  :  it  finally  seemed   probable  that  Ehr- 

row  can  one  draw  from  the  disappoint-  ;  hardt,  too,  had  '  got  along.' 
ment  of  a  man  whom  one  has  never  the  exd. 


A    SERENADE, 

BY    '  ESPERANCE.' 


SWEET,  the  Summer  moon  is  shining, 
All  the  sleeping  world  enshrining 
In  its  light ; 
On  the  broad  breast  of  the  river 
•  Silver  moonbeams  dance  and  quiver 

Through  the  night. 

On  the  grey  stones  of  the  tower 
Walling  in  your  maiden  bovver — 

Sacred  place ! 
Falls  the  glamour — bright,  bewitching  ! 
Lending  to  the  moss  and  lichen 

Tender  grace. 

Not  a  sound  the  silence  breaketh, 
Not  the  faintest  echo  waketh 

Far  or  near  ! 
Man  and  bird  and  beast  are  sleeping. 
But,  my  night  long  vigil  keeping, 

I  am  here. 

Nor  am  lonely.     Thou  art  near  me  ! 
Whilst  I  cannot  see  or  hear  thee. 

This  is  best. 
In  the  moonlight  thou  art  sleeping, 
I,  below,  my  watch  am  keeping 

O'er  thy  rest ! 

Whilst  the  star-lit  hours  number 
Not  a  sound  shall  break  thy  slumber, 

I  can  ward  ! 
Sleep  !  but,  Lady,  whilst  thou  sleepest, 
Dream  of  him  who  near  thee  keepest 

Loving  guard  ! 

YORKVILLE. 
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THE    COLONIST    ORGAN'S    ATTACK    ON    FREEDOM    OF 
DISCUSSION. 

BY    WILLIAM    NORRIS. 


TH  E  future  historian  of  Canada,  in 
relating  how  the  separation  oc- 
curred between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, will  not  have  much  trouble  in 
shewing  how  each  interest  and  ele- 
ment of  civilization  got  detached  from 
the  corresponding  interest  in  England. 
He  will  have  to  state  that  the  jieople 
of  Canada  had  self-government  almost 
unconsciously  thrust  upon  them,  or 
had  drifted  into  it  without  hardly 
being  aware  of  the  change,  so  gradu- 
ally had  it  advanced.  When  the  Brit- 
ish flag  was  hauled  down  at  Quebec, 
and  that  of  the  Dominion  hoisted  in 
its  place,  and  the  former  was  packed 
up  with  the  arms  and  old  sentry  boxes 
and  removed  to  England,  scarcely  a 
newspaper  in  old  Canada  mentioned 
the  occun-ence,  or  seemed  to  be  aware 
that  an  event  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance had  taken  place.  The  dissolution 
of  the  religious  bonds  connecting  the 
Dominion  with  England,  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  E|)iscopal,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Chuix-hes  from  those  of 
England, and  the  erection  of  these  bodies 
into  independent  Canadian  Churches, 
occurred  just  as  noiselessly.  Only  for 
the  threatenings,  prophesyings,  and  the 
*  little  bird'  whisperings  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  no  one  out  of  the  profes- 
sion and  Parliament  would  have  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  great  change 
which  had  i^een  effected  l\y  the  Cana- 
dian Supreme  Court  Bill,  in  severing 
the  legal  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween Canada  and  England,  and  thus 
practically  making  the  Canadian  Court 
independent.  The  only  interest  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  dissolu- 


tion of  which  caused  any  excitement, 
was  the  commercial  one.  The  Impe- 
rial instructions  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada  required  him  to  sub- 
mit every  Bill  respecting  the  Canadian 
tariff  which  passed  through  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  to  the  supervision  of 
Downing  Street,  before  it  became  law. 
When  Mr.  Blake  had  these  instruc- 
tions abrogated,  no  one  in  Canada 
seemed  to  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
import  of  his  work,  or  of  the  vast  pos- 
sibilities he  had  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  Canadian  people ;  but 
when  the  thunder  clap  of  September, 
1878,  came,  and  Canada  asserted  her 
commercial  independence  and  dissolv- 
ed the  commercial  tie,  which  until 
then  had  existed  between  her  and 
England,  people  began  to  think  of  the 
mental  force  which  had  made  such  a 
result  possible.  At  present,  as  regards 
the  four  great  elements  of  civilization, 
agriculture,  religion,  law  and  govern- 
ment, Canada  has  full  freedom  in  the 
fii'st.  In  the  second,  the  only  bonds 
she  knows  of  are  those  of  Rome  ;  but 
in  the  present  age  these  are  scarcely 
felt.  Likewise  in  law,  Canada  has 
advanced  considerably,  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Sovereign  only  being  saved 
by  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court  Act. 
Is  it  not  then  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  so  much  has  been  done,  that  the 
people  are  so  utterly  slavish  as  regards 
the  last  great  element  of  civilization 
— Government.  In  this  resi)ect  they 
are  still  governed  by  laws  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  they  have  neither  act, 
part,  nor  representation.  They  are  in 
fact  Colonists.      In  the  June  number 
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of  the  Canadian  Monthly,  the  pre- 
sent writer  had  the  temerity  to  express 
his  detestation,  as  a  Canadian,  of  such 
H  political  positioju  For  so  doing,  he 
lias  been  denounced  as  an  Annexation- 
ist by  the  Mail  newspaper,  the  chief 
colonist  organ  in  the  countrj',  and 
taunted  with  shewing  no  grounds  for 
his  dislike.  On  writing  a  letter, 
■couched  in  respectful  language,  denj'- 
ing  that  he  was  an  Annexationist  ; 
shewing  what  colonialism  was,  and 
«ending  the  same  to  the  Mai/  for  pub- 
lication, the  communication  was  re- 
fused insertion  or  notice.  The  public 
will  therefore  understand  that  the 
Mail  has  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
Globe,  and  will  know  what  to  expect  in 
future.  This  action  is  all  the  more 
unaccountable  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  four  or  five  days  after  this  letter 
was  suppressed,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Mail  were  the  loudest 
at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Gold  win 
8mith,  in  declaiming  against  editorial 
tyranny,  and  in  praise  of  freedom  of 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  article  which 
subsequently  appeared  again.st  Mr. 
Blake,  the  present  writer  has  very 
little  cause  to  complain.  The  conduct 
of  this  journal  is  explained  by  an  ex- 
pression of  its  editor  at  the  above- 
mentioned  dinner.  That  gentleman 
said  that  he  was  a  reajctionary  Tory 
from  Nova  Scotia.  We  can  also  re- 
member that  the  same  gentleman  was 
very  recently  the  private  secretary  of 
Dr.  Tupper  ;  and  when  these  facts  are 
coupled  they  seem  very  portentous  for 
the  Conservative  cause,  and  very  en- 
couraging for  the  Liberals.  The  plain 
inference  is  that  Sir  .John  Macdonald 
is  deposed,  and  Dr.  Tupper  is  now  the 
leader  of  the  Conservatives.  How 
long  '  i-eactionary  Toryism  from  Xova 
Scotia  '  will  obtain  in  Ontario  it  is  not 
hard  to  guess.  The  conduct  of  the 
journal  must  be  a  surprise  to  the  Con- 
servatives themselves.  No  one  could 
think  that  the  organ  which,  before  the 
last  elections,  appeared  so  fair  and 
talked  so  patriotically  about  Canada 
for  the  Canadians,  could,   so  .soon  as 


its  parly  obtained  possession  of  power, 
wheel  round  on  its  utterances,  and 
pursue  so  contradictor}^  a  course. 

But  personal  matters  appear  out  of 
place  in  a  magazine  article,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  the 
writer's  only  justification.  The  chief 
object  of  the  pi-esent  paper  is  to  shew, 
in  answer  to  the  Mail's  attack,  why 
the  present  writer  and  every  other 
patriotic  Canadian  ought  to  detest 
colonialism  and  the  term  colonist. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Canadian 
colonists,  British  and  Canadian  natu- 
ralized colonists.  All  colonists  are  sub- 
ject to  laws  which  they  have  no  hand 
in  making,  and  to  risks  and  liabilities 
which  may  do  them  incalculable  in- 
jury, without  any  compensating  ad- 
vantage. In  1792,  British  laws  were 
adopted  for  Canada,  and  since  that 
time  the  Canadian  public  are  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  only 
governed  by  the  laws  made  in  their 
own  Parliament;  but  this  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion. Since  that  time  the  English 
judges  have  made  our  civil  laws  for  us  : 
English  rejiorts  of  cases,  decided  in  an 
old  civilization,  under  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent land  and  social  system,  and 
where  the  climate  considerably  varies 
from  ours,  have  been  and  are  the  rul- 
ing authorities  in  Canadian  courts.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that 
American  decisions  would  be  looked  at, 
and,  even  now,  Canadian  cases  have 
not  that  authority  which  one  would 
naturally  suppose  the  courts  would 
give  to  their  own  decisions.  Then,  all 
Acts  passed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Eiupire  bind  Canada  ; 
for  instance,  tlie  English  Shipping 
Acts  and  the  English  Copyright  Act. 
Whether  the  Acts  passed  by  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  are  Imperial  and  bind 
Canada,  does  not  depend  on  their 
scope,  by  any  means,  but  on  the  fact 
whether  they  will  be  beneficial  to 
Englishmen  or  not.  How  can  an  Eng 
lislj  })hysician  be  as  competent  to  treat 
diseases  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Canada  as  a  Canadian  physician  ] 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  an  English  phy- 
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sician  can  come  to  Ontario  and,  with- 
out registration  iinder  our  law,  practise 
liere.  Nay  more,  a  man  can  go  be- 
fore the  ( )ntario  Board  of  Examiners 
and  fail  to  pass  an  examination,  and 
then  go  to  England  and  pass  one 
there,  as  many  are  now  doing,  and 
return  to  Ontario  and  practise  with- 
out being  registered  in  the  Province. 
The  lack  of  spirit  in  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  some  of  its 
most  prominent  men  are  the  special 
defenders  of  the  colonial  system  of 
Canada  which  permits  such  a  state  of 
things. 

The  British  Medical  Act  may  seem 
unjupt,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  tlie 
English  Copyright  Act.  When  '  En- 
dymion  '  was  published,  an  American 
could  obtain  a  copy  of  the  work  for 
twenty  cents.  A  Canadian  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  seventy-five  cents  for  a 
copy.  This  one  case  illustrates  the 
effect  of  the  law.  The  English  Copy- 
right Act  does  not  apply  to  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Ame- 
ricans '  pirate '  English  works.  Why 
should  tliey  not  1  Do  not  the  English 
do  the  same  with  American  books  ? 
Why  should  not  Canada  print  English 
works  like  the  Americans?  England 
gives  no  privileges  to  Canadian  works 
on  her  soil ;  why  should  English  works 
have  any  privileges  here  ?  An  Ameri- 
can pays  a  sum  of  money  to  an  English 
author  for  the  right  to  publish  the 
'advance  sheets'  of  his  work.  The 
Englishman  gets  copyright  in  Canada 
under  the  Imperial  Act;  with  the  ad- 
vance sheets  he  '  thi'ows  in  '  Canada 
to  the  Yankee  ;  and  the  American,  not 
the  Englishman,  who  sells  the  work 
for  twenty  cents  in  the  United  States 
and  seventy-five  cents  in  Canada, 
where  money  is  scarce  and  literature 
backwaid.  It  is  almost  incredible  to 
think  that  this  state  of  things  can  be 
in  existence,  where  there  are  so  many 
printers  and  publishers;  bnt  evidently 
they  have  forgotten  the  use  of  the  great 
power  in  their  hands,  or  they  would 
have  arisen  in   their  might  long  ago, 


and  swept  the  injustice  into  the  ob- 
scurity, into  which  the  other  trammels 
of  the  press  have  been  swept  years  ago. 
Again,  Canada  owns  about  .$50,000,- 
000  worth  of  shipping,  and  all  this 
vast  projterty  is  governed  by  British 
laws,  as  Canadian  vessels  are  British 
ships.  How  onerous  British  law  is,, 
and  how  harshly  it  presses  on  Cana- 
dian ship-owners,  is  only  just  now  be- 
ginning to  be  known.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  the  Canadian  jjublic  were  very 
much  surpiised  to  leai-n  from  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  that  a  medical  otiicer  with  a 
Canadian  certificate  would  not  be  al- 
lowed on  one  of  his  own  Canadian 
vessels  :  and  even  yet  a  Canadian  cer- 
tificate is  not  good  for  a  British  ship, 
as  it  is  not  long  since  that  a  Canadian 
mate  was  fined  for  sailing  on  a  British 
ship,  owned  in  England,  having  only 
a  Canadian  certificate.  In  case  of  war 
between  England  and  any  other 
power,  this  vast  amount  of  Canadian 
shipping  may  be  swept  from  the  seas 
though  Canada  is  not  likely  to  have  the 
slightest  reason  to  engage  in  such  a 
war,  nor  likely  to  dei'ive  the  slightest 
advantage  from  it.  Further,  the  Brit- 
ish shipping  laws  discriminate  against 
Canadian  vessels.  In  England,  to  day, 
nearly  all  vessels  are  built  of  iron, 
while  wooden  vessels  are  entirely  fal- 
ing  into  disuse.  Laws  passed  to  apply 
to  iron  ships  cannot  possibly  be  appli- 
cable to  wooden  ones.  Sjiecial  legis- 
lation has  also  been  passed,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  which  tend 
against  Canadian  wooden  ships,  and 
drive  the  freight  into  foreign  wooden 
bottoms,  such  as  those  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Then,  when  Canadian  ship- 
]>ing  is  rendered  useless  by  British 
law,  and  their  owners  attempt  to  sell 
them  in  the  French  market,  the  Cana- 
dian has  to  pay  .^^  a  ton  duty.  The 
Englishman  can  sell  his  vessel  in  the 
same  market  by  paying  an  impost  of 
only  one  shilling  a  ton.  About  the 
same  diflference  exists  in  the  case  of 
Canadian  manufactures,  and  still  the 
Canadian  seems  willing  to  allow  Eng- 
land to  make  her  treaties  with  foreign 
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powei-s.  It  is  the  greatest  foolishness 
to  expect  that  England  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  same  advantages  from 
foreign  countries  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  that  she  does  for 
her  own.  It  cannot  be  expected  with 
lier  over-flowing  population  in  want 
of  employment.  This  state  of  things 
can  only  continue  a  short  time  longer. 
The  National  Policy  must  soon  put  an 
end  to  it.  In  a  few  years,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  manufactories,  and  the  still 
limited  Canadian  market,  we  will  be 
glutted  with  home-made  goods  ;  and 
unless  there  is  some  outlet  obtained  in 
the  meantime  by  giving  us  permission 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  there  will  be  an  explosion  that 
will  shatter  the  connexion  with  Eng- 
land in  a  manner  that  may  provoke 
harsh  feelings  between  the  two  coun- 
tries for  years. 

It  is  now  assumed  that  Canada  will 
be  represented  in  the  making  of  all 
future  treaties  by  which  she  may  be 
affected.  One  Canadian  representa- 
tive to  four  or  five  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, can  never  be  anything  but  a 
snare — as  witnessed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty.  There  can  be  no  fair 
Canadian  representation  in  the  mak- 
ing of  British  treaties.  The  power  of 
conferring  titles  and  Imperial  rewards 
on  colonists  will  be  found  always 
detrimental  to  Canada,  not  only  in  the 
making  of  treaties,  but  in  less  import- 
ant affairs.  Canadian  legislators  will 
constantly  have  their  eyes  turned  to  see 
what  may  influence  Downing  Street  to 
bestow  them,  not  to  what  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada  require. 

These  several  disadvantages  belong- 
ing to  British  born  colonists,  no  doubt, 
reduce  them  to  a  condition  much  be- 
low that  of  an  ordinary  British  sub- 
ject ;  but  theie  is  one  disability  .so 
conspicuous  and  degrading  that  all 
possible  prominence  should  be  given 
to  it.  Canada  is  at  immense  expense 
every  year  to  keep  up  a  military  sys- 
tem. She  has  organized  a  military 
college,  to  give  a  military  training  to 
those  desiring  it.     The  actual  expense 


in  money  is  the  least  part.  The  with- 
drawal of  so  many  young  men  every 
year  from  their  usual  remunerative 
labour  is  the  greatest  loss  to  the  coun- 
try. Now,  considering  that  Canada,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Mother  Country, 
puts  herself  to  all  this  sacrifice,  is  it 
not  humiliating  to  think  that  Canada 
has  not  the  power,  even  with  a  regu- 
lar British  othcer  as  commander  of 
hei"  forces,  to  make  a  full  colonel  in 
her  own  militia  ?  Canadians  and  Se- 
poys are  placed  on  the  same  level.  Is  it 
nut  time  that  the  men  in  our  for«e,  who 
never  tire  of  expressing  their  devoted 
loyalty,  should  make  an  eflbrt  to  have 
this  stigma  removed  ?  If  we  cannot 
at  once  remove  the  colonial  system, 
we  should  at  least  lessen  as  much  as 
possible  the  evil  which  renders  the 
country  dead  and  stagnant. 

IIa\'ing  thus  seen  a  few  of  the  dis- 
abilities pertaining  to  a  British  col- 
onist, and  which  must  render  the  name 
odious  to  every  Canadian  having  the 
smallest  particle  of  self-respect,  let  us 
see  how  it  stands  with  the  naturalized 
Canadian  colonist.  This  is  of  the  last 
importance.  ^yithout  immigration 
Canada  can  never  be  anything.  A 
great  North-West  and  a  ti'ans-conti- 
nental  railroad  are  only  expensive  lux- 
uries, unless  there  be  a  population  com- 
mensurate with  them.  The  immigra- 
tion statistics  show  that  something  is 
wrong.  The  natural  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  would 
never  account  for  the  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  people  going  to 
that  country  and  those  coming  to 
Canada.  Twelve  Germans  settled  in 
Canada  last  year ;  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand are  pouring  into  the  United 
States  every  week.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  people  of  this  nationality  will 
never  leave  the  despotism  of  Bismarck 
and  come  to  a  Biitish  colony  under 
another  monarchy  while  there  is  an 
immense,  tiourishing  Republic  to  go 
to.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the 
disadvantage  could  be  got  over  if  Can- 
ada could  give  them  a  status.  Let  us  see 
the  difference.      A  German  immigrant 
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arrives  in  the  United  States,  and  be- 
comes an  American  citizen.  As  such 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  an 
American-born  citizen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  being  ineligible  for  the  office  of 
President.  Should  he  travel,  he  has 
friends  everywhere  in  American  am- 
bassadors and  consuls.  Should  his 
rights  be  invaded  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, even  in  the  one  in  which  he  was 
born,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
modern  nations  is  at  his  service  to 
})rotect  those  rights  and  redress  his 
wrongs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Ger- 
man comes  to  Canada,  he  is  natural- 
ized there  and  becomes  a  '  British 
subject.'  He  may  live  there  half  a 
life-time  and  pay  taxes,  and  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  of  a  citizen  all 
that  time.  Yet,  if  he  goes  to  Detroit  or 
to  Buffalo  and  is  thrown  into  prison, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  British 
consul  would  attempt  to  protect  him. 
Lord  John  Russell,  when  Foreign 
Minister,  sent  out  circulars  to  tlie 
effect  that  a  foreigner  naturalized  in 
a  British  colony  was  not  a  British 
subject  entitled  to  protection;  but  now 
there  is  a  belief  that  such  would  be 
protected  by  British  authority  in  any 
country  save  his  native  land.  There 
is  no  doubt,  whatever,  if  a  German 
naturalized  here  went  to  Germany Jie 
would  hnve  to  perform  all  his  military 
duties,  and  could  not  look  to  England 
for  redress  in  any  case.  The  fact  is, 
Canada  can  only  make  a  denizen.  She 
can  allow  him  to  vote  and  give  him 
j)olice  protection,  so  long  as  he  remains 
within  her  borders — nothing  more. 
Norcan  England  be  expected  todo  any- 
thing beyond  this?  Every  immigrant  is 
said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  If  we 
get  all  the  benetit,  why  should  Eng- 
land have  all  the  burden  and  expense 
of  protecting  immigrants  in  foreign 
countries  1  However,  so  long  as  the 
present  system  continues,  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  foreign  immigration. 
The  Dominion  Government  has  at  last 
awoke  to  the  gravity  of  the  question. 
Without  having  any  Imperial  legisla- 


tion or  authority  to  empower  them, 
they  got  Parliament  to  pass  a  Natur- 
alization Act  last  session.  But  it  is  a 
mere  dead  letter,  unless  there  be  Im- 
perial legislation  confirming  it.  As- 
to  the  prospect  of  such  legislation,  one 
can  form  an  opinion  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Blake's  Extradition  Act  has  been, 
embodied  in  the  Statute  book  three  or- 
four  years,  but  is  perfectly  useless  for 
want  of  Imperial  recognition  and  sanc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  we  are  not  just 
now  burdened  with  criminals  from 
the  other  side,  but  it  would  be  the 
same  if  we  were  overrun  with  them. 
What  time  can  a  British  government 
give  to  colonial  subjects,  worried  as  it 
must  be  by  such  an  agitation  as  is 
now  distracting  the  British  Isles'? 

No  one  can  quietly  investigate  those 
questions  and  say  that  the  position  and 
name  of  a  colonist  are  enviable  ones. 
The  only  answer  is  that  we  belong  to  a 
'  nation  on  which  the  sun  never  sets," 
and  possess  the  great  name  of  Britons. 
Those  who  have  travelled  know,  how- 
ever, that  theforeign  agency  of  an  Amer- 
ican Bank  will  do  more  for  a  Canadian 
abroad  than  a  British  Consul.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  occupy  the  latter  offices 
have  little  consideration  for  a  colonist. 
When  Canadians  laugh  at  this  senti- 
ment as  folly,  they  are  charged  with 
being  Annexationists.  They  persist 
in  saying  that,  although  sti'ongly  in 
favour  of  Canadian  Independence, 
they  are  not  Annexationists.  Their 
opponents,  however,  without  a 
word  of  argument,  and  relying  on 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  beg  the 
question  and  say  that  they  are;  but  this 
artifice  is  getting  worn  out,  as  the 
Globe  has  found  to  its  cost,  and  as  the 
Mail  will  one  day  learn.  The  only 
difference  between  the  great  body  of 
the  Canadian  people  and  men  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  writer  is,  that 
the  latter  believe  in  immediate  Inde- 
pendence :  all  the  others  say  it  must 
come  ultimately.  Colonialism  was 
sufficient  to  govern  a  poor  small  coun- 
try like  old  Canada  ;  it  requires  the 
spirit   of    nationality   to    govern  and 
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develop  half  a  continent  Give  us  the 
strength  of  the  idea  now,  when  we 
want  it.  What  Canada  mast  be  in 
the  remote  future,  no  one  doubts. 
Why  should  that  future  lie  so  remote  ? 
We  have  everything  to  constitute  a 
strong  and  powerful  nation  now,  and 
it  is  only  the  timid  and  the  weak  who 
are  afraid  of  immaturity. 

The  writer  has  read  the  article  of 
Dr.  Cannitf,  in  reply  to  his  paper  in 
the  June  number  of  The  Canadian 
Monthly.  There  can  be  no  contro- 
versy between  them.  It  would  not 
be  just  to  take  this  gentleman  as  the 
champion  of  the  opposite  side  ;  there 
is  much  heavier  metal  among  the 
colonists ;  moreover,  he  allows  the 
main  question  to  go  by  default,  and 
contents  himself  by  taking  the  role 
of  a  party  man,  and  defends  his 
leaders.  He  does  this  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Sir  Francis  Hincks.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  any  Canadian 
can  be  influenced  to  muzzle  himself  on 
the  advice  of  a  politician  of  a  past 
generation,  now  an  Imperial  pen- 
sioner— a  man  who  mounted  into  power 
on  the  strength  of  his  Liberalism. 
Canadians  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  such  a  man.  If  he  remains 
here  to  earn  his  pension  of  $3,000  a 
year  by  advocating  Imperialism,  and 
to  make  capital  out  of  such  employ- 
ment, we  may  regret  that  he  has  not 
better  sense  and  more  taste  ;  but  no 
one  will  question  his  right  to  do  so. 
On  the  Canadian  side  we  may  be 
young,  foolish  and  enthusiastic.  Our 
Tory  opponents  are,  no  doubt,  tyran- 
nical, arbitrary  and  powerful ;  but  for 
this  effete  publicist,  who  stays  in  Can- 
ada to  repay  her  for  all  she  did  for  him 
in  his  early  youth,  by  endeavouring  to 
suppress  necessary  freedom  of  discus- 
sion as  to  her  future,  and  for  every 
one  he  can  influence,  we  have  noth- 
ing but — well  we  will  say — regret. 

As  to  Dr.  Cannifl^s  only  argument, 
that  the  Conservative  future  lies  in 
preserving  the  National  Policy,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  it    will  he  a  small 


;  business  defending  what  no  one  at- 
:  tacks.  In  a  few  years  the  National 
'  Policy  will  have  no  more  opponents 
than  Confederation  has  to-day.  The 
present  Reform  party  is  not  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  National  Policy  now 
than  the  Conservatives  were  when 
it  was  first  advocated.  The  present 
writer,  for  advocating  Protection  as 
the  basis  of  Canadian  nationality, 
through  the  editorial  columns  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  in  1870,  was 
threatened  by  the  Tories  of  his  locality 
with  prosecution  for  treason.  '  What ! 
tax  the  goods  of  the  dear  old  mother- 
land !  Perish  the  idea,  and  all  who 
thought  so  !  '  In  1878,  it  was  said,  '  if 
British  connection  is  imperilled  by  the 
National  Policy  so  much  the  worse 
for  British  connection.'  The  Liberal 
party  must  be  educated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  sooner  its  leaders  set 
about  doing  so,  the  sooner  will  they 
return  to  power.  Never  was  there  a 
more  favourable  moment  for  the  Libe- 
rals than  the  present.  The  Tories  in 
Canada  have  finished  their  pro- 
gramme ;  they  can  go  no  further  in 
principles  ;  they  can  givenothing  but 
titles.  Reactionary  measures  are  be- 
ing formulated,  and  a  mere  machine, 
without  the  slightest  spark  of  imagi- 
nation. Dr.  Tupper,  is  their  leader. 
The  titled  Tory  Government  of  Cana- 
da is  personally  as  remote  from  the 
democratic  people  of  the  Dominion  as 
that  of  England.  The  only  thing  that 
keeps  them  in  power  is  the  National 
Policy,  which  they  took  from  the 
Parti  National  and  the  Protectionists 
of  Ontario.  This  policy  has  given 
satisfaction  and  prosperity  to  the 
country  in  the  present,  and  it  involves 
Canadian  independence  in  the  future  ; 
as  we  must  get  the  right  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  in  order 
to  sell  our  surplus  manufactures. 
W^hy,  then,  will  not  the  Liberal 
party  adopt  it,  and  repudiate  foreign 
dictation  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  change 
front,  not  when  we  are  in  face  of 
an  enemy.     If   Mr.    Blake  gives  the 
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•order,  it  will  be  done,  and  success  is  j    to  join  their  brethren  under  Dr.  Tup- 
sure  to  follow  ;  and  if  success  does  per,  and  of  placing  the  Liberal  party 
not  follow,  we  shall   have  the  ad  van-  on  a  firm  foundation, 
tage  of  sending  the  Tories  in  our  ranks  I 
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^TTITH  a  giant  sweep  from  the  height  I  leap, 

VV     Like  a  god  1  wield  my  thunder, 
And  the  quivering  rock  beneath  the  shock 
Trembles  and  shrinks  in  wonder  ; 
I  gather  the  waves  in  a  mad  embrace 
As  gaily  they  leap  in  their  onward  race, 
And  laugh,  as  I  hurl  them  down  to  die, 
To  hear  the  shriek  of  their  agony  ; 
On,  ever  on. 

Like  a  miniature  world  to  confusion  hurl'd, 
Eddying,  splashing,  frantically  dashing 
Down,  ever  down. 

In  a  hollow  beneath  I  have  hidden  death  ; 
He  waits  for  the  prey  I  bring  him. 
With  a  last  faint  gasp  from  my  watery  clasp 
His  human  spoil  I  fling  him. 

There  are  rocks  down  there,  cruel,  sharp  and  bare, 
Like  murderers  laid  in  ambush. 
And  a  whirlpool  that  sucks  the  waves  in  flocks 
That  shuddering  down  the  chasm  rush. 
There  silence  is  crown'd  in  the  depths  profound 
P>y  the  dead  with  their  sunken  faces  ; 
iUit  my  secrets  1  keep,  a  mystery  deep, 
On  my  brow  ye  read  no  traces. 
Ere  impotent  man  his  race  began. 
When  his  pride  was  a  thing  unknown, 
At  Creation's  word  my  song  was  heard, 
Through  Chaos  my  path  was  hewn  ; 
My  steps  ye  may  trace  on  the  granite  f^ice 
As  backward  my  course  I  planted. 
But  for  ages  alone  on  my  forest  throne 
I  poured  forth  my  song  enchanted  ; 
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And  solitude  stood  in  the  vastness  rude, 

And  silence  took  up  the  strain 

Till  the  echoes  leaped  from  the  rocks  where  they  slept 

Sliouting  it  back  again. 

And  the  centuries  passed  with  their  shadowy  feet, 

But  I  mocked  at  them  hast'ning  to  be  forgot, 

And  the  young  years  paus'd  for  a  friendly  greet, 

But  none  could  whisper  when  I  was  not  ; 

And  empires  whose  dread  o'er  the  earth  was  spread, 

In  their  grandeur  have  come  and  gone. 

All  things  that  vain  man  in  his  glory  wrought 

Pass'd  by  like  an  idle  and  changing  thought, 

But  I  still  thundered  on  ; 

And  the  earth  has  been  red  'neath  the  victor's  tread 

As  he  pass'd  on  his  course  death-strewn, 

But  he  shrank  in  his  pride,  and  forgotten  died, 

While  I  still  thundered  on. 

And  springtime  and  summer,  I  love  each  comer, 

Crowning  my  ancient  brow. 

While  King  Frost  with  a  frown  Avould  bind  me  down 

With  his  manacles  wrought  of  snow  ; 

But  he  shivered  aghast,  as  he  looked  his  last, 

On  the  chains  he  would  bind  me  under. 

For  he  saw  me  but  throw  the  foam  from  my  brow 

And  laugh  as  I  shook  them  asunder. 

Ye  have  come,  ye  have  come. 

Oh  !  man,  in  your  conscious  pride. 

For  your  brow  is  fraught  with  immortal  thought. 

And  the  heights  and  depths  to  your  gaze  lay  bare, 

A  shadow  of  mystery  gather'd  there, 

^e  are  lords  of  your  kingdom  wide  ; 

But  ye  have  no  command  that  shall  bid  me  stand, 

Or  turn  at  your  sovereign  will, 

As  I  roll'd  ere  the  earth  had  given  you  birth, 

I  roll,  unabated,  still  ; 

I  gather  ye  up  as  a  frail  flower  cup, 

Ye  shriek,  but  I  laugh  like  thunder. 

Oh  !  where  are  your  power  and  your  wisdom's  dower. 

Ye  are  mute  in  my  caverns  under  ; 

For  the  shadow  of  death  is  upon  your  breath, 

Your  step  like  a  dream  is  ended ; 

But  the  ages  rejoice  while  I  lift  my  A^oice, 

And  my  song  with  Time's  is  blended. 
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CiOMPULSORY  education  is  the 
''  natural  complement  of  free  edu- 
cation. If  the  State  provides,  at  the 
public  expense,  a  free  education  for 
all  her  children,  it  would  seem  to  be 
her  right  also  to  insist  on  having  all 
her  children  brought  within  reach  of 
the  advantages  which  she  provides  for 
them.  In  this  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  placing  the 
property  of  minors  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Chancery,  or  in  any  other 
way  protecting  children  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  defenceless  con- 
dition and  undeveloped  judgment.  If 
the  State  builds  school-houses  and 
pays  teachers  in  order  to  secure,  for 
the  child  of  the  poorest,  free  access  to 
the  education  to  which  the  very  pos- 
session of  jeason  gives  him  a  natural 
claim,  compulsory  education  is  simply 
the  following  out  of  that  action  in 
standing  between  the  careless  and  sel- 
fish parents  of  the  children,  whose 
lasting  interests  they  are  quite  content 
to  sacrifice  to  their  temporary  ease 
and  gratification. 

For,  as  we  all  know,  there  are, 
mainly,  of  course  in  the  very  lowest 
class,  multitudes  of  parents  who,  in 
the  first  place,  are  utterly  incapable  of 
estimating  the  value  of  education  for 
their  children,  and,  in  the  next,  are 
utterly  destitute  of  the  firmness  or  the 
self  denial  of  insisting  on  their  regular 
attendance  at  school,  when  that  would 
in  the  least  interfere  with  their  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  our  cities,  as 
is  well  known  to  eveiy  one  who  ob- 
serves the  condition  of  the  poor,  many 
children  are  systematically  kept  from 


attending  school,  that  they  may  be 
sent  out,  half-clad  in  miserable  rags, 
to  beg  what  they  can  from  those 
whose  charity  most  lacks  discretion, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  wretched 
parents  in  drunken  idleness.  What 
becomes  of  such  children  it  is  only 
too  easy  to  see.  Their  early  habits  of 
vagrancy  and  idleness  become  so 
fixed,  that  the  best  after  influences 
can  hardly  eradicate  them,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  escape  the  con- 
tamination of  vice  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  they  grow  up,  ignorant 
and  undisciplined,  either  to  become  in 
time  frequent  inmates  of  our  prisons, 
or — if  they  escape  this  seal  of  ruin — 
to  live  a  miserable  hand  to  mouth  ex- 
istence and  become,  in  their  turn,  the 
parents  of  a  similarly  unhappy  ]»ro- 
geny. 

Now  the  State  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere to  protect  children  from  being 
thus  ruined  for  life  by  their  degraded 
parents,  because  it  is  evident  that  the 
groM'th  of  such  a  class — which  simply 
means  the  increase  of  the  idle  and  cri- 
minal population — is  a  serious  injury 
to  the  well  being  of  the  community. 
And  the  only  way  in  which,  at  pre- 
sent, it  can  interfere  for  their  protec- 
tion, is  by  enforcing,  by  legal  penal- 
ties, their  being  sent  to  the  schools 
which  it  provides.  For,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  the  sole  object  of  enforcing 
school  attendance  is  not  and  should 
not  be — the  mere  invparting  of  knov:- 
ledge.  The  moral  discipline  of  the 
schoolroom,  the  degree  of  self-control 
and  respect  for  authority  which,  when 
wisely  exercised,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
infuse,  by  degrees,   into  the  wildest 
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iind  rudest  cliildren,  is  a  mofe  impor- 
tant object  than  the  leaining  '  of  the 
three  R's,'  not  to  speak  of  a  smattering 
of  all  the  '  ologies.'  It  is  not  an  ob- 
ject kept  in  nearly  such  prominence 
as  it  should  be,  and  with  so  many 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers  as 
we  have  in  Canada,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
■expected  that  this  element  of  moral 
discipline  should  always  be  wisely  or 
fully  developed.  Yet  even  such  a  de- 
gree of  it  as  must  be  included,  in  the 
least  favourable  circumstances,  in  the 
government  of  any  ordinary  school, 
makes  a  wonderful  difference.  The 
teachers  of  any  city  Mission  School 
well  know  the  immensely  greater  dif- 
liculty  of  keeping  tinder  any  kind  of 
control  those  cliildren  who  have  been 
allowed  from  infancy  to  run  wild  as 
street  Arabs,  when  compared  with 
even  the  lowest  class  of  children  ac- 
cttstomed  to  attend  school.  The  latter 
have  at  least,  some  faint  idea  of  order, 
and  respect  for  authority.  The  un- 
tamed 'Arabs'  have  no  conception  of 
doing  anything  but  what  is  right  in 
their  own  eyes.  And  so  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  persistent  attempts  to 
bring  them  under  religious  influences 
have  often  ended  in  failure.  For  the 
root  idea  of  religion  must  necessarily 
be  obedience  to  authority.  And  for 
this  reason,  the  discipline  of  the  fam- 
ily— as  it  should  be — has  been  made 
the  tirst  step  in  the  religious  training 
of  our  race. 

Since,  then,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
•community  that  the  children  most 
destitute  of  home  discipline  and  teach- 
ing should  be  brought  tinder  the  train- 
ing and  educating  influences  of  our 
schools,  since,  otherwise,  they  are  cer- 
tain to  become  a  prolific  source  of 
■evil  and  heavy  cost  to  the  body  poli- 
tic, every  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
man  and  woman  must  rejoice  in  the 
passing  of  an  Act  which  puts  it  within 
the  power  of  our  local  authorities 
everywhere,  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  for  a  larjre  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  to  punish  non-at- 


tendance or  truancy  by  fining  the 
persons  responsible  for  enforcing  at- 
tendance, and  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  children.  A  distinguished  Eng- 
lish  author,  in  visiting  Canada  some 
years  ago,  remarked  that  it  was  an 
anomaly  in  our  school  system  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain,  that 
in  Britain  schools  were  not  free  and 
yet  education  was  compulsory,  while 
with  us,  where  the  schools  were  free, 
education  was  not  compulsory.  This 
anomaly  has  now  been  disposed  of  by 
the  amendment  lately  introdticed  into 
our  school  law  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  of  children  at  school  dur- 
ing twenty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  Act  applies  to  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen, 
who  "re  required  to  attend  some 
school  during  the  whole  of  the  school 
hours  in  each  week,  for  the  period  of 
eleven  weeks  in  each  of  the  two  terms 
of  the  public  school  year  ;  tmless  there 
be  some  sufiicient  reason,  such  as  ill- 
ness or  too  great  distance  from  school, 
to  excuse  their  non-attendance.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  necessary,  that  they 
should  attend  a  public  school,  if  they 
attend  any  other  school  in  which 
elementary  instruction  is  given,  but 
it  is  obligatory  that  they  should  at- 
tend some  school  during  that  length 
of  time.  It  wottld  be  more  satisfac- 
tory if  the  time  during  which  re- 
gular attendance  is  required  were 
longer,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  needs  of  the  vagrant  children  on 
our  streets.  Btit  we  must  be  glad  to 
have  at  least,  twenty-two  weeks  of 
regular  attendance  compulsory,  and 
though  this  will  not  keep  the  begging 
children  permanently  at  school,  it 
may  be  made  most  useful,  in  connex- 
ion with  other  influences,  in  breaking 
up  habits  of  idle  vagrancy,  in  awaken- 
ing some  germs  of  mental  life,  and 
developing  some  habits  of  obedience 
and  self-control,  which  may  serve  as 
a  basis,  at  least,  for  lifting  the  chil- 
dren to  a  somewhat  higher  plane. 

But  the  question  arises :  How  is 
this  law  to  be  enforced  1     For  if  some 
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trouble  be  not  taken  to  enforce  it,  it 
will  only  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute  book.  Its  enforcement  is  left 
very  much  at  the  good  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  school  boards  and  trustees,  and 
its  usefulness  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  extent  to  wliich  these  bodies  and 
functionaries  are  alive  to  the  need  and 
importance  of  taking  active  measures 
to  enforce  it.  The  law  provides  that 
school  boards  and  trustees  may  ap- 
point a  truant  officer  to  ascertain  and 
report  cases  of  non-attendance,  and  to 
notify  parents  and  guardians  of  their 
liability  for  neglect  of  compliance  with 
the  law —  five  dollars  being  the  penalty 
for  the  first  offence,  and  the  fine  to  be 
doubled  on  a  repetition  of  it.  But 
school  boards  will  be  very  likely  to 
treat  the  matter  with  a  good  deal  of 
indifterence,  and  truant  officers,  even 
when  appointed,  will  find  no  little 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  task, 
unless  the  more  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic of  our  citizens  take  an  active 
interest  in  giving  them  all  the  aid  in 
their  power.  And  no  class  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  more  than  those  la- 
dies who  take  so  prominent  a  part  in 
our  various  philanthropic  societies,  es- 
pecially those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  uplifting  of  our  sunken 
classes  to  a  higher  plane  of  morality 
and  respectability.  To  begin  with  the 
children  and  take  them  young,  is  being 
more  and  more  accepted  as  the  most 
hopeful  and  economical  method  of  ele- 
vating humanity  whether  heathen  and 
barbarian,  or  nominally  civilized  and 
Christian.  Ti-amps,  in  other  words 
idle  and  useless  specimens  of  humanity 
who  have  grown  up  undisciplined  and 
uncontrolled,  are  becoming  a  sort  of 
fungus  upon  our  Canadian  life,  and 
one  which  must  more  and  more  tend 
to  demoralise  it.  It  seems  almost  ho])e- 
less  to  reform  a  tramp !  Infinitely 
easier  and  better  it  would  be  to  pre- 
vent him  ;  to  take  him  in  time  and 
develop  him  into  a  good  and  useful 
citizen,  and,  humanly  speaking,  this 
might  be  done  by  bringing  him  early 
even  under  the  regular  discipline  of 


ordinary  school  life.  The  increasing 
number  of  tramp-children  who  are  to 
be  seen  infesting  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  and  who,  as  it  has 
been  forcibly  represented,  graduate  in 
vice  with  awful- rapidity,  is  a  subject 
of  grave  concern  to  thoughtful  ob- 
servers. Is  there  to  be  an  evei'-in- 
creasing  proportion  of  an  idle,  de- 
praved unproductive  class  of  society 
to  hang  like  a  dead  weight  upon  our 
communities.  Yet  it  must  be  so,  if  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  children  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  their  natural 
result.  Luther  has  well  said  :  '  It  is 
hard  to  make  old  dogs  tame,  and  old 
rogues  Tipright,  for  young  trees  be 
more  easily  bent  and  trained,  howbeit 
some  should  break  in  the  attempt.'  It 
is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task  to 
make  even  young  rogues  u])right ;  but 
it  is  at  least  possible,  with  care  and 
patience,  while  the  other  is,  humanly 
speaking,  well  nigh  impossible. 

Of  course,  even  compulsory  educa- 
tion will  not,  of  itself,  reform  even 
juvenile  tramjis,  and  if  left  entirely 
to  be  enforced  by  cold  official  methods, 
dealing  with  truant  children  just 
as  adult  vagrants  are  dealt  with  by 
the  police,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  much  for  their  morale.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  its  enforcements  in 
Britain  recoids  the  most  absurd  in- 
stances of  blundering  on  the  pai't  of 
the  officials  with  whom  its  enforcement 
lay.  As  in  most  other  sublunary  af- 
fairs, the  right  man  does  not  always 
get  into  the  right  place,  and  the  wrong 
man  is  pietty  sure  to  have  unlimited 
capabilities  for  blundering.  It  is  only 
those  who,  with  some  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  what  education  is,  unite  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  children  that 
are  being  received  for  want  of  any 
training  but  the  worst,  who  can  make 
this  enactment  the  means  of  working 
any  radical  reform.  But  just  such  a 
work  may  be  done  by  such  intelligent 
and  patriotic  women  as  are  willing  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  look- 
ing after  individual  families  within 
the  circle  of  their  own  observation,  in 
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•which  the  children  are  either  neglected 
from  ignorance  or  indifference,  or  de- 
liberately kept  from  school  that  they 
may  go  and  beg  from  door  to  door,  in 
order  to  support  the  idle  parents  on 
misdirected  '  charity.'  To  all  who  are 
willing  thus  to  work  for  the  salvation 
of  the  much  wi-onged  children,  the 
new  Act  affords  a  most  valuable  ally. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual kind  of  '  moral  suasion'  is  that 
which  has  authority  behind  to  enforce 
it  if  need  be.  In  future,  those  who 
endeavour  to  persuade  selfish  and  in- 
different parents  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  children  in  this  respect,  will  have 
authority  behind  their  persuasion. 
They  can  appeal  to  the  law,  and  bring 
the  truant  officer  to  their  aid,  an 
argument  which  the  most  obtuse  and 
blunted  perception  can  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate. In  the  same  way,  the  most 
refractory  and  incorrigible  child  can 
be  compelled  to  submit  for,  at  least, 
the  eleven  weeks  in  the  half  year  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  It  seems  matter  for 
regret  that  the  time  during  which 
school  attendance  is  compulsory  had 
not  been  made  considerably  longer. 
But  at  least,  as  has  been  ah-eady  said, 
the  eleven  weeks  in  the  half-year  gives 
a  chance  for  getting  a  hold  on  the 
children  themselves.  In  that  time, 
provided  the  children  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  with  any  fitness 
for  teaching,  latent  ability  and  inter- 
est may  be  awakened,  mental  life  may 
be  developed,  and  the  wildest  child 
brought  under,  at  least,  some  degree 
of  disc'pline  and  training.  Judicious 
individual  influence  may  again  come 
into  play,  to  persuade  to  perseverance 
in  the  new  line  thus  begun,  to  stimu- 
late improvement  by  encouraging  com- 
mendation, and  also,  when  expedient 
and  practicable,  by  some  quietly  given 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  clothes, 
which  is  often  one  of  the  stumbling 
blocks  for  poor  children  placed  at 
the  school  door  sometimes  even  by 
the  injudicious  and  thoughtless  teach- 
er, who  will  not  unfrequently  go  so 
far  as    to   forbid  children  absolutely 


shoeless  to  come  to  school  at  all 
in  summer  weather,  unless  they  can 
appear  in  what  is  to  them  an  im- 
possible luxury.  Had  such  pedagogues 
been  in  authority  in  Scotland,  in  days 
of  old,  some  of  the  greatest  names  that 
have  adorned  her  illustrious  roll  would 
assuredly  never  have  been  registered, 
at  least,  in  her  parish  schools.  Of 
cour.se,  this  sort  of  petty  tyranny  will 
be  made  an  end  of  by  the  enactment 
which  makes  attendance  compulsory  ; 
since  the  State  can  neither  pro- 
vide shoes  for  barefooted  children, 
nor  compel  their  parents  to  procure 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  compelled 
to  attend  school,  the  schools  must 
equally  be  compelled  to  receive  them. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  in  some 
cases,  that  mure  school  accommodation 
should  be  provided,  for  it  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case  that  the  very  class  most 
urgently  in  need  of  free  education  is 
the  very  class  often  crowded  out,  and 
if  taxpayers,  many  of  whom  pay  largely 
to  the  education  of  other  people's 
children,  have  a  right  to  insist  on  any- 
thing, it  is  on  this  that  school  accom- 
modation be  provided,  first  of  all  for 
the  class  which  most  needs  it,  and  that 
that  class,  which  wnll  otherwise  become 
a  pest  to  all  good  citizens — be  compelled 
to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  school-boards  every- 
where will,  by  prompt  action,  and  the 
appointment  of  truant  officers,  do  what 
they  can  to  make  the  Act  accomplish 
its  intended  purpose,  and  that  all  pub- 
lic-spirited and  intelligent  men  and 
women,  including  the  editors  of  our 
newspapers,  will  give  their  hearty  co- 
operation to  make  it  a  success.  But  in 
no  way  can  so  much  be  done  as  by  the 
kindly,  persevering,  judicious  influence 
of  Christian  ladie.s,  untiringly  exerted 
in  individual  cases. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done,  ere 
long,  to  follow  up  the  Act,  by  provid- 
ing means  of  coercion  and  beneficial 
punishment  for  children  who  shall 
prove  refractory,  even  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  parents — or  whose  idle 
and  vagrant  habits  have  become   so 
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firmly  fixed,  that  nothing  but  abso- 
lute coercion  will  break  them.  For 
such  children,  truant  or  industrial 
schools  have  been  instituted  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
with  the  most  encouraging  results. 
Such  schools  in  which  the  stigma  of 
disgrace  is  of  the  mildest,  and  where 
teaching  and  training  are  the  main 
objects,  would  be  for  the  ordinary  class 
of  vagrant  children  or  '  child  crimi- 
nals,' infinitely  preferable  to  our  Re- 
formatories, where  young  criminals  of 
all  stages  in  crime  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  together,  and  where  the  more 
hardened  naturally  corrupt  still  fur- 
ther the  beginners  in  evil.  The  truant 
schools  are  provided  for  either  vagrant 
children  or  those  whose  parents  plead 
inability  to  compel  them  to  attend 
school.  Committal  is  usually  for  a  long 
period — even  four  years — but  on  the 
child's  improvement  and  good  conduct 
he  may  receive  a  license  permitting 
him  to  leave  ;  which  license,  however, 
must  be  periodically  renewed — an  ar- 
rangement which  gives  the  effect  of  a 
continued  supervision  of  the  child's 
conduct,  since  at  any  time  the  renewal 
of  the  license  may  be  refused,  and  the 
child  re-committed  without  further 
formality.  In  cases  where  the  child's 
home-circumstances  are  such  that  it  is 
not  thought  desirable  for  him  to  be 
returning    to   his   home,  provision  is 


made  for  his  being  placed  with  suita- 
ble employers,  as  soon  as  he  has  reached 
a  standard  of  education  which  relieves- 
him  of  the  obligation  of  attending 
school,  though  under  the  age  limit. 
Many  boys  attain  this  standard  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  showing  the 
good  eflTect  of  placing  them  in  circum- 
stances where  they  are  compelled  to 
regular  study  and  strongly  incited  to 
progress.  This  is  the  plan  of  procedure 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States- 
it  is  somewhat  different.  The  truant 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York  are  described  fully  and  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  in  a  number 
of  Harper  s  Montlihj  for  last  year.  Our 
plan,  in  establishing  such  schools,  might 
select  from  both  methods  that  which 
seems  most  suitable  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. Experience  in  both  countries 
of  such  institutions  fully  shows  that 
they  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
Certainly,  unless  active  means  are 
employed  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  this 
most  needed  enactment,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  lai-ge  class  who  fear  not  God 
nor  regard  man  growing  up  to  a  de- 
based and  reckless  maturity,  with  the 
natural  consequences  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  It  behoves  all  wha 
love  the  true  interests  of  their  country 
and  their  fellow  man,  to  join  heartily 
in  fulfilling  the  present  duty  of  limely 
prevention. 


SPRING-SONG. 


{From  the  German  of  Heine.] 

SOFTLY  thro'  my  listening  soul, 
Sweetest  chimes  are  sounding  ; 
Little  Spring-song,  onward  roll. 
Far  and  wide  resounding. 

Pause  not  till  thou  reach  the  cot, 
Mid  the  Violets  springing  ; 

Whisper  to  the  Rose  my  heart 
Greets  her  in  thy  singing. 


GowAN  Lea. 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY    SAMUEL    THOMPSON',    OF    TORONTO. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


JUST  fifty  years  ago,  the  writei-  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  accompanying 
two  of  his  brothers  on  an  adventurous 
expedition  to  the  then  unbroken  forests 
of  Western  Canada.  Since  then,  and 
during  the  half-century  ending  in  1881, 
he  has  seen  many  strange  places,  en- 
dured not  a  few  reverses  and  hardships, 
and  experienced  the  vanity  of  all  man's 
earthly  dreams  and  ambitions,  as  well 
as  the  folly  of  putting  one's  trust  in 
•  the  powers  that  be,'  or,  indeed,  in 
any  power  but  that  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

Not  many  weeks  back,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Library  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  it  was  suggested  by  him, 
that  a  record  of  the  social  and  jjolitical 
progi^ess  of  Canada,  written  by  one  who 
had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness, 
a  contributor  to  the  public  press,  and 
an  active  citizen  civically  and  politi- 
cally, was  much  to  be  desired,  and  that 
the  writer  was  a  likely  person  to  un- 
dei'take  it. 

The  idea  was  at  the  time  received  as 
an  amusing  one ;  but  subsequent  re- 
tlection,  by  calling  up  memories  of  past 
pleasures,  past  struggles,  past  successes, 
past  disappointments,  led  first  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking,  and  at  length  to  a 


resolution   which  has  borne    fruit  in 
these  pages. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  compile  heavy 
history  ;  nor  to  follow  events  through- 
out their  full  course  to  their  ultimate 
results  ;  nor,  indeed,  to  write  anything 
more  than  simply  a  gossipping  account 
of  interesting  occurrences,  and  of  a  few- 
natural  phenomena  ;  and  to  throw  a 
little  light,  perhaps,  on  some  political 
events  coming  within  the  author's  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Also,  as  a  labour  of 
love,  to  place  on  record  many  honour- 
able deeds  of  Nature'sgentlemen,  whose 
light  ought  not  to  be  hidden  altogether 
'under  a  bushel,'  and  whose  names 
should  be  enrolled  by  Canada  amongst 
her  earliest  worthies.  If  sometimes 
censure  has  to  be  dealt  out,  it  will  be 
done  impartially,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  '  set  down  nought  in. 
malice.' 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  author's  antecedents  and  for- 
bears. 

THE  writer  of  these  pages  was  born 
in  the  year  1810,  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  in  the  Parish  of  Clerken- 
well,  being  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 
My  father  was  churchwarden  of  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell,  and  was  a  mas- 
ter-manufacturer of  coal  measures  and 
coal  shovels,  now  amongst  the  obsolete 
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productions  of  by-gone  days.  His 
father  was,  I  believe,  a  Scotsman,  and 
has  been  ill-naturedly  surmised  to  have 
run  away  from  the  field  of  CuUoden, 
■where  he  may  have  fought  under  the 
name  and  style  of  Evan  McTavish,  a 
name  which,  like  those  of  numbers  of 
his  fellow  clansmen,  would  naturally 
anglicise  itself  into  John  Thompson, 
in  order  to  save  its  owner's  neck  from 
a  threatened  Hanoverian  halter.  But 
he  was  both  canny  and  winsome,  and 
by-and-by  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
affections  and  '  tocher  '  of  Sarah  Rey- 
nolds, daughter  of  the  wealthy  land- 
lord of  the  Bull  Inn,  of  Meriden,  in 
Warwickshire,  the  greatest  and  oldest 
of  those  famous  English  hostelries, 
which  did  duty  as  the  resting-place 
of  monarchs  en  route,  ami  com- 
bined within  their  solid  walls  whole 
troops  of  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  host- 
lers, and  many  other  crafts  and  call- 
ings. Xo  doubt,  from  this  source  I 
got  my  Warwickshire  blood,  and  Eng- 
lish ways  of  thinking,  in  testimony  of 
which  I  may  cite  the  following  facts  : 
While  living  in  Quebec,  in  1859-60, 
a  mason  employed  to  rebviild  a  brick 
chimney  challenged  me  as  a  brother 
Warwickshire  man,  saying  he  knew 
dozens  of  gentlemen  there  who  were 
as  like  me  '  as  two  peas.'  Again,  in 
1841,  a  lady,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
last  direct  descendant  of  William 
Shakespeare,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  the  possessor  of  the  watch  and  other 
relics  of  the  poet,  said  she  was  quite 
startled  at  my  likeness  to  an  original 
portrait  of  her  great  ancestor,  in  the 
possession  of  her  family. 

My  grandfather  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  timber  dealer  (we,  in  Canada, 
should  call  it  lumber  merchant),  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  buying 
up  the  standing  timber  in  gentlemen's 
parks,  squaring  and  teaming  it  south- 
ward, and  so  became  a  prosperous  man. 
Finally,  at  his  death,  he  left  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  all  in 
thrivingcircumstances.  Hissecondson, 
William,  mairied  my  mother,  Anna 
Hawkins,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 


Hawkins,  of  Taunton,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  his  wife,  Joan  Wilmington, 
of  Wilmington  Park,  near  Taunton. 
My  grandfather  Hawkins  was  one  of 
Jolin  Wesley's  earliest  converts,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
Through  my  mother,  we  are  understood 
to  be  descended  from  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, the  world-renowned  buccaneer, 
admiral,  and  founder  of  the  English 
Royal  Navy,  who  was  honoured  by  be- 
ing associated  with  her  most  sacred  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  secret  part- 
nership in  the  profits  of  piratical  raids 
undertaken  in  the  name  and  for  the 
behoof  of  Protestant  Christianity.  So, 
at  least,  says  the  historian,  Fx-oude.  My 
maternal  grandmother  was,  I  believe, 
nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of  Wilming- 
ton, Secretary  of  State  to   George  II. 

One  word  more  about  my  father. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  London 
trained-bands,  and  served  during  the 
Gordon  riots,  described  by  Dickens  in 
'  Barnaby  Rudge.'  He  personally  res- 
cued a  family  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  rioters,  secreted  them  in  his 
house  on  Holborn  Hill,  and  aided 
them  to  escape  to  Jamaica,  whence 
they  sent  us  many  valuable  presents  of 
mahogany  furniture,  which  must  be 
still  in  the  possession  of  some  of  my 
nephews  or  nieces  in  England.  My 
mother  has  often  told  me,  that  she  re- 
membered well  seeing  dozens  of  miser- 
able victims  of  riot  and  drunkenness 
lying  in  the  kennel  in  front  of  her 
house,  and  lapping  up  the  streams  of 
gin  which  ran  bui'ning  down  the  foul 
gutter,  consuming  the  poor  wi-etches 
themselves  in  its  fiery  progress. 

My  father  died  the  same  year  I  was 
born.  My  dear  mother,  who  was  the 
meekest  and  most  pious  of  women, 
did  her  best  to  teach  her  children  to 
avoid  the  snares  of  worldly  pride  and 
ambition,  and  to  be  contented  with 
the  humble  lot  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  Pi'ovidence.  She  was  by 
religious  profession  a  Swedenboi'gian, 
and  in  that  denomination  educated  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  I 
am   the  vouns:est.     I  was  sent  to  a 
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respectable  day-school,  and  afterwards 
as  boarder  to  a  commercial  academy, 
where  I  learnt  the  English  branches 
of  education,  with,  a  little  Latin, 
French,  and  drawing.  I  was,  as  a 
child,  passionately  fond  of  reading, 
especially  of  Homers  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
which  latter  delightful  books  have  in- 
fluenced my  tastes  through  life,  and 
still  hold  me  fascinated  whenever  I 
happen  to  take  them  up. 

So  things  went  on  till  1S23,  when 
I  was  thirteen  years  old.  My  mother 
had  been  left  a  life-interest  in  freehold 
and  leasehold  property  worth  some 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  but, 
following  the  advice  of  her  father  and 
brother,  was  induceil  to  invest  in  los- 
ing speculations,  until  scarcely  suffi- 
cient was  left  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  It  was,  therefore,  settled 
that  I  must  be  sent  to  learn  a  trade, 
and,  by  mv  uncle's  advice,  I  was  placed 
as  appi-entice  to  one  William  Moli- 
neux,  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  iu 
the  district  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  printer. 
He  was  a  hard  master,  though  not  an 
unkind  man.  For  seven  long  years 
was  I  kept  at  press  and  case,  working 
eleven  hours  a  day  usually,  sometimes 
sixteen,  and  occasionally  all  night,  for 
which  latter  indulgence  I  got  halfa- 
crown  for  the  night's  work,  but  no 
other  payment  or  present  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  The  factory  laws 
had  not  then  been  thought  of,  and  the 
condition  of  apprentices  in  England 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  convicts 
condemned  to  haid  labour,  except  for 
a  couple  of  hours'  freedom,  and  too 
often  of  vicious   license,  in  the   even- 


CH AFTER  III. 

HISTORY    OF    A    MAN    OF    GENIUS. 

THE  course  of  my  narrative  now 
requires  a  brief  account  of  my 
mothers  only  brother,  whose  example 
and  conversation,  more  than  anything 


else,  taught  me  to  turn  my  thoughts 
westwards,  and  finally  to  follow  his 
example  by  crossingthe  Atlantic  ocean 
and  seeking  '  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new  '  under  a  transatlantic  sky. 

John  Isaac  Hawkins  was  a  name 
well  known,  both  in  European  and 
American  scientific  circles,  fifty  years 
ago,  as  an  inventor  of  the  most  fertile 
resource,  and  an  expert  in  all  matters 
relating  to  civil  engineering.  He  must 
have  left  England  for  America  some- 
where about  the  year  1790,  full  of  re- 
publican enthusiasm  and  of  schemes  of 
universal  benevolence.  Of  his  record 
in  the  L^nited  States  I  know  very 
little,  except  that  he  married  a  wife 
in  New  Jersey,  that  he  resided  at 
Bordenton,  that  he  acquired  some  pro- 
perty adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  that  he 
was  intimate  with  the  eider  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  many  other  eminent 
men.  Pieturning  with  his  wife  to  Eng- 
land, after  twenty-five  years'  absence, 
he  established  a  sugar  refinery  in 
Titch field  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
London,  patronized  his  English  rela- 
tives with  much  condescension,  and 
won  my  childish  heart  with  great  lumps 
of  rock- candy,  and  by  scientific  ex- 
periments of  a  delightfully  awful  cha- 
racter. Also,  he  borrowed  my  mo- 
ther's money,  to  be  expended  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  elaboration 
of  the  teeming  offspring  of  his  inex- 
haustible inventive  faculty.  Morden's 
patent  lead  pencils,  Bramah's  patent 
locks,  and,  I  think,  Gillott's  steel  pens 
were  among  his  numerous  useful 
achievements,  from  some  or  all  of 
which  he  enjoyed  to  the  day  of  his 
death  a  small  income,  in  the  shape  of 
a  royalty  on  the  profits.  He  assisted 
in  the  perfecting  of  Perkins's  steam- 
gun,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
condemned  as  too  barbarous  for  civi- 
lized warfare,  but  which  its  discoverer, 
Mr.  Perkins,  looked  upon  as  the  des- 
tined extirpator  of  all  warfare,  by  the 
simple  process  of  rendering  resistance 
utterly  impossible.  This  appalling  and 
destructive  weapon  has  culminated  in 
these  times    in    the    famous    mitrail- 
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leuses  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Woerth 
and  Sedan,  whicli,  however,  certainly 
neither  exterminated  the  Prussians 
nor  added  glory  to  the  French  empire. 

At  his  home  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  the  leading  men  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  of  listening  to 
their  discussions  about  scientific  novel- 
ties. The  eccentric  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  inventor  of  the 
Stanhope  press,  and  other  noble  ama- 
teur scientists,  availed  themselves  of 
his  practical  skill,  and  his  name  became 
known  throughout  Europe.  In  1825 
or  thereaVjouts,  he  was  selected  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria, 
to  design  and  superintend  the  first  ex- 
tensive works  erected  in  Vienna  for 
the  promotion  of  the  new  manufacture 
of  beet- root  sugar,  now  an  important 
national  industry  throughout  Ger- 
many. He  described  the  intercourse 
of  the  Austrian  Imperial-Royal  family 
with  all  who  approached  them,  and 
even  with  the  mendicants  who  were 
daily  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  at  6ve  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  of  the  most  cordial  and  love- 
able  character. 

From  Vienna  my  iincle  went  to 
Paris,  and  performed  the  same  duties 
there  for  the  French  Government,  in 
the  erection  of  extensive  sugar  works. 
The  chief  difficulty  he  encountered 
there,  was  in  parrying  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Parisian  artisans  not  to 
lose  their  Sunday's  labour.  They 
could  not,  they  said,  support  their 
families  on  six  days'  wages,  and  unless 
he  paid  them  for  remaining  idle  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  they  must  and  would 
work  seven  days  in  the  week.  I  be- 
lieve they  gained  their  point,  much  to 
his  distress  and  chagrin. 

His  next  exploit  was  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thames  tunnel,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  acted  as  super- 
intendent of  the  woi'ks  under  Sir  Isam- 
bert  Brunei.  This  occupied  him  nearly 
up  to  the  time  of  my  own  departure 
for  Canada  in  183.3.  The  sequel  of  his 
story  is  a  melancholy  one.      He  made 


fortunes  for  other  men  who  bought  his 
inventions,  but  him.self  sunk  into  debt, 
and  at  last  died  in  obscurity  at  Rah- 
way,  N.  J.,  whither  he  had  returned  as 
a  last  resource,  there  to  find  his  former 
friends  dead,  his  beloved  rejmblic  be- 
come a  paradise  for  office-grabbers  and 
sharpers,  his  life  a  mere  tale  of  talents 
dissipated,  and  vague  ambition  unsat- 
isfied. 

After  his  return  from  Vienna,  I 
lived  much  at  my  uncle's  house,  in 
London,  as  my  mother  had  removed 
to  the  pleasant  village  of  Epsom  in 
Surrey.  There  I  studied  German  with 
some  degree  of  success,  and  learnt 
much  about  foreign  nations  and  the 
world  at  large.  There  too  I  learnt  to 
distrust  my  own  ability  to  make  my 
way  amidst  the  crowded  industries  of 
the  old  country,  and  began  to  cast  a 
longing  eye  to  the  lands  where  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  individual 
effort,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
life  unblighted  by  the  dread  of  the  par- 
ish workhouse  and  a  pauper's  grave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOME      REMIXISCEXCES     OF     A     LOXPOX 
APPRENTICE. 

HAVING  been  an  indulged  young- 
est child,  I  found  the  life  of  a 
printer's  boy  bitterly  distasteful,  and 
it  was  long  before  1  could  brace  my- 
self up  to  the  retpiired  tasks.  But 
time  worked  a  change  ;  I  got  to  be  a 
smart  pressman  and  compositor  ;  and 
at  eighteen  the  foremanship  of  the 
office  was  entrusted  to  me.  still  with- 
out remuneration  or  reward.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  Corn  Law  League. 
Col.  Peyronnet  Thompson,  the  apostle 
of  Free  Trade,  author  of  the  '  Catholic 
StateWaggon '  andotherpolitical  tracts, 
got  his  work  done  at  our  office.  We 
jjrinted^the  Examiner,  which  brought 
me  into  contact  with  John  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  a 
feeble  old  man  whose  life  was  passed 
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in  an  easy  chair,  and  with  his  protege 
Edwin  Chadwick  ;  also  with  Albany 
Fonblanque,  Sir  John  Morland  the 
philanthropist,  and  other  eminent  men. 
Last  but  not  least,  we  printed  'Figaro 
in  London,'  the  forerunner  of  '  Punch,' 
and  I  was  favoured  with  the  kindest 
encouragement  of  De  Walden,  its  tirst 
editor,  afterwards  Police  Magistrate. 
I  have  known  that  gentleman  come 
into  the  office  on  the  morning  of  pub- 
lication, ask  how  much  copy  was  still 
wanted,  and  have  seen  him  stand  at  a 
desk,  and  without  preparation  or  hesi- 
tation dash  off  paragraph  after  para- 
graph of  the  pungent  witticisms,  which 
the  same  afternoon  sent  all  London 
into  roars  of  laughter  at  the  expense 
of  political  humbugs  of  all  kinds,  whe- 
ther friends  or  foes.  These  were  not 
unhappy  days  for  me.  With  such  asso- 
ciations, I  became  a  zealous  Reformer, 
and  heartily  applauded  my  elder  bro- 
ther, when  he  refused,  with  thousands 
of  others,  to  pay  taxes  at  the  time  the 
tirst  Reform  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

At  this  period  of  my  life,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  nature 
of  my  education  and  the  course  of 
reading  which  I  preferred,  I  began  to 
try  my  hand  at  poetry,  and  wrote 
several  slight  pieces  for  ihe  Christmas 
Annuals,  which,  sad  to  say,  were  never 
accepted.  But  the  fate  of  Chatterton, 
of  Coleridge,  and  other  like  sufferers, 
discouraged  me ;  and  I  adopted  the 
prudent  resolution,  to  prefer  wealth  to 
fame,  and  comfort  to  martyi'dom,  in 
the  service  of  the  Muses. 

With  the  termination  of  my  seven 
years'  apprenticeship,  these  literary 
efforts  came  also  to  an  end.  Disgusted 
with  printing,  I  entered  the  service 
of  my  brother,  a  timber  merchant, 
and  in  consequence  obtained  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  many  var- 
ieties of  wood  used  in  manufactures, 
which  I  have  since  found  serviceable. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  year  1831, 
from  which  date  to  the  present  day,  I 
have  identified  myself  thoroughly  with 
Canada,  her  industries  and  progress, 


without  for  a  moment  ceasing  to  be  an 
Englishman  of  the  English,  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  Queen,  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  high  destinies  of  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Empire  of  the  future.- 


CHAPTER  V. 


WESTWARD,  no  ! 


M 


ARTIN  DOYLE'  was  the  text- 


amongst  tens  of  thousands  of  British 
readers,  a  keen  interest  in  the  back- 
woods of  what  is  now  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  year  1832,  the  first  dread 
year  of  Asiatic  cholera,  contributed  by 
its  terrors  to  the  exodus  of  alarmed 
fugitives  fi'om  the  crowded  cities  of 
the  old  country.  My  brothers  Thomas- 
and  Isaac,  both  a  few  years  older  than 
myself,  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate,, 
and  I  joyously  ofiered  to  join  them,  in 
the  expectation  of  a  good  deal  of  fun 
of  the  kind  described  by  Dr.  Dunlop. 
So  we  set  seriously  to  work,  '  pooled  ' 
our  small  means,  learnt  to  make  seine- 
nets,  economized  to  an  unheard  of  ex- 
tent, became  curious  in  the  purchase  of 
stores,  including  pannikins  and  other 
primitive  tinware,  and  at  length 
engaged  passage  in  the  bark  Asia^ 
500  tons,  rated  A.  No.  1,  formerly  an 
East  Indiaman,  and  now  bound  for 
Quebec,  to  get  a  cai-go  of  white  pine 
lumber  for  the  London  market.  So 
sanguine  were  we  of  returning  in  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  years,  with 
plenty  of  money  to  eniich,  and  perhaps 
carry  back  with  us,  our  dear  mo- 
ther and  unmarried  sisters,  that  we 
scarcely  i-ealized  the  pain  of  leave-tak- 
ing, and  went  on  board  ship  in  the  St. 
Catherine's  Docks,  surrounded  by  ap- 
plauding friends,  and  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits. 

Our  fellow-passengers  were  not  of 
the  most  desirable  class.  With  the 
exception  of  a  London  hairdresser  and 
his  wife,  very  respectable  people,  with 
whom  we  shared  the  second-cabin,  the 
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•emigrants  were  chiefly  rough  country- 
men, with  tlieir  wives  and  numerous 
■children,  sent  out  by  the  parish  autho- 
rities from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dork- 
ing, in  Surrey,  and  more  ignorant  than 
can  readily  be  conceived.  Helpless  as 
infants  under  suffering,  sulky  and  even 
savage  under  privations,  they  were  a 
troublesome  charge  to  the  ship's  offi- 
cers, and  very  ill-fitted  for  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  which  lay  before  us.  Captain 
Ward  was  the  ship's  master  ;  there 
were  first  and  second  mates,  the  former 
a  tall  Scot,  the  latter  a  short  thick-set 
Englishman,  and  both  good  sailors. 
The  boatswain,  cook  and  crew  of  about 
■a  dozen  men  and  boys,  made  up  our 
ship's  company. 

All  things  went  reasonably  well  for 
some  time.  Heavy  headwinds  detained 
us  in  the  channel  for  a  fortnight, 
which  was  relieved  by  landing  at  Tor- 
bay,  climbing  the  heights  of  Beachy 
Head,  and  living  on  fresh  fish  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  Then  came  a  fair  wind, 
which  lasted  until  wegot  near  thebanks 
of  Newfoundland.  Head-winds  beset 
us  again,  and  this  time  so  seriously,  that 
our  vessel,  which  was  timber  sheathed, 
sprung  a  plank,  and  immediately  began 
to  leak  dangerously.  The  passengers 
had  taken  to  their  berths  for  the  night, 
and  were  of  course  ignorant  of  what 
had  haj>pened,  but  feai'ed  something 
wrong  from  the  hurry  of  tramping  of 
feet  overhear],  the  vehement  shouts  of 
the  mates  giving  orders  for  lowering 
sail,  and  the  other  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  heavy  squall  on  board  ship. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  we 
leai'ned  the  alarming  truth.  'All  hands 
on  deck  to  pump  ship,'  came  thunder- 
ing down  both  hatchways,  in  the  coarse 
tones  of  the  second  mate.  We  hurried 
on  deck  half-dressed,  to  face  a  scene  of 
confusion,  affrighting  in  the  eyes  of 
landsmen — the  ship  stripped  to  her 
storm-sails,  almost  on  her  beam-ends 
in  a  tremendous  sea,  the  wind  blowing 
'great  guns,' the  deck  at  an  angle  of  at 
least  fifteen  degrees,  flooded  with  rain 
pouring  in  torrents,  and  encumbereil 
with  ropes,  which  thei-e  had  not  been 


time  to  clew  away,  the  four  ship's 
,  pumps  manned  by  so  many  landsmen, 
I  the  sailors  all  engaged  in  desperate 
efforts  to  stop  the  leak  by  thrumming 
sails  together  and  drawing  them  under 
the  ship's  bows. 

Captain  Ward  told  us  very  calmly 
that  he  had  been  in  gales  oflf  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  thought  nothing  of 
a  '  little  puff '  like  this  :  he  also  told  us 
■    that  he  would  keep  on  his  course  in 
the  hope  that  the  wind  would  abate, 
and  that  we  could  manage  the  leak  ; 
Vnit  if  not,  he  had  no  doubt  of  carry- 
ing us  safely  back  to  the  west  coast  of 
1    Ireland,  where   he   could  comfortably 
j    retit 

j  Certainly  courage  is  infectious.  We 
I  were  twelve  hundred  miles  at  sea,  with 
a  great  leak  in  our  ship's  side,  and  very 
little  hope  of  escape,  but  the  master's 
coolness  and  bravery  delighted  us,  and 
even  the  weakest  man  on  board  took 
his  spell  at  the  pumps,  and  worked 
away  for  dear  life.  My  brother  Thomas 
was  a  martyr  to  sea-sickness,  and  could 
hardly  stand  without  help  ;  but  Isaac 
had  been  bred  a  farmer,  accustomed  to 
I  hard  work  and  field  sports,  and  speedily 
I  took  command  of  the  pumps,  worked 
two  spells  for  another  man's  one,  and 
by  his  example  encouraged  the  grumbl- 
ing steerage  passengers  to  persevere,  if 
only  for  very  shame.  Some  of  their 
wives  even  took  turns  with  great  spirit 
and  effect.  J  did  my  best,  but  it  was 
not  much  that  I  could  accomplish. 

In  all  my  after-life  I  never  exper- 
ienced such  supreme  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind,  as  during  that  night, 
while  lying  under  wet  sails  on  the 
sloping  deck,  talking  with  my  brother 
of  the  certainty  of  our  being  at  the 
!  bottom  of  the  sea  before  moi'ning,  of 
\  our  mother  and  friends  at  home,  and 
of  ourhope  of  meetingthem  in  thegreat 
Hereafter.  Tired  out  at  last,  we  fell 
asleep  where  we  lay,  and  woke  only 
at  the  cry  '  spell  ho  !'  which  summoned 
us  again  to  the  iiump.s. 

The  report  of  '  five  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold — the  ballast  shifted  ! '  deter- 
mined matters  for  us  towards  morning. 
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Capt,  "Ward  decided  that  he  must  put 
about  and  run  for  Galway,  and  so  he 
did.  The  sea  had  by  daylight  gone 
down  so  much,  that  the  captain's  cutter 
could  be  lowered  and  the  leak  examined 
from  the  outside.  This  was  done 
by  the  first  mate,  Mr.  Cattanagh,  who 
brought  back  the  clieering  news  that 
so  long  as  we  were  running  before  the 
wind  the  leak  was  four  feet  out  of  wa- 
ter, and  that  we  were  saved  for 
the  present.  The  bark  still  remained 
at  the  same  unsightly  angle,  her  bal- 
last, which  was  chiefly  coals,  having 
shifted  bodily  over  to  leeward  ;  the 
pumps  had  to  be  kept  going,  and  in 
this  deplorable  state,  in  constant  dread 
of  squalls,  and  wearied  with  incessant 
hard  work,  we  sailed  for  eight  days 
and  nights,  never  sighting  a  ship  until 
nearly  off  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 
where  we  hailed  a  brig  whose  name  I 
forget.  She  passed  on,  however,  refus- 
ing to  answer  our  signals  of  distress. 

Next  day,  to  our  immense  relief, 
the  'Asia'  entered  Galway  Bay,  and 
here  we  lay  six  weeks  for  repairs,  en- 
joying ourselves  not  a  little,  and  foi-- 
getting  past  danger,  except  as  a  memor- 
able episode  in  the  battle  of  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COXXEMARA    AXD     GALWAY    FORTY- 
EIGHT  YEARS    AGO. 

THE  town  of  Galway  is  a  i-elic  of 
the  times  when  Spain  main- 
tained an  active  commerce  with  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  meddled  not  a 
little  in  the  intrigues  of  the  time. 
Everybody  has  )-ead  of  the  ^rarden  of 
Galway,  who  hanged  his  son  outside 
a  window  of  his  own  house,  to  prevent 
a  rescue  from  justice  by  a  popular 
rising  in  the  young  man's  favour. 
That  house  still  stood,  and  probably 
still  stands,  a  mournful  memento  of  a 
most  dismal  tragedy.  In  1833,  it  was  in 
ruins,  as  was  also  the  whole  long  row  of 
massive  cut  stone  buildings  of  which  it 


formed  part.  In  front  there  was  a  tablet 
recording  the  above  event ;  the  walls 
were  entire,   but  the  roof  was  quite 
gone,   and  the   upper  stories  open  tcv 
the  winds  and  storms.     The  basement 
story  appears    to    have    been    solidly 
arched,  and  in  its  cavernous  recesses, 
and  those   of     the    adjoining    cellars 
along  that  side  of   the   street,   dwelt  a 
race  of  butchers  and   of    small  huck- 
sters, dealing  in  potatoes,  oats,    some 
groceries,    and  rough  wares  of  many 
kinds.     The  first  floor  of  a  brick  store 
opposite    was    occupied    by    a    hair- 
dresser, with  whom  our  London  fel- 
low passenger    claimed    acquaintance. 
One  day  we  were  sitting  at  his  window^ 
looking  across    at    the    old   warden's 
house,    when    a    singular  scene    was 
enacted  under  our  astonished  eyes.    A 
beggarman,    so     ragged    as   barely  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  common 
decency,    and    bearing    an    old    sack 
suspended    over   his    shoulder    on    a- 
short    cudgel,    came    lounging    along 
the    middle    of    the    street    seeking 
alms.     A  butcher's  dog  of  aristocratic 
tastes  took  oflTence  at  the  man's  rags, 
and  attacked  him  savagely.     The  old 
man  struck  at  the  dog,  the  dog's  owner 
darted  out  of  his  cellar  and  struck  at 
the   beggar,    somebody   else    took     a 
part,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
as    it  were,    the   narrow    street    was- 
blocked  up  with  men  furiously-wielding 
shillelaghs,    striking  right  and  left  at 
whoever  happened  to  be  most  handy, 
and  yelling  like  Dante's  devils  in  full 
chorus.    Another  minute,  and  a  squad 
of  police  in  green   uniforms — jieelers, 
they  are   popularly   called — appeared 
as    if  by  magic,  and   with  the  efiect 
of  magic  ;  for  instantly,  and  with  a 
celerity  evidently  the   result  of  long 
practice,  the  crowd,  beggarman,  butch- 
er,   dog    and   all,    vanished    into    the 
yawning  cellars,    and   the  street  was 
left  as   quiet    as    before,    the     police 
marching    leisurply  to  their  barracks. 
We  spent  much  of  our  time  in  ram- 
bling along  the  shore  of  Galway  Bay, 
a  beautiful    and    extensive    harbour, 
where  we  found  many  curious  speci- 
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mens  of  s^a- weeds,  particularly  the 
■edible  dilosk,  and  rare  shells  and  min- 
erals. Some  of  GUV  })eople  went  out 
shooting  snipe,  and  were  warned  on 
all  hands  to  go  in  parties,  and  to  take 
care  of  their  guns,  which  would  prove 
too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  native 
peasantry,  as  the  spirit  of  Ribbonism 
was  rife  throughout  Connemara.  Ano- 
ther amusement  was,  to  watch  the 
groups  of  visitors  from  Tuam  and  the 
surrounding  parts  of  Clare  and  other 
•counties,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
marvel  of  a  ship  of  five  lumdred  tons 
in  their  bay,  no  such  phenomenon 
having  happened  within  the  memory 
of  man.  At  another  time  we  explored 
the  rapid  river  Corrib,  and  the  beauti- 
ful lake  of  the  same  name,  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  salmon  weirs  on  the 
river  were  exceedingly  interesting, 
where  we  saw  the  largest  fish  confined 
in  cribs  for  market,  and  apparently 
■quite  unconscious  cf  their  captivity. 
The  castle  of  one  of  the  Lynch  family 
was  visible  from  the  bay,  an  ancient 
structure  with  its  walls  mounted  with 
cannon  to  keep  sheriffs's  otficers  at  a 
■distance.  Other  feudal  castles  were 
also  in  sight. 

Across  the  bay  loomed  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Clare,  seemingly  utterly 
barren  in  their  bleak  nakedness.  With 
the  aid  of  the  captain's  telescope  we 
could  see  on  these  inhospitable  hills 
dark  objects,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  mud  cabins  of  a  numerous  pea- 
santry, the  very  class  for  whom,  in 
this  present  year  of  1881,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  are  trying  to 
create  an  elysium  of  rural  content- 
ment. We  traversed  the  country 
roads  for  miles,  to  observe  the  mode 
of  farming  there,  and  could  find  no- 
thing, even  up  to  the  very  streets  of 
Galway,  but  mud  cabins  with  one  or 
two  rooms,  shared  with  the  cow  and 
pigs,  and  entrenched,  as  it  were,  be- 
hind a  huge  pile  of  manure  that  must 
have  been  the  accumulation  of  years. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  valuable  im- 
provements was  conspicuously  absent. 

Everything    in    Connemara    seems 


paradoxical.  These  rougli  coated,  hard- 
worked,  down-trodden  Celts  proved  to 
be  the  liveliest,  brightest,  wittiest  of 
mankind.  They  came  in  .shoals  to  our 
ship,  danced  reels  by  the  hour  upon 
deck  to  a  whistled  accompaniment, 
with  the  most  extravagant  leaps  and 
snapping  of  fingers.  It  was  an  amusing 
sight  to  see  the  women  driving  huge 
l)igs  into  the  sea,  held  by  a  string  tied 
to  the  hind  leg,  and  there  scraping  and 
sluicing  the  unwieldy,  squealing  crea- 
tures until  they  came  out  as  white  as 
new  cream.  These  Galway  women 
are  singularly  handsome,  with  a  de- 
cidedly Murillo  cast  of  features,  be- 
tokening plainly  their  Iberian  ances- 
try. They  might  well  have  sate  as 
models  to  the  chief  of  Spanish  painters. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Galway  are  many 
acres  of  boggy  land,  which  are  culti- 
vated as  potato  plots,  highly  enriched 
with  salt  sea-weed  manure,  and  very 
productive.  These  farms — by  which 
title  they  are  dignified — were  rented, 
we  were  told,  at  three  to  four  pounds 
sterling  per  acre.  Rents  in  the  open 
country  ranged  from  one  pound  up- 
waids.  Yet  we  bought  cup  potatoes 
at  twopence  per  stone  of  sixteen  lbs.  ; 
and  for  a  leg  of  mutton  paid  sixpence 
English. 

Enquiringthe  causeof  these  singular 
anomalies,  we  were  assured  on  all 
hands  that  the  system  of  renting 
through  middlemen  was  the  bane  of 
Ireland.  A  farm  might  be  sub-let  two 
or  three  times,  each  tenant  paying  an 
increased  rental,  and  the  landlord-in- 
chief,  a  Blake,  a  Lynch,  or  a  Martin, 
realizing  less  rent  than  he  mightobtain 
in  Scotland  or  England.  We  heard  of 
no  Protestant  oj)pressors  here  ;  the 
gentry  and  nobility  worshipped  at  the 
same  altar  with  the  humblest  of  their 
dependants,  and  certainly  meant  them 
well  and  treated  them  considerately. 

We  attended  the  English  service  in 
the  ancient  Gothic  Abbey  Church.  It 
was  of  the  strictest  Puritan  type  ; 
the  sculptured  escutcheons  and  tablets 
on  the  walls — the  groined  arches  and 
bosses   of  the  roof — were  almost  ob- 
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literated  by  thick  coat  after  coat  of 
whitewash,  laid  on  in  an  iconoclastic 
spirit  which  I  have  since  seen  equalled 
in  the  Dutch  Cathedral  of  Rotterdam, 
and  nowhere  else.  Another  Sunday 
we  visited  a  small  Roman  Catholic 
<'hapel  at  some  distance.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  inside  the  building,  as 
the  crowds  of  worshippers  not  only 
tilled  the  sacred  edifice,  but  spread 
themselves  over  a  pretty-extensive  and 
well-tilled  churchyard,  where  they 
knelt  throughout  morning  prayer,  last- 
ing a  full  hour  or  more. 

The  party-feuds  of  the  town  are 
■quite  free  from  sectarian  feeling.  The 
fishermen,  who  were  dressed  from  head 
to  foot  in  hoddengray,andthe  butchers, 
who  clothed  themselves  entirely  in 
sky  blue — coats,  waistcoats,  breeches 
and  stockings  alike,  with  black  hats 
and  shoes — constituted  the  belligerent 
powers.  Every  Saturday  night,  or 
oftener,  they  would  marshal  their 
forces  respectively  on  the  wide  fish- 
market  place,  by  the  sea-shore,  or  on 
the  long  wharf  extending  into  deep 
water,  and  with  their  shillelaghs  hold 
high  tournament  for  the  honour  of 
their  craft  and  the  love  of  fair  maidens. 
One  night,  while  the  Asia  lay  off  the 
wharf,  an  unfortunate  combatant  fell 
senseless  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned.  But  no  inquiry  followed, 
and  no  surprise  was  expressed  at  a 
•circumstance  so  trivial. 

By  the  way,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  quit  Connemara  without  re- 
■cordingits  'potheen.'  Every  homestead 
had  its  peat-stack,  and  every  peat-stack 
might  be  the  hiding  jjlace  of  a  keg  of 
illicit  native  spirit.  We  were  invited, 
and  encouraged  by  example,  to  taste  a 
glass ;  but  a  single  mouthful  almost 
choked  us;  and  never  again  did  we  dare 
to  put  the  fiery  liquid  to  our  lips. 

Our  recollections  of  Galway  are  of 
a  mixed  character — painful,  because  of 
the  consciousness  that  the  empire  at 
large  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
unequal  distribution  of  nature's  bless- 
ings amongst  her  people — pleasant, 
because  of  the  uniform  hospitality  and 


courtesy  shown  to  us  by  all  classes  and 
creeds  of  the  townsfolk. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

MORE  SEA  EXPERIENCES. 

IN  the  month  of  July  we  were  ready 
for  sea  again.  In  the  meantime 
Captain  Ward  had  gob  together  a  new 
list  of  passengers,  and  we  more  than 
doubled  our  numbers  by  the  addition 
of  several  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  birth  and  education  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  a  party  of  Orangemen  and 
their  families,  of  a  rather  rough  farm- 
ing sort,  escaping  from  religious  feuds 
and  hostile  neighbours.  A  blooming 
widow  Culleeney,  of  the  former  class, 
was  added  to  the  scanty  female  society 
on  board  ;  and  for  the  first  few  hours 
after  leaving  port,  we  had  fun  and 
dancing  on  deck  galore.  But  alas, 
sea-sickness  put  an  end  to  our  merri- 
ment all  too  soon.  Our  new  recruits 
fled  below,  and  scarcely  showed  their 
faces  on  deck  for  several  days.  Yet,  in 
this  apparently  quiet  interval,  discord 
had  found  her  way  between  decks. 

We  were  listening  one  fine  evening 
to  the  comical  jokes  and  rich  brogue 
of  the  most  gentlemanly  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  above-mentioned,  when  sud- 
denly a  dozen  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, armed  with  sticks  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  rushed  up  the  steerage 
hatchway,  and  without  note  of  warn- 
ing or  apparent  provocation,  attacked 
the  defenceless  group  standing  near  us 
with  the  blindness  of  insanity  and  the 
most  frantic  cries  of  rage.  Fortun- 
ately there  were  several  ship's  oflicers 
and  sailors  on  deck,  who  laid  about 
them  lustily  with  their  fists,  and  speed- 
ily drove  the  attacking  party  below, 
where  they  were  confined  for  some 
days,  under  a  threat  of  severe  punish- 
ment from  the  captain,  who  meant 
what  he  said.  So  this  breeze  passed 
over.  What  it  was  about,  who  was 
offended,  and  how,  we  never  could 
discover :  we  set  it  down  to  the  general 
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principle,  that  the  poor  creatures  were 
merely  '  blue-mowlded  for  want  of  a 
bating.' 

]>Ioderately  fair  breezes,  occasional 
dead  calms,  rude,  baffling  head-winds, 
attended  us  until  we  reached  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  After  sailing  all  day 
northward,  and  all  night  southerly,  we 
found  ourselves  next  morning  actually 
retrograded  some  thirty  or  fifty  knots. 
But  we  were  rewarded  sometimes  by 
strange  sights  and  wondrous  spectacles. 
Once  a  shoal  of  porpoises  and  gram- 
puses crossed  our  course,  frolicking  and 
turning  somersets  in  the  air,  and  con- 
tinuing to  stream  onwards  for  full  two 
hours.  Another  time,  when  far  north, 
we  had  the  most  magnificent  display  of 
aurora  borealis.  Night  after  night  the 
sea  w^ould  be  radiant  with  phosphores- 
cent light.  Icebergs  attended  usin  thou- 
sands, compelling  our  captain  to  shorten 
sail  frequently  ;  once  we  passed  near 
two  of  these  ice  cliffs  which  exceeded 
five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  again 
we  -were  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the 
sudden  break-down  of  a  huge  mass  as 
big  as  a  cathedral.  Near  the  Island  of 
Anticosti  we  saw  at  least  three  hun- 
dred spouting  whales  at  one  view.  I 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  four  times 
since,  and  have  scarcely  seen  a  single 
large  fish  or  a  sea  bird.  It  seems  that 
modern  steamship  travel  has  driven 
away  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  to 
quieter  seas,  and  robbed  '  life  on  the 
ocean  wave  '  of  much  of  its  romance. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  was  gained, 
and  escaping  with  a  few  days  quaran- 
tine at  Grosse  Isle,  we  reached  Que- 
bec. We  were  there  transferred  to  a 
fine  steamer  for  Montreal,  thence  to 
Kingston  by  scows  drawn  by  horses 
along  shore  and  through  narrow  can- 
als, and  so  by  the  steamer  '  L'nited 
Kingdom  '  to  Little  York,  where  we 
landed  about  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber after  a  journey  of  four  months. 
Kow-a-days,  a  trip  to  England  by  the 
Allan  line  is  thought  tedious  if  it  lasts 
ten  days,  and  even  five  days  is  con- 
sidered not  unattainable.  When  we 
left  England,   a  thirty  mile    railway 


from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  was  all 
that  Europe  had  seen.  Dr.  Dionysius 
L  irdner  i)ronounced  steam-voyages  a- 
cross  the  Atlantic  an  impossibility,and 
men  believed  him.  Now,  even  China 
and  Japan  have  their  railways  and 
steamships  ;  Canada  is  being  spanned 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  a 
raih'oad,  destined,  I  believe,  to  work 
still  greater  changes  in  the  future  of 
our  race,  and  of  the  w^orld. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

MUDDY    LITTLE    YORK. 

"TTTHEN  we  landed  at  the  town  of 
>  V  York,  it  contained  8500  in- 
habitants or  thereaVjouts,  being  the 
same  population  nearly  as  Belleville, 
St.  Catharines,  and  Brantford,  sever- 
ally claim  in  1881.  In  addition  to 
King  street,  the  principal  thorough- 
fares were  Lot,  Hospital,  and  New- 
gate streets,  now  more  euphoniously 
styled  Queen,  Richmond  and  Adelaide 
streets  respectively  ;  Church,  George, 
Bay  and  York  streets  were  almost  with- 
out buildings ;  Yongo  street  ran  north 
thirty-three  miles  to  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
Dundas  street  extended  westward  a 
hundred  miles  to  London.  More  or 
less  isolated  wooden  stores  there  were 
on  King  and  Yonge  streets  ;  taverns 
were  pretty  numerous;  a  wooden  Eng- 
lish church  ;  I\Iethodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the 
like  construction  ;  a  brick  gaol  and 
court-house  of  the  ugliest  architecture  ; 
scattered  private  houses,  a  wheat-field 
where  now  stands  the  Rossin  House, 
beyond  it  a  rough -cast  Government 
House,  brick  Parliament  Buildings 
uglier  even  than  the  gaol,  and  some 
government  offices  located  in  one-story 
brick  buildings  twenty-five  feet  square, 
— comprised  the  lions  of  the  Toronto  of 
that  dav.  Of  brick  private  buildings, 
only  Moore's  hotel  at  the  corner  of 
Market  square  ;  J.  S.  Baldwin's  resi- 
dence,  now    the    Canada   Company's 
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othce:  James  F.  Smith's,  grocer  (after- 
•\vards  the  Colonist  othce),  on  King 
street ;  Ridout's  hardware  store  at  the 
comer  of  King  and  Yonge  streets,  oc- 
■cur  to  my  memory,  but  there  may 
have  been  one  or  two  others.  So  well 
did  the  town  merit  its  muddy  soubri- 
<|uet,  that  in  crossing  Church  street 
near  St.  James's  Church,  boots  were 
<lrawn  off  the  feet  by  the  tough  clay 
soil :  and  to  reach  our  tavern  on  Market 
lane  (now  Colborne  street),  we  had  to 
hop  from  stone  to  stone  placed  loosely 
Along  the  roadside.  There  was  flagged 
■pavement  here  and  there,  but  not  a 
solitary  planked  footpath  throughout 
the  town. 

To  us  the  sole  attraction  was  the 
Emigrant  Office.  At  that  time,  Sir 
John  Colborne,  the  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  was  exerting  himself 
to  induce  retired  army  officers,  and 
•other  well-to-do  settlers,  to  take  up 
lands  in  the  country  north  and  west 
of  Lake  Simcoe.  tJ.  E.  rights,  i.e. 
location  tickets  for  two  hundred  acres 
•of  land,  subject  to  conditions  of  actual 
settlement,  were  easily  obtainable. 
We  purchased  one  of  these  for  a 
hundred  dollars,  or  rather  for  twenty 
ipounds  sterling — dollars  and  cents  not 
being  current  in  Canada  at  that  date 
— and  forthwith  booked  ourselves  for 
Lake  Simcoe,  in  an  open  waggon  with- 
out springs,  loaded  with  the  bedding 
and  cooking  utensils  of  intending  set- 
tlers, some  of  them  our  shipmates  of 
the  Asia.  A  day's  journey  brought  us 
to  Holland  Landing,  whence  a  small 
steamer  conveyed  us  across  the  lake  to 
Barrie.  The  Holland  River  was  then 
a  mere  muddy  ditch,  swarming  with 
huge  bullfrogs  and  black  snakes,  and 
winding  in  and  out  through  thickets 
of  reeds  and  rushes.  Arrived  at  Bar- 
rie, we  found  a  wharf,  a  log  bakery, 
two  log  taverns — one  of  them  also  a 
store— and  a  farm  house,  likewise  log. 
Other  farm-houses  there  were  at  some 
little  distance,  hidden  by  trees. 

Some  of  our  fellow  travellers  were 
■discouraged  by  the  solitary  appearance 
of  things  here,  and  turned  back  at 
6 


once.  My  brothers  and  myself, and  one 
other  emigrant,  determined  to  go  on  ; 
and  next  afternoon,  armed  with  axes  or 
guns,  and  mosquito  nets,  off  we  start- 
ed for  the  unknown  forest,  then  reach- 
ing, unbroken,  from  Lake  Simcoe  to 
Lake  Huron.  From  Barrie  to  the  Not- 
tawasaga  river,  eleven  miles,  a  road 
had  been  chopped  and  logged  sixty-six 
feet  wide  ;  beyond  the  river,  nothing 
but  a  bush  path  existed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    PIONEER    TAVERN.* 

~TT7"E  had  walked  a  distance  of  eight 
>  V  miles,  and  it  was  quite  dark, 
when  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
clearing  where  -we  were  advised  to 
stop  for  the  night.  Completely  block- 
ading the  road,  and  full  in  our  way, 
was  a  confused  mass  of  felled  timbeV, 
which  we  were  afterwards  told  was  a 
wind-row  or  brush-fence.  It  consisted 
of  an  irregular  heap  of  prostrate  trees, 
branches  and  all,  thrown  together  in 
line,  to  serve  as  a  fence  against  stray 
cattle.  After  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  effect  an  entrance,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  shout  at  the  top  of  our 
voices  for  assistance. 

Presently  we  heard  a  shrill  cry, 
rather  like  the  call  of  some  strange 
bird  than  a  human  voice;  immediatelv 
afterwards,  the  reflection  of  a  strong 
light  became  visible,  and  a  man 
emerged  from  the  brushwood,  bearing 
a  large  blazing  fragment  of  resinous 
wood,  which  lighted  up  every  object 
around  in  a  picturesque  and  singular 
manner.  High  over  head,  eighty  feet 
at  least,  was  a  vivid  green  canopy  of 
leaves,  extending  on  all  sides  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  penetrate,  varied  here 
and  there  by  the  twinkling  of  some 
lustrous  star  that  peeped  through  from 
the  dark  sky  without,  and  supported 


*  The  substance  of  this,  and  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing chapters,  is  condensed  from  the  '  Maple 
Leaf  '  for  1848  and  1849,  of  which  more  anon. 
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by  the  straight  trunks  and  arching 
branches  of  innumerable  trees — the 
rustic  pillars  of  this  superb  natural 
temple.  The  effect  was  strikingly- 
beautiful  and  surprising. 

Nor  was  the  figure  of  our  guide  less 
strange.  He  was  the  first  genuine 
specimen  of  a  Yankee  we  had  en- 
countered— a  Vermonter — tall,  bony, 
and  awkward,  but  with  a  good-natured 
simplicity  in  his  shrewd  features  ;  he 
wore  uncouth  leather  leggings  tied 
with  deer  sinews — loose  mocassins,  a 
Guernsey  shirt,  a  scarlet  sash  confining 
his  patched  trowsers  at  the  waist,  and 
a  palmetto  hat,  dragged  out  of  all  de- 
scribable  shape,  the  colour  of  each  arti- 
cle so  obscured  by  stains  and  rough 
usage,  as  to  be  matter  rather  of  con- 
jecture than  certainty.  He  proved  to 
be  our  landlord  for  the  night,  David 
Root  by  name. 

Following  his  guidance,  and  climb- 
ing successively  over  a  number  of  huge 
trunks,  stumbling  through  a  net-work 
of  branches,  and  plunging  into  a  shal- 
low stream  up  to  the  ankles  in  soft 
mud,  we  reached  at  length  what  he 
called  his  tavern,  at  the  further  side  of 
the  clearing.  It  was  a  log  building,  of 
a  single  apartment,  where  presided 
'  the  wife,'  a  smart,  plump,  good-look- 
ing little  Irishwoman,  in  a  stuff  gown, 
and  without  shoes  or  stockings.  They 
had  been  recently  married,  as  he 
promptly  informed  us,  had  selected 
this  wild  spot  on  a  half-opened  road, 
impassable  for  waggons,  without  a 
neighbour  for  miles,  and  vxnder  the  in- 
evitable necessity  of  shouldering  all 
their  provisions  from  the  embryo  vil- 
lage we  had  just  quitted  :  all  this  with 
the  resolute  determination  of  '  keeping 
tavern.' 

The  floor  was  of  loose  split  logs, 
hewn  into  some  approach  to  evenness 
with  an  adze  ;  the  walls  of  logs  entire, 
filled  in  the  interstices  with  chips  of 
pine,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  objects 
visible  outside,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage, moreover,  of  rendering  a  window 
unnecessary  ;  the  hearth  was  the  bare 


soil,  the  ceiling  slabs  of  pine  wood,  the 
chimney  a  square  bole  in  the  roof  ;. 
the  fire,  literally,  an  entire  tree,  bi-an- 
ches  and  all,  cut  into  four-feet  lengths, 
and  heaped  up  to  the  height  of  as- 
many  feet.  It  was  a  chill  evening, 
and  the  dancing  flames  were  inspirit- 
ing, as  they  threw  a  cheerful  radiance 
all  around,  and  revealed  to  our  curi- 
ous eyes  extraordinary  pieces  of  fur- 
niture—  a  log  bedstead  in  the  darkest 
corner,  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  sundry 
spiral  augers  and  rough  tools,  a  bun- 
dle of  dried  deer  sinews,  together  with 
some  articles  of  feminine  gear,  a  small 
red  framed  looking-glass,  a  clumsy 
comb  suspended  from  a  nail  by  a 
string,  and  other  similar  treasures. 

We  were  accommodated  with  stools 
of  various  sizes  and  heights,  on  three 
legs  or  on  four,  or  mei  e  pieces  of  log 
sawn  short  off,  which  latter  our  host 
justly  recommended  as  being  more 
steady  on  the  uneven  floor.  We  ex- 
changed our  wet  boots  for  slippers, 
mocassins,  or  whatever  the  good-na- 
tured fellow  could  supply  us  with. 
The  hostess  was  intently  busy  mak- 
ing large  flat  cakes,  and  roasting  them, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
and  alternately  boiling  and  frying 
broad  slices  of  salt  pork,  when,  sud- 
denly suspending  operations,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  vivacity  that  startled 
us,  'Oh,  Root,  I've  cracked  my  spi- 
der ! ' 

Inquiring  with  alarm  what  was  the 
matter,  we  learned  that  the  cast-iron 
pan  on  three  feet,  which  she  used  for 
her  cookery,  was  called  a  '  spider,'  and 
that  its  fracture  had  occasioned  the 
exclamation.  The  injured  spider  per- 
formed '  its  spiriting  gently  '  notwith- 
standing, and,  sooth  to  say,  all  parties 
did  full  justice  to  its  savoury  con- 
tents. 

Bed-time  drew  near.  A  heap  of 
odd-looking  rugs  and  clean  blankets 
were  laid  for  our  accommodation  and 
pronounced  to  be  ready.  But  how  to 
get  into  it  ?  We  had  heard  of  some 
rather  [irimitive  practices  among  the 
steerage  passengers  on  board  ship,  it  is 
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true,  but  had  not  accustomed  our- 
selves to  '  uncase  '  before  company, 
and  hesitated  to  lie  down  in  our 
clothes.  After  waiting  some  little 
time  in  blank  dismay,  Mr.  Root  kindly 
set  us  an  example  by  quietly  slip- 
ping out  of  his  nether  integuments 
and  turning  into  bed.  There  was  no 
help  for  it  ;  by  one  means  or  other 
we  contrived  to  sneak  under  the  blan- 
kets ;  and,  after  hanging  up  a  large 
coloured  quilt  between  our  lair  and 
the  couch  occupied  by  her  now  snor- 
ing spouse,  the  goodwife  also  disap- 
peared. 

In  spite  of  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  some  occasional  disturbance 
from  gusts  of  wind  stealing  through 
the  '  chinks,'  and  fanning  into  bright- 
ness the  dying  embers  on  the  hearth, 
we  slept  deliciously  and  awoke  re- 
freshed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FIRST  DAY  IX    THE  BUSH. 

BEFORE  day-break  breakfast  was 
ready,  and  proved  to  be  a  more 
tempting  meal  than  the  supper  of  the 
night  before.  There  were  fine  dry 
potatoes,,  roast  wild  pigeon,  fried  pork, 
cakes,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  '  China  tea,' 
and  chocolate — which  last  was  a 
brown-coloured  extract  of  cherry-tree 
bark,  sassafras  root,  and  wild  sarsa- 
parilla,  warmly  recommended  by  our 
host  as  first-rate  bitters.  Declining 
this  latter  beverage,  we  made  a 
hearty  meal. 

It  was  now  day-break.  As  we  were 
new  comers,  Root  offered  to  convoy  us 
'  a  piece  of  the  way,'  a  very  service- 
able act  of  kindness,  for,  in  the  dim 
twilight  we  experienced  at  first  no 
little  difficulty  in  discerning  it.  Point- 
ing out  some  faint  glimmerings  of 
morning,  which  were  showing  them- 
selves more  and  moi'e  brightly  over 
the  tall  tree-tops,  our  friend  remarked, 
'I  guess  that's  where  the  sun's  calc'lat- 
ine  to  rise.' 


The  day  had  advanced  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  road 
with  ease.  Our  tavern-keeper  re- 
turned to  his  work,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  forest  echoed  to  the  quick 
strokes  of  his  lustily-wielded  axe.  We 
found  ourselves  advancing  along  a 
wide  avenue,  unmarked  as  yet  by  the 
track  of  wheels,  and  unimpeded  by 
growing  brush- wood.  To  the  width  of 
sixty-six  feet,  all  the  trees  had  been 
cut  down  to  a  height  of  between  two 
and  three  feet,  in  a  precisely  straight 
course  for  miles,  and  burnt  or  drawn 
into  the  woods  ;  while  along  the  cen- 
tre, or  winding  from  side  to  side  like 
the  course  of  a  drunken  man,  a  wag- 
gon-track had  been  made  bygrubbino- 
up  the  smaller  and  evading  the  larger 
stumps,  or  by  throwing  a  collection  of 
small  limbs  and  decayed  wood  into 
the  deeper  inequalities.  Here  and 
there,  a  ravine  would  be  rendered 
passable  by  placing  across  it  two  long 
trunks  of  trees,  often  at  a  sharp  an- 
gle, and  crossing  these  transversely 
with  shorter  logs  ;  the  whole  covered 
with  brushwood  and  earth,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  a  '  cordurov 
bridge.' 

At  the  Nottawasaga  River,  we 
found  a  log  house  recently  erected, 
the  present  residence  of  Wellesley 
Richey,  Esq.,  an  Irish  gentleman,, 
then  in  charge  of  the  new  settlements- 
thereabouts.  Mr.  Richey  received  us 
very  courteoiftly,  and  handed  us  over 
to  the  charge  of  an  experienced  guide, 
whose  business  it  was  to  show  lands  to 
intending  settlers — a  very  necessary 
pr(!caution  indeed,  as  after  a  mile  or 
two  of  further  progress  the  road  ceas- 
ed altogether. 

For  some  miles  further,  the  forest 
consisted  of  Norway  and  white  pine, 
almost  unmixed  with  any  other  tim- 
ber. There  is  something  majestic 
in  these  vast  and  thickly-set  laby- 
rinths of  brown  columnar  stems,  aver- 
aging a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  perhaps,  and  from  one  to  three 
in  thickness,  and  making  the  travel- 
ler feel  somewhat   like  a  Lilliputian 
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Oulliver  in  a  field  of  Biobdingnagian 
■wheat.  It  is  singular  to  observe  the 
eflfect  of  an  occasional  gust  of  wind  in 
such  situations.  It  may  not  even  fan 
your  cheek  ;  but  you  hear  a  low  surg- 
ing sound,  like  the  ruoaning  of  break- 
ers in  a  calm  sea,  which  gradually 
increases  to  a  loud  boisterous  roar, 
still  seemingly  at  a  great  distance ; 
the  branches  remain  in  perfect  repose, 
you  can  discover  no  evidence  of  a 
stirring  breeze,  till,  looking  perpendi- 
cularly upward,  you  are  astonished  to 
see  some  patriarchal  giant  close  at 
hand — six  yards  round  and  sixty  high 
— which  alone  has  caught  the  breeze, 
waving  its  huge  fantastic  arms  wildly, 
at  a  dizzy  height  above  your  head. 

There  are  times  when  the  hardiest 
Avoodman  dares  not  enter  the  pine 
woods  ;  when  some  unusually  severe 
gale  sweeping  over  them  bends  their 
strong  but  slender  stems  like  willow 
wands,  or  catches  the  wide-spreading 
'branches  of  the  loftier  trees  with  a 
force  that  fairly  wrenches  them  out 
by  the  roots,  which  creeping  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  present  no 
very  powerful  resistance.  Nothing 
but  the  close  contiguity  of  the  trees 
saves  them  from  general  prostration. 
Interlocked  branches  are  every  mo- 
■ment  broken  off  and  flung  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  even  the  trunks  clash,  and 
as  it  were,  whet  themselves  against 
each  other,  with  a  shock  and  uproar 
that  startles  the  firmest  nerves. 

It  were  tedious  to  detail  all  the 
events  of  our  morning's  march  :  How, 
armed  with  English  fowling  pieces 
and  laden  with  ammunition,  we  mo- 
mentarily expected  to  encounter  some 
grisly  she-bear  ^vith  a  numerous  family 
of  cubs  ;  or  at  the  least  a  herd  of  deer 
or  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  :  how  we 
saw  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
woodpeckers  with  crimson  heads,  ham- 
mering away  at  decayed  trees  like 
transmigrated  carpenters  :  how  we 
at  last  shot  two  partridges  sitting  on 
branches,  very  unlike  English  ones,  of 
which  we  were  fain  to  make  a  meal, 
which  was  utterlv  detestable  for  want 


of  salt  ;  how  the  government  guide 
led  us,  helter-skelter,  into  the  un- 
tracked  woods,  walking  as  for  a  wager, 
through  thickets  of  ground  hemlock,^ 
which  entangled  our  feet  and  often 
tripped  us  up  :  how  we  were  obliged 
to  follow  him  over  and  under  wind- 
falls, to  pass  which  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  sometimes  twenty  feet  along 
some  half-recumbent  tree  ;  how  when 
we  enquired  whether  clay  or  sand 
were  considered  the  best  soil,  he  said 
some  preferred  one,  some  the  other  ; 
how  he  showed  us  the  front  of  a  lot 
which  was  bad,  and  guessed  that  the 
rear  ought  to  be  better  ;  how  we 
turned  back  at  last,  thoroughly  jaded, 
but  no  wiser  than  when  we  set  out — 
all  this  and  much  more,  must  be  left 
to  the  reader's  imagination. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening. 
The  guide  strode  in  advance,  tired 
and  taciturn,  like  some  evil  fate.  We 
followed  in  pairs,  each  of  us  provided 
with  a  small  bunch  of  leafy  twigs  to 
flap  away  the  mosquitoes,  which  rose 
in  myriads  from  the  thick,  damp  un- 
derbrush. 

*  It  will  be  getting  dark,'  said  the 
guide,  *  you  must  look  out  for  the 
blaze.' 

We  glanced  anxiously  around. 
'  What  does  he  mean  ? '  asked  one  of 
the  party,  '  I  see  no  blaze. ' 

The  man  explained  that  the  blaze 
(query,  blazon  ?)  was  a  white  mark 
which  we  had  noticed  on  some  of  the 
trees  in  our  route,  made  by  slicing  off 
a  portion  of  the  bark  with  an  axe, 
and  invariably  used  b)'  surveyors  to 
indicate  the  road,  as  well  as  the  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions  of  townships. 
After  a  time  this  mark  loses  its  white- 
ness, and  becomes  undistinguishable 
in  the  dusk  of  evening,  even  to  an  ex- 
perienced eye. 

Not  a  little  rejoiced  were  we,  when 
we  presently   saw  a  genuine  blaze  in 


*Taxus  Canadensis,  or  Canadian  Yew,  is  a 
trailing  evergreen  shrub  which  covers  the 
ground  in  places.  Its  stems  are  as  strong  as 
cart-ropes,  and  often  reach  the  length  of 
twentv  feet. 
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the  form  of  a  log-fire,  that  brilliantly 
lighted  up  the  forest  in  front  of  a  wig- 
wam, which  like  everything  else  on 
that  eventful  day,  was  to  us  delight- 
fully new  and  interesting.  We  found, 
seated  on  logs  near  the  fire,  two  per- 
sons in  blanket  coats  and  red  sashes, 
evidently  gentlemen  ;  and  occupying 
a  second  wigwam  at  a  little  distance, 
lialf-a-dozen  axemen.  The  gentlemen 
proved  to  be  the  Messrs.  Walker,  af- 
terwards of  Barrie,  sons  of  the  wealthy 
owner  of  the  great  shot  works  at  Wa- 
terloo Bridge,  London,  England.  They 
had  purchased  a  tract  of  a  thousand 
acres,  and  commenced  operations  by 
hiring  men  to  cut  a  road  through  the 
forest  eight  or  ten  miles  to  their  new 
estate,  which  pioneering  exploit  they 
were  now  superintending  in  person. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  vigour  of 
their  plans.  Theii*  property  was  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  ring  fence  like  a  pai-k, 
to  exclude  trespassers  on  their  game. 
They  would  have  herds  of  deer  and 
wild  horses.  Tlie  river  which  inter- 
sected their  land  was  to  be  cleared  of 
the  drift  logs,  and  made  navigable.  In 
short,  they  meant  to  convert  it  into 
another  England.  In  the  Dieanwhile, 
the  elder  brother  had  cut  his  foot 
with  an  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  the 
present ;  and  the  younger  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  unromantic  occupation 
of  frying  pancakes,  which  the  axemen, 
who  were  unskilled  in  cookery,  were 
to  have  for  their  supper. 

Nowhere  does  good  fellowship  spring 
up  so  readily  as  in  the  bush.  We 
were  soon  engaged  in  discussing  the 
aforesaid  pancakes,  with  some  fried 
pork,  as  well  as  in  sharing  the  san- 
guine hopes  and  bright  visions  which 
accorded  so  well  with  our  own  ideas 
and  feelings. 

We  quitted  the  wigwam  and  its 
cheerful  tenants  with  mutual  good 
wishes  for  success,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  the  river  whence  we 
had  started,  where  Mr.  Eichey  kindly 
invited  us  to  stay  for  the  night.  Ex- 
hausted  l)y   our    rough   progress,    we 


slept  soundly    till    the    morning  sun 
shone  high  over  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  CHAPTER  OX  CHOPPIXG. 

IMAGINE  yourself,  gentle  reader,, 
who  have  perhaps  passed  most  of 
your  days  between  the  wearisome  con- 
finement of  an  ofiice  or  counting-house, 
and  a  rare  holiday  visit  of  a  few  days 
or  weeks  at  your  cousin's  or  grand- 
father's pleasant  farm  in  the  country 
— imagine  yourself,  I  say,  transplanted 
to  a  '  home  '  like  our.s.  No  road  ap- 
proaches within  ten  miles  ;  no  footpath 
nearer  than  half  that  distance  ;  the- 
surveyor's  blaze  is  the  sole  distinctive 
mark  between  the  adjoining  lots  and 
your  own  ;  there  are  trees  innumera- 
ble —  splendid  trees  —  beech,  maple,, 
elm,  ash,  cherry — above  and  around- 
you,  which,  while  you  are  wondering 
what  on  earth  to  do  with  them,  as  you 
see  no  chance  of  conveying  them  to 
market  for  sale,  you  are  horrified  to- 
hear,  must  be  oonsumed  by  fire — yea,, 
burnt  ruthlessly  to  ashes,  and  scattered! 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  '  good' 
manure;'  unless  indeed — a  desperately 
forlorn  hope — you  may  'some  day' 
have  an  opportunity  of  selling  them  in 
the  shape  of  potash,  '  when  there  is  a 
road  out '  to  some  navigable  lake  or 
river. 

Well,  say  you,  let  us  set  to  work 
and  chop  down  some  of  these  trees. 
Softly,  good  sir.  In  the  first  place,  yow 
must  underbrush.  With  an  axe  or  ai 
strong,  long  handled  bill  hook,  made  tc- 
be  used  with  both  hands,  you  cut  away 
for  some  distance  round — a  quarter  or 
half  an  acre  perhaps — all  the  small 
saplings  and  underwood  which  would 
otherwise  impede  your  operations  upon 
the  larger  trees.  In  '  a  good  hard- 
wood bush,'  that  is,  where  the  princi- 
pal timber  is  maple,  white  oak,  elm, 
white  ash,  hickory,  and  other  of   the 
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harder  species  of  timber — the  '  under- 
brush '  is  very  trifling  indeed  ;  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  may  be  cleared  off  suf- 
ficiently to  give  the  forest  an  agree- 
able park-like  appearance — so  much  so 
that,  as  has  been  said  of  English  Acts 
of  Parliament,  any  skilful  hand  might 
drive  a  coach  and  six  through. 

When  you  have  finished  '  under- 
brushing,'  you  stand  with  whetted  axe, 
ready  and  willing  to  attack  the  fathers 
of  the  forest — but  stay — you  don't 
know  how  to  chop  1  It  is  rather 
doubtful,  as  you  have  travelled  hither 
in  a  great  hurry,  whether  you  have 
ever  seen  an  axeman  at  work.  Your 
man,  Carroll,  who  has  been  in  the 
country  five  or  six  years,  and  is  quite 
iiufait,  will  readily  instruct  you.  Ob- 
serve— you  strike  your  axe,  by  a  dex- 
terous swing  backwards  and  round 
over  your  shoulder, — take  care  there 
are  no  twigs  near  you,  or  you  may  per- 
haps hurt  yourself  seriously  —  you 
strike  your  axe  into  the  tree  with  a 
downward  slant,  at  about  thirty  inches 
from  the  ground  ;  then,  by  an  upward 
stroke,  you  meet  the  former  incision 
and  release  a  chip,  which  flies  out 
briskly.  Thus  you  proceed,  by  alter- 
nate downward  and  upward  or  hori- 
zontal strokes,  on  that  side  of  the  tree 
which  leans  over,  or  towards  which 
you  wish  to  compel  it  to  fall,  until 
you  have  made  a  clear  gap  rather  more 
than  half  way  through,  when  you  at- 
tack it  in  rear. 

Now  for  the  reward  of  your  pei'spir- 
ing  exertions—  a  few  well-aimed  blows 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  tree,  rather 
higher  than  in  front,  and  the  vast 
aiiass  '  totters  to  its  fall,' — another  for 
the  coup  de- grace — crack  !  crack  !  cra- 
a-ack  ! — aha  ! — away  with  you  behind 
yon  beech — the  noble  tree  bows  gently 
its  leafy  honours  with  graceful  sweep 
towards  the  earth  —  for  a  moment 
slowly  and  leisurely,  presently  with 
giddy  velocity,  until  it  strikes  the 
ground,  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  leaves, 
with  a  loud  thud,  hnd  a  concussion  both 
of  air  and  earth,  that  may  be  felt  at  a 
considerable  distance.     You  feel  your- 


self a  second  David,  who  has  over- 
thrown a  mightier  Goliath. 

Now  do  you  step  exultingly  upon 
the  prostrate  trunk,  which  you  forth- 
with proceed  to  cut  up  into  about  four- 
teen-foot lengths,  chopping  all  the 
branches  close  ofi",  and  throwing  the 
smaller  on  to  your  brush  piles.  It  is 
a  common  mistake  of  new  immigrants, 
who  are  naturally  enough  pleased  with 
the  novel  spectacle  of  falling  trees,  to 
cut  down  so  many  before  they  begin 
to  chop  them  into  lengtlis,  that  the 
ground  is  wholly  encumbered,  and  be- 
comes a  perfect  chaos  of  confused  and 
heaped-up  trunks  and  branches,  which 
nothing  but  the  joint  operation  of  de- 
cay and  fire  will  clear  ofl",  unless  at  an 
immense  waste  of  time  and  trouble.  To 
an  experienced  axeman,  these  first  at- 
tempts at  chopping  afibrd  a  leady  text 
for  all  kinds  of  ironical  comments  upon 
the  unworkmanlike  appearance  of  the 
stumps  and  '  cuts,'  which  aregenerally 
— like  those  gnawn  off  by  beavers  in 
making  their  dams — haggled  all  round 
the  tree,  instead  of  presenting  two 
clear  smooth  surfaces,  in  front  and 
rear,  as  if  sliced  ofi"  with  a  knife.  Your 
genuine  axeman  is  not  a  little  jealous 
of  his  reputation  as  '  a  clean  cutter ' 
— his  axe  is  always  bright  as  burnished 
silver,  guiltless  of  rust  or  flaw,  and 
fitted  with  a  handle  which,  with  its 
graceful  curve  and  slender  proportions, 
is  a  tolerable  approach  to  Hogarth's 
'  line  of  beauty  ; '  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  deserting  his  beloved  '  bush  ' 
and  settling  in  a  town  !  as  trust  his 
keen  weapon  in  the  hands  of  inexpe- 
rience or  even  mediocrity.  With  him 
every  blow  tells — he  never  leaves  the 
slightest  chip  in  the  '  cut,'  nor  makes 
a  false  stroke,  so  that  in  passing  your 
hand  over  the  surface  thus  left,  you 
are  almost  unable  to  detect  roughness 
or  inequality. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  work, 
and  take  care  in  so  doing  to  avoid  the 
mishap  which  befel  a  settler  in  our 
neighbourhood.  He  was  busy  chop- 
})ing  away  manfully  at  one  of  those 
numerous  trees  which,  yielding  to  the 
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force  of  some  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
have  fallen  so  gently  among  their 
compeers,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
their  roots  still  retains  a  powerful  hold 
upon  the  soil,  and  the  branches  put 
forth  their  annual  verdure  as  regularly 
as  when  erect.  Standing  on  the  re- 
•cumbent  trunk,  at  a  height  of  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  the  man 
toiled  away,  in  happy  ignorance  of  his 
danger,  until  having  chopped  nearly 
to  the  centre  on  both  sides  of  the  tree, 
instead  of  leaping  off  and  completing 
the  cut  in  safety  on  terra  tirma,  he 
■dealt  a  mighty  stroke  which  severed 
at  once  the  slight  portion  that  remained 
uncut — in  an  instant,  as  if  from  a  mor- 
tar, the  poor  fellow  was  launched  six- 
teen feet  into  the  aii-,  by  the  powerful 
■elasticity  of  the  roots,  which,  relieved 
from  the  immense  weight  of  the  trunk 
and  branches,  reverted  violently  to 
their  natural  position,  and  flung  their 
innocent  releaser  to  the  winds.  The 
astonished  chopper,  falling  on  his  back, 
lay  stunned  for  many  minutes,  and 
when  he  was  at  length  able  to  rise, 
■crawled  to  his  shanty  sorely  bruised 
and  bewildered.  He  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  his  work  in  a  few 
days,  but  not  without  vowing  earnestly 
never  again  to  trust  himself  near  the 
root. 

There  are  other  precautions  to  be 
observed,  such  as  whether  the  branches 
interlock  with  other  trees,  in  which 
■case  they  will  probably  break  off,  and 
must  be  carefully  watched,  lest  they 
fall  or  are  flung  back  upon  oneself — 
what  space  you  have  to  escape  at  the 
last  moment — whether  the  tree  is 
likely  to  be  caught  and  twisted  aside 
in  its  fall,  or  held  upright,  a  very  dan- 
gerous position,  as  then  you  must  cut 
down  others  to  release  it,  and  can 
hardly  calculate  which  way  it  will 
tend  :  these  and  many  other  circum- 
stances are  to  be  noted  and  watched 
with  a  cool  judgment  and  steady  eye, 
to  avoid  the  numerous  Accidents  to 
which  the  inexperienced  and  rash  are 
■constantly  exposed.  One  of  these  mis- 
chances befel  an  Amazonian  chopper 


of  our  neighbourhood,  whose  history, 
as  we  can  both  chop  and  talk,  I  shall 
relate. 

Mary was  the  second  of  seve- 
ral daughters  of  an  emigrant  from  the 
county  of  Galway,  w^hose  family, 
having  suftered  from  continual  hard- 
ship and  privation  in  their  native 
land,  had  found  no  difliculty  in  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  habits  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  wilderness. 

Hardworking  they  were  all  and 
thrifty.  Mary  and  her  older  sister, 
neither  of  them  older  than  eighteen, 
would  start  before  day-break  to  the 
nearest  store,  seventeen  miles  oflF,  and 
return  the  same  evening  laden  each 
with  a  full  sack  flung  across  the 
shoulder,  containing  about  a  bushel 
and  a  half,  or  901bs.  weight  of  pota- 
toes, destined  to  suj^ply  food  for  the 
family,  as  well  as  seed  for  their  first 
crop.  Being  much  out  of  doors,  and 
accustomed  to  work  about  the  clearing, 
Maiy  became  in  time  a  '  first-rate ' 
chopper,  and  would  yield  to  none  of 
the  new  settlers  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  she  would  fell,  brush,  and  cut 
up  maple  or  beech;  and  preferring  such 
active  exei'cise  to  the  dull  routine  of 
household  work,  took  her  place  at 
chopping,  logging  or  burning,  as  regu- 
larly and  with  at  least  as  much  spirit 
as  her  brothers.  Indeed,  chopping  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  among  young 
women  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  woods,  where  schools  are  unknown, 
and  fashions  from  New  York  or  Phil- 
adelphia have  not  yet  penetrated.  A 
belle  of  this  class  will  employ  her  lei- 
sure hours  in  learning  to  play — not 
the  piano-forte — but  the  dinuer-horn, 
a  bright  tin  tube  sometimes  nearly 
four  feet  in  length,  requiring  the  lungs 
of  that  almost  forgotten  individual,  an 
English  mail-coach-guard  ;  and  an  in- 
triguing mamma  of  those  parts  will 
bid  her  daughter  exhibit  the  strength 
of  her  throat  and  the  delicacy  of  her 
musical  ear,  by  a  series  of  flourishes 
and  '  mots  '  upon  her  graceful  '  toot- 
ing-weapon.'  I  do  not  mean,  however, 
that  Mary  possessed  this  fashionable 
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acquirement,  as  the  neighbourhood  had    I 
not  then  arrived  at  such  an  advanced 
era  of  musical  taste,  but  she  made  up 
in  hard  work  for  all  other  deficiencies  ; 
and  Ixiing  a  good-looking,  sunny-faced, 
dark-eyed,  joyous-hearted  girl,  was  not 
a  little  admired  among  the  young  axe- 
men of  thf^  township.    BuJ;  she  prefer- 
red remaining  under  her  parent's  roof-   | 
tree,  whei-e  her  stout  arm  and  resolute    ! 
disposition  rendered  her  absolute  mis- 
tress of  the   household,  to  the  indig- 
nity of  promising  to  'obey'  any  man, 
■who  could  wield  no  better  axe  than  her 
own.   At  length  it  was  whispered  that 
Mary's  heart,  long  hard  as  rock-elm, 
had  become    soft  as  basswood,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  the  stalwart 
figure,  handsome  face  and   good  axe 
of    Johnny,     a    lad    of   eighteen    re- 
cently arrived  in   the  neighbourhood, 
who    was    born  in    one  of   the  early 
Scotch  settlements   in  the  Newcastle 
District  —  settlements    which     have 
turned  out  a  race  of  choppers,  accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy  to  handle  the 
axe,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  cleanness 
of    their  cut,    the   keenness    of  their 
weapons,  or  the  amount  of  cordwood 
they  can  chop,  split  and  pile  in  a  day. 
Many  a  fair  denizen  of  the  abodes 
of  fashion  might  have  envied  Mary  the 
bright  smiles  and  gay  greetings  which 
passed  between  her  and  young  Johnny, 
when  they  met  in  her  father's  clearing 
at    sunrise    to    commence   the    day's 
work.  It  is  common  for  axemen  to  ex- 
change labour,  as  they  prefer  working 
in  couples,  and  Johnny  was  under  a 
treaty  of  this  kind  with  Patsy,  Mary's 
brother.     But  Patsy  vacated  his  place 
for  Mary,  who  was  emulous  of  beating 
the  young  Scotch  lad  at  his  own  weap- 
on ;  and  she  had  tucked  up  her  sleeves 
and   taken  in   the   slack,  as   a   sailor 
would  say,  of  her  dress — Johnny  mean- 
while laying  aside  his  coat,  waistcoat 
and    neckcloth,    baring    his    brawny 
arms,    and  drawing  tight  the    bright 
scarlet  sash   round    liis  waist  —  thus 
equipped  for   their  favourite  occupa- 
tion,  they   chojjped    away   in    merry 
rivalry,  at  maple,  %lm,  ash,  birch  and 


basswood — Johnny  sometimes  gallant- 
ly fetching  water  from  the  deliciously- 
cold  natural  spring  that  oozed  out  of 
the  mossy  hill-side,  to  quench  Mary's 
thirst,  and  stealing  now  and  then  a 
kiss  by  way  of  guerdon  —  for  which 
he  never  failed  to  get  a  vehement  box 
on  the  ear,  a  penalty  which,  although 
it  would  certainly  have  annihilated 
any  lover  of  less  robust  frame,  he 
seemed  nowise  unwilling  to  incuragain 
and  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded, 
the  maiden  by  no  means  acknowledg- 
ing herself  beaten,  and  the  young  man 
too  gallant  to  outstrip  overmuch  his 
fair  opponent — until  tlie  harsh  sound 
of  the  breakfast  or  dinner  horn  would 
summon  both  to  the  house,  to  partake 
of  the  rude  but  plentiful  mess  of  '  col- 
cannon'  and  milk,  which  was  to  supply 
strength  for  a  long  and  sevei'e  day's 
labour. 

Alas  !  that  I  should  have  to  reLite 
the  melancholy  termination  of  poor 
Marj-'s  unsophisticated  career.  Whe- 
ther Johnny's  image  occupied  her 
thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  huge 
yellow  birch  she  was  one  day  chopping, 
or  that  the  wicked  genius  who  takes 
delight  in  thwarting  the  course  of  true 
love  had  caught  her  guardian  angel 
asleep  on  his  post,  I  know  not  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  in  an  evil  hour  she 
miscalculated  the  cut,  and  was  thought- 
lessly continuing  her  work,  when  the 
birch,  overbalancing,  split  upwards, 
and  the  side  nearest  to  Mary,  spring- 
ing suddenly  out,  struck  her  a  blow  so 
severe  as  to  destroy  life  instantane- 
ously. Her  yet  warm  remains  were 
carried  hastily  to  the  house,  and  every 
expedient  for  her  recovery  that  the 
I  slender  knowledge  of  the  family  could 
suggest,  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain. 
1  pass  over  the  silent  agony  of  poor 
Johnny,  and  the  heart-rending  lamen- 
tations of  the  mother  and  sisters.  Jn 
I  a  decent  cottin,  contrived  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  by  Johnny  and 
i  Patsy,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  car- 
ried to  her  grave,  in  the  same  field 
which  she  had  assisted  to  clear,  amid 
a  concourse  of  simnle-minded,  coarselv- 
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clad,  but  kindly  sympathising  neigh- 
bours, from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing district.  Many  years  have  rolled 
away  since  I  stood  by  Mary's  fresh- 
made  grave,  and  it  may  be  that  Johnny 
has  forgotten  his  first  love;  but  I  was 
told,  that  no  other  had  yet  taken  the 
place  of  her,  whom  he  once  hoped  to 
make  his  '  bonny  bride.' 

By  this  time  you  have  cut  down 
trees  enough  to  enable  you  fairly  to 
see  the  sky  !  Yes,  dear  sir,  it  was  en- 
tirely hidden  before,  and  the  sight  is 
not  a  little  exhilarating  to  a  new 
'bush-whacker.'  We  must  think  of 
preparing  fire-wood  for  the  night.  It 
is  highly  amusing  to  see  a  party  of 
axemen,  just  returning  from  their 
work,  set  about  this  necessary  task. 
Four  '  hands  '  commence  at  once  upon 
some  luckless  maple,  whose  excellent 
burning  qualities  ensure  it  the  prefer- 
ence. Two  on  each  side,  they  strike 
alternate  blows — one  with  the  right 
hand,  his  '  mate  '  with  the  left — in  a 
rapid  succession  of  strokes  that  seem 
perfectly  miraculous  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced beholder — the  tree  is  felled  in 
a  trice — a  dozen  men  jump  upon  it, 
each  intent  on  exhibiting  his  skill  by 
making  his  '  cut '  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  more  modest  select 
the  upper  end  of  the  tree — the  bolder 
attack  the  butt— their  bright  axes, 
flashing  vividly  in  the  sunbeams,  are 
whirled  around  their  heads  with  such 
velocity  as  to  elude  the  eye — huge 
chips  a  foot  broad  are  thrown  off  in- 
ce.ssantly — they  wheel  round  for  the 
'  back  cut '  at  the  same  instant,  like  a 
file  of  soldiers  facing  about  upon  some 
enemy  in  rear — and  in  the  space  of 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  once  tall  and 
graceful  trunk  lies  dissevered  in  as 
many  fragments  as  there  are  choppers. 

It  invariably  astonishes  new  comers 
to  observe  with  what  dexterity  and 
ease  an  axeman  will  fell  a  tree  in  the 
precise  spot  which  he  wishes  it  to  oc- 
cupy, so  as  to  suit  his  convenience  in 
cutting  it  up,  or  in  removing  it  by 
oxen  to  the  log-pile  where  it  is  destined 
to  be  consumed.     If  it  should  happen 


to  overhang  a  creek  or  *  swale, '  (wet 
places  where  oxen  cannot  readily 
operate),  every  contrivance  is  resorted 
to,  to  overcome  its  apparently  inevit- 
able tendency.  Choosing  a  time  when 
not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirrinef  to  defeat 
his  operations,  or  better  still,  when  the 
wind  is  favourable,  he  cuts  deeply  into 
the  huge  victim  on  the  side  which  he 
wishes  to  throw  it,  until  it  actually 
trembles  on  the  slight  remaining  sup- 
port, cautiously  regulating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  '  cut '  so  that  the  tree  may 
not  overbalance  itself — then  he  gently 
fells  among  its  branches  on  the  reverse 
side  all  the  smaller  trees  with  which 
it  may  be  reached — and  last  and  bold- 
est expedient  of  all,  he  cuts  several 
'  spring  poles' — trimmed  saplings  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length  and  four 
to  eight  inches  thick  —  which  with 
great  care  and  labourare  set  up  against 
the  stem,  and  by  the  united  strength 
and  weight  of  several  men  used  as 
spring  levers,  after  the  manner  in 
which  ladders  are  employed  by  fire- 
men to  overthrow  tottering  stacks  of 
chimneys  ;  the  squared  end  of  these 
poles  holding  firmly  in  the  rough  bark^ 
they  slowly  but  surely  compel  the  un- 
willing monster  to  obey  the  might  of 
its  hereditary  ruler,  man.  With  such 
certainty  is  this  feat  accomplished, 
that  I  have  seen  a  solitary  pine,  nearl}- 
five  feet  thick  and  somewhere  about  a 
hundred  and  sevent}'  feet  in  height, 
forced  by  this  latter  means,  aided  by 
the  strength  of  two  men  only,  against 
its  decided  natural  bearing,  to  fall 
down  the  side  of  a  mound,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a  saw-pit  was  already 
prepared  to  convert  it  into  lumber. 
The  moment  when  the  enormous  mass 
is  about  yielding  to  its  fate,  is  one  of 
breathless  interest — it  sways  alarm- 
ingly, as  if  it  must  inevitably  fall  back- 
ward, crushing  poles  and  perhaps  axe- 
men to  atoms  in  its  overwhelming  des- 
cent— ha  !  there  is  a  slight  cat's  paw  of 
air  in  our  favour — cling  to  your  pole 
— now  !  an  inch  or  two  gained  ! — the 
stout  stick  trembles  and  bends  at  the 
revulsive  sway  of  the  monstrous  tree 
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but  still  holds  its  own — drive  your  axe 
into  the  back  cut — that  helps  her — 
again,  another  axe !  soh,  the  first  is 
Jloose — again  !  —  she  must  go  —  both 
•axes  ai-e  fixed  in  the  cut  as  immovably 
as  her  roots  in  the  ground — another 
puff  of  wind — she  sways  the  wrong 
way — no,  no  !  hold  on — she  cracks — 


strike  in  again  the  slackened  axes — 
bravo  !  one  blow  more — quick,  catch 
your  axe  and  clear  out  ! — see  !  what  a 
sweep — what  a  rush  of  wind — what 
an  enormous  top — down  !  down  !  how 
beautifully  she  falls — hurrah  !  just  in 
the  right  j(??«c^'  / 

( To  he  continued. ) 


FROM  VIRGIL. 


(/EXEID    I.) 


THE  storm  had  lulled — but  though  iti3  rage  was  spent, 
No  further  forth  the  tired  Trojans  bent, 
They  steer  them  straight  towards  the  nearest  land, 
Where  dim  afar  extends  the  Libyan  strand. 
There  is  a  spot  fair  nestling  in  a  bay, 
Breasting  the  tide  an  island  stops  the  way, 
The  breakers  from  the  deep  upon  its  side 
Are  shivered,  and  in  wavelets  onward  ^lide. 
Lapping  with  noiseless  ripple  on  the  beach, 
•So  quiet  sleep  the  waters  :  o'er  them  reach 
Twin  peaks  to  right  and  left  athwart  the  sky 
And  lines  of  precipice,  whose  majesty 
■Stands  shrouded  in  a  mass  of  forest  green — 
A  shifting  canopy  of  shade  and  sheen. 
The  hanging  rocks  a  Nereid's  grot  display, 
Piercing  the  clifF-front  midmost  of  the  bay  ; 
Here  fountains  from  the  granite  rock  distil, 
Here  benches  hewn  of  stone  by  Nature's  skill  ; 
No  need  were  here  the  weary  bark  to  hold 
With  anchor's  iron  tooth  or  cable's  fold, 
^neas  bids  them  seize  the  haven  meet, 
Seven  ships  his  all,  survivors  of  the  fleet  ; 
O'erjoyed  to  reach  the  land,  the  Trojan  host 
Leap  down  to  make  their  own  the  Libyan  coast. 


Montreal. 


R.  W.  B. 
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OR,  THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 


BY    I.    R.    ECKART,    TORONTO. 


QUEBEC,   'EN  ROUTE.' 

ONE  summer's  day,  not  very  long 
ago,  an  opportunity  suddenly  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  writer  of  going 
■'across  the  sea'  to  what  is  lovingly  cal- 
led 'the  old  country,'  and  of  visitiing, 
though  only  for  a  brief  i)eriod,  the 
'  Modern  Babylon  '  and  the  gay  capital 
of  la  belle  France,  the  wonders  and  de- 
lights of  which  travellers'  tales  had 
made  me  long  wish  to  see.  Mindful  of 
the  dangers  of  delay,  I  at  once  applied 
for  leave  of  absence  from  my  official 
duties,  which  was  readily  granted  by 
my  courteous  chief.  To  the  fact  that 
I  had  '  stuck  close  to  my  desk  '  for 
nearly  two  years  without  applying  for 
leave — the  boon  the  Civil  Servant  so 
delights  in — was  probably  due  the 
ready  favour  with  which  ray  request 
was  received  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
bis  dat  qui  cito  dat  in  everything  ap- 
plies, and  the  quickness  of  the  assent 
certainly  doubled  my  delight  and  gra- 
titude at  receiving  it.  Forty-eight 
hours  afterwards,  with  mind  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  an  enjoyable  holiday, 
I  took  my  place  in  a  Grand  Trunk 
'  Pullman  '  as  the  Eastern  train  moved 
out  of  the  Union  Station  at  Toronto. 
Some  days  spent  at  Quebec  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  once  more  seeing 
the  quaint  old  city,  with  its  narrow 
zigzag  streets,  ancient  looking  build- 
ings, and  magnificent  scenery.  As 
the  scenes  were  those  familiar  to  my 
boyhood,  I  did  not  at  the  time  pro- 
pose jotting    down    my   impressions, 


and  thought  that  I  would  have  been 
content  with  a  passing  glance ;  but 
they  so  grew  upon  me,  and  the 
wonderful  surroundings  of  the  city  so 
imperatively  arrested  my  attention 
and  stamped  themselves  upon  my 
mind  that  I  commenced  to  question 
whether,  after  all,  the,  to  me,  un- 
known land  to  which  I  was  on  the 
way  could  present  anything  more  at- 
tractive of  its  kind,  and  more  worthy 
of  such  description  as  it  was  in  my 
poor  power  to  give.  Although  every 
American  who  can  afford  to  travel 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Quebec,  and  to  see  the  spot 
where  Montgomery  fell,  I  have  been 
much  astonished  at  meeting  with 
many  Canadians  that  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  pay  a  visit  to  this,  one 
of  the  wonderful  sights  of  the  New 
World  ;  so  liable  are  we  all  to  neglect, 
and  to  fail  in  appreciation  of,  what 
may  happen  to  be  'our  own.'  But  let 
me  now  examine  somewhat  closely 
what  it  is  that  so  challenges  my  ad- 
miration and  enchains  my  thoughts 
when  I  am  so  eager  to  pass  quickly 
by  on  my  way  across  the  Atlantic 
I  shall  first  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
events  of  the  last  century,  and,  in  so 
doing,  say  a  few  words  about  '  Quebec 

THEN  AND  NOW.' 

I  venture  to  think  that  Canadian 
readers  will  not  quite  weary  while  I 
endeavour  to  depict  the  scenes  about 
the  city,  and  to  dwell  at  some  length 
upon  the  historic  associations  that  its 
surroundings   so  vividly  conjure    up, 
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which,  being  those  of  their  '  Ancient 
Capital,'  should  to  them  possess  such 
peculiar  interest. 

The  day  before  our  departure,  the 
sun  was  shining  its  brightest,  as  if 
unxiou.-i  to  display  to  the  utmost  the 
grand  panorama  that  nature  and  the 
liandiwork  of  man  presented  that 
morning  to  the  view  in  the  magnifi- 
cent harbour.  The  River  St.  Law- 
rence was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
every  conceivable  kind  of  craft.  Large 
merchantmen  were  lying  at  the 
wharves  unloading  and  taking  in  car- 
go. An  ocean  steamer,  ready  for  sea, 
looking  as  trim  as  a  yacht,  was  wait- 
ing the  moment  of  departure.  Here 
and  there  was  seen  a  schooner  sailing 
along  '  wing  and  wing. '  Even  the 
canoe  had  its  representative,  as  one 
glided  i)ast,  propelled  with  apparently 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  its  occu- 
pant. On  our  left  was  the  Lower 
Town  of  Quebec,  tilled  with  people 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  on  business 
thoughts  intent.  As  one  looked  up 
the  river,  the  eye  was  caught  by  the 
flag  of  England  floating  from  the  Cita- 
del, that  crowned  the  Rock.  Lower 
down,  resting  on  the  sloping  cliff, 
half-way  from  the  water  appeared  a 
modest  board,  bearing  the  words, 
'  Here  Montgomery  fell.'  Looking 
down  the  river,  Durham  Terrace 
broke  on  the  eye,  a  reminder  to-day, 
not  only  of  the  too  short  reign  of  the 
far-sighted,  hauj^hty  statesman,  Lord 
Durham,  but  also,  through  its  im- 
proved appearance,  of  the  able  and 
polished  Irishman,  Lord  Dufferin, 
both  diplomatist  and  courtier,  who, 
like  our  own  '  Sir  John,'  so  gracefully 
charmed  men  to  do  his  will.  But  what 
wonder  that  he  should  be  so  gifted, 
when  we  remember  that  in  his  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  Sheridan,  of  whom 
Byron  sang — 

'  Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness,  long  in  vain, 
And  tnrn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 
Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man 
And  broke  the  die— in  moulding  Sheridan. ' 

Some  one  must  have  picked  up  some 


of  the  pieces,  for  in  his  character  are 
there  not  reproduced  many  of  Sheri- 
dan's qualities  1  Whence  the  astute- 
ness, the  eloquenceandwit — the  power 
to  match  the  crafty  Tartar  and  to  awe 
the  wily  Turk  1  The  terrace  was  so 
high  above  us  that  the  people,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  river,  appeared  al- 
most like  dwarfs.  Just  in  rear  of  it 
lies  the  old  Chateau  of  St.  Louis, 
where  the  courtly  Governors  of  France 
held  sway.  Laval  University  stood 
up  boldly  against  the  sky,  its  name 
recalling  the  part  taken  by  those  ear- 
nest and  self  sacrificing  men,  the 
French  missionaries. 

Almost  with  one  glance  the  observer 
can  take  in  these  memorials  of  the 
past,  telling  him  how  the  sons  of 
monarchical  England  and  France,  and 
of  republican  America,  had  fought  and 
shed  their  blood  for  the  possession  of 
'this  Canada  of  ours.'  Are  not  these 
memorials  silent  protests  against  the 
action  of  those  who  would  to-day  sel- 
fishly ignore  the  past  and,  by  raising- 
the  cry,  '  Canada  Fhst,'  pave  the  way 
for  the  severance  of  the  tie  between 
the  Old  Country  and  its  fledgling  ? 

Almost  on  the  edge  of  Mountain 
Hill  stand  the  unworthy,  low  built, 
old  Parliament  buildings,  a  discredit 
to  the  people,  but  now,  happily,  sup- 
planted by  a  structure  elsewhere  more 
worthy  of  tlie  '  ancient  capital.'  Fur- 
ther on,  the  Grand  Batteiy  crowned 
the  rock  on  which  many  a  sentry  had 
paced  his  weary  way,  and  along  the 
line  of  which  many  a  cannon  and  mor- 
tar had  hurled  their  missiles  at  the  ap- 
pi'oaching  foe. 

Then  is  seen  the  wide  valley  of  the 
St.  Charles,  smiling  with  plenty.  A 
little  river  issues  from  the  forbidding- 
looking  mountains — of  no  name — that 
bound  the  view,  and  winds  its  peace- 
ful route  through  the  valley  till  it  joins 
the  great  water-way  to  the  sea — the 
St.  Lawrence.  Now  we  come  to  the 
Falls  of  Montmorenci  (one  of  France's 
most  noble  names),  tumbling  from 
their  lofty  height.     Beyond,  a  fi'.rther 
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expanse  of  country,  dotted  with  ham- 
lets of  white  houses,  each  with  its 
own  Eglise,  the  tin  spires  of  which 
glittered  in  the  sun  ,  the  little  Island 
of  Orleans  claims  attention  ;  and,  on 
our  right,  the  Point,  bearing  the  name 
of  a  Chevalier  of  Finance,  completes  the 
scene — one  that,  with  its  combinations 
of  the  handiwork  of  nature  and  of 
man,  extraordinary  and  entrancing, 
the  wide  world  nowhere  else  presents. 
We  are  told  that  the  viev;^s  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  and  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ex- 
cel those  afFoi'ded  by  the  surroundings 
of  Quebec.  Nevertheless,  I  venture 
to  say,  that  neither  place  presents  such 
a  panorama  of  natural  and  historic  in- 
terest. Here  we  have,  within  the 
range  of  the  eye,  a  combination  of 
lofty  cliffs,  mountain  and  dale,  valley 
and  river,  promontory  and  islet  and 
falls — all  in  one  small  area  ;  the  rug- 
ged and  the  level — the  Great  Creator's 
handful  of  contrasts  thrown  together, 
charming  the  fancy  and  awing  the 
mind.  While  the  wonders  of  nature  at- 
tract and  entrance,  the  names  the  places 
bear — Indian,  Fi-ench,  English  and 
American  —  turn  one's  thoughts  to 
the  historic  past.  Wolfe,  Montcalm, 
Levis,  Laval,  Montmorenci,  Mont- 
gomery, Stadacona,  Durham,  Orleans 
— all  reminding  one  that  men  whose 
deeds  had  won  for  them  a  glorious 
name  in  the  history  of  the  three 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth  had 
here  lived  and  governed,  and  fought 
with  pen  and  sword  for  svipremacy. 
What  a  contrast  the  scene  was  to  the 
one  that  must  have  presented  itself  to 
Jacques  Cartier  and  the  brave  band  of 
Frenchmen  with  him  who,  having 
dared  the  then  appalling  perils  of  the 
Atlantic,  cast  anchor  in  the  imknown 
river  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Though,  to-day,  on  all  sides  are  signs 
of  busy  life,  silence  must  then  have 
brooded  over  the  waters,  save  where 
broken  by  the  roar  of  the  Falls 
(Montmorenci)  as  they  thundered  over 
the  cliff.  Here  and  there,  above  the 
still  forest,  may  have  been  seen  smoke 
rising  from  a  wigwam,  and,  perchance, 


an  Indian,  confounded  and  affrighted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  ships,  may 
have  hastily  paddled  to  the  shore  to 
tell  and  to  warn  his  fellow  Vjraves  of 
the  coming  of  the  strange  white  men. 
As,  later  on,  Champlain's  crew  reach- 
ed the  scene  and  their  eyes  fell  up- 
on the  Cape,  raising  its  lofty  head 
above  the  river,  little  wonder  is  it 
that  they  loudly  gave  expression  to  the 
ejaculation,  '  Quel  bee  !  '  '  Quel  bee  ! ' 
Thus  was  given  a  name  to  the  Gib- 
raltar of  the  New  World,  which  nature 
intended  should  be  the  capital  and 
chief  port — though  many  miles  from 
the  sea — as  it  is  the  fortress — of  a 
dominion,  the  shores  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  two  mighty 
oceans — a  dominion  that,  in  its  vast 
territory,  possesses  a  wealth  of  unde- 
veloped minerals,  and  millions  of  acres 
capable  of  producing  food  for  a  teem- 
ing population.  Were  Quebec  the 
capital,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  dulness  would  never  there 
have  reigned.  Its  natui-al  and  social 
atti-actions  are  such  that  we  would  not 
have  had  the  daughter  of  our  Queen 
sighing  for  the  moment  that  will  set 
her  free  fi-om  Canada,  and  there  would 
be  no  question  then  as  to  whether  the 
Marquis  of  Loz-ne  would  remain  to 
complete  his  term  as  representative  of 
Her  Majesty — a  part  that  all  now  ac- 
knowledge he  has,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, filled  so  simply  and  so  well.  Be- 
yond the  Cape  stretch  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Looking  at  the  steep  height  up 
which  England's  soldiers  had  climbed, 
one  could  not  but  realize  Wolfe's  stern 
determination  to  take  the  city,  or  to 
die  in  the  attempt.  If,  during  their 
endeavours  to  scale  the  height,  the 
English  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
alarm  given  before  they  could  obtain 
foothold  on  the  summit,  he  must  have 
known  that  a  small  body  of  French 
could  have  held  it  till  reinforcements 
arrived,  and  poured  upon  them  a 
storm  of  lead  that  must  have  decimated 
the  small  force,  and  driven  it  back  dis- 
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comfited  to  the  boats.      Happily,  they 
were  able  to  form  in  battle  array  be- 
fore the  gallant,  but  ill-fated,  Mont- 
calm could  reach  the  position.    When 
he    found  that    they    were  on  secure 
ground,  it   does  seem  strange  that  he 
should  have  chosen  to  join  issue  with 
the  invaders  on   almost  equal  terms, 
to  have  given  up  the  advantages  that 
the  battlements  of  the  walled  city  af- 
forded  him,   and   to  have  risked  the 
charge  committed  to  him  in  a  pitched 
battle.     The  fact  of  the  English  being 
on  the  Plains  was  no  evidence   that 
they  coiild  successfully  storm  so  strong- 
ly fortified  a  city.  What  were  the  for- 
tifications for,  if,  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  they  were  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  foe  was  to  be  given  the  advan- 
tage  of  open   ground  1     Had  he  em- 
ployed   Fabian    tactics,    and    retired 
within  the  city,  he  might  have  pound- 
ed them  as  they  advanced  with  shot 
and  shell,  thereby  weakening  and  dis- 
piriting them,  as  they  had  no  cannon 
with  which  to  reply.     Had  the  first 
assault  failed,  they  would  have  had  to 
bring  supplies  from  the  ships,  or  levy 
on  the  inhabitai:its,  and  he  would  have 
had  a  chance  of  forcing  them  to  raise 
the  siege.    It  is  very  easy  to  criticise, 
after  the  event,  but  this  rushing  out, 
belter  skelter,   to    attack    instead    of 
biding  an  assault  under  the  protection 
of  STich  strons  fortifications,  to  a  non- 
professional  mind,  does  seem  to  indi- 
cate anything  but  good  judgment. 

In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  in- 
telligence of  the  audacity  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  scaling  the  heights,  all  caution 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for  that 
spirit  that  prompted  the  soldiers  of  the 
same  nation,  acentury  later,  to  raise  the 
shout  of  '  a  Berlin,,'  and  to  hurry  the 
nation  unprepared  into  a  war  that  cost 
Na])oleon  111.  his  empire,  as  Mont- 
calm's hasty  advance  on  the  memor- 
able day  in  September,  1759,  cost  him 
his  life,  and  his  country  a  colony. 
Well,  the  battle  was  bravely  fought 
on  both  sides,  and  Wolfe,  for  his  au- 
dacity in  scaling  the  heights,  and 
Montcalm,  for  his  rashness  in  disdain- 


ing the  protection  of  his  fortifications^ 
paid — each  one — with  his  life. 

England's  joy  at  this  victory,  so 
great  in  its  results,  was  saddened  by 
the  nation's  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
young  soldier,  Wolfe  ;  and  France's 
wrath  at  the  loss  of  Quebec  was  inten- 
sified by  her  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
her  gallant  Montcalm.  Each  did  his 
devoir  nobly  and,  to-day,  on  the  same 
column,  in  what  is  called  the  Gover- 
nor's Garden,  the  stranger  reads,  the 
two  names  together — honoured  alike 
— Wolfe  and  Montcalm — names  that 
are  written  imperishably  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  twin  race,  but  from 
whose  minds,  strange  to  say,  Time  has 
not  yet  banished  all  bitterness. 

Surely,  after    the    day     when,     at 
bloody  Inkerman,  the  men  of  the  same 
race   as    Montcalm's    gallant  soldiers 
rushed  with  a  cheer,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  hard-pressed  English,  and  pour- 
ed out  their  blood  in  aiding  to  drive 
back  the  maddened  Tartar  and  the  sav- 
age Cossack  legions,  all  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism should   have   vanished,  and 
they  should  feel  that  as  they  share  a 
common  country,  so  they  all  now  share 
a  common  glory  and  are  no  longer  foes 
but,  more  than  allies — brothers.    And 
why  should  that  not  be  the  case  1  If  we 
conquered  at  Quebec  and  at  Waterloo, 
did  they  not  conquer  at  Hastings  and 
at  Fontenoy,  and  is  it  not  to-day  the 
proudest   boast  of  many  an   English- 
man, that  he  has  Norman  blood  in  his 
veins  !     If  English  banners   are  em- 
blazoned with  proud  names,  do  those 
of  France  not  bear  names  as  revered  ? 
Hereafter,  let  us  hope  that  the  two 
great  nations  that  are  divided  only  by 
the   '  Silver  Streak,'  may  never  again 
be  at  enmity,   and  that  their  children, 
also,   in    the  New  World  may   never 
again  take  part  in  a    rivalry  of  arms, 
but  join  together  their  energies  in  an 
eflfort  so  to  build  up  this  New  Domin- 
ion that,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  commerce,  and  in  literature, 
it  may  take  front  rank  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.      If  war  does  come, 
united,  they  must  be  unconquerable, 
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and  a  future  Canadian  Virgil  may 
sing  not  only  of  their  achievements  in 
peace,  but  of  their  joint  deeds  of  valour 
in  battle,  if  ever  (which  may  heaven 
long  avert)  horrid  war  should  here- 
after desolate  their  homes  and  they 
be  called  to  arms. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
though  over  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  Battle  of  the  Plains,  and  though 
every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
British  Government  to  conciliate  the 
French  inhabitants  by  securing  to  them 
their  laws  and  their  language,  very 
little  amalgamation  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
taken  place  between  the  two  races,  and 
that,  from  many  minds,  the  old  feel- 
ing of  antagonism,  though  tempered 
by  time,  has  never  been  wholly  ob- 
literated. Even  to-day,  but  in  few 
drawing-rooms  do  the  polished  French 
and  the  matter-of-fact  English  mingle 
together,  though,  for  many  years, 
Madame  Duval,  wife  of  the  Chief- 
Justice,  and  a  leader  of  the  heau 
monde,  to  her  charming  salon  bade 
them  alike  welcome,  where  all  were 
received  with  empressement  and  grace. 
Madame  Duval,  we  may  say,  can  still 
be  occasionally  seen  taking  a  drive 
through  the  deserted  streets  where,  in 
days  gone  by,  so  many  hats  were 
raised  as  she  passed  by,  in  response  to 
the  bright  look  of  recognition  that 
once  flashed  from  her  brilliant  but  now 
fast  dimming  eyes.  The  fair  daughters 
of  Quebec  of  those  days  could  boast  of 
a  beauty  and  a  grace  possessed  by 
those  of  no  other  city  in  Canada,  and 
the  physique  and  bearing  of  the  men, 
judging  from  the  vetei'ans  that  are 
still  left,  must  have  stamped  them 
anywhere  as  being  of  no  ordinary  race. 

The  whips  of  that  time  could  'sling' 
a  tandem  through  the  narrow  streets 
and  round  the  sharp  corners  in  a  way 
that  would  astonish  the  people  of 
Toronto,  accustomed  to  their  broad 
and  straight  highways.  The  Quebec- 
ers  enjoyed  the  hours  as  they  flew, 
and  the  delights  that  Px-ovidence  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  to- 
gether.    The  struggle  of  life  was  then 


not  so  bitter  that  people  hadn't  time 
to  laugh,  and  every  nerve  was  not 
strained  to  acquire  a  position  and  ta 
make  or  save  money.  People  'took 
it  easy,'  and  so  many  early  wrecks- 
were  not,  as  now,  strewed  by  the  way. 
They  believed  that  Providence  had 
not  given  them  the  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ing themselves  without  intending  that 
they  should  exercise  it.  And  thus- 
people,  when  necessity  required  it, 
could  work  and  fight  as  hard  as  they 
played. 

On  a  bright  afternoon,  the  fashion- 
able streets  of  the  Upper  Town  were 
alive  with  people.  The  Governor's 
Gai-den  was,  on  certain  afternoons, 
filled  with  the  elite,  and  the  grandes 
dames  there  chaperoned  the  lielles  un- 
der their  charge,  to  whom  the  scarlet- 
coated  linesman  and  gay  guardsman 
paid  court,  and  the  civilian  of  those 
days,  joining  in  not  unseldom  success- 
ful rivalry  with  the  soldiers  too  sought 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Round 
the  gardens  were  many  on  horseback 
and  in  carriages,chatting  as  they  moved. 
Happy  jests  were  uttered  ;  haples* 
men,  entranced  by  love  that  '  looked 
from  woman's  eyes  ; '  and,  doubtless, 
vows  were  exchanged  as,  perchance,  a 
band  of  the  Guards  or  of  the  Line  filled 
the  air  with  and  made  the  blood  course 
to  the  strains  of  the  '  Sturm  Marsch 
Galop  '  or  the  '  Prima  Donna  Waltz.' 

Alas  !  how  changed  to-day  the  scene, 
so  typical  of  the  general  decay  reigning 
over  the  old  city.  As  I  last  saw  then)^ 
the  paths  of  the  Governor's  Gardens 
were  half  overgrown  with  grass,  the 
I'ailings  seemed  falling  to  decay — the 
flower-beds  no  longer  neat  ;  the 
benches  hacked  by  the  penknives  of 
boys  ;  the  very  trees  seemed  to  droop 
and  the  branches  to  quiver,  as  it  were, 
with  grief  at  the  thought  of  the  happy 
life  over  which  they  had  once  joyously 
waved,  and  of  the  cheery  voices  now^ 
stilled  and  vanished  into  space.  One 
was  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  a  stray 
bent  figure  here  and  there,  moving 
slowly  in  the  walks,  as  if  looking 
for    those    that    had    been.     In  the 
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olden  time,  a  special  and  peculiar 
interest  centred  round  the  '  Gates'  of 
^a  walled  city.  The  demolition  of  the 
■Quebec  Gates  seems  to  have  been 
•decided  upon  without  proper  consider- 
ation. It  is  true  that  '  Decay's  eflacing 
finger'  had  left  its  mark,  and  that,  in 
■consequence  of  their  narrowness,  peo- 
ple were  now  and  then  compelled  to 
tarry  awhile  when  going  out  and 
■coming  in  ;  but  all  with  any  respect 
for  the  past  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  sufiei-ing  the  inconvenience 
to  losing  these  interesting  mementoes 
of  a  bye-gone  age.  What  we  should 
have  carefully  and  reverently  pre- 
served, we  have  ruthlessly  desti-oyed. 
Outside  of  Mexico,  the  continent  of 
America  could  show  no  such  land- 
marks. These  walls  and  gates  were 
the  chief  antiquities  of  the  New  World. 

The  Jesuit  bai-racks  founded  in 
1633,  as  a  college  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
subsequently  made  use  of  for  military 
purposes,  could,  too,  claim  considera- 
tion on  that  score,  but  they,  also, 
have  been  levelled  to  the  ground.  It 
was  found  that  the  walls  were  of  a 
wonderful  thickness  and  built  as  if 
intended  to  defy  forever  the  ravages 
of  Time.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
^the  motive  for  pulling  them  down,  for 
no  modern  buildings  have  taken  their 
iplace,  and  this  historic  ground  is  made 
•use  of,  in  this  degenerate  age,  as  a  re- 
■ceptacle  for  the  rubbish  and  filth  of 
the  city. 

Surely,  the  fact  that  through  the 
states  had  passed  Montcalm  and  Levis, 
and  their  own  De  Salabeiry  should 
ihave  endeared  them  to  the  French,  and 
that  they  had  opened  wide  to  Nelson, 
to  Clarence  and  to  Kent,  ought  also  to 
have  hallowed  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English.  But  no  voice  appears  to 
have  been  raised  to  stay  even  the  de- 
struction of  the  gates.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  the  stones  themselves  did  not  ciy 
out.  When  the  stranger  is  in  the  city, 
■Quebecers  can  no  longer  point  to  them 
with  pride.  What  the  Tower  is  to  the 
four  millions  of  London,  so  were  the 
old  historic  walls,  ban-acks  and  gates  of 


Quebec  to  the  four  millions  of  Canada. 
Would  any  one  in  England  dare  to  sug- 
gest the  pulling  down  of  the  Tower?  The 
razing  to  the  ground  of  the  gates  of  a 
walled  city  in  the  Old  World  has  gene- 
rally been  the  work  of  an  exasperated 
conqueror.  In  this  case  the  sacrilege 
has  been  committed  by  ourselves. 
Does  a  wider  way,  do  blocks  of  well- 
chiselled  stone ;  does  the  skill  of  the 
architect — fashion  he  never  so  wisely 
— compensate  for  the  destruction  of 
what  time  had  hallowed,  and  what 
were  standing  witnesses  of  French  and 
English  tradition  ?  Posterity  will 
judge.  How  this  act  of  vandalism 
could  have  been  at  all  countenanced  by 
the  poetic  mind  of  the  author  of  '  Let- 
ters from  High  Latitudes  '  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  surprise,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Quebec  is  the  one  re- 
proach that  clouds  their  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  magnificent  hospitality 
and  gracious  courtesy  of  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin.  The  same  want  of  senti- 
ment with  regai-d  to  our  past  appears 
to  exist  all  over  Canada.  Certainly, 
Toronto  has  not  much  in  the  way  of 
'  memorials '  to  boast  of,  yet  its  peo- 
ple made  no  effort  to  preserve  the  old 
Block  Houses,  familiar  to  many  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  and  whose  removal  is 
ah'eady  greatly  deplored.  The  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Foy  roads  of  Quebec,  well  ma- 
cadamized, almost  as  good  as  English 
roads — afford  most  enjoyable  di-ives, 
and  the  country  seats  scattered  along 
their  length,  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
with  every  surrounding  that  money  can 
buy  and  taste  suggest,  cannot  but  com- 
mand admiration.  Toronto  has  many 
houses  in  the  Park,  and  elsewhere,  of 
greater  size  and  more  ambitious  archi- 
tecture, but  no  such  country  seats. 
Senator Macpherson's  'Chestnut Park,' 
approaches  them  more  nearly  than  does 
any  other  residence  in  that  city. 

I  suppose  '  Spencerwood',  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  '  Bellevue,'  as  in  the 
former  owners'  time,  on  the  St.  Foy, 
might  be  picked  out  as  the  represen- 
tative places  of  Quebec. 

Spencerwood,  in  which  Lord  Elgin, 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  Lord  Monck 
dispensed,  with  varying  meed,  a  gener- 
ous or  a  poor  hospitality,  according  to 
their  natures,  and  which,  in  later  days 
became  the  residence  of  our  Lieuten- 
ant-Governors Belleau,  Caron,  Le- 
tellier  St.  Just,  and  Eobitaille, — pre- 
sents in  its  woods  and  grand  view,  the 
magnificence  of  nature  ;  Bellevue — the 
excellence  of  culture  and  of  art. 

Bellevue,  as  a  country  seat,  might 
almost  be  considered  a  'gem.'  Com- 
mencing from  the  Gomin  road,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  St.  Louis,  it  extended 
to  and  across  the  St.  Foy  road,  to  the 
ridge  boixlering  on  the  St.  Charles 
valley.  A  visitor  entering  from  the 
(jromin  road  saw  a  pretty  Lodge  whence 
the  summons  '  gate  !  '  was  always 
quickly  answered.  He  then  entered 
a  magnificent  avenue  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  the  sensation  as 
his  carriage  rolled  through  the  woods 
on  the  way  to  the  country  house  with 
the  peculiar  crisp,  crunching  sound 
over  the  beautifully  gravelled  way — 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  rural  scen- 
ery appeai'ing — was  delightful  in  the 
extreme.  Adjoining  the  residence  was 
a  large  green-house,  at  times  filled  with 
the  choicest  plants  and  flowers ;  and 
from  a  gallery  could  be  seen  a  garden 
in  which  the  highest  degree  of  the 
gardener's  art  was  displayed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  flower-beds  and  the 
selection  of  the  plants.  At  one  end 
of  it  were  two  hot-houses,  where,  in 
their  season,  luscious  grapes  hung  in 
clusters,  and  peaches  and  apricots  ex- 
hibited their  delicate  tints.  Not  far 
from  this  was  another  garden  in  which 
every  conceivable  kind  of  fruit  and 
vegetable — each  the  best  of  its  kind — 
was  grown.  Then,  the  well-appointed 
stables  (coach-house,  harness-room,  itc), 
in  which  were  horses,  (saddle,  carriage, 
and  farm,)  whose  points  would  satisfy 
the  most  critical  judge  ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  grazed  many  a 
prize-bull  and  cow  that  could  not  but 
command  the  admiration  of  the  visitor, 
no  matter  how  captious  he  might  be. 
The  dogs,  poultry — everything  about 
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the  place — manifested  the  best  judg- 
ment and  taste  in  their  selection. 
Large  barns  spoke  of  plenty,  and  half 
a  dozen  pretty  white  cottages  scattered 
here  and  there  told  how  comfortably 
the  people  on  the  place  were  lodged. 
Such  a  perfection  of  neatness,  ordei", 
and  cleanliness  reigned  that  a  stray 
leaf  was  never  for  many  minutes  al- 
lowed to  cumber  the  paths,  and  the 
very  pigs,  the  servants  said,  were  made 
uncomfortable  by  being  kept  too  clean, 
and  grumblingly  grunted  their  discon- 
tent and  remonstrance. 

Bellevue  I  Many  a  happy  day  spent 
I  there,  and  I  seem  to  hear  even  now 
the  cawing  of  the  crows,  as  I  was  wont 
to  hear  them,  when,  of  an  early  morn- 
ing, throwing  open  the  windows  of  my 
room  to  breathe  the  morning  air,  per- 
fumed by  the  garden's  glories,  I 
looked  out  upon  grounds  the  equal  of 
which  my  then  unappreciative  eye  has 
seldom  in  after  life  seen. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Master  of 
Bellevue  lives  in  my  memorv,  and  its 
stately  Mistress  shall  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Let  me  now,  after  all  these  years, 
here  pay  this  tribute. 

About  these  grounds,  over  twenty- 
years  ago,  two  lads  amused  themselves 
in  all  the  careless  happiness  of  boy- 
hood— one  with  bright,  the  other  with 
fair  prospects.  On  one,  his  parents 
could  lavish  wealth  as  readily  as  they 
did  their  love  ;  and  the  advantages  of 
the  other  were  not  to  be  despised. 

Not  many  years  after,  the  parents 
of  the  former  were  sitting  at  home 
wearily  waiting  for  tidings  of  their  boy 
who  could  never  more  return  to  them. 
Smitten  with  a  fondne.ss  for  a  sailor's 
life,  and  a  love  of  daring  adventure, 
nothing  could  frustrate  his  determina- 
tion to  go  to  sea.  He  had  shipped 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  East 
Indies,  and  dui-ing  a  storm  on  a  dark 
night,  when  a  few  days  out  from  Livei-- 
pool,  he  fell  from  aloft  into  the 
angry  waves  beneath,  and  the  dark 
waters  had  closed  over  him  forever. 
L^nconscious  of  his  fate,  his  parents 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  their 
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only  child,  until,  at  last,  heart  sick  at 
hope  deferred,  they  were  stricken  with 
■the  tidings  of  his  fate.  From  that  blow 
they  never  recovered.  Let  the  sur- 
^^ivor  recall  the  exquisite  lines — 

'  For  as  gold  must  be  tried  by  fire,^ 
So  a  heart  must  be  tried  by  pain.' 

Poor  James  Lawson,  far  better  in 
your  impulses  than  some  of  the  poor 
natures  that  sought  to  decry  you,  you 
were  happy  in  your  early  death — 

'  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young. ' 
The  other  lived — to  suffer  and  to  en- 
dure sorrows  that  came  upon  him  in 
battalions.  In  the  lives  of  many  of 
•us,  are  there  not  incidents  as  strange 
and  contrasts  as  great  as  those  por- 
trayed in  many  a  novel  1  Truth  in- 
deed is  stranger  than  fiction. 

What  other  city  in  the  Dominion 
affords  such  opportunities  for  a  happy 
day's  '  outing,'  to  the  wearied  worker 
as  does  Quebec,  with  its  adjoining 
lakes,  Beauport  and  St.  Charles,  the 
village  Lorette,  where  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  civilization  on  the  noble 
red  man  can  be  seen,  the  Natural  Steps 
and  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  all 
within  easy  distance.  St.  Anne's,  too, 
to  which  many  pious  sinners  make  pil- 
grimage, must  not  be  forgotten. 

An  American  traveller  pronounced 
Quebec  the  one  finished  town  in  the 
world.  Nowhere  could  he  see  a  new 
house  or  building  being  put  up,  and  it 
looked  to  him,  be  said,  as  it  doubtless 


would  look  on  the  last  day.  Writing  of 
the  6nal  day,  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
many  good  things  that  (Jrip^  our  Cana- 
dian Funcli,  of  which  we  aie  all  be- 
coming so  proud,  lately  delighted  its 
readers  with,  apropos  of  the  silly  be- 
lief that  some  weak-minded,  credulous 
people  allowed  themselves  to  indulge 
in,  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
Mother  Shipton's  prophecy,  that  the 
19th  day  of  June  of  the  present  year, 
would  be  the  last  day  of  the  world. 
I  cannot  quite  remember  the  anec- 
dote, but  it  is  to  this  effect,  that  the 
day  following  dawned  brightly  and 
one  of  Erin's  sons,  relieved  of  his 
apprehensions,  rejoicing  that  he  was 
yet  in  existence,  and  that  the  sun  still 
brightly  shone,  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction,  gave  expression  to  his  re- 
lief, when,  accosting  a  passer-by,  by 
the  remark — It's  a  foine  day  afther 
the  ind  of  the  wurld,  sorr !  '  Well, 
my  last  day  in  Quebec  came.  I 
could  no  longer  linger  round  the  old 
city.  It  is  a  not- to-be- denied  law  of 
our  existence  here  that  we  must '  move 
on.'  Time,  the  inexorable  policeman, 
commands.  At  the  appointed  hour 
the  farewell  gun  of  the  steamshiji 
was  heard.  I  bade  '  good-bye  '  to  the 
friends  that  were  in  the  tender  bobbing 
alongside,  and  commenced  my  voyage 
'  Across  the  Sea'  to  the  Old  World. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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"TTNDER  this  caption,  there  is  a 
^  brief  article,  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Monthly,  by 
a  gentleman  who  writes  in  the  in- 
terests of  '  the  working-man  of  this 
•continent,'  and  who  declares  himself 
'  a  Liberal,  with  no  respect  for  the 
■cant  of  Liberalism.'  The  point  of  the 
-article  is  that  Chinese  emigration  to 
this  continent  should  be  checked  or 
■stopped  altogether,  to  avert  direful 
•evils  that  impend  over  us  in  connec- 
tion with  Chinese  cheap  labour.  These 
threatened  evils  are  appalling.  Com- 
petition with  Chinamen  will  reduce 
the  working  man  of  this  continent  '  to 
the  same  abject  condition  '  as  that  in 
which,  it  seems,  European  working 
men  are  plunged.  What,  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  ask,  reduced  the  European  work- 
ing man  to  his  low  estate  ■?  He  never 
had  to  compete  with  Chinamen.  Be- 
•sides,  why  should  we  be  solicitous  about 
the  European  ?  He  is  only  a  descend- 
ant of  those  '  members  of  barbarous 
tribes  '  who — though  despised  by  '  Ro- 
man citizens  of  the  era  of  the  Anto- 
iiines  ' — overwhelmed  the  civilization 
of  Rome,  and  at  length  sat  '  on  the 
throne  of  Augustus  and  Trajun.'  Why 
should  we  reject  the  Chinese,  who 
never  destroyed  a  superior  civilization, 
for  the  children  of  such  barbarians  % 
Again,  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
cheap  labour  is  to  arrest  or  retard 
European  emigration  to  this  conti- 
nent, and  thus  America  will  be  peo- 
pled by  '  a  race  physically  and  men- 
tally inferior,'  even  as  the  ass  is  infe- 
rior to  the  hoi'se.  But,  why  may  we 
not  have  asses  as  well  as  horses '?  If  a 
anan  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  horse,  why 


not  let  him  buy  an  ass  ?  If  I  desire  to 
till  my  garden,  irrigate  my  fields,  or 
construct  a  railroad  to  carry  produce 
to  market,  and  the  descendant  of  Eu- 
ropean bai-barous  tribes  refuses  to 
work  for  less  than  two  dollars  a  day, 
why  should  I  be  forbidden  to  employ 
a  sober,  industrious,  economical  China- 
man, who  is  willing  to  work  for  one 
dollar  1  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  it  is 
an  advantage  to  jjay  two  dollars,  the 
Chinaman  will  not  scruple  to  accept 
the  advantage.  It  is  quite  clear,  also, 
that  the  world  will  be  all  the  richer 
if  the  garden  is  tilled,  the  fields  irri- 
gated, or  the  railroad  constructed,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  be 
obliged  to  leave  things  '  as  they  were,' 
because  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  two 
dollars  per  day  instead  of  one  dollar, 
and  that  thus  the  world  and  myself 
must  remain  permanently  poorer,  be- 
cause I  am  reluctant  to  '  arrest  or  re- 
tard European  immigration.'  Besides, 
although  Chinese  have  been  coming  to 
America  for  some  time,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  the  flood  of  European 
immigration  is  arrested.  Facts  are 
all  the  other  way.  Never  did  the  tide 
flow  with  such  a  volume  as  now. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  three  mil- 
lions came  from  Europe  to  America. 
Last  year,  over  half  a  million  of  Eu- 
ropeans were  added  to  the  population  . 
of  this  continent  of  ours.  And  this 
dense  cloud  of  strangers  came  not  as 
birds  of  passage,  but  with  the  full  in 
tention  of  making  homes  for  them- 
selves, and  of  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren to  consider  the  New  World  their 
home.  And  facts  all  go  to  prove  that 
this  resistless  tide  is  sure  to  swell  into 
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greater  volume.  Those  who  have  come 
prepare  the  way  for  friends  they  have 
in  the  meantime  left  behind.  Scores 
of  steamship  lines  are  bidding  for 
their  patronage.  Countless  ports 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  open  to 
receive  them.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable  it 
to  assist  the  Irish  people  to  emigrate. 
The  farmers  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  cannot  compete  with 
success  against  America,  because  of  the 
favouring  conditions  on  this  side,  and 
they  are  giving  up  their  leases,  and 
preparing  to  come  to  our  virgin  soil. 
It  looks  as  if  native  Americans  and 
Canadians  would  be  crowded  out  by 
the  descendants  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
that  destroyed  Imperial  Rome.  Yet 
we  are  welcoming  them,  Welsh,  Irish, 
Italians,  Germans,  Russians,  all  alike, 
and  are  spending  enormous  amounts, 
dii-ectly  and  indirectly,  through  com- 
panies and  governments,  to  induce 
them  to  come.  No  one  has  proposed, 
in  the  interests  of  the  working  man, 
to  change  all  this.  And  yet,  were  this 
European  cheap  labour  arrested,  na- 
tive working-men  might  ask  not  two 
but  three,  or  even  four  dollars  per 
day,  to  plough  my  fields,  or  build  the 
desired  railroad.  Of  course  they  would 
be  likely  to  get  all  they  asked,  for  does 
not  every  one  know  that  wealth  is  not 
produced,  but  exists  ready-made  in  the 
pockets  of  those  who  are  not  working- 
men  ? 

More  dreadful  consequences  are  fore- 
told, and  now  the  writer  speaks  '  se- 
riously.' The  Chinese  may  come  in 
such  numbers  that  '  future  generations 
may  see  "Ah  Sing"  sitting  in  the 
presidential  chair  [in  the  White 
House.'  This  is  terrible  to  contem- 
plate. It  is  one  of  the  resistless  ar- 
guments by  which  Ah  Sing  tried  to 
induce  his  countrymen  to  keep  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  out  of  the  celes- 
tial kingdom.  It  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments that  told  weightily  against  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  black  slaves  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  not  only 
an  inferior  race,   unprogressive,  prog- 


nathous, and  what  not,  but  they  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  than  whites,  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  possible  to  look 
into  the  future,  and  see  them  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  White  House,  or 
Black  House,  as  I  suppose  it  would 
then  be  called.  But  our  neighbours 
were  not  terrified,  although  there  were- 
millions  of  blacks  in  the  country  to- 
begin  with,  and  all  Africa  behind.  A 
brilliant  future  has  been  set  before 
Ah  Sing,  but  he  has  a  long  leeway  ta 
make  up.  There  are  fifty  millions  of 
Caucasians  here  now,  and  more  are 
coming  in,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million 
a  year.  But  if  he  could  only  organ- 
ize an  immigration  of,  say,  a  million 
per  year,  and  keep  them  here  after 
they  have  come,  why  then  in  a  century 
or  two  his  almond-eyed  countrymen 
could  control  our  ballot  boxes  and  seat 
one  of  their  number  in  the  White 
House.  And  what  is  one  million  out 
of  three  hundred  !  They  would  not  be 
missed  from  densely-peopled  China  ! 

A  lower  deep  av/aits  us.  '  Worst  of 
all,  these  extraordinary  people  would 
degrade  or  destroy  the  Christian  Civil- 
ization of  America,  by  the  substitution 
or  admixture  with  it  of  their  own  in- 
ferior civilization,  of  which  "they  are 
so  proud,  and  to  which  tliey  cling  with 
great  tenacity.'  Quite  so.  This  would 
indeed  be  'worst  of  all.'  Two  chums 
met  at  Newgate  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  when  every  Briton 
was  di.scussing  the  probabilities  of  a 
French  invasion.  One  of  the  two  was 
inside  the  prison.  His  friend  stood 
at  the  window  outside.  Both  were 
patriots  and  were  duly  shocked  at  the 
notion  of  Frenchmen  polluting  the 
sacred  soil  of  England.  '  Ah  ! '  cried 
number  one,  in  wildest  accents,  '  what 
then  would  become  of  our  liberty!' 
'  No,'  re-echoed  the  other  in  tones  of 
greater  alarm,  '  that's  not  what  I  fear 
most ;  but,'  and  here  came  in  sundry 
of  the  most  vigorous  English  exj)le- 
tives ;  '  what  would  become  of  our  Re- 
ligion V  And  what  would  become  of 
our  Christian  civilization,  should  an 
inferior  race  be  allowed  to  mingle  with 
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lis  on  a  free  footing.  Christ  came  not 
to  the  west,  but  to  the  east  Became, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  but  for 
the  sake  of  'the  sick.  He  loved  the 
world  ;  black,  bi'own,  red,  yellow  men, 
as  well  as  white.  But  we  have  changed 
all  that.  And  now,  in  the  interests  of 
His  civilization,  the  govei'nment  is  to 
be  invoked  to  protect  us  from  the 
■companionship  of  the  yellow  men  ! 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  our 
Cassandra-like  '  Liberal,  with  no  re- 
spect for  the  cant  of  Liberalism,'  is 
not  without  hope  that  all  the  dread- 
ful consequences  he  has  conjured  up 
may  "be  averted,  even  should  Gov- 
ernments not  interfere.  'The  work- 
ing-men of  America  would  not  long 
submit  to  the  evil.'  There  would  be 
'  likely  a  war  of  races,  preceded  by  a 
new  version  of  the  Sicilian  Yespers.' 
One  would  need  to  understand  what 
those  Sicilian  vespei'S  were,  to  know 
how  thoroughly  new  the  version  would 
have  to  be.  It  is  rather  dreary  com- 
fort, however,  to  look  to  California 
■'hoodlums,'  as  the  Old  Guard  of 
Ohristian  Civilization.  Does  not  every 
one  know  that  while  the  Chinese  by 
their  patient  labour  have  added  incal- 
■culably  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  Pacitic  States,  the  '  hoodlums'  and 
Kearneyism  have  never  done  and  never 
will  do  anything  save  to  discredit  their 
fair  name,  di'ive  away  millions  of  capi- 
tal, and  deter  honest  immigrants  from 
going  near  them  ?  Does  not  every  one 
know  that  what  is  most  needed  to  de- 
velop the  boundless  resources  of  the 
Pacific  slope  is  more  labour,  and  that 
there  is  no  labour  so  accessible,  so  or- 
ganized, so  sober,  as  that  which  the 
Chinese  offer  to  us  1 

Incidentally,  another  ground  of 
Tiope  is  suggested.  It  is  no  wonder, 
we  are  told,  that  to  the  British  Co- 
lumbians their  celestial  visitors  are 
unwelcome,  'for  the  Chinese  are  only 
birds  of  passage  ;  while  the  white  la- 
bourers would  become  permanent  set- 
tlers, which  is  what  British  Columbia 
of  all  things  wants.'  But,  if  they  are 
•only  birds  of  passage,   how  can  Ah 


Sing  ever  sit  in  the  \\Tiite  House  ? 
The  president  must  be  native-born, 
not  an  alien.  So,  we  are  at  once  de- 
livered from  that  dreaded  conse- 
quence. And  if  the  Chinese  come 
only  to  do  the  work  that  is  offered 
them,  and  then  take  themselves  away, 
what  possible  objection  can  there  be 
to  utilize  their  labour  ?  If,  by  engag- 
ing them  as  labourers,  a  railway  could 
be  built  through  the  mountains  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  for  six  instead  of  nine 
millions,  would  not  the  Dominion  save 
three  millions  1  Suppose  that  new 
machineiy  were  invented  by  which 
the  work  could  be  done  for  four  mil- 
lions, would  we  not  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  the  invention  and  save  more 
of  our  money  ?  Give  the  Chinaman  as 
much  fair-play  then  as  you  would  give 
to  improved  machinery.  Not  caring 
to  spend  as  freely  on  brandy  and 
champagne,  as  ordinary  '  hoodlums' 
spend,  he  may  not  contribute  as  largely 
to  the  taxes.  But  he  must  eat  some- 
thing, and  wear  something,  and  so 
must  contribute  more  to  the  public 
exchequer  than  machinery  does.  The 
white  labourers,  however,  'would  be- 
come permanent  settlers.'  Would  they? 
Navvies  are  just  the  class  most  likely 
to  become  permanent  settlers  !  How 
many  of  Mr.  Brassey's  English  navvies 
became  permanent  settlers  along  the 
lines  built  by  him  ?  Are  not  settlers 
more  likely  to  flow  into  British  Colum- 
bia, should  a  railway  be  built  to  take 
them  in  and  to  take  out  their  produce  ? 
And  if  we  saved  one  million  on  the 
construction  of  the  road,  could  we  not 
help  a  few  thousands  to  go  in  and  pos- 
sess the  land  ;  especially  as  the  Chinese 
labourers  would  be  only  '  birds  of 
passage.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to 
treat  the  Anti-Chinese  cry  seriously. 
It  is  based  upon  unreason  and  ignor- 
ance of  facts.  It  is  sustained  by  mis- 
representation, which  is  wicked  even 
when  unintentional,  and  by  selfish- 
ness, which  is  as  injurious  to  the  com- 
mon weal  as  it  is  short-sighted  in  the 
individual.     Its  appeals  are  to  mob- 
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law  and  race  prejudices.  To  say,  for 
instance,  that  '  wherever  they  dwell 
they  retain  their  own  religion,  habits 
and  manners,  which  fi'om  ignorance 
and  conceit  they  place  immeasurably 
above  those  of  the  Europeans  with 
whom  they  coQie  in  contact,'  is  in  part 
to  ignore  patent  facts,  and  in  part  to 
condemn  what  should  be  commended. 
There  are  hundreds  of  missionaries 
labouring  among  them,  and  their 
unanimous  testimony  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  as  ready  to  lisiten  to  argu- 
ment as  any  other  heathen  nation  ; 
while  as  great  a  number  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  proportion- 
ately to  the  means  used,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  people  possessed  of  an 
ancient  civilization  and  a  history  of 
which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
I  should  certainly  have  more  hope  of 
converting  the  Chinese  than  of  convert- 
ing Hindoos  or  Mahometans  ;  and  any 
one  who  has  visited  the  mission  schools 
and  chapels  in  China  or  Formosa,  in 
San  Francisco,  or  other  cities  in 
America  where  efforts  to  evangelize 
them  are  being  made  ;  or  who  has  con- 
versed with  the  Chinese  students 
studying  at  the  expense  of  their  Gov- 
ernment in  various  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  would  say 
the  same  thing.  I  do  indeed  marvel  at 
the  measure  of  success  that  has  been 
attained,  for  we  have  taken  a  singular 
fashion  of  commending  our  religion 
to  them.  The  Chinese  Government 
sought  to  protect  its  subjects  from  be- 
ing poisoned  with  opium,  and  we 
have  made  them  take  the  stufi  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  They  asked  only  to 
be  let  alone  in  their  own  country. 
We  forced  ourselves  and  our  trade  up- 
on them,  in  the  name  of  the  common 
rights  of  humanity.  Now,  when  they 
come  to  us  we  find  that  the  rule  will 
not  work  both  ways,  and  that  there 
are  no  such  rights  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  They  submit  to  the  laws 
and  pay  their  taxes,  yet  they  are  nei- 
ther allowed  to  vote  nor  to  send  their 
children  to  the  schools  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  while  organized  gangs  of  bul- 


lies spoil  them  of  their  property  an<3 
lynch  them  with  impunity.  The  re- 
cord is  one  to  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  man  who 
has  in  him  the  slightest  sense  of  jus- 
tice. "We  declare  that  '  their  intellect- 
is  of  a  low  order,'  that  their  high  offi- 
cials are  '  little  better  than  grown-up 
children,'  that  their  notions  are  'crude 
and  foolish,'  and  that  '  they  never  add 
to  the  little  they  will  consent  to  learn; ' 
and  at  the  same  time,  we,  with  all  our 
vantage-ground  of  possession,  modern 
science,  intellectual  power  and  supe- 
rior morale  are  afraid  of  letting  them 
into  our  country  lest  they  should  im- 
prove us  out  of  it  as  we  have  improv- 
ed the  red  Indians  out  of  their  ancient 
homes  and  hunting  grounds.  They  do- 
not  readily  throw  aside  their  own 
habits  and  manners.  Is  that  a  fault? 
Is  any  nation  in  the  world  more  obsti- 
nate in  this  respect  than  the  English* 
What  are  the  causes  of  such  a  national 
conservatism  ?  Self-respect,  historic- 
continuity  and  homogeneousness  on. 
a  vast  scale,  and  a  consequent  tough- 
ness of  fibre  that  points  them  out  as 
one  of  the  permanent  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  every  one  who 
would  estimate  aright  the  future  of 
our  race. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  the  state 
of  the  question.  If  agitators  condemn 
the  immorality  of  the  Chinese,  we  are 
at  one  with  them,  and  are  heartily 
willing  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  the 
immoralities  of  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans as  well.  Let  us  discourage  not 
only  bad  Chinese,  but  bad  people  of 
every  colour.  If  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished for  hoarding  their  money,  let  us 
])unish  every  man  who  hoards.  If  it 
is  wrong  for  them  to  take  their  savings 
home  to  China,  it  must  be  wrong  for 
Anglo-Saxons  to  wander  over  the 
eaith,  making  every  bit  of  it  tributary 
to  themselves,  and  accumulating  for- 
tunes with  "the  intention  of  spending 
them  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York. 
If  Chinatown,  in  San  Francisco,  is  un- 
clean and  overcrowded,  censure  the 
municipal  authorities  for  their  neglect, 
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and  if  there  are  no  sanitary  regula- 
tions, let  them  be  made  without  delay. 
If  Chinese  labourers  are  brought  to 
our  shores  as  slaves,  let  them  know 
that  they  are  free,  free  to  go  or  to 
stay,  fi'ee  to  our  real  estate,  and  to  be- 
come nationalized,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  the  inspiring  lesson.  Let  us  not 
degrade  ourselves  by  doing  injustice 
to  them  on  any  ground.  And  let  us 
not  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  doing 
them  injustice  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  our  '  inferiors.' 

When  we  talk  of  people  in  masses, 
or  of  making  treaties  with  nations,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  simplest  rights  of 
individuals.  But  the  question  must 
always  come  to  this,  how  will  your 
proposed  action  affect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  man  1  Here,  then,  let  iis 
say,  is  one  of  the  children  of  Adam, 


quiet,  sober,  industrious,  with  an  aged 
father  and  mother,  or  wife  and  chil- 
dren, depending  on  him  for  support. 
He  comes  to  the  shores  of  this  new 
continent,  thinly  peopled,  not  by  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  but  by  the  de- 
scendants of  barbarous  tribes  that  long 
ago  destroyed  the  Roman  empire,  and 
that  have  continued  their  westward 
march  ever  since.  This  continent,  able 
to  support  fifty  times  its  present  popu- 
lation, needing  only  the  hand  of  the 
diligent,  is  surely  the  place  for  him. 
But,  no.  Some  one  cries  out,  '  you 
can  live  on  less  than  I  can,  you  are 
inferior  to  me  in  some  respects,  supe- 
rior in  other  respects,  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  not  allow  you  to  land.'  Now^ 
I  simply  ask,  what  ri'jhf  has  one  man. 
to  speak  thus  to  his  brother-man  ? 
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O  FRIENDSHIP  !  do  they  say  thou'rt  but  a  name  I 
Who  calls  thee  so  hath  never  seen  thy  face. 

Nor  known  the  secret  of  thy  winning  grace — 
The  love  that  cannot  speak  where  it  must  blame. 
Yet  thou  hast  not  been  all  unknown  to  fame  : 

Among  the  records  of  the  past  we  trace 

The  story  of  Orestes,  who  for  space 
Of  years,  'mid  trials  sore,  did  never  shame 

The  trust  of  Pylades,  his  chosen  friend. 

Youth,  fame,  and  love, — behold  !  how,  without  end, 
The  throng  still  hurries  on  its  anxious  way  ! 

There  is  but  one  of  pensive,  calmlike  brow, 
Whose  beauteous  crown  shines  with  divinest  ray, 

While  Peace  stands  by — sweet  Friendship,  it  is  thou/ 


Cape  Cottage, 
Portland,  Me. 
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The  Scot  in  British  NoHlt  America.  By 
W.  J.  Rattray,  B.  A.  Vol.  II.  Toronto: 
Maclear  &  Co. 

AS  the  tourist  faii'ly  enters  the  Nia- 
gara Riverhe  sees  in  clear  weather, 
far  away  upon  Queenston  Heights,  a  lofty 
column  which  holds  the  stranger's  eye  like 
a  basilisk,  and  haunts  him  with  its  stony 
gaze  through  every  winding  of  the  river. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  to  the  old  in- 
habitants that  this  tall  sentry  is  some- 
times not  averse  to  kindly  intercourse  ; 
and  that  it  has  its  moods  of  sunshine  as 
well  as  of  gloom.  In  bright,  warm  weather, 
it  often  lifts  its  sad  eyes  from  the  old 
battle-held,  and  casts  a  wistful  smile  on 
arriving  and  departing  throngs  of  hilari- 
ous youth.  Occasionally  in  their  faces 
it  is  startled  to  find  the  features  of  those 
gallant  yeomen,  over  whose  memory,  as 
well  as  of  their  chief,  it  is  its  appointed 
duty  to  keep  watch  and  ward.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  column  is 
much  given  to  solitary  musing.  More- 
over, like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is 
utterly  depressed  by  gloomy  weather  and 
evil  tidings.  At  such  times,  the  c(jlumn 
cowers  from  view,  or  it  gazes  sullenly 
down  into  the  deep  gorge,  whence  that 
mysterious  river  sends  up  husky  whisp- 
ers of  tragedies,  new  and  old — of  old- 
time  wars  fought  out  on  its  banks,  long 
ages  before  our  history  began,  and  now- 
a-days,  alas,  the  river  tells  of  foulest 
murders  and  most  pitiful  suicides.  The 
stranger  is  ever  inquiring  how  yonder 
gaunt  sentinel  came  to  be  posted  there  ? 
The  book  now  before  us,  tells  us  what 
Scotland  had  to  do  with  the  matter. 
1812,  and  its  stirring  receiUe  lead  in  Mr. 
Rattray's  second  volume  ;  and  Macdo- 
nell's  Glengarry-men,  impart  their  own 
verve  to  the  story.  '  War  is,  of  itself,  a 
hateful  thing  ;  and  yet  when  it  takes  the 
dimensions  of  a  struggle  for  existence — 
a  conflict  for  home  and  bearth,  wife  and 
children — there  can  be  no  better  educator 
for  freeman.  That  which  stirs  the  fibres 
of  the  heart  and  quickens  its  action  health- 
fully, stifiens  the  backbone  of  the  man  and 


raises  his  political  stature  for  all  time  to 
come.'  Having  thus  pitched  his  keynote, 
Mr.  Rattray  skilfully  develops  his  theme 
— the  gradual  evolution  of  our  system  of 
Responsible  Government  During  the 
quarter  century,  ending  with  Lord  El- 
gin's administration,  the  most  active  poli- 
ticians were  almost  exclusively  Scotch- 
men, or  of  Scottish  extraction  ;  and  our 
author  is  thus  able,  within  the  plan  of 
his  work,  to  develop  in  personal  sketches 
our  early  political  history.  Gourlay — 
'  the  banished  Briton  and  Neptunian,'  as 
he  styled  himself  ;  Strachan,  a  true  re 
presentative  of  the  Church  Militant  ;  \V. 
L.  Mackenzie,  the  special  aversion  of  the 
radical  Gourlay,  as  well  as  of  Strachan 
and  the  Family  Compact — each  member 
of  the  trio  abhorred  and  opposed  the 
other  two  with  unquestionable  ardor  and 
sincerity.  The  quarter  century  of  our 
history  following  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  is 
to  the  last  degree  malheroic — indeed  so 
completely  engrossed  is  it  by  the  trian- 
gular duel  of  these  east-coast  Scots, 
that,  if  we  withdraw  from  this  chapter  of 
our  history  their  three-corned  battle- 
field, there  is  absolutely  nothing  left.  Yet 
constitutional  issues  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  Canadians  were  then  worked  out 
to  solution  ;  and  these  great  issues  s<> 
ennoble  the  actors,  that  we  follow  Mr. 
Rattray's  narrative  with  sustained  inter- 
est. The  facts  are  stated  with  admirable 
fairness,  and  there  is  a  conscientious 
analysis  of  circumstances  and  motives 
that  must  win  for  our  author  the  confi- 
dence of  that  ever-increasing  number 
who  desire,  above  and  before  all  other 
things,  historical  truth.  This  discriminate 
handling  is  surely  needed,  where  the 
softer  features  of  character  were  often 
neglected  in  the  early  portraits,  or  where 
the  portraits  have  been  so  long  turned  to 
the  wall,that  these  more  tender  lines  have 
passed  from  general  memory.  It  is  well 
to  remind  our  young  men  that  Gourlay 
and  Mackenzie  were  not '  ah,  really  mere 
demagogues  and  brawlers  ;'  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,Strachan  was  notin  his  po- 
litical epoch  an  immeasurable  self-seeker. 
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There  ai'e  few  of  our  public  men  early 
•or  recent  for  whom  Mr.  Rattray  has  not 
a  kind  word.  We  can  now  remember  but 
two  exceptions — Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and 
Sir  Francis  Head.  These  were,  however, 
hoth  naturally  twist-headed,  and  thus  by 
a  law  of  their  kind,  they  travelled  in  a 
peculiar  spiral  groove  that  utterly  defied 
all  human  presentment  or  calculation. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  when  they 
again  emerged  to  view  the  political  bore 
was  of  the  most  remarkable  character. 
When  an  armed  insurrection  was  known 
by  every  one  to  be  impending,  Sir 
Francis  Head  sent  away  to  the  Lower 
Province  all  his  regular  troops  !  Herein 
Mr.  Rattray  finds  a  crucial  proof  of  the 
Governor's  thomjldhssness  and  Ignorance. 
W^hy,  it  was  an  etiort  of  deliberate  wis- 
dom, that  is,  such  wisdom  as  the  Gover- 
nor commanded  I  It  so  happens  that 
Captain  Marryat  was  precisely  at  that 
time  visiting  Toronto,  and  in  his  Diary 
he  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  dismissal  of  the  troops  was  deliberate 
— that  Sir  Francis  argued  himself  and  his 
naval  friend  into  the  conviction  that  the 
'  regulars '  would  be  more  secure  from 
•danger,  if  they  were  down  in  the  Lower 
Province  1  Gur  national  literature  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  Mr.  Rattray's  histo- 
rical contributions.  Calm,  impartial  and 
skilfully  composed,  his  volumes  furnish, 
not  only  delightful  reading,  but  perma- 
nent and  valuable  storehouses  of  careful 
research. 


The  Last  Forty  Years :  Canada  since  the 
Union  of  1841.  Parts  I.  and  II.  (pages 
1 — 104.)  By  John  Charles  Dent. 
Toronto  :  George  Virtue,  1881. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  under- 
taken by  an  able  and  iTidustrious  writer 
for  an  enterprising  local  publisher,  indi- 
cates that  the  retrospective  and  historic 
spirit  has  eagerly  seized  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  that,  in  connection  with 
other  ambitious  works  recently  j^rojected 
by  Toronto  publishers,  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  an  era  of  publishing  enter- 
prise which  must  liave  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  Canadian  literature.  We 
trust  that  the  authors  and  publishers 
concerued  in  these  works  will  meet  with 
hearty  encouragement  in  the  latidable 
and  patriotic  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  expending  their  money  and  their  la- 
bour,  and  that   their  undertakings  will 


severally  grow  to  a  successful  and  well- 
remunerated  completion. 

The  period  intended  to  be  covered  by 
Mr.  Dent  in  this  work  readily  lends  itself 
to  just  such  treatment  asheproposes,  and 
is  manifestly  well- qualified,  to  give  to  it. 
The  writer's  plan  seems  to  be  that  of 
grouping  facts  and  events  into  chapters 
which  typify  and  illustrate  the  formative 
movement  of  the  successive  periods  in 
the  country's  growth,  rather  than  to 
write  the  history  of  the  time  from  year 
to  year.  Hence,  as  the  prospectus  sets 
out,  the  work  will  deal  with  such  leading 
events  in  the  political,  social  and  reli- 
gious life  of  '  Canada  Since  the  Union'  of 
the  two  old  provinces  as  the  following  : 
'  The  Inauguration  of  the  Union  under 
Lord  Sydenham  ;  the  Struggle  between 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  his  IMinistry, 
and  the  Final  Establishment  of  Respon- 
sible Government ;  the  Advent  of  the 
Railway  Era  ;  the  Long  and  Hotly- waged 
Contest  which  ended  in  the  Seculariza- 
tion of  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Seignorial  Tenure  ;  the 
Making  and  Subsequent  Abrogation  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  ;  the  Legislative  Dead-Lock,  and 
the  Ensuing  Movement  which  led  to 
Confederation  ;  the  Amalgamation  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  the 
Great  North- West,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, with  Canada  ;  the  Inception  and 
subsequent  History  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Scheme  ;  the  Fisheries 
Question  ;  the  National  Policy  ;  and 
other  prominent  episodes  in  our  modern 
history.'  A  review  of  these  topics  will 
present  in  miniature  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  national  life  and  its  develop- 
ment in  the  past  generation.  To  old 
and  young  alike,  their  presentation  in 
historical  form  and  chronological  se- 
quence cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable,  par- 
ticularly as  the  informational  charactei- 
of  the  work,  and  the  effective  manner  of 
its  treatment,  evidently  design  it  for 
popular  use.  With  but  the  first  two  of 
fifteen  parts  before  us,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  review  the  book  at  any 
length,  or  to  express  with  confidence  a 
critical  judgment  upon  its  merits.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  history  proceeds,  the 
writer,  we  should  say,  has  acquitted 
himself  with  ability  and  judgment. 
The  sketch  of  Lord  Durham,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  instalment,  is  written 
with  much  care  and  sympathy,  and  with 
an  evident  desire  to  be  impartial  and  dis- 
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creet.  Tlie  other  chapters  tlisplay  the 
same  careful  writing,  marked  by  exten- 
sive and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
events  narrated,  which  must  commend 
the  work  to  every  Canadian  reader.  The 
book  is  admirably  printed,  and  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  ilhistrated  ;  and  its 
issue  in  serial  form  must  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  a  large  constituency  of  book- 
buyers,  who  we  trust  will  readily  and 
appreciatively  possess  themselves  of  the 
work. 


Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich  ;  1773- 
1829.  Edited  by  Prince  Richard 
Metterxich.  No.  172-3-4-5,  Franklin 
Square  Library.  New  York  ;  Harper 
ife  Bros.  ;  Toronto  :  James  Campbell 
&  Son. 

Much  matter  worthy  of  the  curious 
attention  of  the  historical  student  is  to 
be  found  in  these  pages.  Whether  he 
believes,  as  implicitly  as  Prince  Metter- 
nich himself  did,  that  the  minister  who 
confronted  the  French  Revolution  and 
all  other  uprisings  with  stern  antagon- 
ism, was  the  impersonation  of  the  cause 
of  God,  of  order  and  good  government  ; 
or  whether  he  looks  on  Metternich  as 
the  'jailer  of  the  nations,' — from  what- 
ever stand-point  the  student  considers 
the  principal  figure  in  this  canvass  he 
will  be  equally  ready  to  admit  that  the 
free  disclosure  of  the  statesman's  life  has 
placed  many  interesting  particulars  at 
the  disposal  of  his  critical  or  appreciative 
analysis.  The  numerous  state  papers 
that  emanated  from  his  pen  show  that 
one  decided  line  of  policy  always  guided 
Prince  Metternich's  conduct.  Viewed 
as  literary  productions,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  these  reports 
and  papers  were  much  less  long-winded 
than  we  should  have  expected.  But  de- 
spite their  tonciseness,  they  are  desper- 
ately dry  reading,  none  tr.e  less  so  on 
account  of  their  embodying  principles  of 
a  fossilized  description.  In  the  private 
letters  of  the  diplomatist  and  statesman, 
we  find,  however,  much  of  general  in- 
terest touching  on  the  private  life  and 
manners  of  the  period.  Let  us  take  a 
few  instances  of  these  amusing  pictures. 

In  1797,  he  writes  from  Rastadt  com- 
plaining of  the  costumes  of  tlie  French 
plenipotentiaries,  the  lamentable  revo- 
lution having  abolished  the  old  prover- 
bial French  neatness.  '  Coarse  muddy 
shoes,  great  blue  pantaloons,  a  vest  of 


blue  or  of  all  colours,  peasants'  handker- 
chiefs round  the  neck,  the  hair  long, 
black  and  dirty,  and  the  hideous  head 
crowned  by  an  enormous  hat  with  a 
great  red  feather.'  This  sounds  like  one 
of  Giliray's  caricatures  put  into  words. 
The  actors  too  are  republicans,  and  wear 
frightful  wigs,  '  an  enormous  tuft  curled 
round  the  head,  leaving  the  ears  un- 
covered and  two  long  locks  falling  on 
the  shoulders.'  Moreover,  whatever 
part  they  are  playing,  the  '  cursed'  tri- 
colour cockade  must  form  part  of  the 
costume,  to  the  destruction  of  all  illu- 
sion. 

Among  the  many  official  posts  which 
the  Prince  occupied  at  different  times,, 
was  that  of  unseen  prompter  to  a  '  new 
literary  journal,'  started  by  the  Empe- 
ror's orders  in  1817,  to  combat  the  few 
free  opinions  which  still  dared  to  sur- 
vive Napoleon's  double  extinction.  The 
annals  of  literature  will  not  contain 
many  more  amusing  documents  than  the 
letter  in  which  the  minister  appoint* 
the  chief  editor.  It  is  not  very  clear 
what  the  editor's  duties  were  to  be  : 
'  The  political  criticism  I  will  myself 
attend  to  ;  the  literary  and  scientific 
part  will  be  entrusted'  to ,  an  ex- 
Chief  of  Police  I 

In  the  fiowery  paths  of  art  too,  the 
Prince  occasionally  rambled,  had  a  good 
eye  for  a  fine  landscape,  or  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  taste  in  furniture.  He  was 
much  shocked  at  the  atrocious  barbari- 
ties perpetrated  at  Prague  by  an  officious 
steward,  who  had  fitted  up  a  palace  there 
regardless  of  expense,  after  his  own  de- 
signs and  those  of  his  upholsterer.  Per- 
haps the  most  racy  passage  in  the  bjok, 
is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  bed  of 
state,  hung  with  '  representations  of 
shell  and  rock  work — on  which  are  squir- 
rels (as  thick  as  your  fist),  toads,  and 
bats  of  gilded  wood.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  alcove  hangs  a  lamp  in  the  shape  of 
a  colossal  owl.  ...  if  the  globe  is 
covered,  the  light  shines  from  the  eyes 
of  the  owl.' 

He  sought  a  room  free  from  '  owla 
and  cupids  ;'  but  not  to  sleep.  A  mu- 
sical clock-tower  in  a  small  picture  be- 
gan to  chime  vigorously,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  g<jt  rid  of  that  nuisanca  and 
reclined  again  on  his  bed,  when  a  tlute 
began  to  play  hard  by.  It  was  a  night- 
table,  devised  by  this  'horrible  steward.' 
After  long  searching  I  found  a  knob, 
pressing  which  the  sound  was  tempor- 
arily silenced,  but  from  time  to  time  it 
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repeated    its    efforts    to  go    off    again, 
scnmding  like  suppressed  groans  !  ' 

Court  adulation  seldom  exceeds  the 
following  instance  of  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  a  lady-in-waiting  at  the  Austrian 
Court.  The  empress  was  expressing  her 
fear  lest  the  birth  of  her  seventh  or 
eighth  child,  which  was  then  expected, 
should  prove  fatal  to  her,  and  instanced 
the  adage  that  the  pitcher  goes  to  the 
well  often  enough  safely,  but  at  last  it 
breaks.  '  Your  majesty  forgets  what  a 
very  superior  kind  of  pitcher  your  ma- 
jesty is,'  was  the  response  ! 


LovelVs  Gazetteer  of  BritiiJi  NortJi  Ame- 
rica. Edited  by  P.  A.  Crossby.  Mon- 
treal :  John  Lovell  &  Son,  1881. 

The  veteran  publisher  of  the  Domin- 
ion, Mr.  John  Lovell,  has  rendered  a 
further  and  important  service  to  the 
country  in  issuing  a  new  revised  edition 
of  the  Gazetteer  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, which  originally  appeared  in  1871. 
The  scope  of  the  work,  which  consists  of 
(^ver  500  closely-printed  pages,  will  be 
apparent  when  we  state  that  it  enumer- 
ates 7,500  cities,  towns  and  villages,  in 
the  various  provinces  of  tlie  Douiinion, 
giving  information,  in  compact  form,  as 
to  the  situation,  characteristics  and  pop- 
ulation of  each  place  mentioned,  toge- 
ther with  a  descripti<m  of  the  site  and 
extent  of  some  2,300  of  our  Canadian 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  Gazetteer  prcjper 
is  preceeded  by  a  useful  key  to  the  rail- 
road and  steamboat  service,  and  an  ex- 
tensive table  of  routes  indicating  the 
means  of  getting  to  any  town  in  the  Do- 
minion, and  the  proximity  uf  each  place 
to  central  points.  VVith  the  opening  up  of 
our  new  territories,  the  extension  of  our 
railway  lines,  and  the  i"apid  settlement 
<.)f  the  country,  no  more  useful  compila- 
tion than  this  Gazetteer  could  well  be 
undertaken.  On  the  whf)le,  the  work  is 
exceedingly  well  and  carefully  done  ;  and, 
considering  the  range  and  design  of  the 
book,  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
information  supplied  reflects  the  great- 
est credit  upon  the  ijublishers.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  Census  re- 
turns for  1881  had  been  given  in  the 
volume,  rather  than  those  of  the  previous 
decade  ;  but  as  these  have  not  been  offi- 
cially issued  we  must  make  allowance  for 
the  fact.  It  seems  a  little  odd,  however, 
to  find  the  population  of  the  county  of 


York  given  as  a  115,074 — the  figure  of 
the  census  returns  of  1871, — while  the 
population  of  Toronto,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  with  its  immediate  suburbs,  ap- 
proaches 100,000.  In  the  face  of  this 
increase  in  the  c£.pital  of  Ontario,  the 
statement,  on  page  3G4,  that  '  Quebec, 
after  Montreal  [is]  the  most  populous- 
city  in  the  Dominion,'  can  hardly  be 
considered  correct.  In  some  other  re- 
spects we  notice  that  the  work  needs  a 
little  revision.  For  instance,  it  is  mis- 
leading to  call  Monck  a  county  of  Onta- 
rio ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  tO' 
have  excluded  all  mention  of  the  elec- 
toral divisions,  and  given  the  name  of  a 
place  as  in  such  and  such  a  county,  ac- 
cording to  municipal  divisions.  In  the 
new  districts  we  also  find  the  work  a  little- 
defective  in  its  information  :  Halibur- 
ton,  for  instance,  is  given  as  a  post  vil- 
lage in  Peterboro'  county,  while  ^linden,, 
the  county  town  of  Haliburton,  is  cor- 
rectly indicated.  Similarly,  Parry  Sound 
is  cited  as  in  the  district  of  JNIuskoka, 
which  is  not  the  case  ;  and  Bracebridge, 
Gravenhurst,  &c. ,  are  given  as  in  county 
Victoria,  an  equally  incorrect  statement . 
The  thriving  village  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Landing,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
moreover,  should  neither  be  confused 
with  Fort  William  nor  be  curtly  disposed 
of  by  a  reference  to  Thunder  Baj^  But 
these  are  trifling  blemishes  in  a  work 
which  has  great  merit,  and  which  must 
prove  almost  invaluable  to  the  mercan- 
tile community  as  well  as  to  the  tour- 
ist and  settler.  A  well-executed  and 
distinctly  coloured  map  of  the  Dominion, 
accompanies  the  work. 


History  of  the  Government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  by  Jefferson  Davis.. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1881. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  valuable 
material  for  history  W(juld  be  found  in  a 
book  containing  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  chief  of  the  late  Confederacy. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  historian,  much 
more  than  a  mere  President  ;  his  was  the 
brain  that  devised  the  means  of  meeting 
the  perpetual  difficulties  which  arose 
daily  as  the  demands  of  warfare  multi- 
plied, his  the  genius  that  directed,  and 
the  voice  that  fired,  the  courage  of  army 
after  army  as  it  went  forth  to  a  career  of 
victory,   only   terminated  by  the  brute 
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force  of  numbers  and  the  more  brutal 
force  of  money.  But  the  work  before 
us  deserves  to  take  rank  as  a  history  of 
no  mean  order,  on  the  gi'ound  even  of  its 
literary  excellence.  The  style  is  simple, 
yet  always  clear,  and  often  eloquent  ; 
and  it  is  lit  up  by  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mour. 

A  graphic  picture  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  unprepared  condition  in 
which  the  war  found  the  Southern  peo- 
ple— without  arms  or  powder,  or  the 
means  of  manufacturing  either,  and, 
worse  still,  with  little  access  to  the  sea- 
ports, whence  to  procure  supplies.  His- 
tory has  seen  few  more  striking  instances 
•of  energy,  of  resource  under  overwhelm- 
ing difhculties,  and  of  personal  magnet- 
ism, than  that  which,  with  the  most 
slender  resources,  could  create  and  equip 
the  world-famed  legions  of  Jackson  and 
Lee.  This  history  has  all  the  fascination 
•of  a  romance,  especially  in  the  second 
volume,  where  the  more  important  opera- 
tions of  the  war  are  narrated.  Space 
does  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion Mr.  Davis's  book  at  present  ;  it  will, 
however,  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article  in  an  early  number. 

The  World  :  Round  it  and  Over  it.  By 
Chester  Glass,  of  Osgoode  Hall,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Toronto  :  Rose-Belford 
Publishing  Company,  1881. 

Mr.  Glass  has  here  shared  with  his 
fellow-Canadians  his  interesting  expe- 
riences in  both  hemispheres  ;  and  has 
given  us  a  very  pleasant  companion  for 
our  summer  rambles  and  at  our  winter 
firesides.  A  Canadian  stvident  who  has 
the  time  and  the  means  to  saunter  lei- 
surely over  the  world,  and  who  has  an 
acute  observation  and  a  pleasant  gift  of 
description,  is  pretty  sure  of  an  audience 
among  us.  These  '  sunny  memories  of 
foreign  lands  '  are  fairly  bubbling  over 
with  mirthful  recollections  of  national 
and  individual  oddities.  His  rollicking 
humour  quite  prepared  us  for  the  fact 
that  the  author  found  near  relatives  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Scarcely  landed  in  Eng- 
land the  campaign  opened  with  the 
Derby  day — the  great  carnival  of  Cock- 
neydoiu.  There  our  young  Canadian  was 
lucky  enough  to  witness  Hanlan's  tri- 
umph on  the  Tyiie,  and  to  share  the  con- 
gratulations in  Canada's  victory.  The 
description  of  that  occasion  is  exceed- 
ngly  graphic. 


Even  among  European  scenes  that 
have  become  familiar  to  the  average  tour- 
ist, this  volume  forms  a  genial  remem- 
brancer. At  Waterloo  we  find  that  our 
hostess,  the  niece  of  Sergeant-Major 
Cotton,  is  still  confusing  the  public  ap- 
prehension and  promoting  the  vague 
impression  that  it  was  Cotton  who  really 
led  the  allied  forces  on  the  memorable 
18th  of  June.  At  the  Gap  of  Dunloe 
the  horses  supplied  to  the  tourist  are 
still  as  lazy  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
our  sweet  youth  ;  they  are  still  called 
'  game-cocks  ;  '  and  the  same  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  name  is  rendered  as 
of  yore — '  Shure,  sur,  it  is  bekase  the 
devils  would  rather  die  than  run.' 

The  sketches  of  men  and  places  are 
piquant  and  life-like  ;  our  young  travel- 
ler discards  all  conventional  opinions  as 
to  the  merits  of  show-men  and  show- 
places  ;  he  always  exhibits  such  an  au- 
dacious courage  of  his  opinions  that  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  say  him  nay  when 
he  unceremoniously  kicks  over  our  idols. 
The  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  spir- 
ited and  entertaining,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  the  work.  The 
letter-press,  also,  deserves  a  word  of 
praise  :  it  is  in  Hvinter,  Rose  &  Go's 
best  style. 


Poems.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.  Toronto  :  Willing 
&  Williamson. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  among  the  clique 
of  clever  young  people  in  Dublin  who 
amused  themselves  by  playing  with  the 
edged  tools  of  Revolution,  one  of  the 
cleverest  was  known  by  the  nom  de  plume, 
or  rather  nom  de]  gutrre,  of  'Speranza.' 
These  rhymes,  full  of  passionate  declam- 
ation on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  appeared 
week  by  week  in  the  Dublin  Nation,  and 
the  then  editor  of  that  paper,  now  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  observed  to  the 
present  writer  that  Speranza's  lyrics 
were  like  champagne — full  of  fiery  ef- 
fervescence when  first  produced,  but  apt 
to  get  flat  after  a  time.  Some  years  after- 
wards '  Speranza  '  became  a  prominent 
personage  in  Dublin  society  as  the  wife 
of  Sir  William  Wilde,  a  well-known 
fashionable  physician,  and  writer  in  the 
Dnhlin  Unirensifij  Magazinr,  to  which 
Lady  Wilde  was  also  a  frequent  and 
much-valued  contributor.  Lady  Wilde's 
house  in  Merrion  Square  Avas  the  resort 
of  what  literary  society  was  to  be  found 
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in  Dublin,  and  its  fair  owner  was  cele- 
brated for  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  her 
conversation.  Her  son,  Oscar,  who,  by 
those  who  knew  him  at  Portara  Gram- 
mar School,  was  thought  dull  and  slow, 
some  years  after  contributed  certain 
verses  sliowing  marked  talent,  to  Kotta- 
hos,  a  serial  representing  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
London  society,  and  all  sorts  of  strange 
stories  are  told  of  his  eccentric  habits. 
His  long  hair — a  mannerism  inherited 
from  his  father,  Sir  William,  and  pecu- 
liar ways  were  a  God-send  to  the  carica- 
turist who  immortalized  him  as  Maudle 
in  Punch.  But  those  who  look  for  either 
weakness  or  absurdity  in  the  book  before 
us  are  mistaken  in  their  quest.  The  lyr- 
ics are  truly  poetical,  fall  of  originality 
and  of  sympathy  with  what  is  highest  in 
art  and  life  ;  the  colouring  is  frequently 
warm  but  never  sensual :  there  are  some 
crudities,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
young  poet's  first  work.  As  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Wilde's  style  we  give,  '  In  the 
Gold  Room  :  a  Harmony,' — 

IN  THE  CxOLD  ROOM. 

A   HARMONY. 

Her  ivory  hands  on  the  ivory  keys 

Strayed  in  a  fitful  fantasy, 
Like  the  silver  gleam  when  the  poplar  trees 

Rustle  their  pale  leaves  listlessly, 
Or  the  drifting  foam  of  a  restless  sea 
When  the  waves  show  their  teeth  in  the  flying 
breeze. 

Her  gold  hair  fell  on  the  wall  of  gold 
Like  the  delicate  gossamer  tangles  spun 

On  the  burnished  disk  of  the  marigold, 
Or  the  sun-flower  turning  to  meet  the  sun 
When  the  gloom  of  the  jealous  night  is  done. 

And  the  spear  of  the  lily  is  aureoled. 

And  ber  sweet  red  lips  on  these  lips  of  mine 
Burned  like  the  i-uby  fire  set 

In  the  swinging  lamp  of  a  crimson  shrine. 
Or  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  pomegranate, 
Or  the  heart  of  the  lotus  drenched  and  wet 

With  the  spiltout  blood  of  the  rose-red  wine. 

A  charming  lyric,  worthy  of  high  place  in 
any  literature  is  '  Quia  Multum  Amavi.' 

QUIA  MULTUM  AMAVI. 

Dear  Heart  I  think  the  young  impassioned 
priest 
When  first  he  takes  from  out  the  hidden 
shrine 
His  Grod  imprisoned  in  the  Eucharist, 
And  eats  the  bread,  and  drinks  the  dread- 
ful wine. 


Feels  not  such  awful  wonder  as  I  felt 

When  first  my  smitten  eyes  beat  full  on  thee. 

And  all  night  long  before  thy  feet  I  knelt 
Till  thou  wert  wearied  of  Idolatry. 

Ah  !  had'st  thou  liked  me  less  and  loved  me 
more, 
Through  all  those  summer  days  of  sun  and 
rain, 
I  had  not  now  been  sorrow's  heritor, 
Or  stood  a  lackey  in  the  House  of  Pain. 

Yet,    though    remorse,    youth's   white-faced 
seneschal, 
Tread  on  my  heels  with  all  his  retinue, 
I  am  most  glad  I  loved  thee — think  of  all 
The  suns  that  go  to  make  one  speedwell 
blue  ! 

The  literary  form  of  Mr.  Wilde's  poems 
is  not,  as  some  superficial  critics  have 
maintained,  an  echo  of  Swinburne.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Wilde  seldom,  if  ever,  uses  the 
peculiar  rhyme  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  made  his  own.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  caricaturist  and  journalist,, 
we  are  convinced  that  in  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde 
literature  has  acquired  an  original  poet 
of  no  little  genius. 


Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Cairns,  D.  D.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Toronto  : 
James  Campbell  &  Son,  1831. 

This  interesting  history  of  the  reaction 
against  Dogma,  which  began  with  the 
Reformation  and  has  not  yet  said  its  last 
word,  is  written  from  the  stand- point  of 
Orthodox  Christianity,  but  lias  a  breadth 
and  tolerance  rarely  met  with  in  Chris- 
tian polemics.  A  brief  sketch  is  given 
of  the  character  and  opinions  of  each  of 
the  great  sceptical  leaders,  from  Spinoza 
in  Holland,  and  the  early  deistical  writ- 
ers whom  Coleridge,  by  the  way,  as  we 
have  heard  from  one  who  knew  him,  used 
to  call  '  pious  infidels,' — from  the  ab- 
sence of  French  flippancy  in  their  writ- 
ings,— to  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  evo- 
lutionists, special  attention  being  given 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  We  believe 
Dr.  Cairns  is  right  in  tracing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Rationalizing  movement  to 
the  Reformation.  Yet  the  writings  of 
Bruno  led  the  onset,  and  centuries  before 
a  greater  than  Bruno.  John  the  Erin- 
born  laid  firm  and  deep  in  scholastic 
logic  the  foundations  of  materialistic 
agnosticism.  Scepticism  in  the  eighteenth 
century  generally  took  the  form  of 
deism.  We  have  met  with  Paley's  cele- 
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fbrated  argument  about  the  watch  in  a 
tract  of  Voltaire's,  published  years  be- 
fore the  'Natural  Theology.'  So,  too, 
the  church  at  Ferney  bore  the  inscrip- 
tii)n, '  Deo  erexit  Voltaire.'  Hume,  how- 
-ever,  anticipated  modern  agnosticism, 
like  Kant  he  showed  the  invalidity  of  the 
arguments  extant  for  Theism  ;  Heine 
.said  that  there  were  two  great  revolutio- 
nists in  the  eighteenth  century,  Robes- 
.pierre  who  killed  the  King,  and  Kant  who 


performed  the  same  office  for  the  Etri' 
Supreme.  The  writings  of  Toland  and 
Bolinbroke  are  now  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  for  their  influence  in  forming 
the  opinions  of  Voltaire.  Hume's 
matchless  philosophical  style  will  always 
attract  readers.  Altogether,  Dr.  Cairns 
has  given  an  interesting  preci-i  of  what  is 
the  most  remarkable  and  momentous 
movement  of  thought  in  modern  times. 
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ON    THE    RECEIPT    OF    A    JAR    OF 

STEWED    PEARS — A   BACHELOR'S   VAGARY. 

(After  ' Innoldshy.') 

BY   C.    E.    M.,    MONTREAL. 

AS  I  was  reclinint;  in  mj*  easy  chair, 
And  gazing  around  with  a  curious 
stare 
At  the  walls  sadly  bare  and  the  pauper-like 

air 
Of  my  room  which  I  once  thought  so  bright, 

gay,  and  fair, 
I  began  to  be  downcast  ;  a  kind  of  desjiair. 
Or  of  uneasy  care,  which  I  must  say  ne'er 
Of  yore  used  to  ti-ouble  me — that  I  declare — 
Slowly  found  a  deep  lair,  in  despite   of  my 

prayer, 
And  rankled  within  me  like  some  deadly  tare, 
Which  loves  to  destroy  all  that  seems  debo- 
nair. 
And  to  make  your  parteri'e,  full  of  flowers 

rich  and  rare, 
A  sight  with  which  Ziu  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pare. 
And    lazily  passing   my  hands  through  my 

hair, 
And  ceaselessly  trying   to   rush  in  thought 

where 
I  might  find  a  bright  glare  to  lighten  the  wear 
Of  gloomy  forebodings — I  hope  you  will  bear 
With  my  lucubration  ;  I  never  could  dare 
To  pen    this,  "were  I   not    your   debtor ;  so 

there 
I  confess  all  my  sins  and  onwaixi  I  fare — 
I  became  half -aware  of  a  jar  long  and  spare. 
In  which  there  was  swimming,  loved  fruit ! 

— the  stewed  pear. 
I  jumped  up  with  joy,  like  the  sailor  crying, 

'Hoy! 
See  there,  land  ahoy  ! '  or  some  naughty  boy 
Playing  jjractical  jokes  on  those  who  ars  coy — 


Putting  shells  in  their  pockets  or  hiding  their 

lockets, 
Or  fumbling  in  dockets,  or  filling  up  sockets — 
And  swiftly  I  ran,  as  the  fleet  highwayman. 
Who  has  managed  to  drop  from  the  black 

prison-van, 
After  flooring  his  guards  as  a  highwayman 

can. 
And  I  picked  up  a  card,  but  was  simply  de- 
barred 
From  knowing  the  donor—  was  not  my  case 

hard  ? 
For  all  that  was  said — I  carefully  read 
The  inscription  ;  I  make  no  mistake  on  this 

head — 
Was  this  briefest  of  greetings  (in  hand  like  a 

boy's), 
'  With  my  very    best   compliments. '     Now 

naught  annoys 
So  much  as  to  learn  that  a  kind-hearted  soul. 
Who  loves  to  condole — what  a  womanly  role  I 
With  those  who  at  times  sip  Desj^ondency's 

bowl. 
Will  not  clearly  proclaim,   or  subscribe  her 

real  name, 
That  her  deeds  may  not  ch.ince  to  be  hidden 

from  fame. 
But  I  weary  my  brain,  as  I  ponder  in  vain 
On  the  meaning  attached  to  the  gift ;  scarce 

a  grain 
Of  discernment  is  left ;  I  think  I'll  refrain. 
Ah  I  stay  !  The  rich  fruit  may  be  kind  house- 
wife's fairing  ; 
No,  now  I  have  solved  it !     It  means  only 

fairing  ; 
Of  course  I  what  a  stupid  to  give  the  thing  ui> ! 
Hurrah  !  I  am  happy  ;  I'll  go  and  I'll  sup. 

A  quaint  author  recommends  as  a  cure 
for  love — first,  to  fast ;  then  tarry  ;  third- 
ly, change  thy  place  ;  fourthly,  think  of 
a  halter,  which  is  very  concise  and  easily 
to  be  done. 
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FAREWELL. 

Farewell  I  For,  while  this  life  besets  me. 
With  you,  I  feel,  I  shall  not  dwell ; 

<Tod,  passing,  calls  you,  and  forgets  me  : 
In  losing  you,  I  learn  I  loved  you  well. 

No  tears,  no  plaint,  all  unavailing  : 
What  is  to  come  I  may  not  rue ; 

So  speed  the  vessel  for  your  sailing, 

And  I  will  smile  when  it  departs  with  j-ou  I 

Forth  fare  you,  full  of  hope  ;  high-hearted. 

You  will  return  again  to  shore  ; 
But  those  who  suffer  most  when  you're  de- 
parted 

You  will  not  see  them  any  more. 

Farewell !  You  go  a  pleasant  dreaming. 
To  drink  your  fill  of  dangerous  delight ; 

The  star  that  now  upon  your  path  is  beaming 
Shall  dazzle  yet  awhile  your  wistful  sight. 

One  day,  you  u-iU  learn,  to  your  profit. 
To  prize  a  heart  that  feels  for  one  ; 

The  good  we  find  ia  knowing  of  it. 
And — what  we  suffer  when  it's  gone. 


He  that  sympathises  in  all  the  happi- 
ness of  others  perhaps  himself  enjoys  the 
safest  happiness,  and  he  that  is  warned 
by  all  the  folly  of  others  has  perhaps  at- 
tained the  soundest  wisdom. 

Dean  Swift,  hearing  of  a  carpenter's 
falling  through  a  scaffolding  of  a  house 
which  he  was  engaged  in  repairing,  re- 
marked, that  he  liked  to  see  a  mechanic 
go  through  his  work  promptly. 

A  millionaire,  who  was  looking  at  a 
level  tract  of  land  which  he  had  just 
bought  at  an  extravagant  price,  said  to 
the  agent  who  had  sold  it  to  him,  '  I  do 
admire  a  rich  green  flat.'  '  So  do  I,' 
significantly  replied  the  agent. 

A  young  lady  admitted  to  her  mamma 
that  her  beau  had  kissed  her  on  her 
•cheek.  *  And  what  did  you  do  ?'  asked 
the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  indignation. 
'  Mother,'  said  the  young  lady,  '  I  can- 
not tell  a  lie  ;  I  turned  the  other  cheek.' 

When  balloons  were  invented,  and 
the  public  curiosity  greatly  excited,  Mr. 
Shirra  having  seen  Lunardi  up  in  the 
air,  exclaimed,  '  That  will  not  do ;  it  is 
not  by  a  balloon  that  you  can  get  to 
Heaven.  There  is  another,  a  better,  a 
s^i.rer  way  to  the  Father,  and,  besides, 
it  is  called  a  liev:  way.' 

'  Doctor,'  said  a  gentleman  to  an  aged 
clergyman,  '  why  does  a  little  fault  in  a 
good  man  attract  more  notice  than  a 
great  fault  in  a  bad  man  / '  '  For  the 
same   reason,    perhaps,'    answered    the 


rev.  doctor,  '  that  a  slight  stain  on  a 
white  garment  is  more  readily  noticed 
than  a  larger  stain  on  a  coloured  one.' 

The  one  great  practical  truth  that 
ought  to  be  driven  over  and  over  again 
into  his  own  mind  by  every  young  man 
is  that  he  should  not  care  a  button  for 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  but  should  do 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  spite  of  any 
disagreeableness.  The  lesson  of  self- 
denial  is  far  beyond  any  other  in  impor- 
tance. It  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again. 

A  little  boy  who  was  to  pass  the  after- 
noon with  a  neighbour's  little  daughter 
was  given  two  pieces  of  candy.  When 
he  returned  his  mother  inquired  if  he 
gave  the  larger  piece  to  the  little  girl. 
'  No,  mother,  1  didn't.  Yoii  told  me 
always  to  give  the  biggest  piece  to  com- 
pany, and  I  was  company  over  there.' 

Wherever  there  is  fickleness  you  may 
say  with  truth  to  him  who  is  character- 
ized by  it,  '  Thou  shalt  not  excel.'  The 
man  who  is  continually  changing  his  oc- 
cupation, or  constantly  moving  from  one 
situation  to  another,  fails  to  better  him- 
self in  anything,  and  lives  only  to  illus- 
trate the  proverb  about  the  '  rolling 
stone.' 

LoNDOx  Fujf. — Lady  Chelsea  Ware 
(with  vase) — '  Yes,  it  is  quite  too  dis- 
tinctly tender.  Yesterday  it  knocked 
against  a  loathly  modern  plate — and 
chipped  I  '  Chorus  of  testhetics— -•  Qiiite 
too  preciously  terrible  I  '  Lady  C.W.— 
'  I  treated  it  with  diamond  cement,  and 
heart  throbbingly  watched  by  its  side 
the  livelong  night.  To-day — to-day — 
it  is  as  well  as  could  be  expected  !  ' 

A  CAXADIAX   BELLE   OX  AXGELS, 

An  angel  ?  well,  I  hardlj-  know  ; 

The  costume's  fresh  and  striking. 
And  the  white  chemise  and  feathers 

Are  exactly  to  my  liking. 

And  then  to  have  a  pair  of  wings — 
The  thought  is  (juite  entrancing  ; 

But  they'd  be  rather  in  the  way, 
I  think,  when  I  was  dancing. 

And,  though  girls  in  "  the  Pirates 
Of  Penzance  "  look  so  nice  in 

Long  night-gowns,  with  our  furs  and  cloth 
IFe're  said  to  be  enticing. 

An  angel  may  he  very  fine 

All  glory,  robe  and  feather. 
But  still  I  sometimes  have  my  doubts 

About  Canadian  weather. 

Diogenes. 
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A  Dialogue  on  Vegetarianism. — 
James  (to  his  fellow-workman,  William) 
— '  Well,  William,  they  say  your  man- 
ager is  a  great  vegetarian  ;  he  lives  on 
little  else  than  milk,  noo.'  William — 
'  Milk  \  Ye  dinna  ca'  that  a  vegetable 
diet,  d'  you  ?  I  aye  thocht  it  was  an 
animal  diet  ;  at  any  rate  its  an  animal 
product.'  James — '  Toots,  man  !  al- 
though it  comes  frae  a  cow,  that's  no  to 
say  it's  an  animal  diet.  The  cow  is  only 
the  beast  it's  made  in,  and  it  makes't 
out  of  vegetables.  You  couldna  say 
that  kail  was  iron,  although  they've  made 
it  in  an  iron  pot,  ye  ken. '  The  argument 
being  new  to  William,  he  took  it  to  aviz- 
andum. 

A  teacher  in  a  western  county  in  Ca- 
nada, while  making  his  first  visit  to  his 
'  constitiients,'  got  into  conversation 
witli  an  ancient  '  Varmount '  lady  who 
had  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  '  back- 
woods. '  Of  course  the  school  and  for- 
mer teacher  came  in  for  criticism,  and 
the  old  lady,  in  speaking  of  his  prede- 
cessor, asked,  '  Waal,  master,  what  do 
you  think  he  larnt  the  scollards  ?  ' 
'  Couldn't  say,  ma'am.  Pray  what  did 
he  teach  ? '  '  Waal,  he  told  em  that  this 
"ere  airth  was  reound,  and  went  areound, 
and  all  that  sort  o'thing  !  Now  master, 
what  do  you  think  of  sich  stuff  I  Don't 
you  think  he  was  an  ignorant  feller  I  ' 
Unwilling  to  come  under  the  category  of 
the  ignorami,  the  teacher  evasively  re- 
marked, '  It  really  did  seem  strange  ; 
but  still  there  are  many  learned  men 
who  teach  these  things.'  'Waal,'  said 
she,  '  if  the  airth  is  reound  and  goes 
reound,  what  holds  it  up  T  '  Oh,  these 
learned  men  say  it  goes  around  the  sun, 
and  that  the  sun  holds  it  up  by  virtue 
of  attraction,'  he  replied.  The  old  lady 
lowered  her  '  specs.'  and  by  way  of  cli- 
max, responded,  '  Waal,  if  these  high 
larnt  men  sez  the  sun  holds  up  the  airth, 
I  should  like  tu  know  what  holds  the 
airth  up  when  the  sun  goes  down  ? ' 

American  Exchange. — He:  'I  have 
resolved  that  I'll  ne'er  smoke  again.' 
8he  :  '  And  I  that  all  my  dresses  shall 
be  plain.'  He  :  '  I  mean  to  get  along 
without  my  beer.'  She:  'I  will  not 
buy  a  bangle  all  this  year. '  He  :  '  From 


lodge  and  club  I  mean  this  year  to  fly.* 
She  :  '  One  bonnet  in  each  month  is  all 
I'll  buy.'  He  :  'I'll  not  lose  cash  at 
poker  now  each  night.'  She  :  '  All  dry- 
goods  .shops  I'll  banish  from  my  sight." 
He  :  '  Billiards  and  pool  and  cards  I'll 
throw  aside.'  She  :  '  I'll  wear  old  frocks 
and  get  my  kid  gloves  dyed.'  He  :  '  111 
parties  shun,  and  only  dance  with  you.' 
She  :  '  I'll  buy  no  jewels,  save  a  ring  or 
two.'  He  :  '  I'll  find  some  place  where  I 
can  buy  cheap  clothes.'  She  :  '  And  I'll 
stop  buying  costly  broidered  ho.ie.'  He  : 
'  Of  resolutions,  dear,  there's  quite  a 
stock.'  She  :  '  Enough,  when  broke,  to 
pave  below  a  block.' 

Woman's  softening  influence.— '  It's 
astonishin','  remarked  an  old  Y'ankee 
forty-niner,  as  he  nodded  over  his  glass 
to  a  friend,  '  what  a  coward  a  man  is  at 
home — a  reg'lar  crawlin'  sneak,  by  Jove  I 
I've  travelled  a  good  bit,  and  held  up 
my  head  in  most  o  the  camps  on  the 
coast  since  '49.  I've  got  three  bullets 
inside  o'  me.  I've  shot  and  been  shot 
at,  an'  never  heard  nobody  say  I  hadn't 
as  good  grit  as  most  fellers  that's  goin'. 
But  at  home  I'm  a  kyote.  Afore  I  would 
let  the  old  woman  know  that  her  hot 
biscuit  wasn't  A  1  when  it's  like  stiff' 
amalgam,  I'd  fill  myself  as  full  as  a  re- 
tort. I've  done  it  lots  o'  times.  Most 
o'  my  teeth  is  gone  from  tuggin'  on  beef- 
steaks that  the  old  woman  fried.  D'ye 
think  I  roar  out  when  I  go  over  a  chair 
in  the  dark  ?  No,  sir.  While  I'm  rub- 
bin'  my  shins  and  keepin'  back  the  tears, 
I'm  likewise  sweatin'  for  fear  the  old 
woman  has  been  woke  by  the  upset.  It 
didn't  use  to  be  so,'  sighed  the  poor  fel- 
low, thoughtfully  rubbing  his  shining 
scalp.  '  When  we  first  hitched.  I  thought 
I  was  the  superintendent  ;  but  after  a 
year  or  two  of  ariiyin'  the  pint,  I  settled 
down  to  shovin'  the  car  at  low  wages.  I 
kin  lick  any  man  o'  my  age  an'  size,' 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  banging  the 
saloon  table  with  his  wrinkled  fist.  '  I'll 
shoot,  stand  up,  or  rough-and-tumble 
for  coin  ;  but,  when  I  hang  my  hat  on 
the  peg  in  the  hall,  an'  take  otf  my 
muddy  boots,  an'  hear  the  old  woman 
ask  if  that's  me,  I  tell  you  the  starch 
comes  right  out  o'  me.' 
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THE    SAGUENAY  AND    LAKE  ST.  JOHN. 


BY    WILLIAM    KIXGSFORD,    C.E.,    OTTAWA. 


ME..  BUIES  has  performed  a  good 
service  by  giving  us  the  history 
of  the  Saguenay.  Written  in  French, 
it  is  more  especially  iuteiided  for  the 
political  meridian  of  Quebec,  and  the 
ancient  Province.  But  it  has  an  in- 
terest for  all  whose  fate  is  bound  up 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Dominion.  We 
have,  in  these  pages,*  the  means  of 
knowing  the  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  policy  suggested  for  its 
development,  and  we  learn  a  great 
deal  which  we  did  not  know  before. 
The  district,  however,  labours  under 
the  disadvantages  which  affect  the 
whole  eastern  section  of  this  continent. 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence  ;  it  is 
no  field  for  the  adventurer.  In  New 
England  and  in  our  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, the  new  comers  turn  to  the 
cities,  and  if  fate  be  adverse,  they  push 
their  fortunes  westward.  There  is  no 
influence  to  keep  within  the  circle  of 


Le  Hcujuenay  ct  la  VulUe  du  Lac  St.  Jean. 
Etude  historique,  geographique,  industrielle 
et  agricole,  &c.,  &c.  Par  Arthur  Buies.  Que- 
bec :  A.  Cote  et  Cie,  1880. 


New  England  or  Nova  Scotia  any  one 
who  has  failed  to  better  his  fortunes. 
By  some  effort  or  another  such  an  one 
manages  to  work  his  way  to  a  more 
tempting  spot,  and  advances  often  un- 
til he  has  reached  a  longitude  whose 
further  progress  is  impossible.  He 
has  there  to  face  the  situation  and 
turn  to  what  field  he  can  find.  He 
must  live,  and  take  the  bread  where 
it  can  be  had,  whether  the  effort  to 
gain  it  be  palatable  or  not.  So  the 
West  advances  while  the  East  remains 
stationary.  There  is  always  a  farther 
west  being  created,  and  hence  the 
arena  with  its  stimulus  to  action  is 
still  being  widened. 

Mr.  Buies  himself,  from  writing  in 
French,  is  known  in  Ontario  only  to 
those  who  follow  with  interest  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince. The  newspapers  give  a  synop- 
sis of  the  political  issues  day  by  day, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  forgotten  as 
soon  as  read,  excepting  when  they 
have  some  bearing  on  Dominion  poli- 
tics.    Most  of  the  people  look  on  the 
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■difficulties  which  crop  out  in  the  Leg- 
islative Chambers  at  Qiieljec,  much  as 
one  parish  regards  the  petty  squabbles 
■of  a  ])arish  a  few  miles  distant.      But 
important  principles  are  often  deter- 
mined there.       The  removal  of    Mr. 
Letellier  is  a  remarkable  case  in  point. 
Nevertheless,  few  in  Ontario  felt  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  issue,  and 
possibly  no  limited  number  may  tui-n 
over  these  pages  with  a  similar  disre- 
gard.    As  the  Saguenay  is  familiar  to 
them  as  a  river  visited  by  tourists,  up 
which  they  themselves  have  made  a 
pleasant  trip,  or  it  may  be  one  of  those 
spots,   which,    '  when   the  ship  comes 
'5iome,'  they  will   '  do.'       The  question 
^■aised  by  Mr.  Buies  is  not  of  this  char- 
acter.    His  book  is  not  an  advertise- 
ment foi"  enterprising  steamboat  firms. 
His  object  is  to  discuss  the  capacity  for 
settlement   of   the  Saguenay  district, 
with  the  hope  of  turning  public  atten- 
•tion  to  the  considei'ation,  whetlier  any 
tpart  of  the  numerous  French  Canadian 
ipopulation  yearly  leaving  the  Province 
•can  be  induced  to  give  their  strength 
•  and  effort  to  the  cultivation  of  a  dis- 
M;rict  favoured  by  soil  and  climate.  We 
shall   consider  this  sulgect   hereafter, 
when  we  have  examined  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  territory  which  Mr.  Buies' 
pleasantly- written  book  enables  us  to 
describe. 

The  name  Saguenay  has  always  exis- 
ted as  that  of  the  river,  but  the  dis- 
trict was  known  originally  as  Domaine 
<lu  Roi,  forming  part  of  the  posses-   ' 
sions  of  t'ue  Fermes  Reunies  de  France, 
■conceded   to  a    Company — known  as   ■ 
■Gompagnie  des  Routes  du  Roi.     It  was    I 
•explored  to  some  extent  under  the  in- 
•tendant  Hocquart   in    1733,   and  its 
f^boundaries  established.  Its  limits  were 
defined  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  the    [ 
Seigneury  of  LesEboulements,  opposite 
the  north-east  of  He  Aux  Coudi-es  to 
Cape  Comoron  to  the  west,  extending 
to  47°  15'  of  north  latitude,  to  the 
height  of  land  where  the  portage  to    j 
the  waters  running  into  Lake  St.  John    i 
is  met.     The  frontage  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence extends  over  300  miles,  and  the 


territory  runs  back  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
At  this  period,  the  district  was  held 
to  be  one  of  the  best  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing grounds  in  North  America,  and 
;    the  advantages  of  its  possession  was 
held  to  lie  entirely  in  that  direction. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  colonise  the 
territory  ;  the  system  was,  doubtless, 
profitable  to  those  who  held  the  con- 
cession who  ap])ear  to  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  country  should 
remain  a  wilderness  provided  that  their 
own  households  profited  by  its  condi- 
tion.     At   that  day,   under  diftei-ent 
masters,  the  Saguenay  exemplified  all 
the  peculiarities  of  rule  which   were 
existent  in  the  North-West  under  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.      Every  one 
but  those   interested  were  excluded, 
and  the  most   repellent    accounts    of 
the  country  given  to  the  outside  world. 
Every  influence  was  directed  to  keep 
the  district  under  the  control  of  those 
who  possessed  it.       The   fate  of  the 
Saguenay  terx'itory,  whoever  its  owner, 
may  be  judged    by  what    took   place 
west  of  Lake  Superior.       Hospitable 
and   open-hearted,    the    leading   Hud- 
son's Bay  officials,    while    impressing 
the  stray  visitors  by  their  frank  kind- 
ness, instilled  the  poison  of   false  in- 
formation and  misrepresented  the  re- 
sources and  character  of  the  country. 
Captain  Palliser  is  a  notable  instance 
of  this  policy.    His  report,  dated  1863, 
gave   the  most  unfavourable  account 
of  the  country   between  Lake    Supe- 
rior and  the  Red  Biver,  and  virtually 
represented    that   a    railway   between 
Lake  Superior  and  Winnijjeg  was  an 
impossibility.   Had  his  suggestion  been 
acted    upon — with   the  power  of  the 
Company  to  exclude  '  foreigners  ' — the 
country  would  still  have  been  a  wilder- 
ness to  day. 

The  Conquest  made  no  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  Snguenay,  it 
was  farmed  out  as  a  wilderness  to  a 
new  lot  of  men.  There  were  some 
scattered  trading  posts  established 
where  expedient,  and  the  distiict 
was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Indian    and  trapper.     Some   few 
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acres  were  eventually  put  under  culti- 
vation at  Lake  St.  John,  otherwise  agri- 
culture was  unknown,  and  there  was 
the  fixed  policy  to  keep  out  the  stran- 
ger. What  knowledge  the  generation 
of  the  conquest  possessed  soon  died  out 
— indeed  this  was  the  case  with  much 
of  French  Canada.  At  that  day,  most 
of  the  French  of  high  birth,  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  the  officials,  left  the 
country.  Among  thisnumber,  some  few 
must  have  known  the  Saguenay  well. 
The  Jesuit  fathers  had  then  discon- 
tinued their  missions,  or  visited  the 
the  country  only  at  rare  intervals. 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  territory 
was  by  no  means  narrow.  As  early 
as  167:2,  Pei-e  Albanel  had  reached 
Hudson's  Bay,  following  the  streams 
and  crossing  the  water-shed  ;  and  a 
map  of  remarkable  cori'ectness  was 
given  by  Charlevoix.  But  from  the 
conquest  to  1825,  the  district  con- 
tinued without  notice  and  with  scarce- 
ly any  thought  concerning  it. 

It  wasnot,  however,  alwaysso uncon- 
sidered, and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  our- 
selves of  this  territory,  known  certainl}^ 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  making 
no  progress  in  the  period,  why  so  little 
was  done  to  populate  it.  Men  of  ability 
and  practical  writers  can  give  glowdng 
descriptions  of  what  they  have  to  repre- 
sent. After  all,  it  is  the  every-day  life 
of  men  who  here  live  on  the  soil  and 
by  the  soil,  which  has  to  determine  its 
true  character.  The  first  explorers  of 
the  country  abandoned  it  to  the  fur 
trader.  The  Jesuit  fathei-s  knew  it  well ; 
nevertheless,  civilization  obtained  no 
footing  here — was  there  any  feeling  that 
it  was  not  favourable  to  settlement  ? 
The  information  they  obtained  in  a 
'  few  generations  was  lost.'  The  popu- 
lation of  French  Canada  at  that  date 
was  limited,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  no  portion  of  it  was  di- 
rected to  this  district  of  Canada — the 
earliest  known. 

Tadoussac,*  at  the  foot  of  the  Sague- 

*Tadoussac  is  spelt  with  two  fs.  It  is  the 
form  given  by  Mr.  Buies.  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Suite,  that  some  question  arose  on  this  point, 


nay,  now  coming  into  some  promi- 
nence as  a  watering  place  in  the  hot 
summer  months,  was  early  known. 
Champlain,  the  founder  of  Canada, 
arrived  there  in  1G08,  and  left  Pont- 
grave  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  while 
he  himself  explored  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Tadoussac  w^as  then,  it  may  be  said, 
the  portal  of  Canada.  Roberval  and 
Cartier  had  both  visited  it.  The  latter, 
however,  must  have  felt  little  induce- 
ment to  remain  there,  for  he  pushed 
on  to  Quebec,  only  to  abandon  Canada 
in  1540,  never  to  retui-n.  Sixty  years 
later,  Chauvin  and  Pontgrave,  the  lat- 
ter better  known  by  his  relationship  to 
Champlain,  established  a  colony  at 
Tadoussac,  but  it  did  not  prosper,  and 
Chauvin's  death  led  to  a  temporary 
depression  in  the  effiarts  of  coloniza- 
tion from  the  mother  counti-y.  The 
settlers,  we  are  told,  both  from  insuf- 
ficient clothing  and  want  of  provisions, 
suffered  greatly.  ^Yllen  Champlain  ar- 
rived in  1603,  it  seems  certain  from 
his  narrative,  that  all  trace  of  this 
effort  at  colonization  had  vanished.  He 
speaks  of  the  savages  in  their  canoes. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  white  co- 
lonist. Establishing  a  trading  post, 
Champlain  left  Tadoussac  behind  him 
and  founded  Quebec,  and  we  must  say 
that  these  facts  strike  us  as  somewhat 
suggestive  as  to  the  value  he  attached 
to  Tadoussac.  It  wasnot  until  1632 
that  the  Jesuits  commenced  the  series 
of  missions  which  lasted  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. These  missions  appear  to  have 
been  thoroughly  established  four  years 
later,  under  Pere  de  Quen.  From  that 
date  to  1782,  the  history  of  Tadoussac, 
the  most  ancient  locality  of  Canada 
known  in  Europe,  w^as  simply  the  his- 
tory of  missions,  and  such  it  remained 
up  to  the  last  forty  years.  The  word 
it  seems,  in  Indian,  means  the  rounded 
bosom — niamelon,  having  reference  to 
the  contour  of  the  hills  which  rise  up 
around  it. 

In  1642,  Pere  de  Quen  took  more 

and  it  has  been  determined  in  this  form.  It 
is  not  invariably  observed,  but  it  is  adopted 
by  those  who  are  authorities  on  such  subjects. 
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decided  steps  to  make  the  mission  per- 
manent. With  bricks  imported  from 
France,  he  built  a  house  and  appvir- 
tenances,  and  no  less  a  person  then 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie  visited  the  sta- 
tion. That  fanciful  lady  was  at  the 
period  devoting  her  life  to  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent  at  Quebec,  to  which,  al- 
though not  herself  a  rcligieuse,  she 
transferred  much  of  her  property.  A 
few  months  later,  she  abandoned  Que- 
bec for  Montreal,  taking  with  her  the 
furniture  she  possessed,  and  greatly 
inconveniencing  the  Quebec  Convent. 
Montreal,  however,  did  not  content 
her,  in  spite  of  the  theatrical  display 
with  which  she  was  treated,  having 
received  the  sacrament  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  where,  as  the  Pero  Vi- 
mont  tells  us,  and  '  Monsieur  de  Cho- 
medey  de  Maisonneuve,'  in  accord- 
ance with  his  vow  planted  a  cross 
there,  with  some  ceremony.  Montreal 
became  insipid,  and  the  lady  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  Huron 
country — and  was  only  restrained  by 
the  strong  remonstrance  of  a  Jesuit 
father  who  had  not  long  befoi-e  re- 
turned and  knew  the  dithculties  to  be 
encountered.  AVhen  she  visited  Tad- 
oussac,  a  few  years  earlier,  the  place 
was  under  the  protection  of  Quebec, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as 
we  view  the  visit  by  the  light  of  her 
subsequent  life,  that  she  may  then  have 
intended  to  have  constituted  herself  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians  to  the 
north,  but  was  dissuaded  from  her  in- 
tention. As  late  as  16-i8,  the  church 
was  merely  a  bark  cabin,  but  the  year 
previous  a  bell  had  been  placed 
there.  Shortly  after,  a  frame  building 
was  constructed.  For  twenty  years, 
matters  continued  without  much 
change.  Bishop  Laval  visited  the  place, 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  religious  feel- 
ing ;  but  the  i-egion  remained  a  wilder- 
ness and  the  only  proselyte  was  the 
savage. 

No  change  took  place  after  the  con- 
quest. The  Company  which  derived  pro- 
tit  from  the  land  may  have  varied ;  but 
the    land    itself    was  unmarked    by 


improvement.  It  continued  the  pre- 
serve of  the  fur  trader.  Eventually  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  who  held  it  by  a  lease 
from  the  Government,  certainly  for 
their  own  profit  and  emolument;  and 
for  the  first  sixty  years  of  English  rule, 
the  territory  remained  without  notice 
or  attention.  Indeed  as  we  consider  the 
events  of  that  period,  it  was  scarcely- 
possibly  it  could  be  otherwise. 

In  1820,  the  subject  of  the  Saguenay 
attracted  considerable  interest,  and 
Mr.  Pascal  Tache,  who  had  carried  on 
the  trade  for  years,  came  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
bore  testimony  to  its  resources,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  consisted 
of  rich  loam,  with  a  temperate  climate, 
with  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  poplar,, 
aspens  and  spruce.  It  seems  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  avoid  exaggera- 
tion. Mr.  Tache  tells  us,  '  Les  patates 
et  les  choux  recoltes  a  Chicoutimi 
sonts  tels  que  ceux  que  Ton  cultive  a 
Quebec  ne  paraissent  en  comparaison 
que  comme  des  choux  nains.'  We  fear 
that  sixty  years  have  destroyed  this 
good  report.  Now-a-days,  we  hear  the 
same  stories  of  Manitoba. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  brought 
the  subject  before  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  £500  had  been  voted  for 
the  exploration  of  the  territory,  known 
as  'The  King's  Posts.'  The  Royal 
sanction  was  not  obtained  until  Au- 
gust, 1827  :  it  was  then  too  late  that 
year  to  fit  out  an  expedition.  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  Governor-General.  He 
was  one  of  those  military  governors  of 
the  time,  who  were  held  to  be  the 
only  officers  available  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.  In  one  sense  this 
was  true,  for  the  emoluments  of  otHce 
had  little  to  tempt  any  one  who  had 
made  his  mark  in  political  life  at  home, 
and  who  had  a  future  before  him.  To 
say  nothing  of  saving  money,  the  emo- 
luments were  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenditure  iu.separable  from  the 
duty,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  result  if 
the  governor  escaped  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment. Many  charges  were  made  by 
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what  was  called  and  what  was  in  fact 
clie  French  Canadian  t)arty  against  the 
military  governors  of  that  date,  but 
meanness  and  want  of  hospitality  were 
never  among  them.  It  remained  for 
the  last  days  of  the  old  Province  of 
Canada,  and  the  first  decade  of  the  Do- 
minion to  see  this  painful  impression 
entertained.  But  the  political  difficul- 
ties of  the  hour  were  too  complicated 
for  the  inexperience  in  political  life 
which,  as  a  rule,  marked  governor  after 
governor  for  half  a  century.  Bad  ad- 
visers, an  irresponsible  clique  intent 
on  their  own  interest,  an  unhealthy, 
social  aifectation  of  position — all  work- 
-ed  their  influence.  But  the  difficulty 
really  was,  that,  while  all  felt  that  the 
system  was  bad  and  a  failure,  no  one 
saw  and  picked  up  the  key  by  which  the 
portal  to  quiet  times  could  be  entered. 
Xever  were  so  impracticable  a  class  as 
the  French  Canadian  politicians  of  that 
hour.  That  they  were  calumniated, 
misrepresented  and  received  ill-treat- 
ment is  only  too  true.  They  managed 
always  to  put  themselves  in  the  wrong 
— and  it  is  a  striking  condemnation 
that  Lower  Canada  became  divided 
into  camps  —  British  and  French 
'Canadian.  The  British  settler  requir- 
ed good  government,  equally  as  much 
as  his  French  speaking  confrere,  but  he 
was  driven  into  a  distinct  opposition, 
"based  on  national  prejudices,  where 
better  tact  would  have  established 
twenty  years  earlier  the  order  of 
things  which  both  accepted. 

The  true  text-book  of  Canadian  li- 
berty is  Lord  Durham's  Report.  Since 
its  recommendations  were  adopted, 
there  have  been  struggles  and  difficul- 
ties, but  they  all  have  passed  away  and 
been  accommodated.  But  in  those  days 
there  was  acontinual  contest,  into  which 
the  governor  was  drawn,  and  in  which 
really  he  had  no  part.  Every  Cana- 
dian Governor,  if  we  except  the  jack- 
puddingism  and  outre  airsof  Sir  Francis 
Head — acted  with  dignity  and  with 
ihonour.  The  blame  was  not  personal 
in  any  case.  Each  governor  found  a 
-system  with  a  knot  of  officials  able  in 


their  way,  but  subservient  and  pliant ; 
and  he  was  taught  that  the  opponents 
of  these  men  were  traitors  and  anxious 
for  independence  or  annexation  which 
was  the  last  thought  of  the  French 
Canadians.  LordDalhousie,  than  whom 
a  more  noble  and  generous  nature 
rai-ely  ever  existed,  accordingly,  found 
his  governorship  anything  but  a  bed 
of  roses.  Mr.  Christie,  who  knew  him 
well,  tells  us  that  he  frequently  regret- 
ted the  want  of  success  of  his  govern- 
ment, for  he  himself  felt  that  he  was 
actuated  by  the  most  patriotic  motives. 
If  the  French  Canadians  had  had  a 
leader  worth  his  salt  at  that  date,  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  the  man  he  would  have 
conciliated.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Canadian  party  was  arrogantly 
offensive.  Lord  Dalhousie  gladly  wel- 
comed his  appointment  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  India,  after  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Combermere.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  his  last 
act  in  Canada,  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  was  to  place  the  cap  on  the 
monuoaent  erected  under  his  auspices 
to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  which  stands 
in  the  Governor's  Garden,  Queljec. 

We  have  mentioned  Lord  Dalhou- 
sie's  name  with  the  I'espect  that  it 
mei'its — and  we  venture  to  think  it  is 
the  epitaph  history  will  write  for  him, 
because  it  was  during  his  government 
that  the  organization  was  made  for  the 
examination  of  the  Saguenay  district. 
This  survey  was  commenced  in  1828 — 
oneparty,  under  the  well  known  Joseph 
Boixchette,  ascended  the  St.  Maurice 
about  L50  miles,  and  taking  the  tribu- 
tary La  Tuque — crossed  to  the  lakes 
which  empty  into  Lake  St.  John,  about 
four  leagues  above  the  old  Jesuit  post 
of  AFetobitshuan.  They  found  at  this 
spot  the  party  wliich  had  left  Quebec 
and  ascended  the  Saguenay  with  one 
Andrew  Stuart,  who,  from  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  obtaining  the  appropri- 
ation from  the  Legislature,  was  named 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Bouchette  com- 
menced his  exploration  of  the  country 
on  the  south-west  of  the  Lake  to  Chi- 
coutimi,  and   Mr.   Stuart  returned  to 
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Quebec.  Two  land  surveyors,  INIessrs. 
Hamel  and  Proulx,  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  Mr.  Baudiet  Wagner, 
a  Quebec  timber  merchant,  had  joined 
it  to  examine  the  character  of  the 
timber,  and  the  means  available  to 
float  it  to  market.  The  scientific  part 
of  the  expedition  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Baddeley 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  while  the  ad- 
ditional assistance  of  two  young  offic- 
ers of  the  6Gth  Regiment  was  obtained. 
These  several  reports  appear  in  the 
journals  of  the  Assembly  for  1829.  It 
may  be  briefly  stated  here  that  the 
reports  set  forth,  that  the  results  had 
been  more  satisfactory  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  '  that  much  remained 
undone  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal,'  that  the  ter- 
ritory could  afibrd  habitation  and  sub- 
sistence to  vast  numbers  of  men  ! 
When  we  think  that  this  result  was 
accomplished  for  $2,000,  v/e  certainly 
must  recognise  the  economy  which 
marked  it.  The  reports  were  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Andrew  Stuart,  John 
Neelom,  and  P.  De  S.  La  Terriere. 
They  reported  on  the  17th  February, 
1829,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  oper- 
ations, adding  that  it  was  established 
'  that  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  cultiv- 
able land  ....  upon  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  effect  settle- 
ments,' and  suggested  the  expediency 
of  voting  an  additional  sum  to  obtain 
the  requii'ed  information. 

The  result  was  that  a  portion  of  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Ottawa  was 
explored  in  the  summer  of  1829  by  a 
party  under  Lieut.  Tngall,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Adams.  They  ascended  one  of 
the  streams  above  Grenville  to  its 
source,  and  thence  passed  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Saint  Maurice. 

The  leases  which  had  been  previously 
granted  expired  at  this  period.  They 
were  not  renewed,  so  that  the  main  im- 
])ediment  to  settlement  was  removed, 
and  population  gradually  turned  to- 
wards Lake  St.  John,  which  increased 
as  the  lumbering  operations  were  en- 


larged. The  lower  part  of  the  ancient 
domain  is  now  the  County  of  Charle- 
voix. The  upper,  the  County  of  Chi- 
coutimi,  S.  Saguenay.  The  number  of 
voters  in  the  former  is  named  at  2,286 
— with  a  population  of  13,434.  In  the 
latter  the  number  of  voters  is  3,103 
with  a  population  of  19,344. 

On  passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  Tadoussac  the  country  is  thick- 
ly settled  to  the  township  of  Iberville, 
about  forty  miles  or  so — after  which 
there  is  little  trace  of  culture — we 
meet  only  fishery  stations  and  mining 
locations.  The  River  Betsiamites  once 
a  year  shews  some  signs  of  activity, 
for,  at  its  mouth,  on  the  15th  August, 
the  several  Indians  of  the  interior  an- 
nually meet  here.  There  is  a  mission 
of  the  Oblat  Fathers,  established  here 
27  years  ago.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and 
the  mission,  by  its  description,  is  any 
anything  but  a  paradise.  There  is  a 
chapel—'  charge  de  decors  pittoresque, 
d'images  a  profusion,  peintes  dans  les 
couleurs  les  plus  chatoyantes.'  The 
Fathers  have  also  gathered  a  museum 
of  natural  history  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  district,  arranged  with 
patience  and  cai-eful  industry.  It  is 
continuaUy  being  increased,  and  is 
now  of  great  value,  it  is  said,  and  its 
importance  will  yearly  increase.  It  is 
the  Fathers  who  attend  to  the  religious 
ministrations  below  Tadoussac.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  they  meet  the 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Montagnais,  the 
descendants  of  the  Indians  who  re- 
ceived the  French  that  first  arrived 
nnder  Chauvin  and  Champlain. 

Beyond  this  local  we  have  but  little- 
settlement.  There  are  some  *  salmon 
rivers  '  among  which  the  God  bout 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  lovers  of 
sport  who  are  indifferent  to  the  sum- 
mer mosquito  and  similar  pests.  There 
is  also  the  River  Moisie  which  has  at^ 
tracted  attention  by  the  sand  being 
thickly  interspersed  with  magnetic 
iron.  Large  sums  have  been  expen- 
ded here  in  experiments.  Iron  can 
be  successfully  enough  manufactured, 
but  the  cost    of  making  it  available.. 
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aud  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into  the 
market  have  hitherto  acted  as  a  bar  to 
operations. 

The  river  Saguenay  itself  runs  al- 
most at  right  angles  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, on  a  generally  straight  course 
from  Lake  St.  John,  flowing  to  the 
south-east.  The  country  is  rugged 
from  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  until  Ha-Ha- 
Bay  is  reached.  Mr.  Buies  gives  a  de- 
tail of  the  several  townships.  It  was 
on  the  north  shore,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Saint  Margaret,  that  the  first 
modern  settlement  was  made  in  1840, 
and  as  the  land  above  Ha-Ha-Bay  is 
good,  settlement  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  carried  to  any  extent  above 
the  junction  of  Lake  St.  John  with  the 
river.  Indeed,  the  north  shores  of  the 
lake  have  not  been  surveyed.  The 
soil  there  is  highly  spoken  of.  But 
the  land  has  generally  been  taken  up 
in  the  townships  on  the  front  to  this 
extent.  On  the  south  shore  the  coun- 
try is  cultivated  some  distance  beyond 
the  village  of  Chicoutimi,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  gi"adually  decreasing 
as  the  lake  is  reached. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  Saguenay 
was  Pitchitanichetz.  The  tide  as- 
cends for  about  eighty-four  miles  above- 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  a 
series  of  rapids,  one  hundred  and  five 
miles,  or  so,  from  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  first  part  of 
the  river  is  sufiiciently  striking.  It 
cuts  the  main  ridge  of  the  range  of 
Laurentides,  which  give  a  majestic 
appearance  to  the  sceneiy  of  the  north 
shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  From 
Lake  St.  John  to  Chicoutimi,  the  river 
runs  with  the  strata,  whence  it  turns 
to  ti-averse  the  parallel  ridge  of  hills 
and  mountains  which  are  met  between 
that  place  and  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
These  hills,  worn  by  glacial  action 
into  harmonious  outline— what  geolo- 
gists call  of  '  a  mammelated'  character 
— one  clothed  with  evergreens,  con- 
sisting of  pine  and  spruce.  Hardwood 
is  met  on  the  lower  elevations  and  in 
the  valleys.      Even  therefore,  in  their 


savage  loneliness,  the  scene  is  con- 
stantly striking — for  it  is  ever  chang- 
ing as  it  is  differently  viewed.  Two- 
of  the  highest  of  these  peaks  have 
been  christened  Cape  Eternity  and' 
Cape  Trinity,  and  are  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  feet  high.  They  are- 
bold,  abrupt  precipices,  and  form  the- 
most  striking  feature  of  the  river  : 
their  outline  is  even  assisted  by  the 
comparative  narrow  flow  of  the  stream 
below  them  ;  and  with  their  marked 
outline,  the  scattered  foliage  and  the 
clear  rock  escarpment,  having  fre- 
quently the  appearance  of  having  been 
obtained  by  artificial  means,  there  are 
few  more  striking  Wewsin  Canada  than 
the  first  few  miles  of  the  Saguenay, 
as  seen  from  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  date 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
present  day.  The  river  was  by  this 
time  better  known,  and  the  landscape 
was  more  a  matter  of  fame.  JNIore- 
over,  its  capabilities  as  a  place  of  busi- 
ness commenced  to  be  considered  as  a 
field  for  enterprise.  In  1837,  the 
'  Societe  des  vinytet-u/i  Associes,'  was 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Alexis  Tremblay,  and  in  1838,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  at  the  colonization  of 
la  Grande  Bale.  But  the  settlers  seem 
to  have  been  easily  discouraged.  Mr. 
Buies'  words  are  worth  preserving. 
Do  they  point  to  the  indiffei-ent  suc- 
cess which  seems  to  attend  French  Ca- 
nadian attempts  at  colonization?  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  there  is  little 
tendency  among  the  modern  French 
Canadians  to  seek  fresh  localities, 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  bold 
enterprise  of  their  sires,  and  that  it  is 
no  want  of  a  field  for  settlement, 
which  leads  so  many  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes elsewhere.  Men,  who  go  into 
the  bush,  ctnnot  look  for  that  social 
element  of  life  which  constitutes  one 
of  its  chief  charms.  But  there  is 
gained  what  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
inspiration — independence.  There  is 
no  feeling  equal  to  the  sense  of  man- 
hood, which  leads  the  owner  of  his 
homestead,  be  it  what  it  may,  to  say 
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'  this  i.s  mine.'  There  is  no  veiling  the 
bonnet  to  the  employer,  be  he  good  or 
bad,  no  acting  the  henchman  to  the 
behests  of  the  tricky  unscrupulous 
low-bred  politician — perhaps  only  to 
be  deceived,  and  certainly  to  be  dis- 
dained ;  no  waiting  for  the  generosity 
of  the  friend  who  means  us  well,  but 
cannot  always  aid  us.  Nature,  as  we 
live  in  communion  with  her,  ex- 
tends to  us  her  own  freshness.  In 
seeking  her,  we  may  leave  behind 
much  that  we  love.  But  we  gain  that, 
which,  if  we  wisely  think,  will  soon 
supply  its  loss.  It  is  not  every  man 
who  is  possessed  of  what  Carlyle  calls 
'  cheery  stoicism.'  But  we  all,  more 
or  less,  have  an  imgrained  self-respect, 
which  we  cannot  outrage  without  a 
twinge  of  conscience.  In  our  own 
Province  we  see  men  daily  breaking 
ofi'  from  old  associations  to  face  the 
solitude  and  privation  of  their  new 
life.  Sucl)  men  do  not  give  them- 
selves over  to  Vaviertume  des  souvenirs. 
With  Coriolanus,  they  have  felt  that 
*  there  is  a  world  without,'  and  they 
turn  to  their  new  life  unappalled  by 
a  difficulty,  and  sustained  by  their 
•own  determination  to  succeed,  Mr. 
Buies  tell  us. 


Les  jours  de  travail  passaient  rapidenient, 
taut  les  pionniers  mettaient  dardeur  darih 
leur  enterprise,  et  I'ennui  ne  venait  gufere 
les  toiirmenter  alors  (ju'ils  avaient  la  hache  a 
la  main.  IMais  les  jours  oti  cessent  les  labeurs 
et  qui  sont  consacr(5s  a  Dieu  avaient  perdu 
pour  eux  tous  leurs  charmes.  I<es  dimanches 
se  levaient  tristement  et  finissaient  dans 
ramertume  des  souvenirs  :  ils  passaient  lente- 
ment,  sans  apporter  aucune  de  ces  heureis 
oti  les  loisirs  sont  si  bien  remplis  dans  nos 
paroisses  de  vielle  fondation.  Pas  de  voisins 
Ii  visiter  :  pas  de  rt^union  le  soir  cliez  quehjue 
bonne  famille  aniie  ;  le  foyer  dtait  deserte  la 
bas  de  meme  qu'on  etait  isole  ici,  entouriS  par 
Timplaeable  et  sombre  muraille  des  forets 
qui  mettait  une  distance  de  vingt-cinq  lieues 
entre  le  village  oil  Ton  avait  vu  le  jovir,  oil  Ton 
avait  grandi,  et  le  chantier  morne  dont  les 
bruits  maintenant  se  taisaient,  dont  tous  les 
i^chos  s'etaient  subitement  enfuis. 

Puis  la  mort  vint :  elle  frappa  deux  vic- 
times  qui  expirerent  sans  qu'aucun  des  secoui-s 
de  la  religion  ne  vint  consoler  ou  sanctitier 
leurs  derniers  instants.  Elles  s'en  allerent  de 
ce  monde,  avec  I'esperance,  sans  doute,  mais 
sans  rien  qui  la  confirmat,  sans  cette  bene- 
diction supreme  dii  pretre  qui  ^conduit  jus- 
-<iu'au  seuil  de  I'eternite. 


The  Society  failed  and  the  shares 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  William 
Price,  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Buies  tells  a 
story  of  Mr.  Price  dining  Mi'.  Tremb- 
lay — le  pecoie.  The  latter  had  nevei- 
seen  a  waiter  at  table,  and  his  benevo- 
lence, based  on  his  shanty  life,  received 
a  shock  as  he  sat  tranquil,  while  he 
was  being  attended  to.  He  at  once 
suggested  that  they  should  be  asked 
to  sit  down.  '  Mais  ils  ne  veulent  pas 
s'asseoir  ces  pauvres  messieurs,  ra  ne  fait 
que  trotter  tout  le  temps.' 

Mr.  Price  is  said  to  be  the  first  who 
systematically  carried  on  the  lumber 
trade,  as  it  is  now  called  in  the  Ottawa 
and  Saint  Maurice,  when  he  extended 
his  operations  to  the  Saguenay.     He 
commenced    at   Tadoussac,  where   he 
constructed  his  first  mill ;  he  ascended 
the  river  step  by  step  as  emergency 
dictated,  till  he  reached  Chicoutimi,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  the  mills 
and  stores  he  first  built  being  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  village.  The  pine  of 
this  region  was^  at  that  period,  among 
the  best  in  the  world.     Of  a  hundi'ed 
sticks,  seventy  were  free  from  knots. 
These  pine  groves  have  disappeared  ; 
but  few  remain.    They  have  been  des- 
troyed by  fire,  and  spruce  has   taken 
its  place.     Until  Mr.  Price's  day,  the 
trade  was  carried  on  in  small  vessels 
of  300  tons  burthen,  which  ascended 
the  river,  and  when  the  wind  was  con- 
trary or  some  capes,  difficult  to  double, 
were  met,  horse  power  was  used.  Mr, 
Price   at  once  introduced  a   tug,  and 
brought  into  use  larger  vessels.     His 
operations,  however,   did  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  rapids  above  Chicou- 
timi, for  it  was  difficult  to  bring  tim- 
ber down  from  Lake  St.  John,  owing  to 
the   absence   of   the  necessary  slides. 
These  necessary  slides  were  construct- 
ed in  1855-6,  when  the  trade  became 
sufficiently  profitable  to  be  pushed  be- 
yond the  lake,  and  business  is  now  in 
full  operation  on  its  shores. 

Mr.  Price  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  mo- 
nopoly which  we  may  congratxdate  our- 
selves is  extinct,  except  in  the  harmless 
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form  in  which  it  now  exists.  It  is  at  this 
date  brought  thoroughly  under  ])ublic 
opinion, — a  power  yearly  increasing  in 
intelligence  and  force,  which  we  look  for- 
M-ard  to  exert  the  healthiest  influences 
on  our  public  life  and  our  private  code 
of  honoui-.  In  those  days  it  had  little 
force.  What  passed  for  it  was  syste- 
matically misdirected,  and  bewildered 
with  false  theories.  It  was  cheated  by 
a  calculated  calumny  of  all  opponents 
to  the  order  of  things,  and  Vjy  the  cun- 
ning introduction  of  issues  having  no 
bearing  on  the  particular  controversy 
which  arose.  We  have  not  yet  done 
with  this  detestable  intrigue  and  false- 
hood. But  we  can  trace  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  healthier  condition  of 
thought,  in  which  public  morality  is 
educating  itself  to  be  controlled  by 
purer  and  more  unselfish  motives, 
eventually  we  trust  to  assume  that 
genuine  tone  which  is  the  only  guar- 
antee of  good  government,  as  it  is  the 
dread  of  the  tricky  and  corrupt  politi- 
cian. In  those  days  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  perfectly  irresponsible, 
except  to  the  duty  of  getting  good 
dividends.  Impediments  were  accord- 
ingly thrown  in  the  way  of  every 
enterjirise  which  was  believed  to  be  at 
variance  with  this  object.  It  was 
not  their  privileges  as  fur  tradei's 
which  were  interfered  with.  But  the 
Company  saw  in  the  lumber  trade, 
and  in  settlement,  and  in  agriculture, 
the  death-blow  to  their  monopoly. 
We  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  joke,  but  it 
is  said  that  they  claimed  the  sole  right 
of  dealing  not  only  in  fur  but  in^iV, 
so  that  Mr.  Price  was  shut  out,  liter- 
ally from  every  field  of  eflfort.  Tra- 
dition records  the  stand-up  fights 
between  Mr.  Price's  men  and  those 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Mr.  Buies 
tells  us  that  a  party  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  people  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  timber  at  the  Betsiomites  and 
Black  Pdver.  These  people  were 
drunk  at  the  time,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  they  acted  without  inspi- 
ration. Mr.  Price  eventually  purchased 
peace    by    the     payment    of    87,000, 


^ pour  quelle  [the  Company]  voulut 
Men  reconnaitre  son  droit.'  A  heavy 
fine  for  the  recognition  of  an  acknow- 
ledged right. 

Mr.  Buies  gives  an  account  of  one 
Peter  McLeod,  a  Scotch  half-breed. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
marked  charactei',  without  education, 
with  strong  passions,  and  of  a  most 
violent  temper,  but  kindly  and  gener- 
ous when  not  crossed.  Such  men  are  the 
out-crop  of  a  life  spent  without  the  pale 
of  civilization.  With  many  good 
qualities,  they  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  their  lot  is  cast. 
When  to  this  bent  of  mind  they  add 
that  of  periodic,  furious  drunkenness, 
we  know  few  things  less  offensive 
than  a  bully  of  this  sort.  These  men 
are  fearless,  and  there  is  a  trait  in 
their  character,  in  the  shape  of  man- 
hood and  dare-devilism,  which  may 
attract,  especially  when  directed  by 
good  impulses.  But  the  ditficulty  lies 
precisely  in  this  direction.  Their 
strength  and  their  freedom  from  the 
restraint  of  law  gives  them  an  extra- 
ordinary idea  of  their  own  power  and 
importance,  and  one  of  Mr.  McLeod's 
peculiarities  was  to  refuse  payment  of 
his  men's  wages  on  the  most  futile 
pretexts,  although,  when  it  suited  his 
whim,  he  was  lavish  of  his  money. 
On  one  occasion  he  caught  a  Tartai-. 
He  insulted  a  French  Canadian  of 
gigantic  strength,  who  faced  him  and 
put  him  on  his  back.  In  the  morning 
he  sent  for  his  chastiser  and  gave  him 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  telling 
him  to  go  at  once,  as  he  could  allow 
no  one  to  remain  who  was  his  master. 
The  man  pocketed  his  money,  and 
said  no,  he  would  never  leave  Peter, 
and,  we  presume,  remained.  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod, like  potentates  of  his  class,  had 
ten  or  twelve  acknowledged  wives.  A 
great  many  other  ladies  recognised  his 
virtues— as  Mr.  Buies  puts  it,  ^  aiui; 
quelhs  it  emiettait  en  passant  ses  rcdont- 
ables /ureters.'  One  of  the  feats  of  his 
supple  strength  is  recorded.  He  could 
jump  eighteen  feet  or  so  into  a  bark 
canoe,    disturbing  it  so   little   that  it 
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simply,  as  it  were,  quivered.  This 
pei'sonage  lived  here  nine  years,  con- 
ducting his  enterprises  ably  and  pro- 
fitably. During  this  period  he  was  not 
three  months  sober — a  slave  to  appe- 
tite during  his  life,  his  death  was  has- 
tened by  his  habits.  He  is  yet  spoken 
of  with  a  singular  mixture  of  hate 
and  admiration. 

From  this  date,  the  progress  of  the 
district  has  gone  on  with  little  inci- 
dent. Settlement  has  not  increased 
in  any  remarkable  degree,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  no  better  back  country  can 
be  found.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  produce  to 
market  materially  lessens  its  value, 
and  that  the  lite  of  a  settler,  in  an  out- 
post of  civilization  like  this  district,  is 
accompanied  l)y  so  much  hardship  and 
privation  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
repelled  from  accepting  it.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  urged  that  all  that  is 
required  is  the  railway  to  be  in  opera- 
tion to  Lake  St.  John  for  the  country 
I'apidly  to  fill  up.  No  one  can  deny 
the  general  proposition  that  a  railway 
will  have  a  ])o\verful  intiaence  on  the 
future  of  any  locality,  but  that  it  will 
secure  all  the  results  predicted  does 
not  appear  so  positive.  Except  in  the 
old  and  more  prosperous  Concessions, 
the  extreme  poverty  wliich  is  witness- 
ed in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Lower  Canada  is  a  problem  somewhat 
difficult  to  explain.  We  may  awaken 
national  susceptibilities  by  what  we 
say,  though  we  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 
On  the  contrary,  we  retain  the  kind- 
est recollections  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  number  there  many 
friends.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
the  question  is  not  to  be  evaded,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  French-Cana- 
dian gentleman  to  look  it  honestly  in 
the  face.  A.  more  intelligent  people 
than  the  French-Canadians  never  ex- 
isted. They  have  courage,  sentiment, 
and  industry.  Few  people  come  more 
under  their  own  word,  ainiahle — the 
right  English  tran.slation  of  which  is 
lovable.  Like  the  Engli.sh  Canadians, 
however,  they  are  not  free  from  fault. 


and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in  what 
direction  the  shortcoming  appears.  If 
we  take  a  Canadian  vojjaijt:ur,  and  give 
him  a  })addle,  put  him  in  a  position 
where  he  knows  his  strength,  no  man 
has  more  cool  self-reliance  and  deter- 
mination. The  writer's  experience  as 
an  engineer' on  work  has  fully  estab- 
lished their  value  in  operations  calling 
for  judgment,  sense,  and  readiness. 
No  man  can  excel  a  French  Canadian 
workman  in  making  a  crib  and  placing 
it  in  position,  if  he  be  properly  dealt 
with,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  on  a 
tidal  river  to  sink  a  crib  where  it  is  to 
be  put.  In  road-making  they  are 
excellent.  As  axemen  on  a  survey 
they  are  unsurpassed.  They  are  good 
masons,  good  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths, and  who  can  drive  a  horse  bet- 
ter than  a  French-Canadian,  from  a 
priest  downwards  ?  With  kind  words 
and  courteous  treatment,  they  are 
easily  managed.  How  is  it  that  iti 
the  back  concessions,  distant  from  the 
towns,  they  make  such  indifferent 
farmers,  and  hesitate  to  better  their 
condition  by  '  going  back  '  to  virgin 
soil  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
large  cities,  the  criticism  cannot  be  ap 
plied.  We  find  wealthy  huli'dans  in 
many  localities  whose  farms  ai'e 
marked  by  plenty,  and  its  attendant 
comfort.  We  will  venture  the  state- 
ment, however,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the 
implements  of  agriculture  in  use,  and 
the  knowleege  of  agriculture  itself, 
have  remained  precisely  as  ♦^^hey  were 
200  years  ago.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  change  or  im- 
provement since  the  days  of  Colbert. 
Within  the  last  twenty-four  ycxrs  a 
certain  numbef  of  well  to-do  //'(bitans 
have  purchased  modern  im[)lements, 
and,  as  their  farms  show,  are  making 
good  use  of  them.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  population  ai'ound  them  look  upon 
these  introductions  with  suspicion, 
considering  that  they  are  only  fit  to  be 
brought  into  use  by  men  with  plenty 
of  money.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  introduction  into  the  parishes  of 
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well-trained  farmers,  speaking  French, 
and  identified  with  the  population, 
would  have  the  results  of  showing 
what  science  can  do,  and  so  lead  to  im- 
provement. Such  men,  however,  must 
work  their  own  farms,  and  live  as  they 
do,  for  the  example  to  be  eflective,  and 
lead  to  good,  otherwise  tne  old  sus- 
picion would  arise  that  they  were 
helped  by  Government,  and  it  was  the 
mere  success  of  money.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing which  has  neiitraiised  the  benefits 
obtainable  fi-om  agricultural  societies. 
N'or  would  it  answer  if  these  farmer 
instructors  were  English-speaking  men. 
For  the  first  condition  of  success  is  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  hnhitanf, 
and  we  question  if  it  would  be  given 
in  this  case  to  any  but  to  one  of  them- 
selves. 

Independently  of  this  technical 
teaching,  it  is  essential,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  that  the  education  of  the 
habitant  be  placed,  we  will  not  say  on 
a  different  basis,  but  in  a  category 
having  in  view  wider  and  more  satis- 
factory results  :  nothing  can  be  more 
depressing  than  its  present  condition. 
To  the  majority  of  the  farming  popu- 
lation of  Quebec,  the  world  is  their 
parish.  They  are  taught  that  there, 
all  their  aspirations  should  tend,  or  if 
a  wider  range  be  given,  it  is,  that 
some  profitable  time  may  be  spent 
during  the  svimmer  as  a  boatman  or  a 
voyayeur,  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
passing  dolce  far  niente  winter  with 
the  family;  and  the  affectionate  charac- 
ter of  the  people  ever  extends  a  wel- 
come in  the  family  home,  be  it  what 
it  may.  Literally,  there  are  no  prizes 
in  life  for  the  Canadian  agriculturist, 
and  he  never  recovers  the  disadvantage 
with  which  he  starts,  for  he  rarely  re- 
ceives any  education  by  w'hich  his 
condition  can  be  bettered.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  number  of  those  who  can 
write  in  the  agricultural  population  is 
surprising.  The  habitant  family  in 
Lower  Canada  gives  an  education  to 
one  or  two,  or  more  members  of  the 
family,  according  to  its  means.  The 
future  priest,  or  doctor,   or  notary,  or 


advocate,  obtain  all  the  advantages 
which  the  college  offer.  Those  in- 
tended for  agricultural  life  ai-e,  as  a 
rule,  without  education.  To  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  the  whole  difficulty  lies 
here.  The  education  for  the  profes- 
sions has  raised  the  mind  of  those  who 
have  received  it  above  the  labour  of 
the  farm.  Any  thing  is  preferable, 
the  lowest  fange  of  political  subser- 
viency— the  meanest  of  careers  in  de- 
fault of  professional  success — in  the 
hope  of  a  situation  under  government, 
to  be  the  tool  for  the  dirty  work  of 
some  knave  pitchforked  into  political 
prominence.  If  the  French  Canadians 
are  to  become  settlers,  you  have  to- 
give  them  education,  and,  with  this 
education,  resources  for  their  leisure. 
Men  who  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon,  are  destroyed  when  alone  by 
what  Coleridge  calls  the  passion  of 
melancholy  thoughts,  or  as  Mr.  Buies 
says,  dans  Vamertume  des  souvenirs. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  French 
Canadian  should  not  go  into  the  back 
country  as  in  Ontario.  But  we  fear 
the  truth  is  indisputable,  that  he 
dreads  the  dulness  of  monotony,  and 
the  absence  of  all  his  old  amusements. 
We  attribute  this  feeling  to  the  ab- 
sence of  resources,  owing  to  his  early 
traininii,  not  to  want  of  the  qualities- 
which  such  a  situation  call  for. 

Patriotic  French  Canadians  will  dcv 
well  to  consider  what  is  said  liere,  and 
not  be  offended  with  the  writer  for 
stating  it  plainly.  No  one  desires 
more  the  prosperity  of  the  Province- 
of  Quebec  than  he  does,  for  many  of 
the  most  agreeable  associations  of  his 
life  are  connected  wdth  Quebec.  We 
therefore  think  that  in  this  direction  re- 
form should  be  intstituted,  and  that  it 
is  as  indispensable  as  the  proposed  rail- 
way from  which  such  extraordinary 
results  are  foretold.  Those  who  are  in- 
dulging in  those  hopeful  anticipations, 
would  do  well  to  examine  into  the 
general  results  on  the  population  af- 
fected by  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  it  has  been 
in  operation  nearly  tliirty  years. 
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It  is  to  show  the  advantages  of  this 
railway,  and  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  proposed  to  develop,  that 
Mr.  Buies'  book  has  been  written.  It 
is  a  careful  and  satisfactory  production 
and  will  always  command  a  place  in  a 
library  from  the  information  it  con- 
tains, and  its  careful  elaboration  of 
the  subject  it  sets  forth.  Being  in 
French,  it  is  a  sealed  volume  to  many. 
It  seems  to  us  it  might  advantagfously 
be  translated.  Its  possession  would 
be  sought  for  by  many  :  whether  it 
would  be  a  sound  commercial  specu- 
lation to  bring  out  an  English  edi- 
tion or  not  we  will  not  pretend  to  di- 
vine ;  but  we  think  that  it  would  not 
"be  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  Province 
of  Quebec  Government  if  they  dissem- 
inated in  Ontario  several  hundred 
copies,  so  that  attention  could  be 
di-awn  to  this  district.  The  work  is, 
in  all  respects,  highly  creditable  to  its 
author.  The  statistics  and  facts  tell 
any  practised  writer  the  patient  labour 
it  has  taken  to  gather  them,  and  they 
are  clothed,  like  all  Mr.  Buies  writes, 
in  the  most  pleasant  possible  garb. 

Nowhere  does  Mr.  Buies  ajtpear  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  chapter 
■^  Hypothese  du  Cataclysme  ' — the  the- 
ory of  the  deluge.  His  description  is 
marked  by  scientific  knowledge,  and 
in  I'are  poetry  of  language  he  describes 
the  convulsion  of  nature,  by  which  the 
Saguenay  reached  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  river,  as  it  has  been  said,  does  not 
flow  in  a  valley  to  follow  the  sides  of 
disjointed  elevations,  having  slowly, 
in  long  geological  epochs,  cut  its  way 
downwards  ;  but  it  runs  now,  tran- 
quilly enough,  between  high  ranges  of 
mountains  violently  cut  in  two — 

*  Cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
^ut  neither  heat  nor  frost  nor  thunder 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. ' 

The  present  Lake  of  St.  John  is 
about  36  miles  long  and  27  miles  wide 
— of  an  oval  trend.  The  theory  is 
■that  it  is  the  remains  of  a  former  im- 
jnense  body  of  water,  simiLir  in  char- 


acter to  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  higher 
level,  submerging  much  of  the  country 
which  is  now  exposed.  Its  original 
circumference  is  estimated  at  300  miles, 
and  it  doubtless  formed  a  body  of 
water  much  of  the  character  of  Lake 
Huron.  The  height  of  the  latter  is 
565  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  present 
level  of  Lake  St.  John  being  300  feet. 
The  ancient  lake  to  retain  its  waters 
over  this  extent  of  surface  must  have 
been  bounded  by  marked  limits  of 
adamant,  and  it  could  only  have  been 
by  a  violent  convvilsion  of  nature,  by 
an  upheaval  and  disruption  of  the 
gigantic  landmarks,  that  the  torrent 
was  tui-ned  through  the  fissure  of  the 
Saguenay.  That  the  interior  forces 
of  nature  can  accomplish  these  im- 
mense revolutions,  as  suddenly  as  they 
are  effectually  determined,  can  be 
traced  throughout  our  globe.  Not 
only  was  the  lake  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent level  with  its  actual  limits,  but 
its  very  outlet,  it  seems  certain,  was 
changed.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  ancient  lake  discharged  itself 
into  the  Saint  Maurice  by  the  Riviere 
Croche  or  Crooked  River,  and  that 
the  deluge  of  its  overflow,  when  the 
barriers  were  removed,  followed  a  new 
channel  by  the  River  Saguenay. 

The  early  existent  mass  of  water  is 
supposed  to  have  extended  to  Ha- Ha 
Bay,  and  to  the  lofty  mountains  be- 
tween which  the  tributary  Saint  Mar- 
joret  now  flows.  As  one  looks  at  the 
map,  it  can  be  readily  conceived  how 
the  boundary  ran  by  Ha  Ha  Bay  to 
Lake  Kanogarin,  which  yet  remains  as 
it  were  a  monument  of  departed  gran- 
deur. It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  then  a  discharge  from  the  lake  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  stream,  the 
place  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
St.  Marjoret.  The  whole  region  is  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  exploration  by 
the  geological  suryey,  and  when  the 
facts  obtained  are  placed  side  by  side 
and  generalized,  the  value  of  the  theory 
propounded  can  be  attested. 

We  have  yet  a  few  words  to  say  of 
the  proposed  railway  to  Lake  St.  John, 
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and  we  have  delayed  to  make  the  few 
comments  we  have  to  offer,  until  we 
had  alluded  to  the  convulsion  of  nature 
by  which  the  gigantic  physical  efforts 
were  produced  to  change  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.  With  the  remarks 
we  have  made  on  this  point,  it  can 
easily  be  conceived,  that  the  country 
immediately  north  of  Quebec,  to  some 
extent,  is  exceedingly  rugged,  and 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good 
line  northwards  is  great.  From  this 
course  the  line  from  Quebec  was  to 
pass  to  the  east,  as  it  can  best  find  a 
way  to  the  village  of  the  Batiscon, 
which  it  follows  to  its  soiirce,  to  take 
the  valley  of  the  Metabetchouane,  which 
dischai'ges  into  Lake  St.  John.  The 
length  of  the  line  is  175  miles;  and  the 
work  is  heavy  in  parts  with  heavy 
grades.  But  the  country  in  the  val- 
ley of  St.  Maurice,  above  the  Piles, 
was  so  little  affected  by  the  geological 
convulsions  which  changed  the  face  of 


nature  to  the  east,  that  it  is  claimed 
that  a  line  can  directly  be  taken  to 
the  head  watersof  the  Metabetchouane, 
followed  by  the  Quebec  line  with  easy 
grades  and  little  work,  in  a  distance  of 
123  miles.  But  there  is  this  important 
difference, that  the  lineconnectsatPiles 
with  the  Three  Rivers  Branch  now  in 
operation,  and  the  trade  becomes  tribu- 
tary to  that  place  and  not  to  Quebec. 
Both  schemes  are  claiming  subsidies 
of  land  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Quebec.  We  will  contenU* 
ourselves  with  stating  the  issue  as  it 
has  been  raised.  The  subject  is  attract- 
ing some  attention,  and  has  its  advo- 
cates on  both  sides.  It  certainly  seems 
a  strange  denouement  of  history,  that 
when  for  three  centuries  Lake  St. 
John  has  remained  without  notice 
or  thought,  two  cities  should  be  bat- 
tling for  the  privilege  of  a  railway 
connection  with  this  hitherto  neglected 
locality. 
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P.Y   C.    E.    M.,    MONTREAL. 


YON  wave  that  bursts  in  brilliance  on  the  shore. 
Resolved  in  primal  dew  is  lost  to  sight ; 
No  mortal  then  divines  its  ancient  might, 
None  hears  a  murmur  of  its  ancient  roar. 

The  grandest  life  is  but  the  sum  of  deeds 
Which  duty  bringeth  every  rising  morn ; 
Not  one  day's  toil— some  brighter  page  out-torn 

From  Fate's  dark  book  and  craving  highest  meeds. 

These  passing  hours  are  full  of  rich  presage, 

Used  well  e'er  they  irrevocably  flee ; 

Learn  that  a  soul  heroic,  happy,  free, 
Is  Time's  and  not  a  moment's  heritage. 
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BY    THE    REV.   JAMES    S.    STONE,    B.D.,  TORONTO. 


1  HAVE  entitled  the  present  paper, 
'  a  Page  of  English  Church  His- 
tory,' because  it  is,  in  a  very  marked 
sense,  merely  fragmentary.  It  purposes 
to  give  some  of  the  prominent  causes 
■which  led  to  the  rise  of  Lollardism, with- 
out entering  into  either  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, or  decay  of  that  movement.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  am  going  over 
ground  well  known  to  many,  and  that 
i  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  sub- 
lect ;  yet  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
even  this  resetting  of  an  old  story  will 
have  some  interest. 

First  let  me  give  what  may  either 
be  taken  as  a  word  of  caution,  or  as 
indicating  the  spirit  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  study  this  question.  Probably 
the  darkest  days  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  ever  known  liefell  her  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  earlier 
part  of  the  fifteenth,  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  As  the  earlierof  these 
periods  came  before  the  Reformation, 
when  the  Anglican  Church  was  in  full 
communion  with  Rome,  and  the  other 
after  that  event,  when  it  had  become 
Protestant,  it  is  evident  that  neither 
system  is  to  be  exalted  above  the  other, 
as  free  from  the  tendency  to  spiritual 
and  moral  degeneracy.  Nor  may  either 
system  be  charged  with  the  disinclina- 
tion or  inability  to  cast  off  or  reform 
its  abuses.  If  Methodism  became  the 
regenerating  influence  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, so  were  there  similar  agencies 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries that  had  fully  as  great  success. 
These  efforts  came  from  the  Church 
itself  ;  their  purpose  served,  their  use- 
fulness came  to  an  end,  and  they  passed 
iiway  or  assumed  some  other  chai'acter. 


If,  therefore,  the  age  we  are  consider- 
ing is  full  of  things  that  almost  make 
one  shudder,  it  is  not  fair  that  we 
should  lay  the  cause  of  them  at  any 
one's  door,  and  then,  as  so  many  do, 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we,  or  the 
system  we  follow,  are  incapable  of 
abuse.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  Church  and  men  of  that  day,  un- 
less we  take  up  this  position  of  impar- 
tiality, and,  divesting  ourselves  of  fa- 
vourite notions,  seek  to  enter  kindly 
into  their  spirit,  so  that  without  over- 
looking their  faults,  we  can  linger 
lovingly  upon  their  virtues. 

The  Middle  Age  is  the  age  of  mag- 
nificence and  splendour.  In  nothing  is 
this  more  manifest  than  in  the  superb 
buildings,  the  cathedrals,  churches  and 
abbeys,  which  adorn  the  motherland. 
The  grandeur  of  their  conception,  their 
marvellous  beauty,  vast  size  and  evident 
costliness,  fill  us  with  wonder.  They 
rise  before  us  as  an  everliving  song  in 
stone.  What  is  more  majestic  than  the 
cathedral  at  Durham,  the  noblest  Nor- 
man edifice  in  all  England,  standing 
so  proudly  on  the  heights  above  the 
Weir  ?  What  more  graceful  than  Lich- 
field or  Salisbury,  or  more  perfectly 
beautiful  than  Canterbury,  or  the 
tower  of  Winchester  ?  Yet  these  are 
but  a  few  out  of  many,  each  one  of 
which  is  in  itself  a  distinct  creation, 
with  its  own  peculiar  features.  Even 
the  ruins  partake  of  the  same  glory. 
Crowland,  in  the  Fens  ;  Fountains,  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  Ferness,  in  Lanca- 
shire, stir  the  deepest  emotions  in  one's 
soul.  With  all  our  skill  and  knowledge, 
we  can  raise  no  such  buildings  now. 
We  may  imitate  ;  the  art  itself  is  lost. 
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These  structures  were  the  expression 
of  a  deep  religious  feeling.  They  were 
t.he  offeringsof  a  grateful  peo]jle  to  God. 
They  were  the  offerings  of  a  people  who 
were  taught,  and  who  believed,  that 
no  temple  could  be  too  beautiful  or 
-costly  for  the  worship  of  the  Lord  of 
nations.  The  adornments  of  choir  and 
nave,  and  aisle,  weie  in  the  same 
style,  and  displayed  the  same  spirit,  as 
the  exterior  of  the  building.  Rich 
stained-glass  windows,  costly  slirines, 
altars  bedecked  with  jewels,  gold  and 
precious  woods,  images  and  pictures  of 
wondrous  workmanship,  met  the  eye 
on  entering  the  sacred  walls.  Scrip- 
ture scenes  were  depicted  here  and 
there  ;  monuments  and  effigies,  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  and  good  were 
raised  in  chapels  within  or  adjoining 
the  church.  Nothing  was  left  undone, 
no  cost  or  labour  was  spared  that  was 
•  calculated  to  move  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion, or  show  honour  to  God.  Earth 
had  nothing  too  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Princes  and  barons  gladly  gave 
•of  the  abundance  of  their  wealth  ;  yeo- 
men and  serfs  contributed  according  to 
their  substance. 

The  same  magnificence  extended  it- 
self to  the  services.  These  were,  in- 
deed, in  Latin,  but  considering  the 
many  and  varying  dialects,  the  influx 
of  Norman-French,  and  the  transitory- 
state  of  the  native  tongue,  this  was 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 
The  ecclesiastical  language  was  not  so 
strange  as  the  speech  of  a  neighbour- 
ing county  might  be.  Certain  signi- 
ticant  ceremonies,  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple, marked  the  progress  of  the  mass, 
and  made  every  part  of  it,  and  its  en- 
tire meaning  well  known  to  them.  The 
tolling  of  a  bell  here,  or  a  genuflection 
there,  the  mumbling  of  the  priest  at 
this  point,  or  the  swinging  of  the 
censer  at  that,  were  understood  as  well 
as  the  plainest  words  could  have  been. 
No  rite  or  ordinance  was  difficult  of 
comprehension  in  days  when  men 
believed  in  the  reality  of  religion  and 
loved  ornate  display.  The  people  of 
the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 


centuries  may  have  gazed  with  fear 
and  awe  upon  the  mystic  sanctuary, 
where,  amid  the  clouds  of  incense,  the 
white-robed  choir,  and  the  blaze  of 
candles,  the  priest  aiTayed  in  gorgeous 
vestments  consecrated  the  sacred  host ; 
but  they  were  in  hearty  sympathy  and 
doubted  nothing.  They  bowed  with 
deepest  reverence  as  the  procession  of 
prie.sts  and  monks  and  singers,  bearing 
cross  and  banner,  holy  relic  or  myste- 
rious sacrament,  passed  by.  The  slow 
and  solemn  music  of  the  organ  pealing 
through  the  aisles,  the  hallowed  chant 
and  well-sung  anthem,  moved  and  soft- 
ened the  roughest  nature.  There  was 
no  idle  ritualism  about  this,  no  mere 
aesthetic  admiration.  Grand  and  beau- 
tiful, it  was  also  spiritual  and  earnest. 
We  err  if  we  think  that  the  modern 
movement  in  the  Churih  of  England 
is  in  any  sense  reproducing  that  age ; 
it  lacks  its  very  first  principle,  its  in- 
tense, all-eugrossing,  sublime  religious 
spirit.  Nor  were  these  services  rare 
things.  They  came  daily,  and  many 
times  a  day.  The  churches  were  ever 
open,  the  lamp  before  the  altar  ever 
burning.  In  the  monasteries  the 
twenty-four  houi's  were  one  round  of 
devotion.  Lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones  and  compline  were  sung  in  every 
religious  house  in  the  land.  At  day- 
break the  matin-bell,  at  sunset  the 
evening  song,  broiight  rough  hind  and 
belted  knight,  rustic  maiden  and  titled 
lady  to  their  beads  and  prayers. 
Though  the  Sundays  and  oft-recurring 
holy  days  had  their  own  peculiar  du- 
ties, no  day  was  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out, if  possible,  attending  mass  and 
bowing  before  the  shrine  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  actual  worship  of  God 
was  as  ever-present  a  reality,  as  the 
sumptuous  places  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed. 

The  duties  of  the  clergy  did  not  end 
with  conducting  the  services  of  the 
church.  Their  large  numbers  and 
thorough  discrimination  of  ministerial 
gifts,  enabled  them  to  do  work  among 
the  people  for  which  we  seldom  give 
them  credit.     Thev  taught  them   the 
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primary  trutlis  of  Christianity,  and 
tried  to  check  and  reprove  their  morals. 
By  the  constitutions  of  Archbishop 
Peck  ham,  the  parochial  clergy  were  to 
^reach,  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  to 
expound  in  a  simple  and  popular  man- 
ner the  creed  and  commandments.  If 
much  that  they  taught  was  eiToneous 
and  superstitious,  we  can  but  feel  that 
they  believed  it  themselves.  If  the 
adoration  of  tlie  Virgin  and  saints  and 
relics  was  inculcated,  the  priests  prac- 
tised that  which  they  proclaimed.  As 
a  class  they  laboured,  according  to  the 
light  they  had,  earnestly  and  faithfully 
for  the  salvation  of  their  people,  the 
exten.sionof  theChurcli  andthe  general 
good  of  the  nation.  Judged  by  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  even  after  admit- 
ting that  they  sadly  misunderstood  the 
truth,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  they 
did  the  best  they  could.  The  result  was 
that  the  people  were  as  familiar  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  be  with  the 
stories  of  Scrijiture,  and  oftentimes 
with  even  more.  The  Bible  was  not 
withheld  from  those  who  could  read, 
nor  did  the  clei'gy  refrain  from  teach- 
ing that  accomplishment  to  any  wlio 
wished  to  learn.  More  than  this,  while 
the  king  and  barons  sought  to  keep 
down  the  lower  classes,  they  took  their 
part  and  defended  their  rights.  In  a 
period  sti-ongly  marked  by  caste,  they 
moved  between  the  court  and  the  cabin, 
from  the  mansion  of  the  peer  to  the 
mud-hut  of  the  peasant,  and  sought  to 
soften  the  pride  of  the  one  and  to 
better  the  hard  lot  of  the  other,  and  to 
bind  all  together  in  a  true  Christian 
brotherhood.  "We  may  confidently  af- 
firm that  the  priests,  though  feared  by 
the  laity  for  their  supposed  superna 
tural  powers,  were  also  loved  by  them, 
and  regarded  as  the  friends  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  wronged,  and  the  gentle 
and  loving  reprovers  of  the  eriing. 

But  by  the  accession  of  Eichard  the 
Second,  a  great  change  had  come  over 
the  relations  of  the  clergy  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  same  gloom  which  rested  so 
heavily  upon  the  political  world  af- 
fected also  the  religious.     The  priests 


and  monks  were  no  longer  the  men 
they  had  been.  The  laity  no  longer 
looked  up  to  them  with  the  unquali- 
fied reverence  of  former  ages.  Their 
wealth,  luxury,  abuse  of  privileges, 
and  interference  in  matters  of  state, 
had  made  them,  more  especially  in  the 
towns,  unpopular  among  the  masses. 
One-third  of  all  the  land  in  the  king- 
dom belonged  to  them.  They  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  under  a 
different  law  and  administration  from 
the  rest  of  the  king's  subjects.  If  a 
man  entered  their  Order  he  imme- 
diately became  possessed  of  gi-eat 
rights.  He  was  no  more  a  serf  or  liable 
to  military  service.  His  lot  was  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  At  court  the 
bishops  possessed  great  influence  and 
held  the  highest  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment. These  things  were  not,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or  even 
in  themselves,  wrong.  The  land  had 
been  acquired  honestly.  The  early 
ecclesiastics  had  gone  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  barren  places,  far  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  where  they 
might  worship  God  in  peace,  and  there 
had  made  their  home.  They  had  toiled 
and  struggled  on  till  they  had  con- 
verted the  desert  into  a  fruitful  para- 
dise. The  richest  and  most  beautiful 
of  abbey  lands  had  originally  been 
desolate,  uninhabited  and  worthless. 
In  some  deep  sequestered  glen,  the 
home  of  the  wild  boar,  the  bittern 
and  the  crane,  or  beside  the  waters  of 
some  almost  unknown  stream,  or  by 
the  shore  of  the  great,  lonely  ocean 
itself,  they  built  their  house  and 
sanctuary,  and  lived  roughly  and 
rudely  by  the  labours  of  their  hands. 
Here  they  gradually  gathered  around 
them  a  village  of  artizans  and  labour- 
ers, who  depended  upon  them  for  sap- 
port  and  protection.  The  most  liberal 
hospitality  was  given  to  all  who 
needed  it.  The  good  fathers  cared  for 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  administered 
justice  and  kept  good  order  on  their 
estate.  In  after  times,  they  let  out  to 
tenants  the  lands  they  thusrescuedfrom 
the  rudeness  of  nature,  and  the  rents, 
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paid  in  kind  or  in  service,  maintained    i 
the  establishment.      Such  farms  were 
ever    eagerly    sought    after,    for    the 
monks  were  good  landlords,  the  rents 
were  low  and  the  land  the  best  in  the 
kingdom.    No  other  was  indeed  worth 
anything,  for  the  barons  were  always 
quai'relling,    their  estates  were  liable 
at  any   moment  to  devastation,    and 
they   demanded     heavy    service  from 
their  tenants.     Moreover,  families  be- 
came   extinct,     and    their    property 
passed  into  other  hands,  but  the  Church 
was  a  perpetual  corporation,  it  never 
died   and    never   lost  its  possessions. 
Her  wealth,  thus  accumulating,  neces- 
sarily  became  very   great.       It  was, 
however,  used  not  only  for  the  support 
of  the  thousands  of    churchmen    and 
the  worship  and   maintenance   of  the 
churches,   schools    and  convents,  but 
was  freely  held  at  the   service  of  the 
state.      Nor    was    the    fact    that    the 
clergy  were  tried   by  the  ecclesiastical 
rather  than   by    the    royal   authority 
without  excuse.   In  times  when  might 
was  right,  and  learning  was  thought 
unbecoming  in  a  prince  or  nobleman, 
the  only  place  where  justice  was  likely 
to  be  administered  was  in  the  bishop's 
court.     The   clergy  were    simply    de- 
fenceless in  the  hands   of   the  barons. 
Their  profession  and  occupation  un- 
fitted them  to  contend  with  men  who 
deemed  a  strong  arm  better  than  tlie 
finest  argument.   Besides,  by  the  term 
'  clergy '    was    not    only    understood 
those  who   were   actually  in   holy  or- 
ders, or  even  the  monks,  but  all  who 
could  read  and  write.      Lawyers  and 
physicians  had  the  benefit  of  clergy,- 
as  well  as  priests  and  bishops.   It  was, 
therefore,  in   spite  of  its    liability  to 
abuse,  a  most  merciful   and   salutary 
provision.    As  to  bishops  holding  otti- 
ces  of  Slate  it  was   inevitable.      They 
alone  had  the  scholarsh'p  needed  for 
the  most  important  positions.      Their 
wealth    and    influence    also    added  to 
their  fitness.      As  a   rule,    they  were 
most  faithful,  honest,  and  painstaking 
servants,  and  deserved  all  the  honoui" 
that  was  given  them. 
2 


It  is,  however,  evident,  at  least  his- 
tory has  made  it  so,  that  such  wealth, 
privileges  and  powers  as  the  mediceval 
clergy  possessed,  when  held  exclusively 
by  any  single  class,  are  sure  to  lead  to 
serious  difficulties.  One  might  well 
question  if  they  are  not  more  injurious 
to  their  holders  than  to  those  outside. 
In  this  case  we  know  their  efiect  was 
most  disastrous  to  the  Church.  They 
led  to  the  confiscation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Chui'ch  estates,  and  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  clergy  in  matters  of 
religion  to  the  Crown.  They  brought 
about  her  humiliation  till,  though 
styled  an  Establishment  she  became 
little  better  than  the  ecclesiastical 
branch  of  the  civil  sei'vice,  her  freedom 
of  action  gone,  her  support  such  as  the 
state  allowed  her  to  receive  from  her 
own  endowments. 

The    corruption    affected  all   ranks 
and  classes  of  chui'chmen.      The  bish- 
0[)S  had  long  since  left  their  primitive 
simplicity  and  assixmed  a  state  even 
exceeding  that  of  the  greatest  of  the 
lay  lords.     Their  households  and  equi- 
pages   were    on    the    most   extensive 
sqale.  Clerks,  and  servitors,  and  armed 
men  attended  them  in  large  numbers. 
Their  mansions  were  most  sumptuous  ; 
their  tables  replenished  .Svith  a  lavish- 
ness  known  only  in  the  king's  palace  ; 
their    hospitality     without    restraint. 
Pride  took  the  place  of  humility ;  gen- 
eral wordliness   the  place  of  devotion 
and  piety.     Their  spiritual  functions 
were  too    often    neglected  ;    their  dio- 
ceses  seldom  visited.     Their  position 
as  statesmen  exposed  them  to  the  cen- 
sure,  sometimes  to   the  contempt,  of 
the  people.      Men  forgot    that  they 
were    bislu)ps    and  thought    of    them 
simply  as  politicians.      In  1150,  when 
Bishop   Moleyns,  of    Chichester,   was 
paying    the    soldiers   and     sailors    at 
Portsmouth,  on  his  attempt  to  reduce 
their  wages,    the  sailors  rose   up  and 
murdered    him.      The   same  year,  As- 
,    cough,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  suffered  a 
J    similar  fate.   All  respect  for  the  rulers 
i    of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
1    Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  men 
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~who  like  William  of  Wykeham,  stand 
out  pre-eminent  for  their  vii-tnes  and 
the  true  discharge  of  their  duties;  but 
these  exceptions  were  few,  and  show 
how  marked  was  the  negligence  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  bishops. 

The  life  of  the  bishops  was  reflected 
in  the  lives  of  their  parochial  clergy. 
Free  from  the  fear  of  episcopal  visita- 
tion or  reprimand,  the  clergy  gave 
■themselves  up  to  that  which  best 
pleased  them.  They  became  largely 
non-resident, '  strawberries,'  as  Latimer 
called  them,  a  century-and  a.half  later, 
visiting  their  cui'es  but  once  a  year. 
These  spent  their  time  in  London  or 
in  the  gay  houses  of  lords  and  ladies, 
sometimes  holding  positions  as  stew- 
ards. Their  people  were  left  unshi'iven, 
unprayed  for,  untaught.  Not  even 
Lent  brought  them  home.  Others 
who  remained  in  their  parishes  were 
u  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  Ignorant 
and  worldly,  they  had  no  inteiest  in 
the  things  of  the  altar.  They  reeled 
from  the  tavern-table  to  the  mass,  and 
from  the  mass  back  again  to  iheir  cards 
and  beer.  They  knew  the  sports  and 
games  of  thevillage  green,  the  customs 
:and  dangers  of  the  chase,  better  than 
4heir  bre^dary  or  canons.  The  coarse 
<3ath  and  lewd  jest  too  often  fell  from 
lips  that  were  consecrated  to  utter 
holy  things.  Nor  were  these  vices  all. 
There  yet  remained  the  foulest  blot  of  a 
celibate  clergy,  so  deep  and  dark,  as  to 
excite,  even  in  that  grossly  immoral 
age,  the  astonishment  of  the  simple 
villagers.  Still  there  w'ere  again  ex- 
ceptions to  this  sad  condition  of  affairs. 
XHhaucei-'s  well-known  and  beautiful 
•  description  of  a  poor  parson  rises  up 
.like  a  bright  column  of  light  out  of 
the  black  gloom.  There  we  see  one 
^who  taught  the  Gospel  truly  and  faith- 
'fully  :  who  would  rather  lose  his 
itithes  than  oppress  any  who  could  not 
pay  them  ;  a  holy  and  virtuous  man, 
a  shepheid  and  no  mercenary  ;  who, 
though  his  parish  was  wide  and  the 
liouses  far  asunder,  cai  ed  neither  for 
storm  nor  rain,  but  in  sickness  and 
•danger,  travelled   with  staflF  in  hand 


and  visited  the  needy  one,  were  he 
great  or  small.  Doubtless,  among  the 
thousands  of  parish  priests  in  England, 
even  if,  as  the  great  poet  assures  us, 
there  wei'e  none  better  than  his  ideal, 
there  were  many  who  for  earnestness 
and  godliness  approached  very  nearly 
that  perfect  pattern. 

But  bad  as  the  great  mass  of  the  se- 
cular clergy  were,  they  were  no  worse 
than  the  monks  or  regulars.  With  the 
probable  exception  of  the  greater  mon- 
asteries, such  as  Glastonbury  and  West- 
minster, where  discipline  was  better 
administered,  the  abbey  and  convents 
had  become  the  nests  of  vice,  and  the 
hot- beds  of  corruption.  Their  original 
object  had  long  been  lost  sight  of. 
Luxury,  idleness  and  pride  had  de- 
stroyed the  glory  that  had  once  shone 
so  brightly  from  these  establishments. 
Vowed  to  personal  poverty,  the  cor- 
porate wealth  of  the  monks  was  im- 
mense. Vowed  to  self-denial  and  ab- 
stemiousness, they  cultivated  and  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
so  that  princes  were  glad  to  become 
the  guests  of  the  good-living  brethren. 
The  choicest  wines  from  the  vineyards 
of  France,  the  richest  venison  from 
the  neighbouring  forest,  fish  from  the 
*  stewe,'  and  fruits  from  the  well-kept 
garden  were  placed  before  my  lord 
abbot  ar.d  his  guests.  There  was  no 
stint,  no  lack  of  variety.  The  three 
courses  embraced  every  luxury  that 
could  be  procured,  from  cream  of  al- 
monds and  fruit  jelly,  byway  of  swans, 
capons,  herons,  peacock,  rabbits,  tur- 
bot,  eel,  and  porpoise^  down  to  the 
richest  baked  meats.  At  the  end  of 
of  each  course  every  man's  huge  cup 
was  filled  with  the  foaming  ale  or 
blood-red  winO,  and  emptied  as  none 
but  the  men  of  the  olden  time  could 
have  emptied  it.  With  these  accom- 
plishments the  monk's  iisefulness  came 
to  an  end.  In  former  ages  they  had 
helped  the  secular  clergy  in  their  par- 
ishes, and  had  done  much  towards 
evangelizing  the  country,  but  all  that 
was  over  now.  There  was  no  attempt 
made  to  shake  off  the  spiritual  lethargy 
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'ftfliich  had  seized  upon  thein.      They 
■were  rich  and  powerful,  and  they  cared   | 
for  nothing  nor  no   one.     From  the 
benefactors  they  had  come  to  be  the   \ 
oppressoi'S  of  their  dependents.     They   i 
who  had  once  loved   them  had  now   I 
learned   to    hate   and    despise    them.    ; 
The  terrible  vengeance   which    befell 
the  abbots  and  monks  of  St.  Edmunds-    \ 
bury  and  St.  Allians,  in  the  peasant 
rising  of  1381,  is  ])roof  enough  of  this. 
Nothing,  perhaps,   is  more  sad   than    \ 
this  degeneracy  of  the  monks,  and  the    '> 
■conversion  of  their  houses,  hallowed    | 
as  they  were  by  the  memories  of  holy 
men,  into   banqueting  chambers   and 
a-efuges  of  sin  and  pride.  , 

The  friars  had  for  a  time  supplied    | 
the  defects  of  the  monks  and  secular    ! 
clergy.     They  were  divided  into  four    { 
Orders :    the  Eremite  or  Austin,  the    I 
■Carmelite  or  White,  the  Dominican  or    i 
Black,  and  the  Franciscan,  Minor  or    j 
■Gi'ey.     Though  rival  Orders,  and  fre-    j 
quently  warring  against    each  other,    ' 
they  had  yet  this  in  common,  thorough 
earnestness  and  devotion.     They  took 
a  vow  to  hold  no  propei-ty  but  to  live 
by  the  alms,  the  meal,  salt,  figs  and    , 
apples,  stale  beer  and  mil',  they  could    , 
■collect  from  the   people.     They  built    ; 
their  houses,  plain,  unpretentious  edi- 
fices, in  the  very  slums  and  neglected 
parts  of  the  towns  and  cities,  by  mar- 
ket or  swamp,  regardless  of  fever  or    | 
plague.     No  decollations  or  display  of 
any  kind  were  allowed.     Their  inten- 
tion was  to  bring  the  Church  down  to 
the  very  poor,  a  work  which  the  monks 
and  parish  priests  were  too  proud  to 
undertake.     They  became  the  confes- 
sors and  preachers,  going  about  every- 
where, negligent  of  episcopal  or  paro- 
chial authority,   denouncing  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,   and  holding  up  in   a 
popular   manner   the  great   truths  of 
the   Gospel.      Ere   long  they   became 
the  scholars    of   the    age.      The   friar 
Adam  Marsh,  the   chosen  adviser  of 
Earl  Simon,  and  the  friar  Eoger  Ba- 
con, are  names  well  known  for  great 
learning.      But  by  the  time   we  have 
to  do  with,   the  friars   had  gone  the 


way  of  the  men  they  attempted  to  re 
form,  and  had  indeed  sunk  into  lower 
depths  of  degradation.  Chaucer  and 
Langley  give  us  vivid  and  painful  pic- 
tures of  their  abandoned  and  depraved 
condition.  They  became  the  very  pests 
of  the  land,  lying  miracle-mongers,  con- 
firmed beggars,  lewd,  idle,  drunken 
impostors.  Instead  of  the  Gospel,  they 
vended  relics  and  charms,  seeking 
rather  the  people's  money  than  their 
souls.  The  monks  may  have  been  bad, 
but  the  friars  became  superlatively 
wicked.  Their  iniquity  baffles  descrip- 
tion. They  were  wholly  steeped  in 
hypocrisy  and  filthiness. 

The    religious    orders   having  thus 
fallen  away,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
anything  like  doctrinal  purity.   Whe- 
ther the  great  dogmas  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  the   Mediaeval   Church, 
such  as  transubstantiation,  purgatory, 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  relics, 
were  true  or  not — and  it  is  not  our 
province  here  to  affirm  anything  con- 
cerning them  one  way  or  the  other — 
they  were  certainly  productive  of  much 
abuse,  and  made  the  means  of  gross 
extortion  and  oppression.      The  con- 
secrated  host    had    wonder  -  working 
powers  ascribed  to  it — powers  to  heal 
the  sick  and  save  the  dying.     Purga- 
tory, merciful  though  the  conception 
had  originally  been,   was  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
Church,  and  a  very  scourge  over  the 
laity.     The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  so 
poetical  and,  as  some  think,  so  natu- 
ral, was  a  prominent  feature  in  Eng- 
lish Catholicism.      A  very  large   pro- 
I    portion  of  the  churches,  chapels  and 
altars  in  the  kingdom  were  dedicated 
to  her.     She  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  life  of  our  fathers,  so  much  so, 
that,    while    Ireland    was   called   the 
'  Island    of     Saints,'     England    was 
styled  '  Our  Lady's  Dowry.'     The  re- 
lics, however,  admitted  of  the  greatest 
,    imposition.      Friars  wandered  about 
!    with  the  brainpan  of  St.  Michael,  the 
French  hood  of  the  Virgin,  the  great 
toe  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  a  piece  of 
the  sail  of  St.  Peter's  boat.     One  had 
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a  feather  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  evi- 
dently supposing  the  Ever-Blessed 
Spirit  to  be  a  real  pigeon.  The  wood 
of  the  true  cross  was  in  abundance. 
Bottles  containing  portions  of  the  milk 
of  the  Virgin  or  the  blood  of  Christ, 
or  even  his  breath,  were  occasionally 
exhibited.  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
were  the  coals  upon  which  St.  Law- 
rence was  toasted,  the  parings  of  St. 
Edmund's  nails,  the  penknife  and 
boots  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
Other  places  had  things  no  less  inter- 
esting. The  people  were  taught  to 
believe  these  relics  to  be  genuine,  au- 
dacity meeticg  any  charge  of  imposi- 
tion that  might  arise.  If  two  places 
had  each  a  skull  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, in  one  place  it  was  his  skull  when 
a  young  man,  in  the  other  when  ad- 
vanced in  years.  If  St.  Philip  had 
three  feet,  or  St.  Sebastian  four  bodies, 
or  the  ass  on  which  the  Saviour  rode 
into  Jerusalem  half-a-dozen  jaw  bones, 
had  not  these  precious  relics  the  means 
of  reproduction  ?  Were  they  not  won- 
ders, and  could  they  not  multiply 
themselves  1  None  but  the  unbeliev- 
ing could  question,  and  for  the  unbe- 
lieving were  reserved  the  awful  pains 
of  the  eternal  hell.  So  the  masses 
bowed  and  worshipped,  and  gave  their 
gold  and  silver  to  the  monks  and 
friars,  and  made  their  pilgrimages  to 
popular  shrines,  and  thought  they  had 
saved  their  souls.  Thus  the  people 
were  blinded,  and  prepared  lor  that 
scepticism,  or  at  least  revulsion  of 
feeling,  which  must  inevitably  follow 
when  the  faith  has  been  directed  to  a 
false  object. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  clergy,  in 
the  laudable  desire  to  further  and 
control  the  amvisements  of  the  people, 
had  made,  what  I  conceive,  the  tatal 
mistake  of  introducing  religious  sub- 
jects as  the  basis  of  the  drama.  Under 
the  name  of  mystery  plays,  the  promi- 
nent events  of  Scripture,  from  the 
Cieation  of  the  Woi'ld  down  to  the 
Last  Judgment,  were  exhibited  on 
stages  otten  erected  in  the  churches 
themselves,  and  as  often  acted  by  ec- 


clesiastics. The  comic  and  the  serious 
were  thus  curiously  blended  together. 
The  most  singular  jests  would  be 
thrown  into  the  most  solemn  scene  ;. 
the  pun  made  upon  the  holiest  person. 
The  actors  wore  costumes  according 
to  the  character  they  represented  ;  di- 
vine and  saintly  individuals  being  dis- 
tinguished by  gilt  hair  and  beard, 
demons  by  hideous  heads,  angels  by 
gold  skin  and  wings,  and  souls  by 
white  and  black  coats,  according  to 
their  kind.  What  Scripture  lacked 
legend  suj^plied,  as,  for  example,  in 
that  famous  play  in  the  Townley  mys- 
teries of  Noah  and  the  Flood,  where 
the  old  patriarch's  wife  was  adopted 
as  the  type  of  the  shrew.  She  quarrels 
and  tights  with  her  husband  when  he 
is  working  at  the  ark,  laughs  at  it 
when  tinished,  and  refuses  to  go  in  un- 
til, frightened  at  the  rising  waters,  she 
jumps  in  of  her  own  accoi-d,  and  im- 
mediately begins  another  dispute.  This 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  mysteries.  The  efiect  was  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  reverence  which 
preceding  generations  had  so  success- 
fully inculcfifed.  And  when  the  clergy 
allowed  the  most  sacred  rites  of  the 
Church  to  be  acted  over,  even  the 
mass  at  the  high  altar  itself,  by  fun- 
loving  and  often  half-drunken  laymen, 
the  last  hold  seemed  broken,  and  men 
talked,  and  treated  the  grand  and 
beautiful  edifices  that  their  fathers 
had  raised,  and  the  holy  services  that 
good  men  of  old  had  devised,  with  that 
lightness  and  carelessness  which  could 
be  the  only  result  of  such  a  treatment 
of  religion. 

So  that  from  these  causes  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  othei-s  which  we  have 
not  space  to  mention,  the  period  of 
which  we  are  w)-iting  witnessed  a 
mixture  of  superstition,  irreligion  and 
unbelief  very  common  among  the 
people  of  England.  Tlie  Church  had 
really  lost  its  hold  upon  them,  though, 
of  course,  in  the  remote  country  places 
this  was  less  apparent  than  in  the 
towns.  With  all  this,  immoi-ality  in 
its  grossestitoims  abounded,  and  while 
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few,  even  of  the  priests   and  monks,  have  told  all  about  witches  and  ghosts 

to  say  nothing  of  the  ignorant  laity,  and  dreams.      What  wonder  if  Wy- 

xinderstood  intelligently   the  simplest  cliffe  and  the   Lollards  became  Eno-- 

trnths  of  Christianity,  thousands  could  land's  first  Protestants  ! 


A   KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


BY    KATE   SEYMOUR    MACLEAN. 


THE  gladness  of  a  hundred  Junes 
Seems  poured  into  thy  sylvan  breast. 
Small  cavalier  with  lance  in  i-est 

Careering  under  August  noons, 

Blowing  thy  reedy  bugle  tunes 
In  gay  pursuit  of  knightly  quest. 
When  winds  blow  east  or  winds  blow  west 
Thy  scarlet  greaves  and  golden  vest 

Still  flash  and  clash  in  challenge  gay : — 
Whole  fields  of  lances  daunt  thee  not, 

Thy  good  blade  shines  as  keen  as  they, 
Thine  armour  is  of  proof  I  wot ; 

And  ever  for  some  venturous  fray, — 
Some  castle  fenced  with  bulrush  spears, 
And  flags  of  water-buccaneers — 
Some  robber  chieftain's  dungeon  hold. 

Thy  bugle  sounds  to  horse,  away  ! 
Nor  fifer-gnat,  nor  humble-bee, 
A  phalanx  of  brown  bombardiers, 
Nor  wasp  in  steel-blue  corselet  bold 

Dare  match,  gay  cavalier,  with  thee. 

Who  com'st  with  nimble  caracole 

And  shrilly-winding  trumpet  roll, 

And  lightly  fling'st  thy  gauntlet  down 
To  all  the  horde  of  robber-town. 

I  would  I  had  thy  heart.  Sir  Knight, 

So  gay,  so  bold,  so  confident, 
To  run  a  tilt  with  shams,  and  face 

The  scorn  that  blackens  true  intent, — 
To  set  the  wronged  and  suffering  right, 
And  in  however  small  a  space, 
To  make  this  world  a  sunnier  place, 

My  summer-day  philosopher, 

My  friend  and  neighbour,  grasshopper. 
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BY   AGNES    E.    AVETIIERALD,    FENWICK. 


I. 


JuxE  1st,  1880. 

DEAR  DAN,  — Thanks,   thanks, 
to  thee,  my  worthy  friend,  for 
the  books    which  thou   hast  sent,  al- 
beit T  have  scarcely  more  than  looked    I 
at   them.      It   is  the  kind  intentions 
which  these  volumes  represent  that  I 
am  thankful  for,  and  not  for  the  books 
themselves.    What  kind  of  an  opinion 
do  you  expect  me  to  form  of  your  good 
taste  and  judgment,  when  I  see  this 
melancholy  waste  of   scientific  works 
and   historical  literature  relieved  by 
only  one  solitary  novel  1     And  that 
novel  is — wait  a   moment  till  I  see 
what  it   is  —  David   Elginbrod  !       I 
believe  that  book  to  be   one  of  the 
best  MacDonald  has  produced,  but  it 
has  one  glaring  fault — it  is  not  written 
in  the  English  language.  I  like  Scotch, 
ideas  and  Scotch   people  pretty  well, 
but  to   tell  the  truth,  I  can't  stand 
Scotch  spelling.     It  is  to  the  credit  of 
(permit   the   well-worn  phrase)   '  this 
Canada  of  ours,'  that  the   children  of 
Scottish  parents  are  early  taught  that 
wi  and  an  apostrophe   does  not  spell 
'  with,'   and  that  to  deprive  '  eye'  of 
its  central    vowel,   is   to   inflict    last- 
ing injury  upon  that  vinoffending  word. 
Of  my  health,  about  which  you  are 
so  good  as  to  inquire,  I  can  say  nothing 
very  favourable.     I  don't  doubt  that, 
as  you  say,  I  might  get  well  if  I  only 
cared  to  ;  but   the   ditiiculty  remains 
that  I  don't  care  to.      I  don't  care  for 
anything  except  for  the  girl  who  has 
cast  me  aside  with  apparently  as  little 
concern  as  if  I  were  an   old  fasliioned 
coat.     I  can't  sav  that  I   am  broken- 


hearted, but  I  feel  somehow  broken 
spirited — very  much  as  a  man  might 
be,  who  on  waking  in  the  morning  finds 
that  yesterday's  ache  still  i-emains  in 
his  bones.  Well,  I  have  awoke  at 
last — a  bitter  waking  on  a  gray  and 
comfortless  morning — and  I  fear  that 
the  weight  of  yesterday's  burden  will 
go  with  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Oh,  what  a  sentimental  strain  !  But 
you  see,   my  dear  fellow,   in  '  the  in- 
nermost fold  of  my  spirit,'  I  am  firmly 
determined  to  triumph   over  this  dis- 
appointment,  to  subjugate  it,    to  be 
made  more  and  not  less  of  a  man  for 
having  suffered   it  ;    and   so,    as  the 
mood  takes  me,  I  sentimentalize  it 
and    then    laugh    at    myself,    make 
a  mock  of  it,  or  else  grotesquely  ex- 
aggerate its  present  and  future  fearfui 
consequences.  And  then,  after  I  have 
attained  unto  a  state  of  artificial  peace, 
if  I  should  happen  to  lie  down  under 
the  trees  in  the  orchard  (my  favourite 
resting  place),  my  quiet  is  sure  to  be 
molested  by   some  harmful  unneces- 
sary bird  in  the   branch   above    me. 
You  may  say  this  is  nothing,   but  I 
tell  you  it  is  everything  ;  for  this  bird 
:    never  fails  to  have  a  voice  and  man- 
ner, a  turn  of  the  head  and  a  general 
style  about  it  that  reminds  me  terribly 
and  tormentingly    of  her.     So  much 
for  the  success  of  my  efforts.   I  believe 
i    it  was  you  who  reminded  me  that  old 
j    Father  Time  was  the  great  healer,  but 
I    I  find  him  like  other  so-called  healers, 
!    unconscionably    slow,   and  altogether 
i    too  prone  to  supplying  one  with  things 
j    that   may  do  one  no  harm,  and  are- 
!    sure  to  do  one  no  good. 
j        No  ;  if  I  am  to  be  cured  at  all,  it 
will  be  as  the  fashionable  medical  ad- 
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vertisements  say  by  absorption.  I  am 
absorbing  the  sweet  June  air,  the 
scent  of  a  million  clover  blossoms, 
and  the  wholesome  humdrum  influ- 
ences of  a  secluded  country  life.  I  am 
a  person  of  very  little  importance  here. 
Money,  business,  influence,  work,  all 
the  great  facts  and  inspirations  of 
other  men's  lives  are  mere  shadows  ; 
there  is  only  one  x-eality  on  earth,  and 
t  hat  is  a  permanent  sense  of  deep  and 
irrevocable  loss.  The  people  here  al- 
ways speak  of  me  as  '  the  boarder,' 
and  there  is  something  peculiarly  be- 
littling in  the  phrase.  I  think  I 
would  as  lief  be  called  a  board  as  a 
boarder.  They  are  alike  soulless  and 
senseless,  and  of  no  particular  good  to 
any  ona 

Nevertheless,  life  is  worth  living ; 
not  because  it  is  rich  and  full,  and 
absorbing,  and  satisfying,  for  it  fre- 
quently fails  in  these  particulars  ;  but 
because  it  is  always  and  under  every 
conceivable  circumstance  interesting. 
My  own  life  does  not  interest  me 
greatly  at  present,  so  of  course  other 
people's  lives  are  the  more  entertain- 
ing. Take  the  family,  for  instance,  in 
whose  house  1  occupy  the  humiliating 
position  of  lioarder.  There  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shrimp,  their  grown-up  sons  and 
a  daughter  ;  Miss  Shrimp  interests  me 
a  good  deal,  butyouneed  notinfer  from 
this  remark  that  she  is  likely  to  'pluck 
from  my  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. '  She 
is  completely  wrapped  up  in  her  attii-e 
— mentally  I  mean,  as  well  as  physi- 
cally— and  when  the  pleasure  of  pat- 
ting out  the  trimming  on  her  gown,  or 
trifling  with  some  ornamental  appen- 
dage palls  upon  her,  she  never  tires  of 
arranging  her  hands  in  becoming  po- 
sitions, and  looking  at  her  feet  side- 
ways. Her  feet  are  certainly  admir- 
able, looked  at  in  any  position,  and 
they  are  noticeably  small,  nearly  as 
rauch  so  as  the  regard  I  feel  for  their 
owner. 

June  2nd. — Chief  among  the  immu- 
nities or  the    privileges  of    a   chronic 
convalescent,  is   that   of   pouring   all    ' 
the  trivialities  which  make  up  his  un-    i 


important  day  into  the  ear  of  some- 
steadfast  friend.  I  confess  that  in 
the  light  of  my  ardent  liking  for  idle 
talk,  and  of  the  lack  under  which  I 
suflfer  at  present,  of  some  congenial 
soul  to  indulge  it  with,  I  am  likely  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  your  friendship  than  I 
ever  did  before. 

But  to  the  trivialities.  We  have 
just  finished  breakfast.  It  was  rathei^ 
a  baddish  breakfast,  consequently  no 
one  enjoyed  it  except  your  dyspeptic 
correspondent,  and  his  enjoyment  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  two  sources  : 
first,  he  went  without  supper  last 
night  ;  second,  the  graham  gems  and 
canned  quinces,  which  made  a  part  of 
the  family's  repast  at  that  time,  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  his  mornino; 
meal.  Perhaps  after  all,  iiniversal 
health  and  happiness  would  not  result 
from  a  general  disposition  on  the  part 
of  mankind  to  dispense  with  supper 
and  eat  a  great  deal  of  fruit  for  break- 
fast, but — but  I  know  you  have  small 
patience  with  my  hygienic  theories,  so 
I  will  forbear  expatiating  upon  them. 
The  other  boarder,  Miss  Ball,  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  last,  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  souls  who  it  is  said  can  eat 
anything.  This  is  the  only  fact  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  concern- 
ing her,  notwithstanding  we  have  been 
under  the  same  roof  for  a  fortnight. 
Mrs.  Shrimp  told  me  that  she  came- 
from  a  distance,  but  as  she  did  not 
specify  whether  the  distance  was  great 
or  short,  my  curiosity  was  no  better 
satisfied  than  befcjre.  With  the  blusL- 
less  eflfrontery  of  a  boarder  who  has 
sunk  to  the  level  of  his  name,  I  made 
answer  that  I  knew,  of  course,  she 
must  come  from  a  distance,  because 
she  had  such  a  distant  way  with  her. 
But  a  truce  to  this  strain.  Those 
who  are  suffering  most  are  most  likely 
to  be  light-headed,  which  m,\j  account 
for  my  lapses  from  the  formally  cor- 
rect and  edifying  style  of  letter-writ- 
ing  approved  by  custom. 

Yours  in  truth, 

Alfred  Leigh. 
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P.  S. — ]Miss  Bell  is  a  blonde.     One 
of  the  handsomest  blondes  I  have  ever 


II. 


June  12th. 


M 


Y  DEAR  DAN,— Your  post 
card  bristling  with  marks  of 
interrogation,  and  breathingout  threat- 
ening and  slaughter  just  received. 
Calm  yourself,  my  boy,  and  be  willing 
to  listen  to  reason — or  rather  be  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  unreason.  How  can 
I  possibly  tell  you  why  I  came  to  this 
out  of  the  way  spot,  wlien  1  myself  do 
not  know.  You  may,  however,  accept 
this  hypothesis.  For  several  years  past, 
being  impelled  thereto  by  the  fierce 
heats  of  the  city,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  Mrs.  Arden  and  her  daughter 
Lulu,  to  court  retirement  in  these 
sylvan  shades.  I  regret  to  say,  that  it 
has  also  been  my  custom  to  court  the 
aforesaid  daughter  in  the  same  shades. 
This  place  you  must  know  was  once 
<5uite  a  favourite  resort  of  summer 
visitors.  It  is  now  a  little  off  colour, 
like  a  faded  beauty,  but  I  like  it  none 
the  less  on  that  account.  The  two 
ladies,  I  believe,  are  domiciled  within 
a  mile  of  where  I  write,  though  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  either  since  the  silly 
lovers'  quarrel,  which  terminated  in  a 
frosty  little  note,  giving  me  my  liberty. 
Liberty  is  a  fine  thing  in  the  mouth  of 
orators,  but  I  wouldn't  take  it  as  a 
gift — if  I  could  help  myself.  Of  cour.se, 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  understand  the 
feeling  which  has  drawn  me  here. 

And  certainly  I  fail  to  understand 
the  feeling  which  keeps  me  here,  unless 
it  is  that  I  am  half  in  love  with  Miss 
Bell.  Maidie  Bell,  her  name  is.  It 
has  a  sweet,  clear,  maidenly  sound 
that  I  like.  There  are  several  other 
things  about  her  that  I  like,  but  to 
condense  them  all  into  one  sentence  : 
She  is  the  most  self- forgetful,  self-un- 
conscious girl  alive.  Hitherto,  like 
yourself,  and  scores  of  other  young 
men,  I  have  firmly  believed  that  every 
woman  was  at  heart  an  actress,  and  the 


better  actress  the  more  attractive  the 
woman.  But  Miss  Bell  upsets  this 
theory.  She  has  no  more  idea  of  mak- 
ing an  eflfect  than  a  young  apple  tree 
has  when  it  ip  coming  into  blossom, 
and  she  is  just  so  wholesome  and  sweet 
— and  just  about  as  talkative. 

Don't  you  think  that  idleness  a 
troubled  spirit,  and  six  weeks  of  early 
suuuuer  weather  spent  in  the  presence 
of  a  tender-hearted,  noble  natured  girl, 
are  sutiicient  to  tempt  a  jilted  lover 
to  a  repetition  of  his  folly  1  But  you 
need  not  fear  for  me,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps more  to  the  point,  you  need  not 
laugh  at  me. 

Midnight.  It  is  not  precisely  twelve 
of  the  clock,  but  five  minutes  after 
eleven  sounds  too  mathematically 
exact  to  suit  these  romantic  pages. 
Weil,  Dan,  I  have  just  discovered  the 
greatest  fact  of  my  existence,  though  I 
have  been  blindly  conscious  of  it  ever 
since  I  first  saw  her.  I  am  in  love — 
desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Bell. 
Two  hours  ago  we  sat  together  on  the 
little  upper  balcony ;  she  looking  at 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  sky — I 
looking  at  the  heavenly  body  beside 
me.  No  wonder  she  tired  of  her  occu- 
pation first.  She  yawned  a  little,  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  made  as  if  she 
would  stretch  her  arms  above  her  head, 
when  she  suddenly  remembered  my 
presence.  She  has  a  most  unflattering 
way  of  forgetting  all  about  a  fellow.  A 
climbing  rose  on  a  vine  just  out  of 
reach  caught  her  eye,  and  she  leaned 
over  to  get  it.  '  Take  care.  Miss  Mai- 
die,' I  cried,  as  she  stretched  further 
still.  She  swayed  a  little,  and  in  my 
excited  fancy,  I  saw  her  white  dress 
and  pale  hair  lying  crushed  on  the 
stones  below.  Then  I  seized  her  arm 
and  drew  her  forcibly  to  me.  '  You 
foolish  child,'  I  began  sternly,  but 
there  stopped,  for  her  own  cheeks  were 
colourless  and  her  lips  trembling.  A 
sickening  sense  of  the  danger  and  hor- 
ror from  which  she  had  escaped  rushed 
over  me.  I  don't  know  what  I  said, 
but  I  talked  very  fast  and  very  earn- 
estly.     She  listened  quietly  with  one 
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hand  shading  her  fitce,  and  then  said, 
that  no  doubt  the  moonlight  and  my 
imagination  had  misled  me  in  this 
way,  that  in  a  few  days  I  would  join 
in  laughing  at  the  delusion,  and  that 
she  thought  she  would  go  now.  I  held 
the  hand  that  she  extended  with  a 
friendly  good-night,  and  protested  my 
love  and  my  sincerity.  She  was  very 
gentle  and  very  brutal.  She  would 
allow  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  my 
*  fancy  '  a  month  in  which  to  die  a  na- 
tural death  ;  if,  in  spice  of  her  belief, 
it  persisted  in  living  and  growing,  she 
would  then  give  me  an  impartial  hear- 
ing. 

You  may  think  this  business-like 
arrangement  and  apparent  coolness 
tells  against  me,  but  Maidie  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  petty  standard  we  apply 
to  ordinary  girls.  She  has  such  a  very 
superior  mind  that  I  should  be  afraid 
of  her,  if  she  had  not  with  it  the  eyes 
and  mouth  of  a  little  child.  I  joy  in 
the  fact  that  at  least  she  has  not  re- 
fused me.   Ah,  I  am  a  lucky  fellow  ! 

Tvjo  days  later. — Xo,  I  am  an  un- 
lucky fellow  —  the  unluckiest  fellow 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  have  I 
done,  Dan,  what  crime  have  I  com- 
mitted, what  tremendous  call  of  duty 
have  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to,  that  all 
this  misery  should  fall  upon  me  ?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  diabolical  entangle 
ment — but  wait,  I  must  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Yesterday,  as  I  sat  talking  on  the 
porch  with  Maidie,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  discovery  that  some  utterances  of 
mine  were  bringing  a  very  delicate 
pink  flush  to  her  cheek,  I  received  a 
note  from —  whom  do  you  think  1  Miss 
Lulu  Arden  !  The  familiar  elegant 
scrawl  on  the  envelope  stunned  me, 
but  the  sweet  rueful  little  note  it 
contained — the  contrite  remorseful 
little  note — gave  me  more  new  and 
different  emotions  than  I  had  ever  en- 
tertained in  any  previous  moment  of 
my  existence.  Fancy  what  a  delicious 
n:orsel  that  letter  was  to  my  half- 
starved  vanity  1  Imagine  the  conster- 
nation   that  iiilled   my    heart  when  I 


glanced  at  the  sweetly  unconscious 
Maidie,  and  reflected  that  though  we 
had  exchanged  no  vows,  I  was  cer- 
tainly her  pledged  lover  ;  and  believe 
that  under  it  all  my  heart  was  ex- 
claiming— '  She  has  come  back  to  me, 
my  little  one,  my  own,  she  has  come 
back  to  me  ! '  It  seemed  as  if  the 
words  must  be  audible  to  Miss  Bell 
also,  but  she  looked  like  a  beautiful 
statue  of  indifference,  as  she  sat  there 
with  the  huge  dull  old  book  which  she 
is  always  carrying  about  with  her. 
My  emotions,  like  evil  spii-its,  took 
possession  of  me,  and  drove  me  out 
from  her  presence.  I  walked  till  I 
was  utterly  jaded,  but  my  thoughts 
travelled  farther  than  my  feet.  The 
only  right  course  left  for  me  to  pursue 
was  to  go  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  girls  confess  all,  and  abide  by  the 
result.  But  what  was  this  '  all,'  that  I 
had  to  confess,  and  which  one  was  to 
be  my  chosen  confidant  and  rejected 
love?  Certainly  not  my  impulsive, 
wayward,  repentant  little  Lulu,  who 
still  cared  so  much  for  her  old  lover, 
that  she  was  willing  to  confess  herself 
in  the  wrong  in  their  little  difference. 
No,  I  must  go  to  Maidie,  explain  that 
the  undying  vows  made  the  night  be- 
fore were  caused  by  an  attack  of  emo- 
tional insanity;  and  that  I  was  now 
myself  again.  There  was  only  one  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  follow  this 
course  :  I  loved  her.  I  wished  with 
all  my  heart  that  Lulu  had  not  written 
that  letter,  and  yet — and  yet — • 

Without  knowing  whither  my  steps 
tended,  I  found  myself  near  the  pretty 
domicile  where  the  Ardens  ai*e  estab- 
lished for  the  summer.  I  went  in,  of 
course.  After  the  letter  I  had  re- 
ceived, that  was  what  the  commonest 
courtesy  demanded.  I  decided  that  I 
would  be,  to  speak  brutally,  kind  but 
firm.  I  might  be  gentle,  even  aftec- 
tionate  in  manner,  but  she  should  see 
that  it  was  not  the  same  kind  of  gentle 
affectionateness.  There  would  be  an 
unmistakeable  something  in  my  con- 
duct which  should  convey  to  her  mind, 
e\er  so  tenderly,   the  fact   that    some 
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tilings  once  broken  can  never  be 
uended  again.  Strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  these  and  similar  reflec- 
tions, I  strode  up  the  old  familiar 
walk,  and  was  about  to  sound  a  warn- 
ing of  my  approach,  when  the  door 
was  Hung  open,  and  Lulu  stood  before 
me.  '  Oh,  Alf,  dearest,'  she  exclaimed, 
'  J  knew  you  would  come,'  and  then 
she  was  clinging  about  my  neck  and 
actually  shedding  a  few  tears  upon  it. 
Well,  if  ever  any  unfortunate  wretch 
needed  to  have  an  angel  weep  over 
him,  it  was  the  present  writer  at  that 
moment.  I  suppose  the  gathering  twi- 
light obscured  the  kindness  and  firm- 
ness in  my  face  ;  at  any  rate  it  all 
melted  out  of  my  heart,  and  left  in- 
stead an  aching  sense  of  tenderness 
for  the  girl  I  was  so  villainously 
wronging.  It  seemed  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  walk  with  my 
arm  around  her  waist  to  that  corner 
of  the  sofa  which  is  situated  farthest 
from  the  vine-clad  window,  but  once 
established  there  I  felt  scared  and 
ashamed  and  sick.  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,  and  1  felt  then,  and  feel 
now,  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  me 
if  my  wages  could  be  paid  up  in  a 
hurry. 

Yours,  in  the  depths  of  despair, 
Alfred  Leigh. 


IIL 


June  19th. 


MY  DEAR  FELLOW— I  haven't 
taken  your  advice — 1  couldn't 
do  it,  somehow,  f  can't  go  to  Lulu 
and  say  :  '  Much  obliged  for  your  re- 
gard, but  the  fact  is  my  aflfections  ai-e 
fixed  elsewhere  at  present,  and  the 
less  we  see  of  each  other  the  better 
for  us  both.'  You  express  it  in  a  more 
elegant  and  honeyed  way,  but  it  has  a 
like  barbarous  eflfect.  You  say  the 
whole  thing  is  as  plain  as  need  be. 
True  enough  ;  it  is  plain  to  the  point 
of  ugliness.  Indeed,  everything  has 
an  uncommonly  ugly  look  at  present. 
Lulu  is  as  confiding  and  affectionate 
as  ever,  and  though  she  never  alludes 


to  my  altered  behaviour  (for  I  have 
not  sunk  so  low  as  to  act  quite  the 
same  as  I  did  in  years  gone  by),  still  I 
have  noticed  a  shadow  on  her  sensitive 
little  face — a  shadow  that  I  do  not 
dare  to  kiss  away.  She  is  stitHy  re- 
served and  eagerly  warm  by  turns,, 
and  sometimes  she  gives  me  a  yearn- 
ing half-ti-agic  look,  that  cuts  me  to 
the  heart.  And  she  >ised  to  be  over- 
flowing with  the  joy  of  life — more  like 
a  bird  than  a  girl.  And  you  think  it 
possible  that  I  should  let  her  go  the 
rest  of  her  days — 

'wounded  in  the  w'vn.'^ 
And  wounded  in  the  breast, ' 

to  gratify  my  own  selfish  desire  t  No, 
sir  !  I'll  marry  her  first,  and  do  all  the 
suffering  myself. 

But  in  that  case  should  I  sutler 
much  after  all  ?  L'pon  my  word  it  is 
a  delicate  question.  I  care  for  her  in 
a  brotherly,  chivali'ous  sort  of  way 
very  much.  I  felt  a  joy  when  she 
came  back  to  me  that  could  not  alto- 
gether be  ascribed  to  gratified  vanity. 
If  I  had  married  her  before  meeting 
with  Miss  Bell,  I  daresay  we  should 
have  lived  happily  enough  together. 
But  as  it  is,  she  does  not  shame  me 
with  a  sense  of  her  superiority,  nor 
stimulate  me  with  a  profound  remark, 
nor  anger  me  with  her  indiflference.  as 
Maidie  sometimes  does  ;  neither  does 
.she — nor  did  she  ever  —  inspire  me 
with  a  lofty  sense  of  the  real  worth  of 
life,  and  time,  and  manhood,  as  Maidie 
always  does.  She  (M.  B),  is  the  far- 
thest removed  from  everything  that  is 
small,  and  fussy,  and  fretful,  and  tire- 
some. Spending  half  an-hour  in  her 
presence,  is  like  spending  half-a  year 
among  the  mountains.  I  usually  talk 
with  her  a  good  deal  through  the  day, 
then  call  on  Lulu  Arden  in  the  even- 
ing. Oh,  I  wonder  at  you,  Dan,  for 
stooping  to  correspond  with  such 
a  scoundrel  as  I  am  turning  out 
to  be.  I  feel  a  sort  of  benumbed  re- 
signation at  the  way  things  are  going, 
but  I  am  powerless  to  change  them. 
Sometimes  I  have  a  terrible  suspicion 
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that  one  or  both  of  these  girls  knows 
all  about  the  other.  Just  as  I  penned 
that  sentence,  Maidie  looked  up  from 
the  volume  of  Carlyle  she  is  reading 
across  the  table,  and  our  eyes  met  in 
a  long  earnest  inquiring  glance.  Mj 
face  is  burning  ;  1  feel  exquisitely 
contemptible. 

IV 

JUXE  21st. 

THIS  is  the  longest  day  of  the  year, 
my  friend,  but  if  it  was  as  long 
as  a  lifetime,  it  could  not  contain  all 
my  happiness.  There  has  been  a  mira- 
culous change  for  the  better  since  I 
dropped  my  pen.  I  came  out  of  my 
dilemma  as  unexpectedly  as  I  got  in, 
and  it  happened  in  this  way  : 

Last  evening  a  gentleman  called  on 
me.  This  gentleman  was  really  a 
heavenly  visitant,  but  as  my  eyes  were 
not  then  opened,  I  only  perceived  that 
he  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow, 
with  a  charmingly  decided  way  of 
speaking  his  mind. 

*  I  have  a  long  stoxy  to  tell  you,'  he 
said,  as  I  placed  a  chair,  '  but  I  can 
give  it  to  you  in  a  few  words.  You 
are  Miss  Arden's  lover,  I  believe.' 

I  bowed.  I  was  too  much  staggered 
to  speak. 

'  Well,  so  am  I.  She  has  been  en- 
gaged to  you  longer  than  to  me,  but 
she  loves  me.' 

'  She  does  !'  I  cried,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  and  beginning  to  feel  light- 
headed. 

'I  have  her  own  words  for  it.  We 
became  engaged  shortly  after  she  broke 
with  you.  Then,  through  a  foolish 
misunderstanding,  we  were  separated 
for  a  time,  during  which  you  were  re- 
called, for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of 
showing  me  the  worth  of  what  I  had 
lost.  However,  that  may  be,  she  is  in 
teai-s  and  tribulation  now,  and  says, 
that  though  she  loves  me,  she  will 
marry  nobody  but  you,  because  she  has 
given  her  pi-omise. ' 

'  And  thus  ruin  both  our  lives.' 

'  Exactly  ;'  said  the  youth,   looking 


much  encouraged.  '  She  says  she  will 
not  wrong  you  again.  I  say  she  can  do 
you  no  greater  wrong  than  by  giving: 
you  a  wife  who  does  not  love  you.  She 
is  very  miserable.  She  says  she  feels- 
like  a  criminal.' 

'  Ah  !  thei-e  is  more  than  one  cri- 
minal,' I  exclaimed.  '  Tell  Miss  Arden 
I  am  just  as  wicked  as  she  is.  I  went 
back  to  her  with  only  half  a  heart  to- 
place  at  her  feet.  She  is  quite  right  to- 
choose  you.  I  am  sure  will  make  you 
happy.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  good  to 
her.' 

We  both  rose  and  shook  hands  in 
the  most  cordial  way  imaginable,  and 
then  my  visitor,  looking  a  little  dazed 
and  very  much  oveijoyed,  took  his- 
departure,  and  I  went  in  search  of 
Maidie.  I  found  ber  in  a  misty  white 
gown  among  the  climbing  roses.  She- 
had  just  returned  from  a  long  walk,, 
and  the  little  touch  of  weariness  in  her 
attitude  made  her  enchanting.  She  gave 
a  brilliant  glance  and  a  welcoming  smile,. 

'  You  look  very  much  excited  over 
something,'  she  exclaimed.  '  What  is 
the  matter.' 

'  Only  that  I  am  being  gradually 
consumed  with  impatience.  I  can  en- 
dure to  wait,  Maidie,  but  give  me 
something  to  wait  for.  Don't  keep  me 
on  the  rack  of  suspense  any  longer.' 

That  is  enough,  old  fellow.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  suited  only  to  the  deli- 
cate ear  of  a  climbing  rose.  Of  course 
I  related  the  whole  history  of  my  sin 
and  suffex'ing,  and  although  she  had 
not  suspected  a  syllable,  she  was  every- 
thing that  is  sympathetic  and  gener- 
ous. She  is  a  grand  gii'l,  Dan,  I  can- 
not believe  in  my  good  fortune.  We 
had  our  first  disagreement  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago,  and  she  began  it. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Arden's; 
future  husband,'  she  said.  *  He  lias- 
done  me  such  a  good  turn,  I  should  be 
half  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 

'  No,  Maidie,'  I  said  decidedly,  '  it 
is  to  me  he  has  done  the  good  turn.  1 
am  the  one  that  is  in  love  with  the 
husband  !' 

Ever  vours,  A.  L. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

LIFE    IN    THE    BACKWOODS, 

"TTTE  had  selected,  on  the  advice  of 
VV  our  guide,  a  tolerably  good 
hard- wood  lot  in  the  centre  of  the 
Township  of  Sunnidale,  part  of  which 
is  now  the  site  of  the  village  of 
New  Lowell,  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
way. To  engage  a  young  Scotch  axe- 
man from  the  County  of  Lanark,  on 
the  Ottawa  river  ;  to  try  our  virgin 
axes  upon  the  splendid  maples  and 
beeches  which  it  seemed  almost  a  pro- 
fanation to  destroy  ;  to  fell  half  an 
acre  of  trees  ;  to  build  a  bark  wigwam 
for  our  night's  lodging  ;  and  in  time 
to  put  up  a  substantial  log  shanty, 
roofed  with  wooden  troughs  and 
'chinked'  with  slats  and  moss — the.se 
things  were  to  us  more  than  mortal 
felicity.  Our  mansion  was  twenty- 
tive  feet  long  and  eighteen  wide.  At 
one  end  an  open  fire-place,  at  the  other 
sumptuous  beds  laid  on  flatted  logs, 
cushioned  with  soft  hemlock  twigs, 
redolent  of  turpentine  and  health.  For 
our  provisions,  cakes  made  of  flour  ; 
salt  pork  of  the  best ;  tea  and  coffee 
without  milk ;  with  the  occasional 
luxury  of  a  few  partridges  and  pigeons, 
and  even  a  haunch  of  venison  of  our 
own  shooting ;  also  some  potatoes. 
We  wanted  no  more.  There  were  no 
•other  settlers  within  many  miles,  and 
ithose    as    raw    as    ourselves  ;     so    we 


mended  our  own  clothes,  did  our  own 
cooking,  and  washed  our  own  linen. 

Owing  to  the  tedious  length  of  our 
sea  voyage,  there  was  no  time  for  get- 
ting in  crops  that  year  ;  not  even  fall- 
wheat  ;  so  we  had  plenty  of  leisure  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
winter.  And  we  were  by  no  means 
without  visitox's.  Sometimes  a  sur- 
veyor's party  sought  shelter  for  the 
night  on  their  way  to  the  strange- 
ly-named townships  of  Alta  and  Zero 
— now  Collingwood  and  St.  Vincent. 
Among  these  were  Charles  Rankin, 
Esq. ,  now  of  London  ;  his  brother, 
Arthur  Rankin,  since  M.P.  for  Essex  ; 
a  young  gentleman  from  New  Orleans, 
now  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Upper  Canada 
College.  By-and-by  came  some  Chip- 
pavva  Indians,  en  route  to  or  from  the 
Cliristian  Islands  of  Lake  Huron  ;  we 
were  great  friends  with  them.  I  had 
made  a  sort  of  harp  or  zittern,  and 
they  were  charmed  with  its  simple 
music.  Their  mode  of  counting  money 
on  their  fingers  was  highly  comical 
— '  one  cop,  one  cop,  one  cop.  three 
cop  !  '  and  so  on  up  to  twenty,  which 
was  the  largest  sum  they  could  accom- 
plish. At  night,  they  wrapped  their 
blankets  round  them,  lay  down  on 
the  bare  earthen  floor  near  the  fire, 
and  slept  quietly  till  day-break,  when 
they  would  start  on  their  way  with 
many  smiles  and  hand-shakings.  In 
fact,  our  shanty,  Ijeing  the  only  com- 
fortable  shelter    between  Barrie  and 
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the  Georgian  Bay,  became  a  sort  of 
half-way  house,  at  which  travellers 
looked  for  a  night's  lodging  ;  and  we 
were  not  sorry  when  the  opening  of  a 
log-tavern,  a  mile  off,  by  an  old  Scotch- 
woman, ycleped  Mother  McXeil,  en- 
abled us  to  select  our  visitors.  This 
tavern  was  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  built 
of  the  roughest  logs,  with  no  floor,  but 
— the  soil  being  svvaley  or  wet — a 
mud-hole  yawned  just  inside  the  door, 
where  bull-frogs  not  nnfrequently  sa- 
luted the  wayfarer  with  their  deepest 
diapason  notes. 

I  must  record  my  own  experiences 
with  their  congeners,  the  toads.  We 
were  annoyed  by  flies,  and  I  noticed 
an  old  toad  creep  stealthily  from  un- 
der the  house  logs,  wait  patiently  near 
a  patch  of  sunshine  on  the  floor,  and 
as  soon  as  two  or  three  flies,  attracted 
by  the  sun's  warmth,  drew  near  its 
post,  dart  ont  its  long  slender  tongue, 
and  so  catch  them  all  one  after  ano- 
ther. Improving  upon  the  hint,  we 
afterwards  regularly  scattered  a  few 
grains  of  sugar,  to  attract  more  flies 
within  the  old  fellow's  reach,  and  thus 
kept  the  shanty  comparatively  clear  of 
those  winged  nuisances,  and  secured 
quiet  repose  for  ourselves  in  the  early 
mornings.  Another  toad  soon  joined 
the  first  one,  and  they  became  so  much 
at  home  as  to  allow  tis  to  scratch  their 
backs  gently  with  a  stick,  when  they 
would  heave  up  their  puffed  sides  to 
be  scrubbed.  These  toads  swallow 
mice  and  young  ducks,  and  in  their 
turn  fall  victims  to  garter  and  other 
snakes. 

During  the  following  year,  1834, 
the  Government  opened  up  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Sunnidale  road,  employ- 
ing the  new  immigrants  in  road  mak- 
ing, chopping  and  clearing,  and  i)Utting 
up  log  shanties ;  and  gave  them  the 
land  so  cleared  to  live  on,  but  without 
power  of  sale.  In  this  way,  two  or  three 
hundred  settlers,  English,  Irish,  and 
Highland  Scotch,  chiefly  the  latter, 
were  located  in  Sunnidale.  A  Scottish 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  H.  C.  Yonng,  was 
appointed  local  immigrant  agent,  and 


spent  some  time  with  us.  Eventuallv 
it  was  found  that  the  land  was  too 
aguish  for  settlement,  being  close  to  a 
large  cedar  swamp  extending  several 
miles  to  the  ISTottawasaga  river ;  and 
on  the  representation  of  the  agent,  it 
was  in  1835  determined  to  transfer 
operations  to  the  adjoining  township 
of  Nottawasaga,  in  which  the  town  of 
CoUingwood  is  now  situated. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  jiro- 
spect  of  a  railway  from  Toronto  to  the 
Georgian  Bay  was  first  mooted,  the 
mouth  of  the  Nottawasasja  Biver  beinof 
the  expected  terminus.  A  talented 
Toronto  engineer,  whose  name  I  think 
was  Lynn,  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  outline  route  for  the  rail- 
road, which  was  extended  through  to 
the  Korth-West.  To  him,  doubtless, 
is  due  the  first  practical  suggestion  of 
a  Canadian  Pacific  Baihvay,  We,  in 
Sunnidale,  were  confidently  assured 
that  the  line  would  pass  directly 
through  our  own  land,  and  many  a 
weary  sigh  at  hope  deferred  did  the 
delusion  cost  us. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOME  GATHERINGS    FROM  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

IXEED  not  weary  the  reader  with 
details  of  our  farming  proceed- 
ings, which  differed  in  no  respect  from 
the  now  well-known  routine  of  bush 
life.  I  will,  however,  add  one  or  two 
notices  of  occurrences  which  may  be 
thought  worth  relating.  We  were  not 
without  wild  animals  in  our  bush. 
Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  skunks, 
mink  and  ermine  among  beasts ;  eagles, 
jays,  many  kinds  of  hawks,  wook-peck- 
ers,  loons,  partridges  and  pigeons,  be- 
sides a  host  of  other  birds,  were  com- 
mon enough.  Bears'  nests  abounded, 
consi.sting  of  a  kind  of  arbour  which 
the  bear  makes  for  himself  in  the  top 
of  the  loftiest  beech  trees,  by  drag- 
ging towards  him  all  the  branches 
laden  with  their  wealth  of  nuts,  upon 
which  he  feasts  at  leistire.  The  marks 
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of  his   foimidable    claws    are    plainly 
visible  the  whole  length  of  the  trunks    j 
of  most  large  beech-trees.     In  Canada 
West  the  bear  is  seldom   dangerous. 
One   old  gentleman,  which  we  often 
■encountered,  haunted  a  favourite  rasp-    j 
berry   patch   on  the  road-s^ide  ;  when 
anybody  passed   near  him    he  would    } 
scamper  off  in  such  haste  that  I  have    ! 
seen  him  dash  himself  violently  against    j 
any  tree  or  fcilleu  branch  that   might    \ 
be  in  his  way.      Once  we  saw  a  bear   j 
roll  himself  headlong  from  the  forks    1 
of  a   tree    fully   forty   feet  from  the   ! 
ground,  tumbling  over  and  over,  but    j 
alighting  safely,  and   '  making  tracks '    ' 
with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Wolves   often    disturbed    us    with 
their  hideous  bowlings.     We   had  a   \ 
beautiful  liver  and-white  English  set-    j 
ter,  called  Dash,  with  her  two  pups,    j 
One  nigh  t  in  winter,  poor  Dash,  whom 
we  kej)t  within  doors,  was  excited  by 
the  yelping  of  her  pups  outside,  which    ' 
appeared  to  be  alarmed  by  some  in-   ; 
truder  about  the  premises.     A  wolf 
had  been  seen  prowling  near,  so  we    ; 
got  out  our  guns  and  whatever  weapon 
was  handy,   but  incautiously   opened 
the  door  and  let  out  the  slut  before 
we  were  oui-selves  quite  dressed.    She 
rushed   out  in  eager  haste,  and  in  a 
few   seconds   we  heard   the  wolf  and 
dog  fighting,  with  the  most  frightful 
discord  of  yells  and  howls  that  ever 
deafened  the  human  ear.       The  noise 
ceased  as  suddenly  as   it  had  begun. 
We  followed  as  fast  as  we  could  to 
the  scene  of  the  struggle,  but  found 
nothing  there  except  a  trampled  space 
in  the  snow  stained  with  blood,  the 
dog  having  evidently  been  killed  and 
dragged  away.     Next  morning  we  fol- 
lowed the  track  further,  and  found  at 
no  gi-eat  distance  another  similar  spot, 
where  the  wolf  had  devoured  its  vic- 
tim so  utterly,  that  not  a  hair,  bone, 
nor  anything  else  was  left,   save  the 
poor  animal's  heart,  which  had  been 
flung  away  to  a  little  distance  in  the 
snow.     Beyond  this  were  no  signs  of 
blood.     We  set  a  trap  for  the  wolf, 
and  traced  it  for  miles  in  the  hope  of 


avenging  poor  Dash,  but  without  etiect. 
This  same  wolf,  we  heard  afterwards, 
was  killed  by  a  settler  with  a  hand- 
spike, to  our  great  satisfaction. 

Among  our  neighbours  of  the  Sun- 
nidale  settlement  was  a  married  couple 
from    England,    named    Sewell,   very 
well-conducted  and  industrious.    They 
had  a  fair  little  child  under  two  years 
old,    named    Hetty,  whom    we    often 
stopped  to  admire  for  her  prettiness 
and   engaging  simplicity.      They  also 
possessed,   and   were    very   proud   of, 
several  broods  of  newly -hatched  chic 
kens,  some  of  which  had  been  cai-ried 
oif  by  an  immense  falcon,  which  would 
swoop  down  from  the  lofty  elm-trees, 
still  left  standing  in  the  half-chopped 
clearing,    too   suddenly   to    be    easilv 
shot.      One    day  Hetty  was   feeding 
the    young  chickens  when  the  hawk 
pounced  upon  the  old  hen,  which  strug- 
gled despei-ately;  whereupon  little  Het- 
ty bravely  joined  in  the  battle,  seized 
the  intruder   by  the   wings  from  be- 
hind, and  held  him  fast,    crying  out 
loudly,   '  I've  got  him,  mother  ! '     It 
turned  out,  after  the  hawk  was  killed, 
that  it  had  been  blind  of  one  eye. 

It   was   one    night    in    November, 
1834,    when    our    axeman,    William 
Whitelaw,   who    had   gone    off    after 
eleven  o'clock  to  fetch   a  new  log  for 
the  fire,  shouted  to  us  to  come  out  and 
see  a  strange  sight.     Lazily  we  com- 
plied, expecting  nothing  extraordinary; 
but,  on  getting  into  the  cold  frosty  air 
outside,  we  were  transfixed  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration.    Our  clearing 
being   small,  and   the   timber   partly 
hemlock,  we  seemed  to  be  environed 
with  a  dense  black  wall  the  height  of 
the  forest  trees,  while  over  all,  in  daz- 
I    zling  splendoui',  shone  a  canopy  of  the 
1    most  brilliant  meteors,  radiating  in  all 
,    directions  from  a   single   point  in  the 
heavens,  nearly  over  head,  but  slightly 
to  the  north-west.     I  have  since  read 
I    all  the  descriptions  of  meteoric  show- 
ers I  could  find  in  our  scientific  annals, 
j    and  watched  year  after  year  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  same  wonderful  vision,  Init 
neither  in  the  records   of  history  nor 
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since  tbat  night  have  I  heard  of  or 
seen  anything  so  marvellously  beauti- 
ful Hour  after  hour  we  gazed  in 
wonder  and  awe,  as  the  radiant  mes- 
sengers streamed  on  their  courses, 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  stai-ry 
•cohorts  of  thousands,  appearing  to  de- 
scend amongst  the  trees  close  beside 
lis,  but  in  reality  shooting  far  be- 
vond  the  horizon.  Those  who  have 
looked  upwards  during  a  fall  of 
snow  will  remember  how  the  large 
flakes  seem  to  radiate  from  a  centre. 
Thus  I  believe  a.stronomers  account 
for  the  appearance  of  these  showers  of 
stars,  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
meet  the  earth  full  in  its  orbit,  and  so 
■dart  past  it  from  an  opposite  point, 
like  a  flight  ^of  birds  confronting  a  lo- 
comotive, or  a  storm  of  hail  directly 
facing  a  vessel  under  full  steam.  ISTo 
description  I  have  read  has  given  even 
a  faint  idea  of  the  reality  as  I  saw  it 
on  that  memorable  night.  From 
■eleven  p.m.  to  three  in  the  morning, 
the  majestic  spectacle  continued  in 
full  glory,  gradually  fading  away  be- 
fore the  approach  of  daybreak. 

We  often  had  knotty  and  not  very 
logical  discussions  about  the  origin  of 
seeds,  and  the  cause  of  the  thick 
growth  of  new  varieties  of  plants  and 
trees  wherever  the  forest  had  been 
burnt  over.  On  our  land,  and  every- 
where in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  process  of  clearing  by  fire 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  sponta- 
neous growth,  first  of  fire-weed  or 
wild  lettuce,  and  secondly  by  a  crop 
of  young  clierry-trees,  so  thick  as  to 
choke  one  another.  At  other  spots, 
where  pine-trees  had  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury, the  out-come  of  their  destruction 
by  fire  was  invariably  a  thick  growth 
of  raspberries,  with  poplars  of  the  as- 
pen variety.  Our  Celtic  friends,  most 
of  whom  were  pious  Presbyterians,  in- 
sisted that  a  new  creation  of  plants 
must  be  constantly  going  on  to  ac- 
count for  such  miraculous  growth.  To 
test  the  matter,  1  scooped  up  a  hand- 
ful of  black  soil  from  our  clearing, 
washed  it,  and  got  a  small  tea-cupful 


of  cherry-stones,  exactly  similar  to 
those  growing  in  the  forest.  The 
cause  of  this  surprising  accumulation 
of  seed  was  not  far  to  find.  A  few 
miles  distant  was  a  pigeon-roost.  In 
spring,  the  birds  would  come  flying 
round  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
skirting  the  Georgian  Bay,  in  such 
vast  clouds  as  to  darken  the  sun  ;  and 
so  swiftly  that  swan-shot  failed  to 
bring  them  down  unless  striking  them 
in  rear  ;  and,  even  then,  we  rai-ely  got 
them,  as  the  velocity  of  their  flight 
impelled  them  far  into  the  thicket  be- 
fore falling.  These  beautiful  creatures 
attacked  our  crops  with  serious  results, 
and  devoured  all  our  young  peas.  1 
have  known  twenty-five  pigeons  killed 
at  a  single  shot ;  and  have  myself  got 
a  dozen  by  firing  at  random  into  a 
maple-tree  on  which  they  had  alighted, 
but  where  not  one  had  been  visible. 

The  pigeon-roost  itself  was  a  mar- 
vel. Men,  women  and  children  went 
by  the  htmdred,  some  with  guns,  but 
the  majority  with  baskets,  to  pick  up 
the  cotintless  birds  that  had  been  dis- 
abled by  the  fall  of  great  briinches  of 
trees  broken  off  by  the  weight  of  their 
roosting  comrades  overhead.  The  wo- 
men skinned  the  birds,  cut  oS  their 
plump  breasts,  throwing  the  remainder 
away,  and  packed  them  in  barrels 
with  salt,  for  keeping.  To  these 
pigeons  we  were,  doubtless,  indebted 
for  our  crop  of  young  cherry-trees. 

CHAPTER  XIT. 

OIR   REMOVAL  TO  XOTTAWASAGA. 

IX  the  autumn  of  1835,  we  were 
favotired  with  a  visit  from  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hawke,  chief  emigrant  agent  for 
Upper  Canada,  and  a  gentleman  held 
in  general  esteem,  as  a  friend  to  emi- 
grants, and  a  kind-hearted  man.  He 
slept,  or  rather  tried  to  sleep,  at  our 
shanty.  It  was  very  hot  weather,  the 
mosquitoes  were  in  full  vigour,  and  the 
tortures  tliey  inflicted  on  the  poor  man 
were  truly  pitiabla  We  being  accli- 
matised, could  cover  our  heads,   and 
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lie  joerchi,  sleeping  in  spite  of  the 
humming  hosts  outside.  But  our  visi- 
tor had  learnt  no  such  philosophy. 
He  threw  off  the  bedclothes  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat ;  slapped  his  face 
and  hands  to  kill  his  tormentors  ;  and 
actually  roared  with  pain  and  anger, 
relieving  himself  now  and  then  hy  ol)- 
jurgations  mingled  with  expletives  not 
a  little  profane.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  laughing  at  the  desperate  em- 
phasis of  his  protests,  although  our 
mirth  did  not  help  much  to  soothe  the 
annoyance,  at  which,  however,  he 
could  not  help  laughing  in  turn. 

Mosquitoes  do  not  plague  all  night, 
and  our  friend  got  a  little  repose  in 
the  cool  of  the  moi'ning,  but  vowed, 
most  solemnly,  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  to  pass  another  night  in 
Sunnidale. 

To  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  were 
we  indebted  for  the  permission  we 
soon  afterwards  obtained,  to  exchange 
our  Sunnidale  lot  for  one  in  N"ottawa- 
saga,  where  some  clearing  had  been 
done  by  the  new  settlers,  on  what  wa.s 
called  the  Scotch  line  ;  and  gladly  we 
quitted  our  first  location  for  land  de- 
cidedly more  eligible  for  farm  pur- 
poses, although  seventeen  miles  further 
distant  from  Barrie,  which  was  still 
the  only  village  within  reasonably  easy 
access. 

We  had  obtained  small  government 
conti-acts  for  corduroying,  or  cause- 
waying, the  many  swampy  spots  on  the 
Sunnidale  road,  which  enabled  us  to 
employ  a  number  of  axemen,  and  to 
live  a  little  more  comfortably.  And 
about  this  time,  Mr.  Young  being  in 
weak  health,  and  quite  unequal  to  the 
hardships  of  bush  life,  resigned  his 
agency,  and  got  my  brother  Thomas 
appointed  temporarily  as  his  successor ; 
so  we  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  log-house 
he  had  built  on  the  Nottawasaga  road, 
near  the  Batteau  creek,  on  which  is 
now  situated  the  Batteau  station  of 
the  Northern  Railway.  We  abode 
there  until  we  found  time  to  cut  a  road 
to  our  land,  and  afterwards  to  erect  a 
comfortable  cedar-log  house  thereon. 


Here,  with  a  large  open  clearing 
around  us,  plenty  of  neighbours,  and 
a  sawmill  at  no  great  distance,  we 
were  able  to  make  our  home  nearly  as 
comfortable  as  are  the  majority  of 
Canadian  farm-houses  of  to  day.  We 
had  a  neat  picket-fenced  garden,  a 
large  double-log  barn,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  plenty  of  poultry.  The  house 
stood  on  a  handsome  i-ising  eminence, 
and  commanded  a  noble  pi-ospect, 
which  included  the  Georgian  Bay,  vis- 
ible at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  the 
Christian  islands,  twenty  miles  fur- 
ther north.  The  land  was  productive, 
and  the  air  highly  salubrious. 

Would  some  of  my  readers  like  to 
know  how  to  raise  a  log-barn  1  I  shall 
try  to  teach  them.  For  such  an  un- 
dertaking much  previous  labour  and 
foresight  are  required.  In  our  case,  for- 
tunately, there  was  a  small  cedar 
swamp  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
site  we  had  chosen  for  our  barn,  which 
was  picturesquely  separated  from  the 
house  by  a  small  ravine  some  thirty 
feet  deep,  w^ith  a  clear  spring  of  the 
sweetest  and  coldest  water  flowing  be- 
tween. The  barn  was  to  consist  of  two 
large  bays,  each  thirty  feet  square  and 
eight  logs  high,  with  a  threshing  floor 
twelve  feet  wide  between,  the  whole 
combined  into  one  by  an  upper  story 
or  loft,  twenty  by  seventy-two  feet,  and 
four  logs  high,  including  the  roof- 
plates. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  to  build 
such  a  bain  would  require  sixty-foxir 
logs  of  thirty  feet  each  for  the  lower 
slory  ;  and  sixteen  more  of  the  same 
length  as  well  as  eight  of  seventy  two 
feet  each  for  the  loft.  Our  handy 
swamp  piovided  all  these,  not  from 
standing  trees  only,  but  from  many 
fallen  patriarchs  buried  four  or  five 
feet  under  the  surface  in  black  muck, 
and  perfectly  sound.  To  get  them  out 
of  the  mud  required  both  skill  and 
patience.  All  the  branches  having 
been  cleai'ed  off  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble, the  entire  tree  was  drawn  out 
by  those  most  patient  of  all  patient 
drudges,  the  oxen,  and  when  on  holid 
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ground,  sawn  to  the  required  length. 
A  number  of  skids  were  also  provided, 
of  the  size  and  kind  already  described, 
and  plenty  of  handspikes. 

Having  got  these  prime  essentials 
ready,  the  next  business  was  to  sum- 
mon our  good  neighbours  to  a  '  raising 
bee.'  On  the  day  named,  accoidingly, 
we  had  about  thirty  practised  axemen 
on  the  ground  by  day-break,  all  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  confident  in  their 
powers  for  ^\'ork.  Eight  of  the  heaviest 
logs,  about  two  feet  thick,  had  been 
placed  in  [)Osition  as  sleepers  or  foun- 
dation logs,  duly  saddled  at  the  corners. 
Parallel  with  these  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet  were  ranged  in  order  all  the 
logs  required  to  comjjlete  the  building 
on  either  side. 

Well,  now  we  begin.  Eight  of  the 
smartest  men  jump  at  once  on  the  eigiit 
corners.  In  a  few^  minutes  each  of  the 
four  men  in  front  has  his  saddle  ready 
— that  is,  he  has  chopped  his  end  of 
the  first  log  into  an  angular  shape, 
thus  A  .  The  four  men  in  rear  have 
done  the  same  thing  no  less  expeditious- 
ly, and  all  are  waiting  for  the  next  log. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  ends  of  both  bays, 
four  several  parties  of  three  men  each, 
stationed  below,  have  placed  their 
skids  in  a  sloping  position — the  upper 
end  on  the  rising  wall  and  the  lower 
on  the  ground  —  and  up  these  .skids 
they  i-oU  additional  logs  transversely 
to  those  already  in  position.  These 
are  received  by  the  corner-men  above, 
and  carefully  adjusted  in  their  places 
according  to  their  '  natural  lie,'  that  is, 
so  that  they  will  be  least  likely  to  make 
the  wall  unsteady  ;  then  turned  half- 
back to  receive  the  undei'cut,  which 
should  be  exactly  an  inverse  counter- 
part of  the  saddle.  A  skilful  hand 
will  make  this  unilercut  with  unerring 
certainty,  so  that  the  log  when  turned 
forward  again,  will  fit  down  upon  its 
two  saddles  without  further  adjust- 
ment. Now  for  more  logs  back  and 
fi'ont ;  then  others  at  the  ends,  and  so 
on,  e^■ery  log  fitted  as  before,  and  each 
one  somewhat  lighter  than  its  prede- 
cessor. All  this  lime  the  oxen  have 
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been  busily  employed  in  drawing  more 
logs  where  needed.  The  skids  have  to 
be  re-adjusted  for  every  successive  log, 
and  a  supply  of  new  logs  rolled  up  as 
fast  as  wanted.  The  quick  strokes  of 
eight  axes  wielded  by  active  fellows 
perched  on  the  still  rising  walls,  and 
balancing  themselves  dexterously  and 
even  gracefully  as  they  work,  the  con- 
stant demand  for  '  another  log,'  and 
the  merry  voices  and  rough  jokes  of 
the  woi'kers,  altogether  form  as  lively 
and  exciting  a  picture  as  is  often  wit- 
nessed. Add  to  these  a  bright  sky  and 
a  fresh  breeze,  with  the  beautiful  green 
back-ground  of  the  noble  hardwood 
trees  around — and  I  know  of  no  mere 
pleasure  party  that  I  would  rather  join. 

Breakfast  and  dinner  form  welcome 
interludes.  Ample  stores  of  provender, 
meat,  bread,  potatoes,  puddings  vari^ 
ous,  tea  and  coffee,  have  been  prepared 
and  are  thoroughly  enjoyed,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  rare  luxuries  to  many  of 
the  guests.  Then  again  to  work,  until 
the  last  crowning  effort  of  all — the 
raising  of  the  seventy-two- foot  logs — 
has  to  be  encountered.  Great  care  is 
necessary  here,  as  accidents  are  not 
infrequent.  The  best  skids,  the  stoutest 
handspikes,  the  strongest  and  hardiest 
men,  must  be  selected.  Our  logs  being 
cedar  and  therefore  light,  there  was 
comparatively  little  danger  ;  and  thev 
were  all  successfully  raised,  and  well 
secured  by  cross-girders  before  sun- 
down. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  after  supper, 
a  little  whiskey  was  allowed.  Teeto- 
talism  had  not  made  its  way  into  our 
backwoods  ;  and  we  were  considered 
very  straightlaced  indeed,  to  set  our 
faces  as  we  did  against  all  excess.  Our 
Highland  and  Irish  neighbours  looked 
upon  the  weak  stuff  sold  in  Canada 
with  supreme  contempt  ;  and  recol- 
lecting our  Gal  way  experience,  we  felt 
no  surprise  thereat. 

The  rooting  such  a  building  is  a  sub- 
sequent operation,  for  which  no  •  bee' 
is  required.  Shingles  four  feet  long,  on 
round  rafters,  are  generally  used  for 
log  barns,  to  be  replaced  at  some  futui'e 
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day  by  more  perfect  roofing.  A  well- 
made  cedar  barn  will  stand  for  forty 
years  with  proper  care,  by  which  time 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  replac- 
ing it  by  a  good  substantia],  roomy 
frame  building. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

SOCIETY  IN  THE  BACKWOODS. 

SIR  JOHN  COLBORNE,  as  has 
been  mentioned  already,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  induce  well-to  do  im- 
migrants, and  particularly  military 
men,  to  settle  on  lands  west  and  north 
of  Lake  Simcoe.  Some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen were  entitled,  in  those  days, 
to  draw  from  three  to  twelve  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  their  own  right ;  but 
the  privilege  was  of  veiy  doubtful 
value.  Take  an  example.  Captain 
Workman,  with  his  wife,  highly  edu- 
cated and  thoroughly  estimable  peo- 
ple, were  persuaded  to  select  their  land 
on  the  Georgian  Bay,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Meaford.  A 
small  rivulet  which  eaters  the  bay 
there,  is  still  called  "  the  Captain's 
creek."  To  get  there,  they  had  to  go 
to  Penetanguisheue,  then  a  military 
station,  now  the  seat  of  a  Reforma- 
tory for  boys.  From  thence  they  em- 
barked on  scows,  with  their  servants, 
furniture,  cows,  farm  im[)lements 
and  provisions.  Rough  weather  ob- 
liged them  to  land  on  one  of  the 
Christian  Islands,  very  bleak  spots 
outside  of  Penetanguishene  hai'bour, 
occupied  only  by  a  few  Chippewa  In- 
dians. After  nearly  two  weeks'  delay 
and  severe  privation,  they  at  length 
reached  their  destination,  and  had 
then  to  camp  out  until  a  roof  could 
be  put  up  to  shelter  them  from  the 
storms,  not  uncommon  on  that  exposed 
coast. 

We  had  ourselves,  along  with  others, 
taken  up  additional  land  on  what  was 
called  '  the  Blue  Mountains,'  which  are 
considered  to  be  a  spur  of  the  Alle- 


ghanies,  extending  northerly  across  by 
Niagara,  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  then  newly-surveyed  townships  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Euphrasia  were  at- 
tracting settlers,  and  amongst  them  our 
axeman,  Whitelaw,  and  many  more  of 
the  like  class.  To  reach  this  land, 
we  had  bought  a  smart  sail-boat, 
and  in  her  enjoyed  ourselves  by  coast- 
ing from  the  Nottawasaga  river  north- 
westerly along  the  bay.  In  this  way 
we  happened  one  evening  to  put  in  at 
the  little  harbour  where  Capt.  Work- 
man had  chosen  his  location.  It  was 
early  in  the  spring.  The  snows  from 
the  uplands  had  swollen  the  rivulet 
into  a  rushing  torrent.  The  garden, 
prettily  laid  out,  was  converted  into  an 
island,  the  water  whirling  and  eddying 
close  to  the  house  both  in  front  and 
rear,  and  altogether  ])resenting  a  scene 
of  wild  confusion.  We  found  the  cap- 
tain highly  excited,  but  bravely  con- 
tending with  his  watery  adversary  ; 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  a  state  of 
alarmed  perplexity  ;  the  servants  at 
their  wits'  end,  hurrying  here  and  there 
with  little  efiect.  Fortunately,  when 
we  got  there  the  actual  danger  was 
past,  the  waters  subsiding  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  night.  But  it  struck  us  as  a 
most  cruel  and  inconsiderate  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  to  expose 
tenderly  reared  families  to  hazards 
which  even  the  rudest  of  rough  pio- 
neers would  not  care  to  encounter. 

After  enduring  several  years  of 
severe  hardship,  and  expending  a  con- 
siderable income  in  this  out-of-the- 
world  spot.  Captain  Workman  and 
his  family  removed  to  Toronto,  and 
afterwards  to  England,  wiser,  perhaps, 
but  no  richer  certainly,  than  when 
they  left  the  old  .  country. 

A  couple  of  miles  along  the  shore, 
we  found  another  military  settler, 
Lieutenant  Waddell,  who  had  served 
as  brigade-major  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  ;  with  him  were  his  wife, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  On  land- 
ing, the  hrst  person  we  encountered 
was  the  eldest  son,  John — a  youth  of 
twenty  years — six  feet  in  stature  at 
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least,  and  bearing  on  his  shoulder,  sus- 
tained byastickthrustthrough  its  gills, 
a  sturgeon,  so  large  that  its  tail  trailed 
on  the  ground  behind  him.  He  had 
just  caught  it  with  a  floating  line. 
Here  again  the  same  melancholy  story  : 
Ladies  delicately  nurtured,  exposed  to 
rough  labour,  and  deprived  of  all  the 
■comforts  of  civilized  life,  exhausting 
themselves  in  weary  struggle  with  the 
elements.  Brave  soldiers  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  condemned  to  tasks  only 
adapted  to  hinds  and  navvies.  What 
worse  fate  can  be  reserved  for  Siberian 
■exiles  !  This  family  also  soon  removed 
to  Toronto,  and  afterwards  to  Niagara, 
where  the  kindly,  excellent  old  soldier 
is  well  remembered ;  then  to  Chat- 
ham, where  he  became  barrack-master, 
and  died  there.  His  son,  John  Wad- 
dell,  married  into  the  Eberts  family, 
and  prospered;  later  he  was  member  for 
Kent  ;  and  ultimately  met  his  death 
by  drowning  on  a  lumbering  excui'sion 
in  the  Georjjian  Bay.  Other  members 
■of  the  family  now  reside  at  Goderich. 

Along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Sim- 
•coe,  several  other  military  and  naval 
■officers,  with  their  households,  were 
scattered.  Some,  whose  names  I  shall 
not  record,  had  left  tlieir  families  at 
home,  and  brought  out  with  them  fe- 
male companions  of  questionable  posi- 
tion, whom,  nevertheless,  they  intro- 
•duced  as  their  wives.  The  appearance 
of  the  true  wives  rid  the  county  of  the 
scandal  and  its  actors. 

Conspicuous  among  the  best  class  of 
gentlemen  settlers  was  the  late  Col.  E. 
G.  O'Brien,  of  Shanty  Bay,  near  Bar- 
rie,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occa.sion  to 
speak  hereafter.  Capt.  St.  John,  of 
Lake  Couch iching,  was  equally  re- 
spected. The  Messrs.  Lally,  of  Me- 
donte  ;  Walker,  of  Tecuniseth  and  Bar- 
rie  ;  Sibbald,  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay  ;  are 
all  names  well  known  in  those  days, 
as  are  also  many  others  of  the  like 
class.  But  where  are  the  results  of 
the  policy  which  sent  them  there  ] 
What  did  they  gain — what  iiave  their 
families  and  descendants  gained — by 
the  ruinous  outlay  to  which  they  were 


subjected  ?  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, absolutely  nothing  but  wasted 
means  and  saddest  memories. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  difierent 
class  of  settlers — the  hardy  Scots, 
Irish,  English,  and  Germans,  to  whom 
the  counties  of  Simcoe  and  Grey  stand 
indebted  for  their  present  state  of 
prosperity.  The  Sunnidale  settlement 
was  ill-chosen,  and  therefore  a  failure. 
But  in  the  north  of  that  township, 
much  better  land  and  a  healthier  sit- 
uation are  found,  and  there,  as  well  as 
in  Nottawasaga  adjoining,  the  true 
conditions  of  rational  colonization,  and 
the  practical  development  of  those 
conditions,  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  system  of  clearing  five  acre  lots, 
and  erecting  log  shanties  thereon,  to 
be  given  to  immigrants  without  power 
of  sale,  which  was  commenced  in  Sun- 
nidale, was  continued  in  Nottawasaga. 
The  settlement  was  called  the  Scotch 
line,  nearly  all  the  people  being  from 
the  islands  of  Arran  and  Islay,  lying 
off  Argyleshire,  in  Scotland.  Very  few 
of  them  knew  a  word  of  English. 
There  were  Campbells,  McGillivrays, 
Livingston.s,  McDiarmids,  McAl- 
mons,  McNees,  Jardines,  and  other 
characteristic  names.  The  chief  man 
among  them  was  Angus  Campbell, 
who  had  been  a  tradesman  of  some 
kind  in  the  old  country,  and  exercised 
a  beneficial  influence  over  the  rest.  He 
was  well  informed,  sternly  Presby- 
terian, and  often  reminded  us  of  douce 
Davie  Deans  in  the  '  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian.' One  of  the  Livingstons  was 
a  schoolmaster.  They  were,  one  and  all, 
hardy  and  industrious  folk.  Day  af- 
ter day,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  added  to  their  wealth  and  com- 
fort. Cows  were  purchased,  and  soon 
became  common.  There  were  a  few 
oxen  and  horses  before  long.  When 
I  visited  the  township  of  Nottawasaga 
some  years  since,  [  found  Angus 
Campbell,  postmaster  and  justice  tf 
the  peace  ;  Andrew  Jardine,  township 
clerk  or  treasurer  ;  and  McDiarmiJp, 
Livingstons,  Shaws,  &c.,  spread  all 
over    the    surroundiiag    country,   pos- 
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sessing  large  farms  richly  stocked, 
good  barns  well  filled,  and  even  com- 
modious frame  houses  conifortal)ly  fur- 
nished. They  ride  to  church  or  market 
in  handsome  buggies  well  horsed  ; 
have  their  temperance  meetings  and 
political  gatherings  of  the  most  zealous 
sort,  and  altogether  present  a  model 
specimen  of  a  prosperous  farming  com- 
munity. What  has  been  said  of  the 
Scotch,  is  no  less  applicable  to  the 
Irish,  Germans  and  English,  who 
formed  the  minority  in  that  township. 
I  hear  of  their  sons,  and  their  sons' 
sons,  as  thriving  farmers  and  store- 
keepers, all  over  Ontario. 

Our  axeman,  Whitelaw,  was  of 
Scottish  parentage,  but  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  and  won  his  way  with  the  rest. 
He  settled  in  St.  Vinceiit,  married  a 
smart  and  pretty  Irish  lass,  had  sons 
and  daughters,  acquired  a  farm  of 
five  hundred  aci-es,  of  which  he  cleared 
and  cultivated  a  large  portion  almost 
single-handed,  and  in  time  became 
able  to  build  the  finest  frame  house 
in  the  township ;  served  as  reeve, 
was  a  justice  of  peace,  and  even  a 
candidate  for  ])arliament,  in  which, 
well  for  himself,  he  failed.  His  exces- 
sive labours,  however,  brought  on 
asthma,  of  which  he  died  not  long 
since,  leavipg  several  families  of  des- 
cendants to  represent  him. 

I  coiild  go  on  with  the  list  of  pros- 
perous settlers  of  this  class,  to  fill  a 
volume.  Some  of  the  young  men  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and  I  recognise 
their  names  occasionally  at  Presbyter- 
ian and  Wesleyan  conventions.  Some, 
less  fortunate,  wandered  away  to  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  and  there  died  victims  to 
ague  and  heat. 

But  if  we  '  look  on  this  picture 
ard  en  that;'  if  we  compare  the  re- 
sults of  the  settlement  of  educated 
people  and  of  the  labouring  classes, 
the  former  witliering  away  and  leaving 
no  sign  behind — the  latter  growing  in 
numbers  and  advancing  in  wealth  and 
]icsiticn  until  they  fill  the  whole  land, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
tl.at  except  as  leadeis  and  teachers  of 


their  companions,  gentlefolk  of  re- 
fined tastes  and  of  superior  education^ 
have  noplace  in  the  bush,  and  .should 
shun  it  as  a  wild  delusion  and  a  cruel 
snare. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MORE    ABOUT     XOTTAWASAGA     AND    ITS 
PEOPLE. 

AMONG   the  duties  handed  over 
to  my  brother  Thomas,  by  his 
predecessor  in  the   emigrant  agency, 
was     the    care    of    a  large    medicine 
chest  full  of  quinine,    rhubarb,  jalaji, 
and    a  host  of  other    drugs,     strong 
enough  for   horses  as  well  as  men,  in- 
cluding a   long  catalogue  of  poisons,, 
such  as  arsenic,  belladonna,  vitriol,  etc. 
To  assist  in  the  distribution  of    this 
rather  formidable   charge,  a  copy  of 
'  Buchan's    Domestic    Medicine'   was 
added.      My  brother  had  no  taste  foi' 
drugs,  and  therefore  deputed  the  care 
of  the   medicine  chest  to  me.      So   I 
studied    '  Buchan'  zealously,  and  was 
fortunate  to  secure  the  aid  of    an  old 
army  serjeant,  an  Irishman  who   had 
been  accustomed  to  camp  hospital  life, 
and  knew  how  to    bleed,    and    treat 
wounds.      Time  and  practice  gave  me 
courage    to    dispense    the    medicines, 
which  I  did  cautiously  and  so  success- 
fully as     to    earn   the   soubriquet    of 
'  Doctor,'   and  to  be  sought  after  in 
cases  both  dangerous  and  diliicult.  As, 
however,  about  this  time,  a  clever,  li- 
censed practitioner  had  e.stablished  him- 
self at  Barrie,  thirty- four  miles  distant, 
I  declined  to  prescribe  in  serious  cases, 
except  in  one  or  two  of  great  urgency. 
A  Prussian  soldier  named  Murtz,   had 
received  a  gun  shot  wound  in  the  chest 
at    Quatre  Bias,  and   had  frequently 
suffered  therefrom.      One  day  in  win- 
ter, when  the  thermometer  ranged  far 
below  zero,  this  man  had  been  thresh- 
ing in   our  barn,  when  he   was  seized 
with    inflamn.ation  of  the  chest,   and 
forced  to  return  home.   As  it  appeared 
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to  be  a  case  of  life  and  death,  I  acted 
iioldly,  ordered  bleeding,  a  blister  on 
the  chest,  and  poultices  to  the  feet 
— in  fact,  everything  that  Buchan  di- 
rected. My  brave  serjeant  took  charge 
of  the  patient ;  and  between  us,  or 
perhaps  in  spite  of  us,  the  man  got 
over  the  attack.  The  singular  part  of 
the  case  was,  that  the  bullet  wound 
never  troubled  him  afterwards,  and  he 
looked  upon  me  as  the  first  of  living 
physicians. 

In  1836,  a  party  of  Pottewatomie 
Indians,  preferring  allegiance  to  the 
Queen,  was  allowed  to  leave  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  settle  in  Canada. 
They  travelled  from  Sarnia  through 
the  woods,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  passed  through  Not- 
tawasaga,  on  their  way  to  Penetan- 
guishene.  Between  the  Scotch  line 
and  Sunnidale,  near  the  present  village 
of  Stayner,  lived  an  old  Highland 
piper  named  Campbell,  veiy  partial  to 
whiskey  and  dirt.  There  were  two 
or  three  small  clearings  grouped  toge- 
ther, and  the  principal  crop  was  pota- 
toes, nearly  full  grown.  The  old  man 
was  sitting  sunning  himself  at  his 
shanty-door.  The  young  men  were  all 
absent  at  mill  or  elsewhere,  and  none 
but  women  and  children  about,  when  a 
party  of  Indians,  men  and  squaws  with 
their  papooses,  came  stealing  from  the 
woods,  and  very  quietly  began  to  dig 
the  potatoes  with  their  fingers  and  fill 
their  bags  with  tlie  spoil.  The  poor 
old  piper  was  horribly  frightened  and 
perplexed ;  and  in  his  agitation  could 
think  of  nothing  but  climbing  on  to 
his  shanty  roof,  which  was  covered  with 
earth,  and  there  ])laying  with  all  his 
might  upon  his  Highland  pipes,  partly 
as  a  summons  for  assistance  from  his 
friends,  partly  to  terrify  the  enemy. 
But  the  enemy  were  not  at  all  terri- 
fied. They  gathered  in  a  ring  round 
the  shanty,  laughed,  danced,  and  en- 
joyed the  fun  immensely  ;  nor  would 
they  pass  on  until  the  return  of  some 
of  the  younger  settlers  relieved  the  old 
piper  from  his  elevated  post.  In  the 
meantime,  the  presence  and  efforts  of 


the  women  of  the  settlement  sufficed 
to  rescue  their  potato  crop. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   RUDE  WINTER  EXPERIENCE. 

THE  chief  inconvenience  we  sus- 
tained in  Nottawasaga  arose 
from  the  depth  of  snow  in  winter, 
which  was  generally  four  feet,  and 
sometimes  more.  We  had  got  our  large 
log  barn  well  filled  with  grain  and  hay. 
Two  feet  of  snow  had  fallen  during 
the  day,  and  continued  through  the 
night.  Next  morning,  to  our  great 
tribulation,  neither  roof  nor  snow  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  barn,  the  whole  hav- 
ing fallen  inside.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost.  My  share  of  the  work  was  to 
hurry  to  the  Scotch  line,  there  to  warn 
every  settler  to  send  at  lease  one  stout 
hand  to  assist  in  re-raising  the  roof. 
None  but  those  who  have  suffered  can 
imagine  what  it  is  to  have  to  walk  at 
speed  through  several  feet  of  soft  snow. 
The  sinews  of  the  knees  very  soon 
begin  to  be  painfully  aff"ected,  and 
finally  to  feel  as  if  they  were  being  cut 
with  a  shai-p  knife.  This  is  what  In- 
dians call  '  snow-evil,  their  cure  for 
which  is  to  ai)ply  a  hot  coal  to  the  spot, 
thus  raising  a  blister.  I  toiled  on, 
however,  and  once  in  the  settlement, 
walked  with  comparative  ease.  Every- 
body was  ready  and  eager  to  help,  and 
so  we  had  plenty  of  assistance  at  our 
need,  and  before  night  got  our  bai-n 
roof  restored. 

'J'he  practice  of  exchanging  work  is 
universal  in  new  settlements  ;  and,  in- 
deed, without  it  nothing  of  importance 
can  be  effected.  Each  man  gives  a 
day's  w^ork  to  his  neighbour,  for  a 
logging  or  raising  bee  ;  and  looks  for 
the  same  help  when  he  is  ready  for  it. 
Thus,  as  many  as  twenty  or  forty  able 
axemen  can  be  relied  upon  at  an  emer- 
gency. 

At  a  later  time,  some  of  us  became 
expert  in  the  use  of  snow  shoes,  and 
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took  long  journeys  through  the  woods, 
not  merely  with  ease  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  As  a  rule,  snow  is 
far  from  being  considered  an  evil  in 
the  backwoods,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  facility  it  affords  for  travelling 
and  teaming,  both  for  business  and 
pleasure,  as  well  as  for  the  aid  it  gives 
to  the  hunter  or  trapper. 

My  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  I 
found  leisure  to  embody  in  the  follow- 
ing verses : — 

THE  TRAPPER. 

Away,  away  !  my  dog  and  I ! 

The  woodland  boughs  are  bare, 
The  radiant  sun  shines  warm  and  high, 

The  frost-flake*  gems  the  air. 

Away,  away  !  thro'  forests  wide 

Our  course  is  swift  and  free  ; 
Warm  'neath  the  snow  the  saplings  hide  — 

Its  ice-crust  firm  pace  we. 

Tlie  partridge  +  with  expanded  crest 

Struts  proudly  by  his  mate  ; 
The  squirrel  trims  its  glossy  vest, 

Or  eats  its  nut  in  state. 

Quick  echoes  answer,  shrill  and  short, 

The  woodcock's  frequent  cry  ; 
^^'e  heed  them  not — a  keener  sport 

We  seek— my  dog  and  I. 

Far  in  the  woods  our  traps  are  set 

In  loneliest,  thickest  glade. 
Where  summer's  soil  is  soft  and  wet. 

And  dark  firs  lend  their  shade. 

JTurrah  !  a  gallant  spoil  is  here 

To  glad  a  trapper's  sight—- 
The  warm-clad  marten,  sleek  and  fair. 

The  ermine  soft  and  white  ; 

*  On  a  fine,  bright  winter  morning,  when  the 
slight  feathery  crystals  formed  from  the  congealed 
dew,  which  have  silently  settled  on  the  trees  during 
the  night,  are  wafted  thence  by  the  morning  breeze, 
filling  the  translucent  atmosphere  with  innumerable 
minute,  sjiarkling  stars  ;  when  the  thick,  strong  coat 
of  ice  on  the  four-foot  deej)  snow  is  slitrhtly  covered 
by  the  same  fine,  white  dust,  betraying  "the  foot- 
)>rint  of  the  smallest  wild  animal— on"  such  a  morn- 
ing the  hardy  trapper  is  best  able  to  follow  his  soli- 
tary pursuits.  ]u  the  glorious  winters  of  Canada, 
he  will  sometimes  remain  from  home  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  with  no  companions  but  his  dog  and 
rifle,  and  no  other  shelter  than  such  as  his  own 
hands  can  jirocure- carried  away  by  his  ardour  for 
the  sport,  and  the  hope  of  the  rich  booty  which 
usually  rewards  his  perseverance. 

tl'he  partridge  of  Canada— a  grey  variety  of 
t;rouse— not  only  displays  a  handsome'black-barrcd 
tail  like  that  of  the  turkey,  but  has  the  power  of 


Or  mink,  or  fox— a  welcome  prize  — 

Or  useful  squirrel  grey, 
Or  wild-cat  fierce  with  flaming  eyes^ 

Or  fisher ,+  meaner  prey. 

On,  on  !  the  cautious  toils  once  more- 
Are  set— the  task  is  done  ; 

Our  pleasant  morning's  lal>our  o'er, 
Our  pastime  but  begun. 

I         -^  ; 

Away,  away  !  till  fall  of  eve. 
The  deer-track  be  our  guide, 

llie  antler'd  stag  our  quarry  brave. 
Our  park  the  forest  wide. 

At  night,  tlie  bright  fire  at  our  feet. 
Our  couch  the  wigwam  dry  — 

No  laggard  tastes  a  rest  so  sweet 
As  thou.,  good  dog,  and  I. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    KOREST    WEALTH    OF    CANADA. 

HAVING  been  accustomed  to- 
gardening  all  my  life,  I  have 
taken  great  pleasure  in  roaming  the 
bush  in  search  of  botanical  treasures 
of  all  kinds,  and  have  often  thought 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  large 
and  showy  garden  with  the  native 
[)laDts  of  Canada  alone. 

But  of  course,  her  main  vegetable 
wealth  consists  in  the  forests  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  were  formerly 
clothed.  In  the  country  around  the 
Georgian  Bay,  especially,  abound  the 
very  finest  specimens  of  hardwood 
timber.  Standing  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  river  Saugeen  at  the  village 
of  Durham,  one  sees  for  twenty  miles 
round  scarcely  a  single  jnne  tree  in 
tJie  whole  prospect.  The  townships 
of  A  nan  and  Ddrby  when  first   sur- 

crecting  his  head-featliers,  as  well  as  of  spreading  a 
black  fan-like  tuft  placed  oji  cither  side  of  his  neck. 
Although  timid  wlien  alatracd,  he  is  not  naturally 
shy,  but  at  times  may  be  approached  near  enough  to 
observe  his  very  graceful  and  playful  habits— a 
facility  of  accpss  for  which  the  \\M)t  bird  commonly 
jiays  with  his  life. 

*Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  pertiliar  moods,  has 
described  \\\e  fitcheto  or  jitchat,  which  is  here  called, 
the  '  fisher,'  as  '  o  .stiiikinti  little  beast  that  rohg  the 
hen-riHixt  and  irarrcn'—a.  very  ungrateful  libel  up- 
on an  animal  that  supplies  e.\ceedingly  useful  furr 
for  common  purixises. 
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A-eyed,  were  wonderfully  studded  with 
noble  trees.  Oak,  elm,  beech,  butter- 
nut, ash  and  maple,  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  size  of  their 
stems  and  the  spread  of  their  branches. 
In  our  own  clearing  in  St.  Vincent, 
the  axemen  considered  that  five  of 
these  great  forest  kings  would  occupy 
an  acre  of  ground,  leaving  little  space 
for  younger  trees  or  underbrush. 

I  once  saw  a  white  or  wainscoat 
oak  that  measured  fully  twelve  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  butt,  and 
eighty  feet  clear  of  branches.  This 
noble  tree  must  have  contained  some- 
where about  seven  thousand  squai'e 
feet  of  inch  boarding,  and  would  repre- 
sent a  value  ajiproaching  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  sterling  in  the 
English  market.  White  and  black 
asJi,  black  birch,  red  beech,  ma]ile  and 
even  bass  wood  or  lime,  are  of  little,  if 
any,  less  intrinsic  worth.  Rock  elm  is 
very  valuable,  competing  as  it  does 
with  hickory    for    many  pui-poses. 

"When  residing  in  the  City  of  Que- 
bec, in  the  year  1859-GO,  I  publislied 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Quebec  Ad- 
rertiser,  descriptive  of  the  hardwoods 
of  Ontario.  The  lumber  merchants  of 
that  city  held  then,  that  their  cori-es- 
pondents  in  Liverpool  were  so  wedded 
to    old-fashioned      itleas,    that    they 
would    not  so  much  as  look  at   any 
price-list   except  for  pine  and  the  few 
other  woods  for  which  there  was  an 
assured   demand.     But   I   know  that 
my    ])apers  were    transmitted    home, 
and  they  may  possibly  have  converted 
some  few  readers,  as,  since  then,  our   • 
rock   elm,   our   white   ash,    and    the   j 
black  birch  of   Lower  Canada,    have    ' 
been  in    increased    demand,   and   are   ; 
regularly  quoted  at  London  and  Liv-    ' 
erpool.     But  even  though  old  country 
dealers  should  make  light  of  our  pro- 
ducts, that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
undervalue  them  ourselves. 

Not  merely  is  our  larger  timber  im- 
providently  wasted,    but  the  smaller 
kinds,  such  as  blue    beech,   ironwood 
or  hornbeam,  buttonwocd  or  plane  tree,    ] 
and  red  and  white   cedar,  are   s\ept    ■ 


away  without  a  thought  of  their  great 
marketable  value  in  the  Old  World.* 

It  seems  absolute  fatuity  to  allow 
this  waste  of  our  natural  wealth  to 
go  on  unheeded  ?  We  send  our  pine 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  valuable  wood  that  we  have,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  really  is,  amongst 
the  most  inferior.  From  our  eastern 
seaports  white  oak  is  shipped  in  the 
form  of  staves  chiefly,  also  some  ash, 
birch  and  elm.  So  far  well.  But  what 
about  the  millions  of  tons  of  hard- 
wood of  all  kinds  which  we  destroy 
annually  for  fuel,  and  which  ought  to 
realize,  if  exported,  foiir  times  as 
many  millions  of  dollars  ? 

Besides  the  i)lain,  straight-grained 
timber  which  we  burn  up  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way,  there  are  our  ornamental 
woods — our  beautiful  curled  and  bird's 
eye  maple,  our  waved  ash,  our  service- 
able butternut  or  yellow  walnut,  our 
comely  cherry,  and  even  our  exquisite 
black  walnut,  all  doomed  to  the  same 
j>erdition.  Little  of  this  waste  would 
occur  if  once  the  owners  of  land  felt 
that  a  market  could  be  got  for  their 
timber.  Cheese  and  butter  factoi'ies 
for  export,  have  already  spread  over 
the  land — why  not  furniture  factories 
al.so  ?  Why  not  warm  ourselves  with 
the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  Manitoba, 
and,  bj'-and-by,  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  spare  our  forest  treasures  for 
nobler  uses  1  Would  not  this  whole 
cpiestion  be  a  fitting  subject  for  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  parlia- 
mentary commission  1 


*  I  have  myself  sold  red  cedar  in  London 
at  sixpence  sterling  per  square  foot,  inch 
thick.  Lime  (or  basswood)  was  sold  at  two- 
pence, and  ash  and  beech  at  about  the  same 
price.  "UTiite  or  yellow  pine  was  then  worth 
one  penny,  or  just  half  the  value  of  basswood. 
These  are  retail  prices  On  referring  to  the 
London  wholesale  quotations  for  July.  1881, 
I  hud  these  statements  fully  borne  out.  It 
will  be  news  to  most  of  my  readers,  that  Can- 
adian black  birch  has  been  proved  by  test, 
imder  the  authority  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
to  lie  of  greater  specific  gi-avitj"  than  English 
"oak,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  ships' 
flooring,  for  which  purpose  it  is  now  exten- 
sively used.  Also  for  stairca'ses  in  large  man- 
sions. 
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To  me  these  i-eflections  are  not  the 
birth  of  to-day,  but  date  from  my  bush 
residence  in  the  township  of  Notta- 
wasaga.  If  I  should  succeed  now  in 
bringing  them  effectively  before  my 
fellow  Canadians  ere  it  is  too  late, 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  neither  thought 
nor  written  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FAREWELL    TO    THE    BACKWOODS. 

FOR  nearly  three  years  we  con- 
tinued to  woi-k  contentedly  our 
bush  farm.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
two  of  our  sisters  unexpectedly  joined 
us,  fresh  from  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, and  all  the  comforts  of  English 
life.  Their  consternation  at  the  rude- 
ness of  the  accommodations  which 
we  had  considered  rather  luxuri- 
ous than  otherwise,  dispelled  all  our 
illusions,  and  made  us  think  seriously 
of  moving  neai-er  to  Toronto.  I  was 
the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  change, 
and  as  I  had  occasionally  walked 
ninety  miles  to  the  cit},  and  the  same 
distance  back  again,  to  draw  money 
for  our  road  contracts,  and  had  gained 
some  friends  there,  it  took  me  very 
little  time  to  make  up  my  mind.  My 
brothers  and  sisters  remained  through- 


out the  following  winter,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Bradford. 

Not  that  tlie  bush  has  ever  lost  its 
charms  for  me.  I  still  delight  to  es- 
cape thither,  to  roam  at  large,  admir- 
ing the  stately  trees  with  their  grace- 
ful outlines  of  varied  foliage,  seeking 
in  their  deliciovis  shade  for  ferns  and 
all  kinds  of  wild  plants,  forgetting  the 
turmoil  and  anxieties  of  the  business 
world,  and  wishing  I  could  leave  it 
behind  for  ever  and  aye.  In  some 
Such  mood  it  was  that  I  wrote — 

'  COME  TO  THE  WOODS.'* 

Come  to  the  woods— the  dark  old  woods, 
Where  our  life  is  blithe  and  free  ; 

No  thought  of  sorrow  or  strife  intrudes 
Beneath  the  wild  woodland  tree. 

Our  wigwam  is  raised  with  skill  and  care, 

In  some  quiet  forest  nook  ; 
Our  heathful  fare  is  of  ven'son  rare, 

Our  draught  from  the  crystal  brook. 

In  summer  we  trap  the  beaver  shy, 

In  winter  we  chase  the  deer, 
And,  summer  or  winter,  our  days  pass  by 

In  honest  and  hearty  cheei-. 

And  when  at  the  last  we  fall  asleei> 
On  mother  earth's  ancient  breast,       ' 

The  forest-dirge  deej^  .shall  o'er  us  sweep, 
And  lull  us  to  peaceful  rest. 

'"  These  lines  were  set  to  music  by  the  late 
J.  P.  Clarke,  Mus.  Bac.  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, in  his  '  Songs  of  Canada.' 


THE   RAINBOW   AND   THE   ROCK. 


BY    T.    C.    JEFFERS,    TOKONTO. 


Not  long  ago 
1  stood  beside  a  broad  and  eager  river 
That,  with  silver  locks  thrown  back,  rushed  on 
And  rolled  its  solemn  thunder  o'er  the  brink 
Of  a  dread  precipice,  thrdugh  dizzy  space 
To  fearful  depths  below — thence  sweeping  on 
In  dark-grey  majesty  to  the  great  sea. 
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Long  lingered  I,  with  tumult  filled,  to  view 

The  river's  passion,  and  the  agony 

AVith  which  it  vainly  struggled  on  the  brink- — 

Then  hurled  its  strength  in  one,  grand,  massy  curve 

Upon  the  rocks  beneath.     But  soon  I  spied, 

Far  down,  without  the  falling  waters'  verge, 

A  mighty  crag,  that  figured  to  the  eye 

Great  Milton's  Satan,  for  it  erst  had  poise 

Amid  the  chafing  surf  above,  but  now, 

O'erthrown  by  mightier  powers,  it  lay  below, 

A  kingly  ruin,  mocked  by  wind  and  wave. 

Ah  me,  what  years  of  pain  were  written  there  I 

O'er  its  vast  forehead  cruel  scars  were  traced. 

Deep-furrowed  in  the  sombre  red,  and  these 

<jlowed  through  the  streaming  wet  with  strangest  lustre 

Upward  to  the  Heav'ns.     The  dashing  spray. 

Chief  cause  of  these  sad  wounds,  beat  ceaselessly 

On  its  defenceless  breast,  and  harrowed  up 

New  torments  ;  till,  from  every  gleaming  point 

And  crevice  in  its  seamed  front,  looked  up 

The  very  Genius  of  despairing  woe  ! 

The  Sun  had  gathered  up  his  glory-robes 

And  hid  him  in  a  cloud.     Chilly  and  dark 

Seemed  everything,  and  gazing  downward  still 

Strong  pity  shook  ray  soul.     '  Poor  stone,'  I  sighed, 

*  Poor  chained  Rock,  no  cheering  influence 

Or  kindly  aid  can  reach  thee  where  thou  liest 

Far  below.     Eternal  anguish  thine  ! 

Xor  peace  nor  hope  I  the  while  remorseless  thunders 

Pour  through  this  grim  vale,  and  shake  thy  couch 

With  prophecies  of  doom.'     More  had  I  said 

But  presently  out  glanced  the  noon-day  Sun, 

And  flooded  all  the  world  with  light  and  joy  I 

Breathlessly  I  turned  my  gaze  upon  the  rock, 

And  lo  !  the  sunbeams,  gliding  from  on  high, 

Had  wedded  with  the  floating  spray,  and  now 

An  infant  rainbow — fairest,  softest  birth  ! — 

In  trembling  beauty  overhung  the  stone. 

And  nestled  on  its  breast,  while  blessed  tears 

O'er  its  illumined  surface  shining  crept 

And,  mingling  with  the  joj^ous  tide,  strayed  on 

I  know  not  where,  but  when  I  turned  to  go 

I  found  them  swiftly  rolling  down  my  cheek. 
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A  SUMMER  ID(LE)YL  IN  PROSE. 


BY    T.    II,    F. 


CHAPTER   L 

WHICH  IS  A  SHORT  CHAPTER  OF  EARLY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
reader's  proper  fc  UNDERSTANDING 
OF    WHAT    FOLLOWS. 

I  AM  a  bachelor.  I  will  not  say 
an  old  one — a  point  upon  which 
I  am  particularly  sensitive — for  my 
age  is  supposed  to  range  anywhere  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty,  and  I 
stoutly  deny  that  he  who  has  not  fully 
attained  to  that  latter  period  in  his 
existence  can  be  properly  called  an  old 
bachelor. 

I  am  employed,  in  a  clerical  capa- 
city, in  one  of  the  largest  banking- 
houses  in  London  ;  largest  I  mean  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  daily  busi- 
ness transacted,  and  not  the  number 
of  square  feet  contained  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  establishment,  which 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  smallest,  darkest, 
and  dingiest  in  one  of  the  oldest  and 
gloomiest  quarters  of  the  city. 

An  excessive  bashfulness,  combined 
"with  a  fervent  imagination  and  a 
highly  poetic  temperament,  are  my 
chief  natural  characteristics,  to  which 
latter  I  attiibute  the  fact  of  having 
been  afflicted  through  my  youth,  and 
a  considerable  ])ortion  of  my  early 
manhood,  with  that  unhappy  com- 
})laint,  sometimes  known  as  cacoethes 
scribendi.  What  time  I  could  snatch 
from  my  regular  school  duties  I  would 


furtively  apply  to  the  study  of  the- 
works  of  Byron  and  Moore,  selecting 
the  former  as  the  model,  after  which 
I  should  mould  and  develop  my  own 
budding  genius.  Afterwards,  if  a 
doubt  ever  arose  in  my  mind  with  res- 
])ect  to  the  compatibility  between  lofty 
poetical  aspirations  and  the  dull  pro- 
saic fact  by  which  I  was  confronted, 
of  one  eternal  round  of  figures,  with 
which  indeed  my  whole  daily  exist- 
ance  seemed  identified,  I  instantly  dis- 
missed it ;  for  had  I  not  before  me 
the  illustrious  precedent  afforded  by 
the  banker-poet  Rogers,  proving  that 
business  pursuits  were  not  incompati- 
ble with  a  successful  cultivation  of  the 
literary  art.  And  was  there  not 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Bolus  1  though  they  hardly  fit- 
ted my  case  exactly  as  the  former. 

I  flattered  myself  that  I  possessed 
all  the  distinguishing  eccentricities  of 
genius.  Was  not  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
habit  of  touching  with  his  finger  all 
the  street  posts  by  which  he  passed  ; 
and  did  not  Lord  Byron  once  pound  a 
costly  marble-table  to  pieces  with  a 
hammer,  because  he  happened  to  stum- 
ble over  it  in  the  dark,  and  at  another 
time  hurl  an  inkstand  through  an  open 
window,  because  it  overflowed  when 
he  dipped  his  pen  in  it  ?  and  I  felt 
sure  that  I  had  done  things  equally 
unieasonable  and  absurd.  The  first 
rude  shock  tJiis  pleasing  idea  re- 
ceived was  once  when  a  friend,  Avhose 
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candour  I  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire, and  in  whose  kind  intentions 
and  general  soundness  of  judgment  I 
placed  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
told  me  I  certainly  did  possess  all  the 
distinguishing  eccentricities — without 
the  genius.  I  did,  however,  long  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  if  the  name  of 
Edward  Hastings  was  not  destined  to 
be  added  to  the  imperishable  roll  of 
names  not  born  to  die,  I  might  at 
least  come  in  time  to  be  regarded,  in  a 
more  humble  and  modest  way,  as  a 
man  of  letters  ;  but  alas  !  for  the  van- 
ity of  all  my  literary  aspirations  !  I 
have  long  since  settled  into  the  con- 
viction that  the  only  letters  in  which 
I  may  ever  reasonably  hope  to  attain 
any  marked  distinction  are  L.  S.  D., 
a  long  familiarity  with  which  has,  in 
my  case,  bred  more  than  contempt. 

Of  course  I  had  my  affaire  du  cceur; 
but  outwardly  it  was  a  most  tame  and 
inconsequential  afiair.  I  could  not 
help  comparing  myself  to  a  slumbering 
volcano,  jiresenting  a  calm  exterior, 
but  inwardly  full  of  smouldering  and 
consuming  tire  ;  and  here  the  likeness 
ended.  Volcanoes  sometimes  burst 
forth  ;  but  I  never  did. 

Helen  Mowbray,  the  sister  of  my 
early  school-fellow  and  most  cherished 
friend,  was  the  radiant  object  of  this 
secret  adoration,  the  fair  inspirer  of 
all  Jjiese  hidden  emotions  and  tender 
thoughts  ;  the  subject  of  pleasing  reve- 
ries by  day  and  balmy  dreams  by 
night.  We  had  played  together  as 
children,  light-hearted  and  happy  un- 
til, advancing  toward  womanhood, 
Helen  began  to  assume  a  new  and 
strange  interest  for  me.  Was  it  that 
time  had  begun  to  develop  and  to  per- 
fect those  charms  which  had  hitherto 
been  unnoticed  by  me  ?  Was  I  already 
becoming  a  hopeless  captive  to  a  bril- 
liantly dark  eye,  a  wealth  of  lustrous 
black  hair,  a  rosy  cheek,  a  cherry  lip, 
and  two  rows  of  pearly  teeth,  and  a 
figure  of  faultless  symmetry  %  If  it 
were  so,  how  could  I  have  been  so  long 
unobservant  of  all  this?  Could  it  be 
too,   that  there  was  a   softer,  richer. 


a  more  musical  tone  in  her  voice, 
whose  slightest  accent  possessed  for 
me  a  strange  charm  unknown  before  ? 
and  a  new  magnetism  in  the  lightest 
touch  of  herhand  that  thrilled  through 
every  vein  and  nerve  in  my  body  with 
a  strangely  delicious  sensation.  In.' 
other  words,  was  I  just  fully  awaken- 
ing to  the  consciousness  that  I  was 
desperately,  madly  in  love  1  No  need 
to  ask  myself  that  question.  It  had  full 
confirmation  in  the  slightest  thought 
or  emotion  of  which  she  was  the  in- 
spiration. 

If  my  feelings  towards  my  early 
play-fellow  were  thus  changed,  my 
manner  towards  her  was  not  less  so. 
I  felt  a  degree  of  diffidence  and  con- 
straint in  her  presence  which  could 
hardly  have  escaped  her  notice  or  that 
of  others.  And  if  so,  could  she  ever 
have  divined  their  cai;se  ?  Sometimes- 
I  thought,  that  with  a  woman's  natural 
intuition  in  such  matters,  she  had  not 
only  discovered  my  secret  but  that 
she  was  disposed  to  encourage,  M'ithin 
the  limits  of  a  pro[)er  maidenly  mod- 
esty, so  bashful  a  lover.  A  look,  even 
a  glance,  may  sometimes  convey  a 
meaning  far  more  eloquently  than 
words,  and  even  in  a  word  there  may 
be  at  times  volumes  of  meaning  ;  but 
for  a  person  who  suffered  in  such  an 
inordinate  degree  from  bashfulness  as 
I  did,  a  whole  volume  of  words  and 
looks  would  have  been  equall}^  futile. 
If  she  ever  did  manifest  any  recipro- 
cation of  my  feelings  in  such  a  way, 
they  were  certainly  wasted  on  me. 

1  have  said  that  the  flame  which 
was  inwardly  consuming  me  found  no 
outward  expression,  unless  the  dis- 
quieting effects  just  mentioned  may  be 
taken  as  such.  But  it  did,  however, 
in  another  way  ;  and  in  a  visible,  tan- 
gible form.  In  sundry  stray  verses, 
bearing  respectively  such  titles  as — 
'To  Helen;'  'Young  Love's  First 
Awakening  ; '  '  Stanzas  Addressed  to- 
a  Young  Lady ; '  'To  My  Fair  En- 
slaver,' kc.  Of  course,  none  of  these 
effusions  were  ever  intended  for  the 
eye  of  their  fair  subject.     The  idea  of 
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presenting  her  even  with  a  couplet  in 
praise  of  so  fractional  and  unimport- 
ant a  part  of  her  as  one  of  her  eye- 
brows— if,  indeed,  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  object  of  one's  adoration  can 
be  unimportant — would  have  greatly 
shocked  my  sense  of  modesty.  Once, 
indeed,  I  was  thrown  into  a  perfect 
fever  of  disquietude  and  alarm  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was,  by  the  way, 
a  most  incorrigible  wag  and  practical 
joker,  professing  to  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  my  altei'ed  looks  and  dis- 
trait manner.  He  slyly  intimated  to 
me  that  one  of  my  stray  love  pieces 
had  accidentally  come  into  his  posses- 
sion, and  that  he  intended  to  present 
it  to  Miss  Mowbray  with  my  compli- 
ments, inasmuch  as  a  very  proper  and 
becoming  sense  of  modesty  would  na- 
turally prevent  me  from  doing  so.  As 
I  had  lost  or  mislaid  one  of  these  little 
effusions — which  I  had  been  always 
careful  to  keep  safely  under  lock  and 
key  before  this  unlucky  mishap — I 
feared  that  he  spoke  but  the  truth. 
But  that  the  nature  of  my  feelings 
upon  the  matter  may  be  fully  apjjre- 
ciated,  I  transcribe  it  below  : 

'  ONE  LITTLE  WORD, 

'  ADDRESSED   TO   MY    HEAKT'S   IDOL. 

'  Sweet  Helen,  in  that  eye  of  thine 

Thei'e  hirks  a  wondrons  spell  ; 
It  sparkles  with  a  fire  divine, 

I  know  its  magic  well. 
Thine  are  the  lips  of  ruby  red, 

The  teeth  of  pearly  white, 
The  lily  hand,  the  faultless  head  ; 

Thou,  Queen  of  Love  by  right. 

'  Of  auburn  tresses,  rich  and  rare, 

T,et  other  poets  sing  ; 
With  thy  dark  locks  nought  can  coin]>are 

Except  the  raven's  wing. 
Thy  form  is  shaped  in  beauty's  mould, 

Befitting  such  a  face, 
Whose  every  movement  doth  unfold 

An  ever-living  grace. 

'  With  but  a  word  thou  can'st  assuage 

This  tempest  of  the  bean  ; 
Then  wilt  thou  calm  its  passions'  rage, 

And  peace  and  joy  impart? 
One  little  word — would'st  thou  it  hear?  — 

For  fear  you'd  vainly  guess — 
Dear  girl,  I'll  whisper  in  thine  ear, 

That  little  word  is—"  Yes  !  " ' 


Now,  as  it  was  hardly  probable  that 
Helen  could  construe  this  otherwise 
than  as  a  direct  offer  of  marriage,  can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  I  remained  in  a 
very  agony  of  doubt  and  apprehension 
until  the  end  of  two  weeks,  when  my 
friend  returned  me  the  piece,  saying 
he  had  j)icked  it  up  outside  my  door 
on  his  last  visit  to  my  room,  and  had 
only  kept  it  to  scare  me  a  little.  He 
had,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  scaring  me 
a  good  deal. 

Harry  Mowbi-ay  had  entered  col- 
lege, and  after  graduating,  had  gone  to 
Paris,  where  he  married  and  settled  in 
business.  Two  years  after  his  de- 
parture, the  family  followed  him,  and  a 
year  later,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  retired  from  business,  and  went  to 
reside  permanently  at  his  country  seat 
in  the  south  of  France,  which  had  first 
come  into  possession  of  the  family, 
through  j)urchase,  by  his  grandfather. 

Thus  the  years  had  slipped  by. 
Helen  had  developed  into  a  beautiful 
woman  of  twenty-two ;  and  all  this 
time,  what  had  I  been  doing  1  Declar- 
ing my  love ;  pi-offering  vows  of  eternal 
devotion  and  fidelity,  and  prospering 
in  my  suit  1  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  was 
pondering  wearily  over  musty  ledgei's ; 
becoming  hopelessly  entangled  among 
intricate  accounts  and  perplexing  cal- 
culations ;  going  home  of  evenings  to 
my  cheerless  lodgings,  moody  and 
dispirited  ;  for  even  had  not  my  uncon- 
querable bashfulness  kept  me  tongue- 
tied,  I  felt  it  would  have  been  the  verj'^ 
madness  of  pi-esumption  to  have  as- 
pired to  the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress  ; 
I,  the  dull,  plodding  clerk,  subsisting 
upon  the  bare  sufficiency  of  a  small 
salary. 

I  visited  occasionally  at  my  fi-iend's 
house,  and  then  but  briefiy,  for  I  was 
now  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
breaking  the  chains  which  had  so  long 
bound  me  a  silent,  passive,  suffering 
captive.  If  I  were  ever  again  to  know 
a  moment's  peace,  I  must  free  myself, 
at  whatever  cost,  from  the  unhappy 
passion  that  had  so  long,  and  so  hope- 
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lessly,  possessed  me.  But  like  the 
poor  moth  tliat  flutters  about  the  flame 
that  singes  its  wings,  and  often  de- 
stroys it,  I  was  attracted  towards 
Helen  by  a  power  I  could  not  resist, 
and  I  still  derived  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure from  these  brief  visits,  which 
were  so  soon  to  end.  The  time  had 
come,  and  .she  had  departed,  and  the 
word  which  would  have  either  raised 
me  to  the  topmost  pinacle  of  happi- 
ness, or  plunged  me  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  misery,  remained  unuttered. 
Even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  my 
fate,  melancholy  as  it  might  have  been, 
was  denied  me. 

Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
her  departure,  during  which  time  I 
had  constantly  corresponded  with  her 
brother, for  absence  had  notdiminished 
the  fervour  of  our  early  friendship. 
His  letters  were  always  charged  with 
the  kindest  remembrances  to  me  from 
his  sister,  and  I  certainly  never  forgot 
to  remember  her  in  mine.  It  is  said 
that  absence  conquers  love,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  l)een  more  than 
human  had  it  been  otherwise  in  my 
case.  At  first  I  had  tried  to  biuy  my 
sorrows  in  a  closer  and  more  absorb- 
ing devotion  to  my  daily  duties,  and 
after  a  time  the  fervour  of  my  early  love 
gave  place  to  a  tender  memory,  which 
threw  a  not  unpleasing  tinge  of  soft 
and  sober  melancholy  over  my  subse- 
quent life.  My  worldly  affairs  had 
])rospered,  for  one  morning  I  received 
from  the  senior  member  of  our  firm  the 
pleasing  information,  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  my  long  and  faithful  services 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
house,  I  was  to  receive  promotion,  with 
a  proportiouateincreasc!  of  .salary,  upon 
the  first  of  the  following  year  ;  and  it  is 
now  three  years  since  1  became  invest- 
ed with  the  full  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  dignities  of  flrst  assistant  to  the 
head-bookkeeper. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ANTICIPATION. 


IllECEIVED  one  morning  by  early- 
post  the  following  letter  : — 
'  Bklmont, 

'August  10,  1878. 
'  Mv  DEAR  Hastings, —  Although 
you  have  in  years  past  repeatedly  de- 
clined all  my  invitations  to  make  us  a 
visit,  I  herewith  send  you  another,  and 
this  time  I  shall  accept  no  excuse,  for 
you  have  now  certainly  earned  the 
right  to  a  good  long  vacation.  I  want 
you  to  come  over  and  stay  just  as  long 
as  you  please.  1  promise  you  a  nice 
quiet  time  in  the  country,  where  you 
can  fish,  ride,  and  stroll  about  to  your 
heart's  content,  with  no  one  to  molest 
or  make  you  afraid.  I  know  that  you 
dislike  noise  and  confusion,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  murmuring  of  brook.",, 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  melo- 
dies of  biixls  will  be  the  sweetest  of 
sounds  for  a  man  of  your  quiet  ways 
and  poetic  turn  of  mind.  Jn  the  charms 
of  a  bright  and  ever  varying  landscape 
of  waving  woods,  majestic  mountains, 
blue  skies,  and  gorgeous  sunsets — in 
all  which  scenes  you  know  the  south  of 
France  is  rich  to  repletion — you  will 
be  sure  to  find  an  unfailing  source  of 
delight.  Need  I  say  more  1  Helen 
will  be  delighted  to  see  her  o/d  play- 
fellow  again,  and  so  indeed  shall  we 
all.  Now  be  sure  to  come  and  make 
us  a  good  long  visit,  and  thus  atone  for 
all  past  delin([uencies  in  this  respect. 
'  Ever  truly  yours, 

'Harry.' 
Be  sure  to  come?  Of  course  I  would. 
This  had  been  one  of  the  day-dreams  of 
my  life.  My  few  rural  excursions  had 
been  confined  to  Kew  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Greenwich,  and  other  river 
side  resorts  within  easy  distance  of  the 
city.  But  I  did  not  think  of  those 
places  as  being  in  the  country.  In  mv 
l)oetical  musings  on  the  subject,  I  had 
always  regarded  it  as  a  limitless  ex- 
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panse  of  waving  trees,  emerald  vei'dure 
and  cloudless  skies,  where  picturesque 
little  cottages,  with  moss- thatched 
roofs,  and  windows  peeping  out  from 
between  hanging  clusters  of  fragrant 
roses  and  odorous  woodbine,  were  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  ;  and  where,  in 
place  of  the  hard  pavements  and  rough 
roadways  of  the  city,  nature  provided 
for  one's  feet  pathways  over  soft  turf 
— compared  with  which  the  choicest 
carpets  of  Brussels,  Axminster  or 
Turkey  would  be  hard  and  gritty — and 
among  f  ragi-ant "  beds  of  perennially 
blooming  flowers ,  where  the  streams, 
fi-ee  from  aught  that  could  defile, 
sparkled  pure  and  joyous  in  the  glad 
sunlight,  and  where  the  woods  were 
ever  musicfd  with  the  songs  of  their 
myriads  of  f'  athered  inhabitants. 

Its  pleasures  and  pursuits  I  ima- 
gined, consisted  in  rising  early  and 
meeting  the  sun  upon  the  upland 
lawn  ;  then  to  return  with  sharpened 
appetite  to  breakfast,  the  chief  charm 
of  which  should  consist  of  newly-laid 
■eggs,  sweet  butter  and  cream,  and  milk 
free  from  any  aqueous  element  ;  and 
afterwards  to  take  a  stroll  into  the 
farm-yard,  and  examine  your  friend's 
different  varieties  of  stock  ;  then  con- 
tinue your  walk  to  the  dairy,  praise 
its  neatness  and  order,  and  if  you  are 
so  inclined,  indulge  in  a  sly  chat  with 
a  tidy,  pretty,  dimple  cheeked  little 
divinity,  who  presides  over  the  spot. 
Then  to  ramble  over  to  the  rustic  little 
bridge  which  spans  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  musical  of  brooks,  and  gaze 
dreamily  down  upon  its  tiny,  babbling 
waves,  or  watch  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  which  prettily 
fringe  its  banks,  now  flutter  merrily  for 
a  moment  in  the  air,  and  then  failing 
upon  the  water,  hurry  away  for  ever 
upon  its  eternal  flow,  w^hirling  gaily 
round  and  round  in  a  perfect  delirium 
of  merriment,  which  almost  makes  you 
dizzy  to  look  at. 

Then,  as  the  warmth  of  the  day  in- 
creases, to  seek  out  some  sequestered 
spot.  Perhaps  some  lovely  grot  or  leafy 
arbour  may  invite  your  only  too  willing 


footsteps  into  its  grateful  shelter  ;  or 
perhaps  the  cool,  refreshing  shade  of 
some  widely-spreading  tree  may  entice 
you  to  repose  at  full  length  beneath  it, 
and  idly  dream  away  the  midsummer 
hours  in  true  dolce  far  niente  style. 
Then  late  in  the  afternoon  to  take  a 
walk  or  drive  through  the  woods  and 
by  the  open  fields,  and  drink  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  presented  by  the 
ever-varying  aspects  of  the  landscape  ; 
and  then  later  on — which  would  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  day — to  sit 
on  the  piazza  and  feast  your  eyes  in 
quiet  rapture  upon  the  gold,  crimson 
and  purple  of  the  sunset — the  gorgeous 
colouring  of  those  cloud  dra])ei  ies  with 
which  the  mournful  but  adoring  day 
delights  to  enrobe  the  glowing  form  of 
her  declining  god  ;  and  afterwards  to 
pass  the  hours  before  bed-time  in  quiet 
and  delightful  intei'course  with  the 
members  of  your  host's  family.  Or  if 
again  the  beauty  of  the  evening  tempts 
you  forth,  to  take  an  after-supper 
ramble  among  the  woods,  or  muse 
along  under  the  twilight  shadows  of 
some  quiet-and  sequestered  by-path, 
with  your  ever-fragrant  and  nevei'- 
faiiing  companion,  a  cigar.  Then,  at 
not  too  late  an  hour,  to  refreshing 
slumbers  and  sweet  dreams. 

Fancy  weaves  in  gaudy  colours,  and 
touches  with  an  old-time  Master's  hand 
the  canvas  whereon  it  delights  her  to 
portray  her  glowing  ideals  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime.  Wei-e  these  day- 
dreams destined  to  fade,  one  by  one, 
away,  or  was  the  reality  to  equal  the 
ideal  ]  The  question  I  then  ask"d  my- 
self, I  must  leave  to  the  following 
pages  to  answer. 

The  pleasu)-e,  too,  of  once  more  see- 
ing Helen  formed  no  small  ingredient 
in  the  sum  total  of  the  hapjuness  I 
anticipated  from  my  visit.  She  was 
still  unmarried,  and  there  could  be  no 
impropriety  in  the  renewal  of  those 
old-time  feelings  of  early  friendship 
and  kindly  regard  which  we  had  enter- 
tained for  each  other  before  my  un- 
happv  passion  had  taken  jjossession  of 
me.      But  did  I  ever  fear  it  to  be  pos- 
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sible  that  it  might  revive  within  me  ? 
No.  With  an  increase  of  years,  I 
hoped  an  increase  of  wisdom  had  come 
to  me.  Time  had  completely  quenched 
my  youthful  love,  and  1  should  simply 
regard  her  as  one  might  an  old  and 
dear  friend  ;  but  with  no  warmer  em- 
otion. I  was  too  old  now,  I  flattered 
myself,  for  any  romantic  attachment. 
I  had  got  bravely  over  all  that  non- 
sense, incident  only  to  inexperienced 
youth,  when  everything  looks  bright 
with  those  roseate  hues  which  life  then 
wears  for  us,  but  over  which  a  subse- 
<juent  exj'erience  of  the  sober  realities 
of  existence  soon  throws  a  far  more 
sombre  colouring.  No  ;  all  that  was 
forever  over  with  me.  Had  I  seriously 
thought  otherwise,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  accepted  my  friend's  invitation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BEGIXXING  TO  REALIZE. 

rr^HE  stormiest  of  weather  and 
-L  roughest  seas ;  decks  flooded 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  water 
ankle  deep ;  a  wind  that  swept  furi- 
ously over  them,  and  dashed  the 
spray  with  a  fierce  and  blinding  vio- 
lence into  the  faces  of  shivering  men 
and  women;  desperate  and  not  always 
successful  efibrts  to  maintain  a  foot- 
hold upon  the  sharply  inclined  plane 
under  them  ;  frantic  clutchings  at 
posts,  rails  and  masts  while  moving 
from  one  place  to  another ;  general 
discomfort,  general  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, and  universal  naubca — these 
were  a  few  of  the  distressing  incidents 
attendant  upon  the  passage  of  the 
steamer  from  Folkstone  to  Boulogne, 
upon  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth 
of  August,  1878  ,  on  which  I  had,  with 
many  others,  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
passenger. 

I  had  at  first  sought  shelter  in  the 
cabin,  but  its  close,  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere soon  drove  me  back  into  the 
open  air.     And  this  I  found  far  less 


disagreeable,  despite  the  discomforts 
already  mentioned,  even  when  supple- 
mented by  violent  collisions  between 
myself  and  flying  stewards  bearing 
large  basins  in  their  hands  (in  fact 
everybody  seemed  to  be  in  somebody 
else's  way),  by  the  frequency  with 
which  I  was  sent  sprawling  at  the  feet 
of  some  young  lady,  or  dropped  before 
her  upon  my  knees  in  the  attitude  of 
a  devout  but  humble  suitor  for  her 
hand  and  heart,  and  by  the  persistency 
with  which  I  sat  down  unceremon- 
iously in  the  la[)s  of  old  ladies  and 
trod  upon  the  corns  of  irascible  old 
gentlemen.  And  to  these  trials  were 
superadded  the  loss  of  my  hat,  my 
breakfast  and  my  temper. 

W  hen  the  panting,  heaving  steam 
monster  at  last  rested,  it  disgorged  me 
upon  the  land  drenched  to  the  skin, 
weak  from  excessive  retching,  and 
feeling  thoroughly  miserable.  I  sank 
feebly  down  in  the  nearest  corner  of 
the  first  railway  carriage  I  reached, 
opposite  a  gentleman  who  was  closely 
wrapped  up  and  appeared  to  be  as  dry 
and  comfortable  and  as  snugly  fixed  in 
his  corner,  as  I  was  the  exact  reverse 
of  either.  How  he  had  managed  it 
I  couldn't  imagine.  He  was  one  of 
those  old  travellers,  pei'haps,  who  best 
know  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  every 
emergency,  and  to  preserve  both  their 
comfort  and  equanimity  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

'  Why,  Hastings,  old  fellow,'  sud- 
denly exclaimed  a  voice  with  a  slightly 
foreign  accent,  '  I  didn't  expect  to  see 
you  here.' 

'  I'm  confoundedly  sorry  you  do,'  1 
feebly  articulated,  looking  up  and  per- 
ceiving my  opposite  fellow  traveller  to 
be,  as  his  voice  had  informed  me,  a  Mon- 
sieur de  Villefort,  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  but 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  years. 

'  Sea  air  don't  seem  to  agree  with 
you,'  he  observed,  slyly,  eyeing  me 
with  a  rather  amused  visage. 

*  The  air's  all  right ;  it's  the  con- 
founded water.  Nobody  but  an  idiot 
would  venture  across  in  such  weather. ' 
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I  said  this  with  all  the  savage  empha- 
sis of  which  I  was  capable  in  my  en- 
feebled condition.  '  But,  how  did  you 
manage  to  keep  so  comfortable  1  '  I 
asked. 

'  Why,  you  see,  I  had  a  convenient 
friend  in  the  engineer,'  he  replied, 
and  he  gave  me  the  free  cntrh  of  his 
apartment.  I  have  crossed  with  him 
before,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  been  so  favoured.' 

'  Why  didn't  I  find  you  out  at  first  ] ' 
I  exclaimed,  enviously,  '  and  throw 
myself  upon  your  tender  compassion 
for  so  snug  a  berth,  too.  But  wasn't 
it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
pany % ' 

'  Ah  !  my  young  voyageur,'  said  my 
friend,  '  it  is  evident  you  haven't  tra- 
velled much,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  so 
ridiculous  a  question.  You  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  rigour  of  many  such 
rules  and  regulations  will  generally 
relax  under  the  seductive  influence  of 
a  suitable  douceur.  Make  a  note  of 
that,  and  profit  by  it  accordingly  in 
the  future.' 

1  didn't  know  what  a  doo-cer  was, 
but  I  looked  as  if  I  did.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  about  the  only 
French  words  I  then  understood  were 
oui  and  iwn :  I  have  now,  however,  a 
much  better  acquaintance  with  the 
language. 

'  Never  mind,  old  fellow,'  said  my 
friend,  thumping  me  violently  upon 
the  back,  as  if  by  that  means  to  raise 
my  spirits  and  diffuse  some  warmth 
through  my  shivering  frame  ;  '  I  will 
take  good  cai'e  of  you  for  the  rest  of 
the  way,  for  I  more  than  suspect  that 
we  are  both  Vjound  to  the  same  desti- 
nation.' 

1  now  learned  from  Monsieur  de 
Villefort  that  he,  too,  had  received  an 
invitation  from  our  mutual  friend 
Mowbray  to  make  one  of  a  small  party 
that  was  to  assemble  at  his  house  to- 
morrow. I  would  soon  forget  all  the 
discomforts  of  the  journey,  he  assured 
me,  in  the  round  of  pleasures  that 
awaited  us.  And  herewith  Monsieur 
de  Villefort,  no  doubt  with  the  kind- 


est intentions,  and  for  my  especial  de- 
lectation and  encouragement,  enthu- 
siastically launched  forth  into  a  some- 
what detailed  description.  Guns,  fish- 
ing-rods, horses,  and  every  other  mean» 
of  enjoyment  and  diversion  pertaining 
to  a  well-ordered  country  establish- 
ment, our  friend  possessed  in  abun- 
dance. There  was  everything,  in  fact, 
to  gratify  the  most  varied  tastes,  and 
it  would  be  my  own  fault,  he  assured 
me,  if  I  felt  a  single  moment  hang 
heavily  on  my  hands.  He  had  re- 
cently visited  him,  and  was  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  the  grand  style  in 
which  our  friend  lived  ;  of  his  re- 
cherche dinners  ;  the  excellence  of  his- 
wines  ;  the  rarity  of  his  paintings  and 
books  ;  and  the  general  sumptuousness 
that  pervaded  the  tout  ensemble  (when- 
ever he  aired  his  native  tongue  I  al- 
ways looked  more  than  usually  wiseV 
of  his  establishment,  his  mansion  it- 
self, indeed,  being  little  smaller  than 
a  castle. 

And  then  his  stables,  and  the  mag- 
nificent thoroughbreds  that  they  con- 
tained ;  his  retinue  of  men-servants 
and  women-servants  ;  the  well-stocked 
fish  ponds  and  game  preserves  that 
were  profusely  scattered  over  his  broad 
ancestral  acres ;  and  then  lastly,  but 
by  no  means  least,  his  charming  wife 
and  fascinating  sister  (this  latter  word 
with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye  upon 
the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  a  visible 
increase  of  redness  in  the  face  vipon 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  showing  that 
he  had  not,  at  all  events,  yet  forgotten 
how  to  blush  at  the  mention  of  her  in 
his  presence),  from  whom  he  promis''(l 
me  I  would  be  sure  to  receive  a  most 
cordial  welcome. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion here,  that  Monsieur  de  Yillefoit 
was  the  person  who  had  occasioned 
me  the  dreadful  fright  about  that 
little  piece  of  poetry  before  alluded  to, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  my  early  feelings 
toward  Helen  were  at  least  no  secret 
to  him,  and  which  at  the  time  I  must 
confess  was  a  source  of  no  little  an- 
noyance,   as    his    continued  jokes  on 
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the  subject  had  been  no  less  disagree- 
able to  me,  in  the  old  days. 

Now  this  glowing  description  of  the 
splendours  of  Belmont  instead  of  rais- 
ing my  spirits  served  to  cast  a  dam- 
per over  all  my  bright  anticipations. 
I  detested  a  crowd,  and  above  all  a 
crowd  of  jabbering,  gesticulating 
Frenchmen,  who  would  I  felt  sure, 
from  their  native  politeness,  bore  me 
to  death  with  their  well-meant  but 
confounded  attentions.  They  were 
all,  doubtlessly,  hard  riders,  skilful 
sportsmen  and  expert  anglers,  and 
were  to  meet  at  my  friend's  house  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  in  those  de- 
lectable pastimes.  That  small  party 
already  began  to  assume  terribly  huge 
proportions  in  my  mind's  eye.  Now 
Harry  had  hinted  at  nothing  of  this 
in  his  letter.  He  was  well  aware  of 
my  shy,  retiring  habits,  and  how  dis- 
tasteful such  surroundings  would  be 
to  me.  A  nice,  quiet  time  indeed  ! 
freedom  from  noise  and  confusion  I 
and  in  a  house  full  of  men,  women 
and  children,  and  all  of  them  French 
at  that;  the  idea  was  preposterous.  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  I  had  been 
inveigled  over  under  the  most  grossly 
false  inducements. 

I  derived  some  comfort,  however, 
from  the  hope  that  in  their  very  com- 
mendable disgust  for  le  pauvre  Anglais 
who  could  neither  hunt,  fish,  ride  on 
horseback,  nor  play  a  game  at  cards 
or  billiards  ;  who  was  in  fact  totally 
ignorant  of  all  those  gentlemanlv 
sports  and  polite  diversions  ;  they 
would  leave  me  severely  alone.  Other- 
wise what  was  to  become  of  those 
quiet  morning  rambles  to  the  farm- 
yard, the  dairy,  and  that  rustic  little 
bridge  ;  those  noonday  reveries  in  that 
charming  little  grot  or  leafy  arbour,  or 
under  the  widely-spreading  branches 
of  that  gigantic  tree  ?  And  then  those 
tranquil  evening  enjoyments  in  the 
familiar  society  of  my  host  and  his 
charming  family, or  those  quiet  after- 
supper  rambles  ] — which  1  had  pro- 
mised myself. 

If  my  day-dreams  were  to  be  vio- 
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lently  interrupted  at  any  moment  by 
the  discharge  of  a  gun  almost  into  my 
very  ear,  or  by  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
a  set  of  excited  frog-eaters,  all  mounted 
on  tearing,  plunging,  scrambling 
horses,  and  preceded  by  a  pack  of 
howling,  bellowing  dogs,  and  all  en- 
gaged in  the  noble  diversion  of  pur- 
suing some  poor  unoffending  little 
devil  of  a  fox  to  death  ;  if  my  days 
were  to  be  thus  disturbed  and  my 
nights  made  hideous  by  the  noisy 
carousals  of  these  hons  vivants,  to 
what  purpose  had  I  accepted  my 
friend's  invitation  1  However,  there 
could  be  no  turning  back  now,  and  I 
must  put  as  good  a  face  as  possible 
upon  the  matter.  But  I  felt  that 
Harry  had  really  played  me  a  very 
shabby  trick. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  LATE  DIXNER    FOLLOWED    BY  A  GAME 
OF     BILLIARDS. 

THE  short  time  allowed  us  in  Paris 
before  the  train  started  for 
Clermont,  I  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  a  hat  and  umbrella  and  a  bran  new 
.suit  of  outer  garments.  My  old  hat 
and  I  had  abruptly  parted  company 
when  about  half-way  across  the  chan- 
nel, and  my  umbrella  upon  landing 
had  consisted  of  a  few  shreds  of  blue 
cotton  barely  adhering  to  a  bundle  of 
sticks.  I  wondered  not  that  De  Ville- 
fort,  as  he  assisted  me  to  alight, 
laughed  until  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks  ;  for  with  my  handkerchief 
tied  about  my  head  (and  which  by  the 
way,  as  I  had  caught  a  severe  cold,  I 
was  compelled  to  remove  and  blow  my 
nose  upon  about  every  ten  minutes — 
De  Villefort  had  offered  me  his,  but  as 
he  was  addicted  to  the  vile  habit  of 
taking  snufl'  I  had  politely  declined 
the  ofler)  ;  my  garments  hanging  limp 
and  wrinkled  about  me  ;  my  valise  in 
one  hand  and  the  melancholy  wreck 
already  mentioned  in  the  other,  I 
must    have   pi-esented,    for  a  person 
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bent  upon   the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  a 
woful  spectacle  indeed. 

As  I  did  not  desire  to  appear  in  the 
least  respect  outre  among  the  polite 
assemblage  to  whom  it  was  now  inevi- 
table that  I  must  be  duly  presented,  I 
had  purchased  my  suit  of  the  costliest 
material  and  most  fashionable  style, 
"^hich,  not  having  had  time  to  try  on, 
I  had  selected  upon  the  assurances  of 
the  salesman  that  it  was  exactly  my 
fit,  that  it  could  not  indeed  have  suited 
me  better,  had  it  been  expressly  made 
for  me,  etc.,  etc. 

Three  hours  later,  from  my  comfort- 
able corner  in  a  first-class  compart- 
ment of  the  through  night  express,  I 
was  enviously  regarding  with  wide 
open  eyes,  the  form  of  De  Yillefort, 
who  was  peacefully  snoring  in  his  cor- 
ner by  the  other  door,  his  feet  resting 
upon  the  seat  before  him,  and  his  cap 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes.  But  for 
me  sleep  was,  from  the  novelty  of  my 
situation,  an  impossibility.  The  storm 
was  over,  though  the  moon  was  at 
times  hidden  by  heavy  masses  of  cloud. 
The  fleeting  shapes  of  trees,  houses, 
bridges,  towns  ;  the  walls  of  old  chit- 
teaux,  tall  and  spectral  looking  in  the 
wan  moonlight,  and  at  times  the  dark 
mass  of  some  venez-able  cathedral ;  all 
shadowy  and  indistinct,  appearing  for 
a  moment  and  then  vanishing  into 
darkness,  had,  at  first,  diverted  my 
attention.  Then  my  thoughts  would 
revert  with  a  painful  persistency  to  the 
dreadful  ordeal  that  awaited  me  on 
the  morrow.  Already  the  pleasing 
images  I  had  conjured  up  were  fast 
losing  form  and  substance,  and  were 
fleeing  f  i-om  me,  as  vague  and  unreal 
as  the  objects  in  the  outer  darkness  by 
which  we  sped.  And  so  on  through 
the  night,  sleepless,  restless  and  weary. 
A  hasty  breakfast  in  the  station  at 
Clermont,  another  railway  journey,  a 
short  delay  at  Toulouse  after  leaving 
the  train,  and  then  towards  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  after  a  two  miles' 
drive,  we  were  rolling  along  the  broad 
avenue  leading  to  Belmont,  under  the 
branches  of  grand  old  trees,  and  at 


times  by  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  water.  Harry  was  on  the  steps 
to  welcome  us,  which  he  did  in  a  right 
royal  manner.  He  saluted  me  in  true 
French  style,  upon  both  cheeks,  and 
turning,  presented  me  to  his  wife,  who, 
at  that  moment,  came  forward  followed 
by  Helen.  The  latter's  welcome  was 
indeed  little  less  warm  than  that  of 
her  brother's,  putting  me  at  once  en- 
tirely at  my  ease  ;  and  after  a  few  fur 
ther  words  expressive  of  our  mutual 
pleasure  at  this  happy  meeting,  after 
so  long  a  separation,  I  was  conducted 
up  a  grand  staircase,  along  several 
lofty  corridors  and  into  my  chamber, 
to  prepare  for  dinner. 

'  Xo,'  I  said  to  myself  decisively,  as 
I  drew  a  chair  to  the  window,  and  sat 
down — '  No,'  I  repeated  in  a  still  fir- 
mer tone,  as  if  I  defied  contradiction 
either  from  myself  or  some  imaginary 
auditor,  '  She  is  not  the  Helen  of  ten 
years  ago.     Time  has  certainly  dealt 

very  gently  with  her,  but  yet ;' 

but  yet  what  ?  That  was  precisely  the 
the  question  I  asked  of  myself  with- 
out being  able  to  obtain  any  satisfac- 
tory answer.  But  yet  what  1  Grey 
hairs  among  the  black ;  less  sparkle 
in  the  dark  expressive  eye ;  less  grace 
or  symmetry  of  form,  or  less  charm  of 
manner  ?  Certainly  none  of  these. 
And  yet  ten  years  must  make  some 
change,  I  reasoned— but  where  was 
it  ?  Not  the  Helen  of  ten  years  ago  1 
Certainly  not  in  years ;  but  in  what 
other  respect  ?  Well,  what  mattered 
it  to  me  after  all,  further  than  the 
pleasure — a  most  natural  feeling — 
that  I  should  derive  from  perceiving 
how  little  my  old  friend  was  changed. 
Yes,  I  had  to  acknowledge  to  myself, 
she  was  still  sufficiently  like  the  Helen 
of  that  not  so  very  remote  period  to 
make  it  perhaps  a  little  unsafe  for  me 
to  allow  my  thoughts  to  dwell  too 
much  upon  the  fact.  But  as  for  any 
possibility  of  the  return  of  the  old 
feeling  ;  bah  !  the  idea  was  ridiculous  ! 
Only  fifteen  minutes  left  me  to  dress, 
and  my  valise  not  yet  opened.  I  ap- 
plied myself  forthwith  to  my  toilet, 
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and  made  satisfactory  progress  until  I 
took  my  new  trousers  in  hand  and 
then  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  to 
what  an  extent  I  had  been  made  the 
victim  of  misplaced  confidence.  After 
the  most  frantic  efforts,  and  being  com- 
pelled to  sit  down  several  times  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  I  finally  succeeded 
in  squeezing  myself  into  them  ;  and 
then  I  felt  that  I  should  ever  after 
live  and  die  with  those  trousers  on  me, 
for  by  no  possibility  could  I  conceive 
of  any  means  of  extricating  myself 
from  them. 

At  last,  thus  arrayed  in  the  latest 
Parisian  mode,  and  feeling  more  tho- 
roughly uncomfortable  than  I  ever 
did  in  my  life  before,  I  descended  the 
stairs,  harrassed  by  the  fear  that  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  severely 
perpendicular  might  be  followed  by 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  No 
wretched  victim  was  ever  conducted 
to  the  torture  chamber  with  a  livelier 
apprehension  of  tlie  torments  that 
awaited  him,  than  had  1  as  I  ap- 
proached the  dining-room,  and  had 
any  means  of  escape  been  possible  at 
the  moment,  I  think  I  should  have 
beat  an  ignominious  retreat  in  the 
very  face  of  the  enemy. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  the  dining- 
room  was  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  only  awaiting  my  arrival  to 
sit  down.  I  have  a  shadowy  recol- 
lection of  having  been  forthwith  pre- 
sented ;  of  having  bowed  my  acknow- 
ledgments of  their  cordial  salutations 
with  a  stiffness  that  would  have  frozen 
all  the  geniality  in  the  blood  of  any 
one  but  a  Frenchman  ;  and  then  of 
dropping  into  my  seat  at  table  under 
a  vague  impression  that  my  trousers 
had  parted  at  both  knees. 

As  an  old  and  valued  friend,  I  was 
accorded  the  seat  at  Harry's  left  hand, 
while  upon  his  right,  opposite  to  me, 
sat  a  portly  French  woman,  of  rather 
coarse  features,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
thought,  of  exceedingly  vulgar  man- 
ners. Next  to  her  was  seated  a  Mon- 
sieur Bontemps,  whose  nature  certainly 
did  not  belie  his  name,  as  he  was  assu- 


redly the  liveliest  and  apparently  the 
wittiest  and  most  entertaining  of  the 
company.  He  would  frequently  set 
the  whole  table  in  a  roar  by  some 
sally,  ia  which  I  joined  with  as  clever 
a  pretence  of  comprehending  what  was 
said  as  I  could  assume  ]  and  occasion- 
ally, when  he  addressed  himself  di- 
rectly to  me,  I  would  endeavour  to 
conceal  my  embarrassment  by  nodding 
my  head  in  a  highly  appreciative 
manner  and  remarking  '  oui,'  and  also 
by  laughing  heartily,  as  I  imagined 
he  couldn't  say  anything  that  wasn't 
funny.  I  fear  that  oncn  the  laugh 
and  the  '  oui '  must  have  come  in  at 
the  wrong  place,  for  after  a  few  re- 
marks levelled  directly  at  myself,  he 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  such 
blank  astonishment  that  I  was  about 
assume  a  most  serious  expression  and 
substitute  '  non  '  for  my  unlucky  mis- 
take, when,  at  the  sudden  dictate  of 
discretion  I  wisely  i-emained  silent, 
fearing  I  might  make  another,  and 
perhaps  worse,  faux  pas,  and  imme- 
diately became  closely  interested  in 
examining  the  contents  of  the  dish 
before  me. 

I  Avould  occasionally  upon  a  word 
to  Harry  ;  occasionally  I  say,  for  his 
attention  was  almost  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  person  upon  his  right  before 
mentioned,  who  discharged  at  him, 
almost  without  a  moment's  cessation, 
volley  after  volley  of  the  most  voluble 
French  I  ever  listened  to.  None  of 
her  shots  ever  came  my  way,  as  she 
evidently  regarded  me  as  entirely  be- 
neath her  notice  ;  at  which  I  was  just 
as  well  pleased,  as  I  regarded  her  with 
feelings  of  the  most  intense  disgust 
and  aversion. 

Helen  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  sat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  so  that  I 
was  effectually  debarred  from  any  con- 
versation with  them.  A  rather  pale, 
but  quite  pretty-looking  young  lady 
sat  at  my  right  hand,  but,  bashful 
perhaps  like  myself,  she  was  as  dumb 
as  an  oyster,  and  hardly  ever  lifted 
her  eyes  from  her  plate.  Once,  in 
sheer  desperation,  I  turned  towards 
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her  to  hazard  a  word  or  two  in  Eng- 
lish, when  she  looked  so  frightened, 
and,  as  I  imagined,  indignant,  that, 
quite  abashed  and  scared  myself  at 
the  presumption  of  which  I  had  been 
unwittingly  guilty,  I  immediately 
withdrew  into  my  own  shell,  and 
abandoned  all  attempts  at  sociability 
in  that  quarter. 

But  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  dinner 
itself  ?  Such  delicate  fricasees  and 
ragofits  ;  such  choice  entremets,  and 
supeib  rotis  ;  such  rare  wines;  and 
such  general  excellence  in  the  appoint- 
ments and  service  !  Such  rattling  of 
knives,  forks,  plates  and  glasses  ;  such 
gabbering  and  gesticulating  ;  such  fly- 
ing here  and  there  upon  the  part  of 
the  attendants  !  No  wonder  that  all 
was  noise,  jollity,  enjoyment  and  good 
humour. 

The  person  (I  can  never  speak  with 
the  slightest  respect  of  this  creature) 
who  sat  at  Harry's  right — and  I  could 
never  understand  why  she  had  been 
accorded  that  honour ;  for  that  he 
really  enjoyed  her  conversation  I  could 
not  for  a  moment  suppose — having 
made  a  pause  of  some  few  moments' 
duration,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
remark,  in  a  tone  bordering  almost 
upon  desperation — 

'  1  hope,  Harry,  old  fellow,  you 
haven't  become  so  Gallic  in  your  tastes 
and  habits  as  to  have  quite  outgrown 
all  your  old  English  ways,  and  all 
your  memories  of  old  friends  and  the 
good  times  we  used  to  have  together, 
but  can  take  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet  for 
auld  lang  syne.' 

'  No,  indeed  !  '  exclaimed  Harry, 
gaily ;  '  Should  anld  acquaintance  be 
forgot  and  never  brought  to  min'  1 
Never  fear  I  shall  forget  dear  old  Eng- 
land. In  fact  I  have  just  been  telling 
Madame  McMahon  what  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  you  are,  and  of  those 
very  same  happy  old  days.  But  un- 
fortunately,' turning  with  a  laugh  to 
that  individual,  '  she  shares  the  preju- 
dices of  some  of  her  fellow-country- 
men, and  thinks  that  no  good  thing 
can  come  out  of  Nazareth.      You  take 


the  application.  But  in  justice  tc- 
herself,  I  must  say  she  does  not  con- 
sider me  an  Englishman  but  as  tho- 
roughly French  in  all  respects  as  one 
native  and  to  the  manner  born.  The 
accident  of  my  having  Iteen  born  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  channel  she  simply 
regards  as  a  misfortune  in  which  she 
graciously  acquits  me  of  all  complicity 
or  responsibility.  I  am  sure,  however,, 
that  when  you  become  better  acquain- 
ted, she  will  be  compelled  to  admit 
how  really  clever  a  genuine,  old-fash- 
ioned Englishman  can  sometimes  be.'" 
During  this  speech  the  face  of  Ma- 
dame McMahon  wore  as  immovable 
an  aspect  as  if  she  had  comprehended 
not  one  word  of  its  purport.  That  she 
had,  however,  I  was  certain ;  as  we 
had  been  mutually  addressed.  But  if 
Harry  supposed  that  by  this  means  I 
was  to  be  inveigled  into  a  conversation 
with  this  coarse  and  disgusting  crea- 
ture, he  was  wofully  mistaken. 

In  m^"-  excessive  emVjarrassment,  I 
gave  a  feeble  laugh  and  said,  '  If  yoa 
expect  to  prove  it  by  me  I  am  afiaid 
that — that  ;  '  what  1  might  further 
have  said  I  have  no  idea,  for  this  hesi- 
tation proved  for  me  a  most  unlucky 
pause,  as  the  enemy  immediately  en- 
tered the  breach,  and  I  was  ignomi- 
niously  routed,  not  only  in  regard  to 
speech  but  every  available  idea  that 
might  have  suggested  itself.  For  not 
deigning  to  honour  me  with  either 
word  or  look,  she  renewed  her  con- 
versational assaults  upon  Harry  with 
increased  vigour. 

Added  to  the  keen  sense  of  embar- 
rassment and  humiliation  produced  by 
this  impolite  treatment,  was  a  feeling 
of  such  uncontrollable  indignation  not 
only  at  the  direct  cause  of  it,  but  at 
my  general  surroundings,  amid  which 
1  was  forced  to  be  a  mere  spectator,, 
and  from  which  I  alone  derived  no 
pleasure  or  enjoyment — that  I  could 
at  that  moment,  with  the  most  infinite 
gusto, have  choked  Madame  McMahon 
on  the  spot,  scalped  Monsieur  Bon- 
temps  with  one  of  my  host's  carving- 
knives,   and   made   an    indiscriminate 
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assault  upon  the  rest  of  the  guests. 
jSTay,  I  felt — strange  contrariety  of 
feelmg  to  be  sure — tliat  I  could  have 
thrown  myself  at  Helen's  feet  and 
made  desperate  love  to  her;  something, 
'xnijthiny  for  a  vent  to  my  pent-up 
feelings. 

Whatever  promised  relief  from  such 
turbulent  emotions,  I  ought  surely  to 
have  gladly  welcomed,  but  this  now 
came  in  a  manner  so  sudden,  and  was 
of  a  character  so  peculiarly  distressing 
— consisting  in  short  of  a  most  omin- 
ous sensation  in  the  region  of  my  knees 
— that  I  doubt  if  this  new  cause  for  dis- 
quiet was  not  rather  worse  than  that 
to  which  it  had  succeeded.  Yes,  they 
oertainly  were  giving  way  this  time, 
was  the  horrible  thought  that  flashed 
through  my  brain.  Involuntarily  I 
•darted  out  my  feet  to  such  a  length 
that  they  came  in  violent  contact  with 
those  of  Madame  McMahon.  Had 
such  a  thing  occurred  under  any  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  I  would  gladly  have 
sunk  through  the  floor,  had  any  open- 
ing therein  conveniently  presented  it- 
self for  the  purpose.  In  the  present 
rather  exceptional  state  of  my  feelings, 
I  assumed  a  total  unconsciousness  of 
having  done  anything  in  the  least  in- 
decorous ;  for,  besides,  I  couldn't  have 
apologized  had  I  wanted  to,  as  assum- 
ing that  she  did  not  understand  Eng- 
lish— an  idea  I  found  quite  agreeable 
to  my  purpose — the  thought  of  getting 
Harry  to  act  as  interpreter  between 
us,  and  translating  my  apology  to  her, 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  In  fact,  I  rather  derived 
a  secret  satisfaction  from  my  involun- 
tary assault,  only  coupled  with  a  re- 
gret that  it  had  not  been  more  violent 
and  could  not  be  followed  up.  I  looked 
unconcernedly  away,  and  only  once  did 
I  feel  conscious  that  her  eye  had  been 
fixed  upon  me,  and  but  for  a  moment, 
though  with  a  deadly,  penetrating, 
Gorgon-like  stare,  intended,  no  doul)t, 
to  be  equally  petrifying  in  its  efiect. 
But  what  she  really  may  have  thought 
of  such  extraordinary  behaviour  I 
■cared  not. 


I  was  restored  to  a  tolerable  degree 
of  composure  upon  ascertaining  that 
my  alarm  was  groundless ;  but  I  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  the  time  silent 
and  moody,  until  I  arose,  with  an  over- 
powering sense  of  relief,  from  the  table. 
I  shall  not  be  missed,  I  thought,  as  I  fol- 
lowed the  others  towards  the  parlour, 
and  I  will  just  say  a  word  to  Harry, 
and  then  be  off  for  a  walk.  But  to 
perform  the  tirst  part  of  ray  intention, 
I  perceived,  tipon  reaching  the  parlour 
door,  would  necessitate  walking  to  the 
further  end  of  the  long  room,  where 
Harry  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in 
showing  a  collection  of  prints  to  several 
of  his  guests,  among  whom  was  Ma- 
dame McMahon,  still  volubly  convers- 
ing with  her  host,  and  eyeing  at  the 
same  time  a  print  she  held  in  her  hand 
with  a  severely  critical  air  ;  ])robably 
one  of  Hogarth's  or  Gilray's;  if,  indeed, 
she  considered  any  of  those,  being  the 
works  of  Englishmen,  worthy  of  her 
notice  at  all. 

To  run  the  gauntlet  of  so  many 
eyes  was  simply  out  of  the  question. 
So  I  turned  towards  the  hall,  and  at 
the  moment  caught  Harry's  eye.  He 
started  towards  me,  divining  my  pur- 
pose, perhaps,  and  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  my  escape.  To  snatch 
up  my  hat,  hurry  towards  the  front 
door,  softly  open  and  close  it  behind 
me,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  To 
start  awaydownthe  broad  gravel  walk, 
rejoicing  in  my  newly-acquired  liberty, 
was  the  work  of  another,  but  in  the 
next  I  heard  Harry's  voice  hailing  me. 

'  Aha,  Hastings,'he  exclaimed,'  tak- 
ing French  leave  in  that  manner] 
Come  back  instanter,  for  I  want  you 
for  something  particular.  You  can  see 
the  grounds  to-morrow.' 

'  I  was  going  to  the  garden  ;  you 
know  I  am  so  fond  of  flowers,'  I  re- 
plied, sheepishly,  though  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  knew  anything  of  the 
kind,  or,  indeed,  that  I\lid  myself  ; 
btit  being  detected  in  the  act,  I 
snatched  at  anything  as  an  excuse 
for  absconding  in  so  disgraceful  a 
manner. 
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*  Plenty  of  time  for  that  to-morrow, 
old  fellow,'  said  Harry.  '  We  want  to 
make  up  four  sets  at  whist,  and  as  we 
are  just  one  short,  you  are  the  man 
we  want.' 

'  You  can  get  some  one  else,'  I  sug- 
gested. 

'No,'  replied  Harry,  'all  the  others 
are  determined  upon  billiards,  so  you 
are  just  the  man  for  the  occasion.' 

'  But  I  don't  play,'  I  said.  '  You 
know  very  well  I  don't.' 

'  Oh,  yes  you  do,'  he  replied,  '  and 
I'll  insure  you  a  good  partner,  and  that 
will  help  you  along  amazingly.  Ma- 
dame Mc^NIahon  is  a  capital  player,  and 
as  you  were  almost  next-door  neigh- 
bours at  dinner,  it  is  quite  apropos 
that  you  should  be  partners  at  the 
whist  table.  So  come  along  and  help 
us  out' 

I  verily  believe  that  had  I,  with  all 
my  old  childish  faith  in  juvenile  story 
books  revived  within  me,  actually  re- 
garded Madame  McMahon  as  a  veri- 
table ogress,  ready  not  only  to  ex- 
claim— 

'  Fe,  fi,  fo,  fuin  ! 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 
Be  he  alive,  or  be  he  dead, 
I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  me  bread,' 

but  fully  prepared  to  put  her  benevo- 
lent intentions  in  that  respect  into 
immediate  execution,  I  could  not  have 
heard  this  i>roposition  with  more  dire 
dismay. 

'  No  ! '  I  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  more 
unalterable  determination  than  I  ever 
thought  myself  capable  of;  '  you  must 
excuse  me.  You  must  find  some  one 
else  ;  for  really  I  know  nothing  about 
the  game.' 

'  Pshaw  ! '  laughed  Harry.  '  You 
are  still  the  same  diffident  bashful  old 
fellow  you  always  were.  I  thought  you 
had  got  over  all  your  nonsensical  objec- 
tions to  cards,  and  such  other  fashion- 
able frivolities,  as  you  used  to  call 
them,  long  ago.' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  should  have 
thought  so.'  I  said,  almost  angrily. 
'  No  ;  really  you  must  excuse  me  this 
time.    Indeed  you  must.' 


'  Well,  as  you  will,'  said  Harry. 
'  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  quiet  hour 
or  two  in  the  library.' 

'  The  very  place,'  I  replied  ;  '  many 
thanks  for  the  suggestion.'  Harry  ac- 
cordingly conducted  me  to  that  apart- 
ment, which  fortunately  I  found  empty, 
and  after  directing  my  attention  to 
several  rare  old  volumes  which  he 
thought  might  esi)ecially  interest  me, 
left  me  to  myself. 

I  took  a  seat  by  a  small  table  in  one 
coi'ner,  and  picked  up  a  copy  of  Ten- 
nyson, whicli  I  perused  for  a  little 
while  and  then  laid  aside. 

Now,  how  pleasant  it  would  be,  I 
ruminated  within  myself,  as  my  eye  fell 
upon  a  certain  crayon  portrait  upon 
the  wall  near  the  door,  if  Helen  would 
only  happen  in  alone.  How  dearly  I 
should  like  a  talk  about  the  old  time, 
and  how  fortunate  is  it  for  me  that  I 
can  regard  her  simply  with  the  feelings 
of  an  old  and  dear  friend.  But  did  I 
really  believe  this?  Whether  I  did  or 
not,  I  could  not  then  determine,  for  all 
further  psychological  research  into  the 
true  nature  of  my  feelings  upon  the 
subject  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  lady,  accompanied  by  one 
much  younger,  and  evidently,  from 
the  strong  resemblance  between  them, 
her  daughter.  The  former  smiled  gra- 
ciously upon  me  and  then  addressed 
me  in  the  politest  manner,  and  after  an 
uninterrupted  discourse — not  one  word 
of  which  I  understood — of  some  five 
minutes'  length  paused,  and  regarded 
me  with  an  expression  which  was. 
unmistakably  indicative  of  the  unplea- 
sant fact,  that  a  reply  upon  my  part 
was  expected. 

I  arose  awkwardly  enough  and 
bowed ;  turned  alternately  red  and 
white,  per[)lexed  myself  with  fruitless 
speculations  as  to  what  the  possible 
consequences  might  be  should  1  hazard 
the  reply  of  either  Oui.  or  Non  ;  stam- 
mered, hesitated,  and  was  looking  as 
intensely  foolish  as  possible,  when  to 
my  great  relief  Helen  entered  the 
room,  and  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  spoke  a  few  words  to  this  lady 
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who  again  turning  towards  me,  said 
in  an  apologetic  tone  : 

'  Ah  !  pardon  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
zat  Mistaire  Hasting  did  not  speak  ze 
French  language  ;  but  vould  he  be  so 
kind  as  to  play  vun  leetle  game  of 
bill  yard  with  her  1 ' 

Mercy  on  me !  Had  it  taken  that 
length  of  time  to  prefer  so  simple  a 
request.  What  would  not  that  wo- 
man's tongue  be  capable  of  when  upon 
some  other  rather  more  important  and 
profound  topic,  I  thought  1 

'  I  have,'  pursued  this  lady,  *  been 
informed  by  Monsieur  de  Villefort, 
zat  Mistaire  Hasting  is  vun  famous 
player  of  ze  billyards,  and  I  desire  ze 
honour  of  to  match  myself  with  him 
for  vun  leetle  game.'  She  further 
went  on  to  say  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  regard  hei-self  as  a  very  fair 
player,  but  would  consider  it  no  dis- 
grace to  be  beaten  by  a  player  of  Mis- 
taire Basting's  transcendent  abilities. 

I  politely  informed  her  that  what 
Monsieur  de  Yillefort  had  told  her 
was  simply  one  of  that  gentleman's 
little  pleasantries,  of  which  I  had  be- 
fore been  made  the  victim  ;  and  that  I 
really  knew  nothing  about  billiards 
whatever ;  absolutely  nothing.  That 
I  had  never  played,  or  had  hardly  ever 
seen  a  game  plaj'ed  in  my  life. 

'  Ah,  no,'  she  said,  with  a  knowing 
look  and  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye,  '  she 
would  not  allow  Monsieur,  from  any 
polite  considerations  for  herself  to  de- 
cline the  wager  of  battle  she  had 
thrown  down  to  him.  In  spite  of  his 
generous  disinclination  to  take  so 
gi'eat  an  advantage  over  her,  as  the 
immense  disparity  between  the  re- 
spective abilities  would  give  him — 
and  although  she  well  knew  she  would 
be  vanquished,  she  must  nevertheless 
insist  upon  hU  acceptance  of  her  chal- 
lenge. 

My  situation  was  becoraiig  desper- 
ate. I  appealed  to  Helen  for  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  my  words  ;  but 
all  she  could  say  was  that  she  had  of- 
ten heard  me  declare  that  I  cared  no- 
thing  about   billiards   and  that  I  had 


never  played  a  game  ;  but  whether  I 
had  acquired  the  art  within  the  last 
ten  years,  of  course  I  knew  best.  But 
Madame  was  persistent  ;  declaring 
that  it  was  my  sense  of  politeness,  my 
complaisance  alone  which  deterred  me 
from  matching  myself  with  her. 

I)es[)ite  the  ])revaleut  notion  that 
although  a  naturally  impudent  man  may 
counterfeit  modesty,  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  bashful  man  to  successfully  coun- 
terfeit impudence,  it  is  nevertheless 
astonishing  of  what  unblushing  assur- 
ance a  truly  modest  man  may  some- 
times be  guilty.  From  the  very  des- 
peration of  my  position,  a  brilliant 
idea,  like  one  of  those  bright  inspira- 
tions which  sometimes  flash  upon  us 
in  time  of  our  sorest  need,  came  to  my 
relief ;  and  like  a  wai-y  general,  who 
instead  of  boldly  confronting  the  foe 
upon  the  open  field,  resorts  to  some 
brilliant  strategic  movement,  hoping 
thereby  to  utterly  overwhelm  him,  1 
now  adopted  a  new  line  of  defence. 

I  consequently  proceeded  to  inti- 
mate, assuming  a  somewhat  sly  man- 
ner, and  peculiarly  significant  smile, 
that  perhaps  what  Monsieur  de  Yille- 
fort had  told  her  was  not  so  very  far 
from  the  truth  after  all ;  and  that  it 
might  possibly  behoove  her  to  look  to 
her  laurels.  That  I  had  in  fact,  upon 
various  occasions,  successfully  laid  out 
all  the  champion  players  of  England  ; 
and  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
me  to  make  a  single  run  of  five  hun- 
dred points  ;  and  that  consequently  I 
must  insist,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness to  herself,  upon  allowing  her 
seventy-five  points  to  start  with,  in  a 
game  of  a  hundred.  If  some  blushes 
did  irresistibly  mantle  my  cheeks  at 
these  atrocious  falsehoods,  I  felt  safe 
that  they  would  be  accepted  as  a  very 
becoming  expression  of  the  modesty  I 
would  naturally  feel  at  the  mention  of 
such  superhuman  achievements.  I  felt 
equally  sure  that  she  would  imme- 
diately abandon  all  idea  of  contesting 
a  game  with  one  who  had  such  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  as  to  allow 
his   opponent    seventy-five  points    to 
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begin  with.  It  was  a  brilliant  con- 
ception ;  but  practically,  a  wretched 
failure. 

With  a  despairing  glance  at  Helen, 
I  followed  Madame  de  Clerval  (the 
name  of  this  aggravating  creature)  to 
the  billiard-room,  which  was  located 
at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  upon 
the  second  storey.  As  the  challenger, 
she  politely  left  to  me  the  choice  of 
tables.  I  told  her  that  with  my  old- 
fashioned  English  notions,  I  would 
prefer  a  game  upon  a  table  with  poc- 
kets ;  there  being  one  of  that  kind  in 
the  room  ;  a  carom  game,  I  calculated, 
required  at  least  some  little  skill,  but 
there  was  some  probability  that  I 
might,  by  sheer  brute  force,  put  a  ball 
into  one  of  the  pockets  and  so  count 
something. 

The  room,  was  brilliantly  lighted  ; 
there  was  some  ten  or  a  dozen  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present,  and  two  tables 
were  already  occupied  by  De  Villefort, 
Bontemps  and  a  couple  of  ladies  whose 
names  I  did  not  know.  As  Madame 
de  Clerval  and  I  took  our  positions  at 
the  other  table,  the  chairs  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  were  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  several  of  the  company, 
thereby  dispelling  the  hope  I  had  en- 
couraged that  the  spectators  would 
considerately  devote  their  attention  to 
the  other  players.  They  evidently 
expected  to  witness  some  extraordi- 
nary playing,  as  my  opponent's  reputa- 
tion was  doubtlessly  well  established, 
and  of  my  performances  it  was  quite 
natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
they  should  have  entertained  equally 
great  expectations.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  felt  that  their  ex- 
pectations would  be  gratified.  I  en- 
tertained, in  fact,  an  irresistible  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  the  most  ex- 
traordinary playing  that  they  had  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  behold.  We 
began  ;  but  in  mercy  to  myself  let  me 
draw  a  veil  over  all  that  followed,  but 
if  I  must  speak  of  it  at  all,  let  the 
briefest  possible  mention  suffice. 

Of  the  number  of  times  I  made  the 
balls  hit  each   other,    but   never   the 


right  ones ;  of  the  frequency  with 
which  my  ball  described,  with  the  most 
charming  geometrical  precision,  a 
straight  line  from  the  end  of  my  cue 
into  the  nearest  pocket ;  of  the  per- 
sistency with  which  I  would  play  with 
my  opponent's  ball  instead  of  my  own; 
of  the  frantic  efforts  I  made  to  reach 
the  latter  when  it  had  rolled  away 
from  me,  which  I  could  have  done 
with  perfect  ease  by  going  round  to 
that  side  of  the  table  to  which  it  was 
nearest,  and  as  a  result  the  frightful 
rent  that  my  new  coat  sustained  from 
collar  to  skirt,  and  the  com[)lete  wreck 
of  my  trousers ;  of  the  astonishment 
depicted  upon  the  faces  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  of  the  quiet,  though  intense,  en- 
joyment that  it  seemed  to  affijrd  De 
Villefort — of  all  these  I  would  gladly 
efface  the  memory,  were  it  possible. 

In  the  solitude  of  my  room  that 
night  my  thoughts  were  bitter  indeed. 
Did  I  endeavour  to  delude  myself  with 
the  idea  that  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
here  in  my  chamber  upon  entering  it, 
and  dreamed  it  all  ;  and  that  those 
melancholy  remnants  upon  the  chair 
by  my  bed,  could  by  no  possibility  be- 
long to  me,  but  must  be  the  identical 
suit  worn  by — 

'  The  man  all  tattered  and  torn,' 
Who  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn,' 

and  which  had,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  found  its  way  into  my  room, 
it  was  all  in  vain.  For  once  my  powers 
of  imagination  utterly  failed  me.  Did 
I  seek  forgetfulness  in  sleep;  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  the  victim  of  that  particu- 
larly distressing  feature  of  indigestion 
— a  feeling  as  if  a  piece  of  lead  or  un- 
baked dough  were  sticking  in  my  gul- 
let, which  had  been  induced  by  a  too 
rapid  and  voracious  swallowing  of  my 
food  at  some  grand  dinner  to  which  I 
had  been  invited,  and  that  my  doctor 
had  finally  succeeded,  by  some  mys- 
terious process  known  only  to  himself, 
in  dislodging  an  immense  billiard  ball 
from  my  throat.  And  was  all  this 
alas  !  but  a  foretaste  of  the  kind  of 
rural  enjoyment  I  was  to  expect  1 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AFISHIXG  EXCURSION  IXVOLVIXG  A  SERI- 
OUS MISTAKE,  FOLLOWED  BY  ANOTHER 
DINNER,  INVOLVING  A  STILL  MORE 
SERIOUS  ONE. 

AS  I  awoke  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  words  of  a  song  trolled 
forth  in  a  rich  manly  voice,  near  my 
window,  fell  pleasantly  on  my  ear.  A 
love  ditty,  I  imagined,  from  the  fre- 
■quent  recurrence  of  the  word  aimer, 
which  alone  I  understood.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  lively  air  from  the  opera  of 
'  La  Belle  Helene.'  Absurd  associa- 
tion of  ideas  to  be  sure  ;  but  could  one 
of  those  rascally  Frenchmen — yes,  the 
idea  certainly  iras  absui'd,  though,  per- 
haps, excusable  enough,  had  1  been  a 
lover  whose  jealous  fears  were  prone 
to  take  alarm  at  the  veriest  trifle — 
could  one  of  those  rascally  Frenchmen 
be  serenading  Helen  1 

Five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was,  to 
be  sure,  rather  an  early  hour  to  tender 
such  a  compliment ;  though,  how  did 
I  know  but  that  these  people,  with 
their  queer  ways  and  odd  notions, 
might  not  consider  that  a  proper  time 
for  such  a  performance  1  And  if  it 
were  so,  I  being  no  lover,  what  busi- 
ness was  it  of  mine.  I  felt  so  strongly 
inclined,  however,  to  make  it  my  busi- 
ness, that  I  sprang  from  bed,  and 
strode  wratbfuUy  to  the  window. 
Though  the  offender,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  not  visible,  the  prospect  that 
was,  in  all  its  glowing  beauty,  was  cer- 
tainly enough  to  have  calmed  the  most 
perturbed  spirits. 

]\ly  window  looked  directly  over  the 
garden,  which  was  a  combination  of  trim 
gravel  walks,  closely-clipped  hedges  and 
trees,  smooth  lawns,  bordered  by  flow- 
ers and  shrubbery  :  terraces,  with 
balustrades,  fountains,  and  statues  ; 
all  thoroughly  French  in  character  and 
appearance.  The  mansion  itself  was 
an  old  chateau,  now  somewhat  modern- 
ized,  and    certainly   large   enough  to 


have  held  a  small  army.  Harry  Mow- 
bray's grandfather  had  ]nirchased  it 
from  the  agent  of  some  French  baron 
or  marquis,  about  the  time  of  the  great 
revolution.  The  owner,  it  is  said,  took 
French  leave  one  fine  morning,  carry- 
ing with  him  most  of  his  portable  pro- 
perty. Some  said  that  the  uncompro- 
mising old  aristocrat  had  become  so 
disgusted  at  the  spread  of  those  ideas, 
embodied  in  the  three  words,  '  liberte, 
fraternite,  egalite,'  that  he  had  sought 
out  a  more  congenial  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  to  pass  his  remain- 
ing days.  Others  had  hinted,  and 
probably  with  more  truth,  th^t  the  un- 
congeniality  of  his  native  land,  and  his 
somewhat  hasty  departure  therefrom, 
were  owing  to  the  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable apprehension  of  receiving, 
some  fine  morning,  a  polite  request 
from  Robespierre  for  his  head.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  and  by  what- 
ever happy  stroke  of  good  luck  the 
property  had  originally  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  family,  certain  it  was 
that  Harry  Mowbray  was  now  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  one  of  the  finest  estates 
in  the  south  of  France. 

The  prospect,  stretching  away  to  the 
far  Pyrenees,  bright  and  glowing  in 
the  early  beams  of  the  newly-risen 
sun,  was  inexpressibly  lovely,  and  I 
stood  gazing  at  it  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  admiration  and  delight.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  my  name  pronounced 
directly  under  my  window,  and,  look- 
ing down,  I  perceived  a  Monsieur 
Mallet,  a  short,  dapper  little  man, 
whose  eccentricities  of  manner  had  at- 
tracted my  notice  the  evening  before. 
He  waved  his  hand  pleasantly  towards 
me,  saying, 

'  Bonjour,  Monsieur  Hasting  ;  "  but, 
perhaps  thinking  I  might  not  under- 
stand French,  he  continued  :  '  Ze 
early  valk  is  good  for  zo  appetite,  and 
it  is  ze  early  bird,  you  know,  vot 
catches  ze  vorm.' 

I  nodded  my  head  pleasantly  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  pi'O- 
verb,  which,  as  1  observed  he  carried 
a  spade  in  his  hand,  I  was  half  inclined 
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to  construe  literally  ;  but  what  in  the 
name  of  reason,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, does  he  want  to  catch,  or  rather 
dig,  worms  for  ? 

'  I  always  prefai-e  to  dig  for  them 
myself,'  he  continued  ;  '  and,  besides, 
ze  exercise,  too,  is  good  for  ze  appe- 
tite, and  it  is  vary  pleasant  to  me,  ze 
smell  of  ze  fresh  airth.' 

He  sauntered  jauntily  on,  humming 
to  himself  some  air,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

'  Digging  worms  for  an  appetite,'  I 
exclaimed,  with  a  laugh.  '  I  should 
have  thought  that  a  short  turn  about 
the  groun,ds  on  horseback  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well, 
besides  being  a  much  more  agreeable 
occupation.  These  French  certainly 
are  queer  people.' 

As  I  closed  the  window,  some  one 
rapped  at  my  door.  I  opened  it  to 
Harry,  who  excused  his  early  intru- 
sion upon  me  by  saying  that  he  wanted 
to  have  a  chat  with  me  about  the  good 
old  times,  which  he  regretted  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  do  before.  After  an 
hour's  pleasant  talk  about  our  old 
school  days  and  old  friends,  recalling 
many  delightful  memories  of  our 
youthful  years  (and  surely  life  can 
afford  no  truer  or  more  unalloyed  plea- 
sure than  the  i-enewal  in  after  years 
of  such  recollections  with  some  old 
friend  of  our  early  days),  he  turned  to 
leave  me,  when  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing, half  reproachfully,  '  Harry,  old 
fellow,  how  was  it  that  you  didn't  say 
anything  about  the  other  guests  you 
expected.  I  should  have  cnt  a  pretty 
figure  here  in  my  old  clothes,  when 
presented,  hadn't  it  been  for  DeVille- 
fort's  information  ;  and,  as  it  is,'  I 
added,  with  a  laugh,  '  I  shall  have  to 
come  to  them  now,  unless  you  have  a 
tailor  within  convenient  distance.' 

'Never  mind  those  rags,'  said  Harry, 
with  an  amused  look  at  the  remnants 
of  my  Parisian  finery.  '  We'll  take 
you  to  Toulouse  and  fit  you  out  anew, 
if  you  choose.  But  I  certainly  do  owe 
you  an  apology  ;  but  the  fact  is,  my 
dear  fellow,   they  more  than  half  in- 


vited themselves,  and  I  did  rather- 
hope  you  would  not  come  until  after 
their  departure,  as  I  was  afraid  jow 
would  not  like  it.  But  in  a  week  they 
will  all  be  gone,  and  I  shall  then  de- 
vote myself  exclusively  to  you.' 

Half  an  hour  after,  dressed  in  the 
extra  suit  I  had  brought  with  me,  I 
descended  the  stairs,  and  perceived 
Monsieur  Mallet  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  arranging  some  fishing  tackle; 
and  in  a  moment  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. He  looked  up,  spoke  plea- 
santly, and  presented  a  handsome  rod 
for  my  inspection,  which  he  informed 
me  he  had  recently  purchased.  I  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  an  enthusiast 
upon  the  subject  of  fishing ;  and,  evi- 
dently deeming  me  an  appi-eciative 
disciple  of  old  Jzaac  Walton,  he  imme- 
diately launched  forth  upon  an  enthu- 
siastic and  highly  scientific  discourse 
upon  the  piscatory  art.  And  after 
boring  me  nearly  to  death  with  a  mi- 
nute description  of  various  kinds  of 
flies  ;  of  the  times  of  year  when  each 
should  be  used,  and  for  what  particu- 
lar kind  of  fish,  he  concluded  by  in- 
forming me  that  Monsieur  de  Clerval 
and  he  were  going  trout  fishing  after 
breakfast,  and  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  have  me  accompany  them.  He  ad- 
ded, that  unfortunately  he  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  his  book  of  flies  with 
him,  but  doubted  not  they  would  do 
just  as  well  with  worms. 

I  thanked  him,  but  replied  that  as 
I  knew  nothing  about  fishing,  I  would 
have  to  be  excused.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  observed  that  of  course 
Monsieur  must  do  as  he  pleased,  but 
that  he  who  never  fished  for  trout,  was 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ments of  life. 

The  truth  was  that  I  had  resolved 
to  devote  this  morning  to  my  first  visit 
to  the  farmyard,  the  dairy  and  that 
rustic  little  bridge.  So  consequently  I 
had  also  to  decline  invitations  to  ride, 
walk,  shoot  at  a  target,  and  several 
other  polite  pastimes,  with  which  the 
company  usually  gratified  their  respec- 
tive tastes  during  the  morninor  hours. 
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Breakfast  passed  off  tolerably  enough 
(for  I  remained  unmolested  by  anyone, 
Madame  McMahon  as  usual  entirely  ig- 
noring my  presence),  and  ^'as  of  course, 
in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  viands,  irreproachable.  Monsieur 
Bontemps,  too,  to  my  infinite  relief, 
deigned  not  to  address  me  a  single 
word,  having  probably  discovered  that 
I  was  not  quite  so  appreciative  a  lis- 
tener as  he  had  supposed  ;  and  with 
Harry  I  was  content  to  exchange  a 
word  occasionally.  I  avoided  Madame 
de  Clerval's  eye  from  very  shame  ;  for 
I  felt  that  I  had  not  only  made  a  pain- 
ful exhibition  of  my  own  incompe- 
tency, but  I  had  a  guilty  consciousness 
of  having  brought  the  fair  fame  of  the 
whole  billiard  fraternity  of  my  native 
land  into  serious  disrepute,  for  if  its 
champions  had  been  vanquished  by 
me,  what  sort  of  an  opinion  could  she 
have  entertained  of  the  far  larger  body 
of  non-professional  players  1 

1  had  equipped  myself  for  my  walk, 
and  was  about  to  start  forth,  when 
Madamoiselle  de  Clerval  approached 
me  with  a  most  captivating  smile,  and 
asked  me  if  I  sang ;  to  which  I  truth- 
fully, but  incautiously,  replied  that  I 
did  sometimes — for  my  own  pleasure. 
'Then  Monsieur  Hasting,'  she  said, 
*  will  not,  I  am  sure,  refuse  to  join  our 
little  musical  party  in  the  parlour.' 
She  added  w^tli  an  insinuating  smile 
that  she  knew  I  sang  because  Monsieur 
de  Villefort  had  told  her  so.  There 
were  several  very  fine  voices  among 
the  company,  and  they  were  arranging 
to  sing  the  grand  second  finale  from 
Lucia  de  Lammermoor,  and  upon 
Monsieur  de  Yillefort's  assurances  of 
the  really  superb  tenor  voice  that  I 
possessed,  I  had  been  selected  to  sus- 
tain the  part  of  Edgardo.  In  the  event 
of  my  knowing  neither  Italian  nor 
French,  he  had  suggested  that  I  could 
just  as  well  sing  the  words  in  English, 
If  I  objected  to  this  as  a  little  incongru- 
ous, she  could  assure  me  there  were  am- 
ple precedents  foi-  it.  That  she  herself 
had  heard  different  parts  of  the  same 
opera  sung  in  both  Italian  and  German 


at  the  same  time.  And  they  were  going 
to  have  their  first  rehearsal  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  idea  of  ray  figuring  in  the  role 
of  the  impassioned  and  hapless  Ed- 
gardo— I,  who  knew  neither  a  single 
note  of  music  nor  a  word  of  Italian,^ 
was  so  supremely  ridiculous  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  a  hearty  laugh. 
I  told  her  that  Monsieur  de  Yille- 
fort's information  was  just  as  true  in 
this  respect  (it  was  a  very  painful  mat- 
ter to  allude  to,  and  brought  the 
blushes  to  my  cheeks)  as  it  had  been 
in  regai-d  to  my  abilities  as  a  billiard 
player,  and  of  those  she  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  forming  her  own  opin- 
ion. 

Oh,  no  !  (with  an  arch  smile)  Mr. 
Hastings  could  not  excuse  himself  up- 
on that  ground.  Both  her  n\amma 
and  herself  had  clearly  detected  the 
little  ruse  ;  the  charming  little  bit  of 
pleasantry  he  had  practised  on  her, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  deceived.  It 
was  only  his  complaisance,  his  exqui- 
site sense  of  politeness,  and  his  charm- 
ing gallantry  to  the  fair  sex  that  caused 
him  to  play  as  he  did,  and  allow  hei' 
so  easy  a  victory  over  him  ;  and  she 
fully  appi-eciated  his  most  kind  con- 
sideration for  her. 

This  put  quite  a  new  face  upon  the 
matter.  Possibly  one  more  experi- 
enced in  the  wiles  of  French  coquet- 
ry than  I,  would  not  have  felt  quite 
so  highly  elated  at  these  words  or  quite 
so  confident  of  their  truthfulness.  But 
so  delighted  was  I  at  the  thought  that 
possibly  she  really  believed  what  she 
said,  that  assuming  a  self-important 
air,  and  giving  a  smile  of  peculiar  sig- 
nificance, I  observed  that  inasmuch  a& 
my  little  trick  liad  been  detected  by 
Madame  de  Clerval,  I  supposed  I 
might  as  w^ell  own  up  to  and  confess 
it.  I  begged  to  assure  her  though  that 
I  considered  her  mother  a  really  capi- 
tal player,  and  I  should  have  felt  it  no 
disgrace  even  had  I  been  fa  iriy  beaten 
by  her.  It  was  indeed  no  small  hon- 
our in  itself  to  have  so  skilful  an  an- 
tagonist.    Gallantry   to   the   fair  sex: 
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was  perhaps — though  I  blush  to  own 
it,  as  well  I  might —  my  distinguish- 
ing trait,  but  I  really  feared  she  ovei-- 
rated  my  virtues  in  that  respect. 

Xo  ;  that  was  impossible  ;  she  was 
sure  she  had  not.  And  inasmuch,  I 
thought,  as  I  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
rend  my  garments  in  so  worthy  a  cause 
she  was — in  her  own  opinion — doubt- 
lessly quite  right. 

"Was  this  the  timid,  bashful  Edward 
Hastings  who  was  conversing  in  this 
over-confident  style  of  easy  gallantry  1 
Yes,  truly  ;  and  had  he  but  known  it, 
as  sorry  a  dupe  to  the  seductive  wiles 
of  female  artifice,  as  ever  had  occasion 
to  reproach  his  blindness  of  self  pride 
as  the  cause  of  it,  after  his  eyes  had 
been  opened. 

I  suddenly  remembei-ed,  however, 
that  1  had  made  an  engagement  to  go 
fishing  with  her  father  and  Monsieur 
Mallet,  which  I  regretted,  would  of 
course  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
joining  the  musical  party. 

That  being  the  case,  she  must  ex- 
cuse me,  she  supposed  ;  but  upon  the 
next  occasion  of  the  kind,  she  should 
assert  her  claim,  which  fact  I  was  to 
•duly  bear  in  mind. 

Of  course,  after  this,  there  was  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  hunt  up  Monsieur 
Mallet,  and  tell  him  that  I  had  changed 
my  mind  and  would  go  with  them. 
At  this  the  little  man  appeared  much 
pleased,  and  promised  me  some  rare 
sport. 

Harry  kindly  equipped  me  with  his 
own  rod,  a  brand  new  one  which  had 
never  been  used,  some  lines  and  hooks, 
and  a  creel. 

'  By  the  way,  Hastings,'  he  remark- 
ed, as  thus  prepared,  I  was  about  to 
join  the  others,  '  I  promised  to  take 
vou  to  dine  with  Jack  Morley  (Harry's 
brother-in-law)  this  evening.  1  know 
vou  will  like  them.  His  mother  and 
sister  are  plain  old-fashioned  people, 
and  Jack  himself  is  one  of  the  best 
fellows  alive.  He  lives  in  a  quiet, 
snug  way  ;  has  an  excellent  library, 
and  is  like  yourself,  a  passionate  ad- 
-mirer  of  Byron  ;  and  I   can  promise 


you  a  nice  quiet  time  of  it.  I  have  to 
go  to  Toulouse  on  business  to-day,  and 
should  I  not  be  able  to  return  until  late, 
I  will  try  to  meet  you  at  his  gate  at 
six  o'clock.  But  if  I  am  not  there  at 
that  hour,  don't  wait  for  me  but  go  in 
and  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home. 
They  will  expect  you.  Now  don't 
fail  me.' 

The  prospect  of  having  a  nice,  quiet 
time  anywhere  and  with  anybody,  was 
so  delightful,  that  1  gladly  assented  to 
his  proposal  ;  and  after  receiving  di- 
rections as  to  finding  the  house,  I 
joined  my  two  companions. 

We  were  driven  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  grounds  ;  and  after  alighting,  fol- 
lowed our  respective  courses  along  the 
margin  of  a  stream  which  ran  through 
some  pi-ett}^  woods.  Monsieur  de 
Clerval  started  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  taken  by  Monsieur 
Mallet  and  myself,  by  whom  I  was 
followed  at  a  short  distance.  At 
the  first  toss  of  my  line  I  threw  it, 
not  upon  the  water,  but  in  among  the 
bushes  u[ton  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
when,  after  shortening  it  some  six  feet, 
I  did  succeed  in  throwing  my  hook 
fairly  upon  the  sti-eam,  it  was  accom- 
panied in  its  descent  by  such  a  shower 
of  leaves,  twigs  and  bits  of  broken 
branches,  that  any  trout  which  might 
have  been  unsuspiciously  lurking  with- 
in fifty  feet  of  me,  must  have  been 
instantly  put  to  flight. 

I  fished  along  for  half  an  hour  with- 
out a  nibble,  when  I  came  to  a  deep 
pool.  There  was  a  large  rock  at  the 
bottom  upon  the  other  side,  and  un- 
der that  I  was  sure  there  were  hiding 
numerous  speckled  beauties,  so  I 
dropped  my  hook  down  temptingly 
near  to  the  crevice.  I  was  probably 
not  aware  that  trout  did  not  nibble, 
otherwise  I  should  hai'dly  have  allow- 
ed the  splendid  fellow  who  suddenly 
darted  out  and  disappeared  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  worm,  to  go  tearing 
madly  about  in  the  water,  now  turn- 
ing somersaults  in  the  air,  and  then 
diving  down  deep  into  the  pool,  and 
bending  my  rod   like  a  bit   of  whale- 
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bone.  I  had  always  understood  it  was 
the  correct  thing  in  fishing  never  to 
pull  up  at  the  fii'st  bite,  but  to  let 
your  fish  get  firmly  hooked.  Think- 
ing I  might  now  secure  him,  I  con- 
centrated all  my  strength  in  one  tre- 
mendous eflbrt,  and  threw  my  quiver- 
ing victim  high  in  the  air  ;  leaving 
him  dangling,  far  out  of  reach,  from 
an  overhanging  bough.  In  quiet  des- 
pair, I  contemplated  his  mid-air  antics. 
I  knew  if  he  dropped  he  was  gone. 
But  how  to  prevent  such  a  catastro- 
phe 1  The  tree  must  be  climbed  ;  or 
should  I  wade  into  the  middle  of  the 
sti'eam  and,  extending  my  hat  aloft  in 
my  hands,  wait  until  such  time  as  it 
pleased  him  to  tumble  into  it  ?  Nei- 
ther of  these  devices  for  securing  my 
prize  appeared  agreeable,  if  practic- 
able. But  something  must  be  done, 
and  quickly.  So,  throwing  off  my  coat, 
I  adopted  the  only  alternative,  and 
scrambled  up  the  tree,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes reaching  the  brancli  from  which 
he  still  dangled.  At  that  moment  the 
frail  limb  upon  which  my  feet  rested 
gave  way,  and  I  only  saved  myself 
from  falling  by  clinging  on  to  the 
branch  above  me.  1  shook  it  with 
such  violence  that  it  snapped  the  line, 
and  the  fish  immediately  fell  into  the 
stream  and  was  gone.  Happy  trout ! 
Had  I  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
strong  expletives,  the  occasion  would 
doubtless  have  justified  language  more 
forcible  than  elegant.  The  rascal 
would  go  about  with  a  sore  mouth  for 
some  time  to  come  at  all  events,  and 
that  aflbrded  me  some  satisfaction.  I 
descended  the  tree,  but  made  no  effort 
to  detach    the  remnant  of    my   line, 


leaving  it  suspended  from  the  branch 
as  a  melancholy  warning  to  all  other 
amateur  disciples  of  old  Izaak  Walton 
who  might  come  after  me  to  temper 
their  zeal  with  a  little  discretion  when 
landing  their  first  trout. 

The  persistency  with  which  my 
hook  would  affix  itself  to  every  log 
and  stump  that  happened  to  lie  in  my 
path  ;  the  number  of  times  the  end  of 
my  rod  would  become  entangled  among 
the  branches  above  my  head,  and  my 
line  catch  in  some  snag  at  the  bottom 
of  the  brook,  and  defy  all  my  eflforts 
to  detach  it ;  the  upsetting  of  my  bait- 
box  into  the  water,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  swarms  of  lusty 
trout  dart  from  their  hiding-places  to 
fatten  on  the  feast  so  munificently 
provided  for  them  ;  the  tearing  of 
clothes  and  lacerating  of  fiesh — all 
these  were  sufficiently  exasperating  : 
but  when  I  sat  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  straam,  then  it  was  that  the  iron 
entered  into  my  soul  ;  then  it  was  that 
patience  ceased  any  longer  to  be  a 
virtue  ;  that  was  the  last  straw  that 
broke  the  back  of  my  long  sufferiiig 
humanity — for  then  it  was  that  I 
launched  forth  into  soliloquies,  which 
if  free,  unlike  Hamlet's,  from  suicidal 
intimations,  yet  breathed  forth  slaugh- 
ter and  destruction  to  the  wliole  fish 
tribe.  In  the  lall  and  wormwood  of 
my  spirit,  I  felt  sure  that  had  a 
course  of  trout  fishing  upon  one  of 
the  narrowest,  crookedest  and  shadiest 
of  brooks  been  pi'escribed  as  a  test  of 
Job's  patience  boils  would  have  been 
a  highly  unnecessary  and  ridiculous 
superfluity. 
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BY  ALICE  HORTON. 


I  COME  to-night  from  a  strange  sanctuary, 
Where  God  was,  and  the  preacher,  and  two  more  ; 
No  bells  announced  the  solemn  service  hour, 
No  organ  pealed  a  sounding  voluntary. 

The  church  was  of  no  beauteous  conformation, 
No  painted  windows  cast  their  varying  dyes 
Athwart  proud  columns  and  quaint  traceries  ; — 

I  and  one  other  formed  the  congregation. 

TliH  puli)it  was  an  old  bedstead,  the  preacher 
A  bedridden  old  woman,  poor  and  dying, — 
Whose  numbered  moments  were  so  quickly  flying 

That  very  soon  no  human  care  would  reach  her. 

The  bearing  of  the  ills  of  life  and  breath 

For  seventy  years  had  worn  her  strength  away  ; 
Well  had  she  borne  the  burden  of  the  day 

And  now  she  shrank  not  face  to  face  with  death. 

She  seemed  to  watch  the  slowly  setting  sun, 
Whose  rays  upon  her  ivied  lattice  fell, 
As  if  his  course  and  hers  were  parallel, 

As  if  she  felt  that  both  their  sands  were  run. 

We  saw  her  thin  lips  move,  and  heard  her  say. 

Clasping  her  trembling,  shrunken  hands  above  her, 
'  My  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  the  trial's  over  !  * 

And  then  she  made  a  sign  to  us  to  pray. 

After,  to  show  us  in  what  faith  she  died. 

With  trembling  voice  she  sought  aloud  to  read 
The  Church's  oldest,  kindliest,  simplest  creed, 

But  could  not  get  beyond,  '  was  crucified.' 

Then  we,  who  watched  her,  saw  her  brow  o'ercast 

And  her  eyes  fix  with  great  solemnity. 

As  if  their  gaze  would  pierce  eternity  ; 
And  then — the  momentary  shade  was  past. 

There  was  a  sudden  clearing  of  the  brow 
As  the  freed  spirit  passed  with  scarce  a  sigh, 
From  the  poor  prison  of  mortality  ; 

And  shades  of  doubt  and  pain  are  over  now  ! 
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Despite  worn  face  and  tresses  silver-grey, 
Despite  the  battle-marks  of  life  she  bore, 
She  looked  triumphant  as  a  conqueror. 

She  was  most  beautiful  as  there  she  lay. 

"We  covered  not  her  face,  but  left  the  ray 

Of  the  expiring  sun  to  glorify 

Her  features,  who  had  taught  us  how  to  die  ; 
Only  we  closed  her  eyes  and  went  our  way. 

And  walking  homeward  through  the  accustomed  street 
It  struck  me  strangely  to  behold  again 

The  usual  life  of  busy  working-men, — 
To  hear  again  the  work-day  tramp  of  feet. 

To  find  the  old,  diurnal  course  of  things, 

The  creaking  carts,  the  common  sounds  and  cries, — 
The  swallows  skimming  the  canal  for  flies  ; — 

So  near  the  passing  of  the  King  of  Kings  ! 
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BY    CANNIFF    HAIGHT,    TORONTO. 


HI. 

IT  is  a  very  great  pity  that  a  syste- 
matic effort  had  not  been  made 
years  ago  to  collect  interesting  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Province.  A  vast  amount 
of  information  that  would  be  invalu- 
able to  the  future  compiler  of  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  Dominion 
has  been  irretrievably  lost.  The  actors 
who  were  pi'esent  at  the  birth  of  the 
Province  are  gone,  and  many  of  the 
records  have  perished.  But  even  now, 
if  the  Government  would  interest  it- 
self, much  valuable  material,  scattered 
through  the  country,  might  be  recover- 
ed. The  Americans  have  been  always 
alive  to  this  subject,  and  are  constantly 
gathering  up  all  they  can  procure  re- 


lating to  the  early  days  of  their  coun- 
try, and  more  than  that,  they  are 
securing  early  records  and  rare  books 
on  Canada  wherever  they  can  find 
them.  Any  one  who  has  had  occasion 
to  hunt  up  information  respecting  this 
Province,  even  fifty  years  ago,  knows 
the  ditficulty  and  even  impossibility, 
in  some  cases,  of  procuring  wliat  one 
wants.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
important  and  enterprising  capital  city 
of  Toronto,  with  its  numerous  educa- 
tional and  professional  institutions,  is 
without  a  free  public  library  in  keep- 
ing with  its  other  advantages.  This 
is  a  serious  want  to  the  well-being  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
The  benefits  conferred  by  free  access 
to  a  large  collection  of  standard  books 
is  incalculable,    and    certainly    every 
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Canadian  would  take  pride  in  as  com- 
plete a  list  of  works  and  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  land  of  his  birth  as  could  be 
got  together.  There  are  hundreds  of 
men,  both  old  and  young,  in  this  city 
to  day  whose  leisure  hours  are  worse 
than  wasted,  and  whose  lives  might  be 
turned  to  better  account  if  this  boon 
weregrantedtheni.  The  policy  hitherto 
of  our  Government  has  been  in  most 
respects  a  liberal  one.  It  has  placed 
our  educational  institutions  on  a  foot- 
ing that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
country.  It  has  provided  asylums  for 
the  insane  and  imbecile  ;  institutes 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  ;  reformatories, 
etc., and  all  onascaleof  great  liberality. 
It  has  founded  an  agricultural  college, 
and  has  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  mechanics'  institutes  by  annual 
gi'ants.  Why  not  endow  a  free  library 
which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Pro- 
vince ]  Could  it  do  a  better  or  more 
popular  thing  ? 

The  publishing  interests  of  the  Pro- 
vince were  very  small  in  1830.  All  the 
school  and  miscellaneous  books  were 
imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
there  wasbut  little  alteration  in  this  re- 
spect for  fifteen  years  afterwards.  But 
from  the  imion  of  the  Provinces,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  school  sys- 
tem, an  end  was  put  to  the  use  of  Ame- 
rican school  books.  This  gave  an  impet- 
us to  publishing,  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing until  nearly  all  the  books  used 
in  our  schools  are  not  only  printed  at 
home,  but  many  of  them  are  the  work 
of  our  own  writers.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  when,  or  by  whom,  the 
tirst  book  in  the  Province  was  pub- 
lished. The  earliest  that  1  remember  to 
have  seen,  except  the  Statutes  and  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Assembly,  are 
now  lying  before  me.  The  one  a  law 
book  in  two  volumes,  full  calf,  entitled 
'  Reports  of  Cases,  lirc,  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  York,  U.  C,  by  Thos. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  York,  17.  C.  Pi-int- 
ed  by  John  Carey,  King  Street,  182S.' 
The  other,  a  volume  also  in  calf  bind- 
ing, is  '  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  by 


Mr.  Gait.  First  Canadian  Edition. 
Henry  Chapman,  publisher,  Niagara, 
183L'  This  book  is  noticeable  for  its- 
neat  typography  and  binding. 

Our  publishers  have  by  no  means 
confined  themselves  to  school  books. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  larger 
number  of  miscellaneous  books,  by 
Canadian  authors,  and  reprints  of  for- 
eign works,  have  been  produced,  equal 
in  every  respect  either  to  English  or 
American  issues.  The  want  of  an  in- 
ternational co])yright  law  has  enabled 
American  publishing  houses,  for  the 
last  half  century,  to  amass  fortunes 
out  of  the  brain-work  of  English  writ- 
ers. Our  publishers  have  been  taking- 
a  leaf  from  their  book,  and  have  been 
reproducing  popular  American  books 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  So  long  as- 
the  American  publisher  could  pirate 
from  the  woi'ld  with  impunity,  he  did 
not  want  any  protection,  but  now, 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
popular  writers  at  home,  he  finds  him- 
self placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
The  old  Adam  having  a  tight  grip  of 
his  acquisitiveness,  he  is  rather  puzzled 
how  to  steer  his  course,  so  that  he  can 
be  protected  on  one  hand,  and  continue 
his  piracies  as  of  old  on  the  other. 
Men  who  have  grown  fat  by  illegiti- 
mate practices,  as  a  rule,  do  not  submit 
with  a  good  grace  when  the  tables  are 
turned  on  them,  and  since  our  Cana- 
dian publishers  have  been  taking  a 
hand  in  the  game,  the  light  is  be- 
gining  to  dawn  upon  our  friends 
across  the  line,  and  this  bit  of  side 
play,  which  has  been  going  on  in  Can- 
ada, may  be  the  means,  after  a  while, 
of  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  this 
much-discussed  question.  Not  long 
since,  while  in  one  of  our  book-stores, 
an  American  came  in  and  asked  fur  a 
Canadian  copy  of  '  Betsy  Bobbits,'  re- 
marking that  many  American  books 
could  be  had  over  here  for  almost  a 
quarter  the  price  they  were  sold  at  in 
the  States,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  said 
he,  and  hope  you  Canadians  will  keep 
at  it,  for  we  have  been  stealing  books 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  if  there 
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is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice,   | 
it's  about  time  it  showed  its  hand. 

The  first  printing  office  in  the  Pro-   I 
vince  was  established  by  Louis  Roy, 
in  April,  1793,*  at  Newark  (Niagara), 
and  from  it  was  issued  the  Upper  Can- 
ada Gazette,  or  American  Oraclej'f  a 
formidable  name  for  a  sheet  15  by  9  ' . 
It  was  an  official  organ  and  newspaper 
combined,  and  when  a  weekly  journal 
of  this  size  could  furnish  the  current 
news  of  the  day,  and  the  Government 
notices  as  well,  one,  looking  at  it  by 
the  light  of   the  present  day,  cannot 
help  thinking  that  publishing  a  paper 
was  up  hill  work.   Other  journals  were 
started,    and    after    running    a    brief 
course,  expired  ;  and  when  one  remem- 
bers the  tedious  means  of  communica- 
tion in  a  country  almost  without  roads, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  items  of  news, 
it  does  not  seem   strange   that  those 
early  adventures  were  short  lived.    But 
as  time  wore  on,  one  after  another  suc- 
ceeded   in    getting   a   foot-hold,    and 
found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  the 
settler.     They  were  invariably  small, 
and  printed   on  coarse  paper.      Some- 
times  even  this   gave    out,    and  the 
])rinter  had  to  i-esort  to  blue  wrapping 
paper  to   enable  him    to   present  his 
readers  with  the  weekly  literary  feast. 
In   1830,  the  number    had    increased 
from  the  humble  beginning  in  the  then 
capital   of  Upper  Canada,  to  twenty 
papers,  and  of  these  the  following  still 
survive  : — The  Chronicle  and  News,  of 
Kingston,   established  1810;    Brock- 
ville  llecorder,  1820  ;  St.  Catharine's 
Journal,  1824  ;  Christian   Guardian, 
1829.     There  are  now  in  Ontario  37 
daily    papers,    4    semi-weekly,    1    tri- 
weekly,  282    weeklies,  27    monthlies, 
and  2  semi-monthlies,  making  a  total 
of   353.      Tlie  honour  of  establishing 
the  first  daily  paper  belongs  to  the  late 
Dr.  Barker,  of  Kingston,   founder  of 
the  British  Whig,  in' 1834. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  can 

*  Mr.  Bourinot,  in  the  Feljruary  Canadian 
Monthly,  says  this  was  in  1703,  no  doubt  a 
typographical  error. 

t  '  Toronto  of  Old.' 
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give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  progress  the 
Province  has  made  than  a  comparison 
of  the  papers  published  now  with  those 
of  1830.  The  smallness  of  the  sheets, 
and  the  meagreness  of  reading  mat- 
ter, the  absence  of  advertisements,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  limited  way,  and  the 
typographical  work,  make  us  think 
that  our  fathers  were  a  good-natured, 
easy-going,  kind  of  people,  or  they 
would  never  have  put  up  with  such 
apologies  for  newspapers.  Dr.  Scad- 
ding,  in  'Toronto  of  Old,'  gives  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  amusing  items 
respecting  the  '  Early  Press.'  He 
states  that  the  whole  of  the  editorial 
matter  of  the  Gazette  and  Oracle,  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  1802,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :— '  The  Printer  presents  his 
congratulatory  compliments  to  his 
customers  on  the  new  year.'  If  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,  this  is  a  chef  d^euvre. 
On  another  occasion,  the  publisher 
apologises  for  the  non  appearance  of 
his  paper,  by  saying,  '  The  Printer 
having  been  called  to  York  last  week 
upon  business,  is  humbly  tendered  to 
his  readers  as  an  apology  for  the 
Gazette's  not  appearing.'  This  was 
another  entire  editorial,  and  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  taken  the  read- 
ers long  to  get  at  the  pith  of  it.  What 
would  be  said  over  such  an  announce 
ment  in  these  days  ? 

We  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  the  advance  the  Press  has  made, 
both  in  number  and  influence,  in  On- 
tario. The  leading  })apers  are  ably 
conducted,  liberally  supported,  and 
will  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
any  country.  Various  causes  have  led 
to  this  result.  The  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  the  increase  of  im- 
migration, the  springing  up  of  railway 
communication,  the  extension  and  per- 
fecting of  telegraphy,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  com|>leteuess  and  efficiency  of 
our  school  system  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, have  worked  changes  not  to  be 
mistaken.  These  are  the  sure  indices 
of  our  progress  and  enlightenment,  the 
unerring  registers  that  mark  our  ad- 
vancement   as    a    people    now,    and 
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will  likely  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

The  only  bank  in  the  Province,  in 
1830,  was  that  of  the  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000. 
There  are  now  nine  chartered  banks 
owned  in  Ontario,  with  a  capital  of 
$17,000,000,  and  there  are  seven 
banks  owned,  with  one  exception,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  having  offi- 
ces in  all  the  principal  towns.  There 
are  also  numbers  of  private  banks  and 
loan  companies,  the  latter  representing 
a  capital  of  over  $;20,000,000.  This  is 
a  prolific  growth  in  half  a  century, 
and  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  material 
success. 

Insurance  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in 
1830,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  make 
some  provision  against  accidents  by 
fire.  Since  then  the  business  has  grown 
to  immense  jiroportions.  According  to 
the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, for  the  31st  December,  1879, 
the  assets  of  Canadian  Life,  Fire,  Ma- 
rine, Accident,  and  Guarantee  Com- 
panies were  $10,346,587.  British, 
doing  business  in  Canada,  $6,838,309. 
American,  ditto,  $  1 ,685,599.  Of  Mu- 
tual Companies,  there  are  91:  in  On- 
tario, with  a  total  income  for  1879  of 
$185,579,  and  an  expenditure  of 
$455,861.* 

Fifty  years  ago  the  revenue  of  Up- 
per Canada  was  £112,166  13s.  4d.  ; 
the  amount  of  duty  collected  £9,283 
19s.  The  exports  amounted  to  £1,- 
555,404,andtheimportsto£l,502,914. 
There  were  twenty-seven  ports  of  en- 
try and  thirty-one  collectors  of  cus- 
toms. From  the  last  published  official 
reports  we  learn  that  the  revenue  for 
Ontario  in  1879  was  $4,018,287.  That 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 
1880,  the  exports  were  $28,063,980, 
and  imports  $27,869,444  ;  amount  of 
duty  collected,  $5,086,579  ;  also  that 
there  are  fifty -six  ports  of  entry  and 

*  Inspector  of  Insuraiice  Report,  1880. 


thirty-eight    outposts,   with    seventy- 
three  collectors.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures in  the  [)rogress  of  Canada  is  the 
rapid  giowth  of  its  marine.  It  is 
conectly  stated  to  rank  fourth  as  to 
tonnage  in  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
world.  The  United  States,  with  its 
fifty-four  millions  of  peojile,  and  im- 
mense coast  line  exceeds  us  but  by  a 
very  little,  while  in  ocean  steamers  we 
are  ahead.  In  fact,  the  Allan  Line  is 
one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  This  is 
something  for  a  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  five-andahalf  millions 
to  boast  of,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  thing.  "We  have  been  spoken 
of  as  a  })eople  wanting  enterprise — 
a  good-natured,  phlegmatic  set — but  it 
is  a  libel  disproved  by  half  a  century's 
progress.  We  have  successfully  car- 
ried out  some  of  the  grandest  enter- 
])rises  on  this  Continent.  At  Mon- 
treal we  have  the  finest  docks  in 
America  ;  our  canals  are  unequalled  ; 
our  country  is  intersected  by  rail- 
roads ;  every  town  and  village  in  the 
land  is  linked  together  by  telegraph 
wires,  and  we  have  probably  more 
miles  of  both,  according  to  population, 
than  any  other  people.  The  inland 
pjosition  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
although  having  the  chain  of  great 
lakes  lying  along  its  southern  border, 
never  festered  a  love  for  a  sea-faring 
life.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  i)ursuits  of  the  people,  who  were 
nearly  all  agriculturists.  But  the 
produce  had  to  be  moved,  and  the 
means  were  forthcoming  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  The  great 
watercourse  which  led  to  the  sea- 
ports of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  owing 
to  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
could  only  be  navigated  by  the  bat- 
teaux  and  Durham  boats,  and  the  navi- 
gator, after  overcoming  these  difficul- 
ties and  laying  his  course  through 
the  noble  lake  from  which  our  Pro- 
vince   takes    its    name    encountered 

*  Canniff. 
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the  Falls  of  Niagara.  This  was  a 
huge  barrier  across  his  path  which  he 
had  no  possible  means  of  surmounting. 
When  the  Town  of  Niagara  was 
leached  vessels  had  to  be  discharged 
and  the  freight  carted  round  the  Falls 
to  Chippawa.  This  was  a  tedious 
matter,  and  a  great  drawback  to 
settlement  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province.  Early  in  the  century,  the 
Hon.  Hamilton  Merritt  conceived  the 
plan  of  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  by  a  canal,  and  succeeded  in 
gettino;  the  Government  to  assume  the 
project  in  182i.  It  was  a  great  work 
for  a  young  country  to  undertake,  but 
it  was  pushed  on,  and  completed  in 
1830.  From  that  time  to  this  vessels 
have  been  enabled  to  pass  from  one 
lake  to  the  other.  This,  with  the  Sault 
Ste  Marie  canal,  and  those  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  enables  a  vessel  to  pass 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
ocean.  The  Rideau  Canal,  under- 
taken about  the  same  time  as  the 
Welland  Canal,  was  also  completed 
in  the  same  year.  It  was  constructed 
principally  for  military  purposes, 
though  at  one  time  quite  a  large 
amount  of  freight  came  up  the  Ottawa 
and  tlience  by  this  canal  to  Kingston. 
The  St.  Lawrence  was  the  only  chan- 
nel for  freight  going  east.  All  the 
rapids  were  navigable  with  the  bat- 
teaux  except  the  Lachine,  and  up 
to  1830  there  was  a  line  of  these 
boats  running  from  Belleville  to  Mon- 
treal. * 


*  The  reader  may  be  interested  in  learning 
the  amount  of  produce  shipijed  from  the  Pro- 
vince in  18>!0,  via  the  St.  ]ja\vrence,  and  the 
mode  of  its  conveyance.  It  is  certainly  a  mark- 
ed contra^5t,  uot  only  t^)  the  present  facilities 
for  carrying  freight,  but  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce, etc.,  going  east  and  coming  west. 
Statement  of  pi-oduce  imported  into  Lower 
Canada  through  the  Port  of  Coteau  du  Lac, 
to  December  30th,  1830,  in  584  Durham 
boats  and  731  batteaux  :  133,141  bis.  flour ; 
2(j,084  bis.  ashes  ;  14,110  bis.  pork  ;  1,027 
bis.  beef ;  4,881  bus.  corn  and  rye  ;  280,322 
bus.  wheat ;  1,875  bis.  corn  meal  ;  245  bis. 
and  9.55  kegs,  lard  ;  27  bis.  and  858  kegs, 
butter;  203  bis.  and  29  hds,  tallow  ;  625  bis. 
apples;  210  bis.  raw  hides  ;  148  hds.  and  361 
kegs,  tobacco  ;  1,021  casks  and  3  hds.  whis- 
key  and   spirits ;    2,030   hogs.     Quantity  of 


Our  canal  system  was  completed  fifty 
years  ago,  and  all  that  has  been  done 
since  is  the  enlarging  and  keeping 
them  in  repair.  The  total  number  of 
miles  of  canals  in  the  Province  are  136, 

Thenumberof  vessels  composiiigour 
marine  in  1830  is  as  follows  :  12. stea- 
mers and  1 10  sailing  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  14,300;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  at  this  date  the  tonnage  on 
the  lakes  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  steam 
vessels  now  owned  by  the  Province  is 
385,  with  657*  sailing  vessels,  having 
a  total  tonnage  of  137,481,  which  at 
§30  per  ton  would  make  uur  shipping 
interest  amount  to  i?4,124,430. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  these 
last  few  years  to  protect  the  sailor 
fi'om  disaster  and  loss.  Independ- 
ant  of  marine  charts  that  give  the 
soundings  of  all  navigable  waters, 
buoys  mark  the  shoals  and  obstruc- 
tions to  the  entrance  of  harbours  or 
the  windings  of  intricate  channels ; 
and  from  dangerous  rocks  and  bold 
headlands,  jutting  out  in  the  course  of 
vessels,  flash  out  through  the  storm 
and  darkness  of  the  long  dreary  night 
the  brilliant  light  from  the  dome  of 
the  lighthouse,  warning  the  sailor  to 
keep  away.  By  a  system  of  revolving 
and  particoloured  lights  the  mariner 
is  enabled  to  tell  where  he  is  and  to 
lay  his  course  so  as  to  avoid  the  disas- 
ter that  might  otherwise  overtake  him. 
There  are  now  149t  lighthous-es  in  the 
Ontario  division  :  in  1830  there  were 
only  four.  Another  great  boon  to  the 
mariner  of  the  present  day  is  the 
meteorological  service,  by  which  he  is 
warned  of  appi'oaching  storms.  It  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  telegraphy  that 
this  discovery  has  been  made  practi- 
cally available  ;  and  the  system  has 
been  so  perfected  that  weather  changes 
can  be  told  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
merchandise  brought  to  Upper  Canada  in  the 
same  year,  8,244  tons.— Journal  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  1831. 

*  Report  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1880. 
t  Ibid. 
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vance,  -with  almost  positive  certainty. 
We  have  fourteen  drum  stations, 
eiglit  of  which  are  on  Lake  Ontario, 
four  on  Lake  Huron,  and  two  on  tlie 
Georgian  Bay. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 
the  first  in  Canada,  was  organized  in 
1847.  It  has  1,647  offices  in  the 
Dominion,  12,703  miles  of  poles,  and 
21,568  of  wire.  Number  of  messages 
for  current  year,  2,112,161  ;  earnings, 
$550,840.  The  Dominion  Company 
reports  608  offices,  5,112  miles  of 
poles,  and  11,501  of  wire.  Number 
of  messages,  734,522  ;  gross  earnings, 
.$229,994.  This  gives  a  total  of  17,845 
miles  of  telegraph,  2,282  offices, 
2,846,623  messages,  and  gross  earn- 
ings amounting  to  $780,834.* 

The  administration  of  justice  cost 
the  Province,  in  1830,  $23,000,  and 
according  to  the  latest  official  returns 
$274,013 — a  very  striking  proof  that 
our  propensity  to  litigate  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
numbers.  There  were  four  Superior 
Judges,  of  whom  the  Hon.  John 
Beverley  Robinson  was  made  Chief- 
Justice  in  1830,  at  a  salary  of 
$0,000  ;  the  remaining  judges  received 
$3,600  each.  Besides  these  there 
were  eleven  District  Judges,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  of  country 
embraced  in  these  sections,  and  the 
distance  jux-ors  and  others  had  to 
travel,  the  Court  of  Sessions  was  held 
frequently  in  alternate  places  in  the 
district.  In  the  Midland  District, 
this  court  was  held  in  Kingston  and 
Adolphustown.  The  latter  j>lace  had 
been  laid  out  for  a  town  by  some  far- 
seeing  individual,  but  it  never  even 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  villa<ie. 
There  was,  besides  the  court-house,  a 
tavern,  a  foundry,  a  (Jhurch  of  Eng- 
land— one  of  the  first  in  the  Province 
—  the  old  homestead  of  the  Hager- 
mans,  near  the  wharf  ;  a  small  build- 
ing occupied  for  a  time  by  the  father 
of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  as  a  store. 


*  Annual  Report  of  Montreal  and  Domin- 
ion Telegraph  I'ompaniei,  1881. 


and  where  the  futui-e  statesman^ 
romped  in  his  youth,  and  four 
l)rivate  residences  close  at  hand. 
When  the  court  was  held  there,  which 
often  lasted  a  week  or  more,  judge 
jury,  lawyers  and  litigants  had  to  be 
billeted  around  the  neighbourhood. 
As  a  rule,  they  fared  pretty  well,  for 
the  people  in  that  section  were  well 
off,  and  there  was  rarely  any  charge 
for  board.  The  courts  comprised  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  Court  of  Requests.  The 
latter  was  similar  to  our  Division 
Court,  and  was  presided  over  by  a 
commissioner  or  resident  magistrate. 
The  Quarter  Sessions  had  control  of 
nearly  all  municipal  affairs,  but  when 
the  Municipal  Law  came  into  force, 
these  matters  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  County  Councils.  The  machineiy 
in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  justice  has  been  largely  augmented^ 
for,  beside  the  additional  courts,  we 
have  six  Superior  Court  Judges,  one 
Chancellor,  two  Vice-Chancellors,  one- 
Chief-Justice,  three  Queen's  Bench, 
three  Common  Pleas,  three  Court  of 
Appeal  Judges,  and  thirty-eight 
County  Court  Judges. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
Province  in  1830  were  very  small  in- 
deed. 1  have  been  unable  to  put  my 
hand  on  any  reliable  information  re- 
specting this  matter  at  that  time,  but 
from  my  own  recollection  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  I  know  that  very  lit- 
tle had  been  done  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  even  the  most  common  articles 
in  use.  Everything  was  imported  save 
tho.se  things  that  were  made  at  home. 
From  the  first  grist  mill,  built  below 
Kingston  by  the  Government  for  the 
settlers — and  to  which  my  grandfather 
carried  his  first  few  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a  canoe  down  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  a 
di>itance  of  thirty-five  miles — the  mills 
at  length  increased  to  303.  They  were 
small, and  the  great  proportion  had  but 
a  single  run  of  stones.  The  constant  de- 
mand for  lumber  for  building  purposes 
in  every  settlement,  necessitated  the 
building    of    saw-mills,    and    in    each. 
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-township,  wherever  there  was  a  creek 
or  stream  upon  which  a  sufficient  head 
of  water  could  be  procured  to  give 
power,  there  was  a  rude  mill,  with  its 
single  upright  saw.  Getting  out  logs 
in  the  winter  was  a  part  of  the  regular 
programme  of  every  farmer  who  had 
pine  timber,  and  in  si)ring,  for  a  short 
time,  the  mill  was  kept  going,  and  the 
lumber  taken  home.  According  to  the 
returns  made  to  the  Government,  there 
were  429  of  these  mills  in  the  Pro- 
vince at  that  time.*  There  were  also 
foundries  where  ploughs  were  made, 
and  other  implements,  and  a  few  Full- 
ing mills,  where  the  home-made  flannel 
was  converted  into  the  thick  coarse 
-cloth  known  as  full  cloth,  a  warm  and 
serviceable  article,  as  many  no  doubt 
remember.  Carding  machines,  which 
had  pretty  much  entirely  relieved  the 
housewife  from  using  hand  cards  in 
making  rolls  also  were  in  existence. 
There  were  also  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, and  a  paper  mill,  on  the  Don,  at 
York.  This  was  about  the  sum  total 
of  our  manufacturing  enterprises  at 
'that  date. 

There  are  now  508  grist  and  flour 
mills,  not  quite  double  the  number, 
but  owing  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  the  producing 
capacity  has  largely  increased.  Very 
few  mills  at  the  present  time  have  less 
than  two  run  of  stones,  and  a  great 
many  have  four  and  even  more,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  saw  mills, 
of  which  there  are  853.  There  are 
many  in  the  Province  capable  of 
tiirning  out  nearly  as  much  lumber  in 
twelve  months  as  all  the  mills  did  flfty 
years  ago.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  we  have  made  much  pro- 
gress in  manufactures  of  any  kind. 
Whatever  the  hindrances  were,  judging 
from  the  numei^ous  factories  that  are 
springing  into  existence  all  over  the 
Dominion,  they  seem  to  have  been  re- 
moved, and  capitalists  are  embarking 
their  money  in  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
ituring  enterprises.     There  is  no  way. 


*  Journals,  House  of  Assembly,  1831. 


SO  far  as  I  know,  of  getting  at  the 
value,  annually,  produced  by  our  mills 
and  factories,  except  from  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  Returns  for  1880,  and 
this  only  gives  the  exports,  which  are 
but  a  fraction  of  the  grand  total.  Our 
woollen  mills  turned  out  last  year  up- 
wards of  $4,000,000,t  of  which  we  ex- 
ported $222,425.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  produce  of  what  are  called 
custom  mills.  There  are  224  foundries, 
285  tanneries,  164  woollen  mills,  74 
carding  and  fulling  mills,  1.37  cheese 
factories,  127  agricultural  and  imple- 
ment factories,  92  breweries,  8  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  5  button  factories, 
1  barley  mill,  2  carpet  factories,  4  che- 
mical works,  9  rope  and  twine  factor- 
ies, 9  cotton  mills,  3  crockery  kilns,  11 
flax  mills,  4  glass  works,  1 1  glove  fac- 
tories, 7  glue  factories,  9  hat  factories, 
12  knitting  factories,  9  oatmeal  mills, 
9  organ  factories,  10  piano  factories, 
25  paper  mills,  4  rubber  factories,  6 
shoddy  mills,  3  sugar  reflnei'ies,  mak- 
ing, with  the  flour  and  saw  mills, 
2,642.  Besides  these,  there  are  car- 
riage, cabinet,  and  other  factories  and 
shops,  to  the  number  of  3,848.  The 
value  of  flour  exported  was$l, 547, 910 ; 
of  sawn  lumber,  .$4,137,062;  of  cheese, 
$1,199,973  ;  of  flax,  $95,292  ;  of  oat- 
meal, $215,131,  and  of  other  manufac- 
tures, $1,100,605. 

We  may  further  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress we  have  made  by  giving  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  trade  of  Toronto  in 
1880,  taken  from  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in 
the  Globe  last  January.  The  whole- 
sale trade  is  placed  at  $30,650,000 ; 
produce,  $23,000,000  ;  a  few  leading 
factoi-ies,  $1,770,000  ;  live  stock,  local 
timber  trade,  distilling  and  brewing, 
and  coal,  $8,910,000  ;  in  all,  $64,330,- 
000, — a  gross  sum  more  than  ten  times 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  trade  of 
the  whole  Province  flfty  years  ago. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  our 
growth  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
cities  and  towns.     Some  of  these  were 

f  Monetary  Times,  Uecember,  17,  18 
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1S81. 
86,445 
14,093 
35,965 

9,626 
9,890 


9,516 
7,608 

3,G81 
4,957 
5,888 
6,815 
5,081 

4,322 


not  even  laid  out  in  1830,  and  otbei-s 
hardly  deserved  the  humhle  distinc- 
tion of  a  village.  The  difference  will 
be  more  apparent  by  giving  the  popu- 
lation, as  far  as  possible,  then  and 
now,  of  a  number  of  the  principal 
places : — 

1830. 

Toronto 2,860 

Xinpston 3,587 

Hamilton, including  township  '3,013 
Jjondoii,  including  township   2,415 

Brantford,  laid  out  in  1830  .  .  

Guelph,  including  township   .    778 
St.  Catharines,  population  in 

1845,3,500 

Ottawa,  contained  150  houses 

Belleville,  incorporated  1835. .  

Brockville ..1,130 

Napanee,  population  in  1845. 

500 

Cobourg  

Port  Hope .    

Peterboro',  laid  out  in  1826  . 

Lindsay,  "  1833  . .  

Barrie,  "  1832  . .  • 

Ingersoll  "  1831  . .  

Woodstock, population  inl845, 

1,085 5,373 

Chatham,  settled  in  1830 7,881 

Stratford,  laid  out  in  1833. . . .  8,240 

Sarnia,  laid  out  in  1833 3,874 

T  have  largely  exceeded  the  limit  of 
my  contribution,  and  must  bring  it  to 
a  close.  The  suVjject  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  every  Cana- 
dian, and  I  hope  the  humble  effort  I 
have  made  to  show  what  we  have  done 
during  the  fifty  years  that  are  gone 
will  induce  some  one  better  qualified 
to  go  over  the  same  ground,  and  put 
it  in  a  more  attractive  and  effective 
shape.  It  is  a  period  in  our  history 
which  must  ever  demand  attention, 
and  although  our  Province  had  been 
settled  for  nearly  half  a  century  prior 
to  1830,  it  was  not  until  after  that, 
that  men  of  intelligence  began  to  look 
ai'ound  them,  and  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  shaping  the  future  of  their 
country.  There  were  many  failures, 
but  the  practical  sense  of  the  people 
surmounted  them,  and  pushed  on.  All 
were  awake  to  the  value  of  their  herit- 
age, and  contributed  their  share  to  ex- 
tend its  influence;  and  so  we  have  gone 
on  breasting  manfully  political,  com- 
mercial, and  other  dithculties,  but  al- 
ways advancing; and  whatever  maybe 


said  about  the  growth  of  other  parts 
of  America,  figures  will  show  that 
Canada  is  to  the  front.  At  the  Pro- 
vincial Exhibition  in  Ottawa,  1879, 
the  Governor  of  Vermont,  in  his  ad- 
dress, stated  (what  we  already  knew), 
that  Canada  had  outstripped  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment, during  recent  years, and  the 
Governors  of  Ohio  and  Maine  endorsed 
the  statement.  We  have  a  grand  coun- 
try, and  I  believe  a  grand  future. 

'  Fair  land  of  peace  I   to  Britain's  rule  and 

throne 
Adherent  still,  yet  happier  than  alone. 
And  free  as  happy,  and  as  brave  as  free. 
Proud  are  thy  children,  justly  proud  of  thee. 
Few  are  the  years  that  have  sufficed  to  change 
This   whole   broad   land   by   transformation 

strange. 
Once  far  and  wide  the  inibroken  forest  spread 
Their  lonely  waste,  mysterious  and  dread — 
Forest,  whose  echoes  never  had  been  stirred 
By  the  sweet  musio  of  an  English  word, 
Where  only  rang  the  red-browed  hunter's  yell. 
And  the  wolf's  howl,  through  the  dark  sun- 
less dell. 
Now  fruitful  field  and  waving  orchard  trees 
Spread  their  rich   treasures  to   the  summer 

breeze. 
Yonder,  in  queenly  pride,  a  city  stands, 
Whence  stately  vessels  speed  to  distant  lands; 
Here  smiles   a  hamlet  through  embow'ring 

green. 
And  there  the  statelier  village  spires  are  seen; 
Here  by  the  brook-side  clacks  the  noisy  mill, 
There  the   white   homestead  nestles  on  the 

hill  : 
The  modest  school-house  here  flings  wide  its 

door 
To  smiling  crowds  that  seek  its  simple  lore  ; 
There   Learning's   statelier  fane  of  massive 

walls 
Woos  the  yoiuig  aspirant  to  classic  halls. 
And  bids  him  in  her  hoarded  treasures  find 
The   gathered   wealth   of    all   earth's  gifted 

minds.' — Pamelia  S.  Vining. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  acci- 
dentally came  across '  Tlie  Canadas,ii:c. , ' 
by  Andrew  Picken,  ]ml)lished  in  Lon- 
don, 1832,  a  work  which  I  had  never 
previously  met  with.  It  is  written 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
intending  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and 
contains  notices  of  the  most  important 
places  in  both  Provinces.  I  have  made 
the  following  extracts,  thinking  that 
they  would  prove  interesting  to  those- 
of  my  readers  who  wish  to  get  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  our  towns  and  villages 
fifty  years  ago. 
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'  The  largest  and  most  populous  of 
tlie  towns  in  Upper  Canada,  and  call- 
ed the  key  to  the   Province,  is  King- 
ston,  advantageously  situated   at  the 
head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  Lake  Ontario.   Its 
])opulation  is  now  about  -IjSOO  souls  ; 
it  is  a  military  post  of  importance,  as 
well  as  a  naval  depot,  and  from  local 
position  and  advantages  is  well  sus- 
ceptible of  fortification.     It  contains 
noble  dock-yards  and  conveniences  for 
ship-building.     Its  bay   affords,   says 
Howinson,  so  fine  a  harbour,  that  a 
vessel  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  guns 
can  lie  close  to  the  quay,  and  the  mer- 
cantile importance  it  has  now  attained, 
as  a  commercial  entrepot  between  Mon- 
treal below  and    the   western  settle- 
ments on  the  lakes  above,  may  be  in- 
ferred, among  other  things,  from  the 
wharfs  on  the  river  and  the  many  spa- 
cious and   well  filled   warehouses  be- 
hind them,  as   well  as  the  numerous 
stores  and  mercantile  employes  within 
the  town.     The  streets  are  regularly 
formed  upon  the  right  angular  plan, 
which  is  the  favourite  in  new  settle- 
ments, but  they  are  not  paved  ;  and 
though  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
limestone,    inexhaustible    quarries  of 
which  lie  in   the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  and  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  it  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  i"emarkable  or  interesting 
in  the  appearance  of  either  the  sti-eets 
or  the  buildings.      The  opening  of  the 
Rideau   Canal  here,  which,  with   the 
intermediate  lakes,  forms  a  junction 
between  the  Ontai-io  and  other  lakes 
above,  the   St.   Lawrence  below,  and 
the  Ottawa,  opposite  Hull,  in  its  rear, 
with  all  the  intervening  districts  and 
townships,    will    immensely    increase 
the  importance  of  this  place  ;   and  its 
convenient  hotels  already  aftbrd  com- 
fortable accommodation  to  the  host  of 
travellers  that  are  continually  passing 
between  the  Upper  and   Lower  Pro- 
vinces,  as   well  as    to  and   from  the 
States  on    the  opposite    side  of    the 
river. 


I        '  York  is  well  situated  on  the  north 
i    side  of  an  excellent  harbour  on  the 
lake.      It  contains  the  public  buildings 
of  the   Province,   viz.,   the   House  of 
;    Assembly,  where  the  Px-ovincial  Par- 
liament generally  holds  its  sittings  ; 
the  Government  House  ;  the  Provin- 
cial Bank  ;  a  College  ;  a  Court-House ; 
a  hall  for  the  Law  Society  ;  a  gaol ;  an 
Episcopal  Church  ;  a  Baptist  Chapel 
(Methodist)  ;  a  Scots'  Kirk  ;  a  Garri- 
son near  the  town,  with  barracks  for 
the  troops  usually  stationed  here,  and 
a  battery  which  protects  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.      Regularly  laid  out 
under  survey,  as  usual,  the  streets  of 
j    the   town    are    spacious,    the    houses 
mostly  built  of    wood,    but  many  of 
;    them  of  brick  and  stone.     The  popu- 
lation amounts  now  to  between  four 
and  five  thousand. 
I        '  By -Town,  situated  on  the  southern 
I    bank  of  the  Ottawa,  a  little  below  the 
Chaudiei-e   Falls  and  opposite  to  the 
flourishing  Village  of  Hull,  in  Lower 
Canada,  stands  upon  a  bold  eminence, 
surrounding  a  bay  of  the  grand  river, 
and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  canal, 
which  here  meets  it.     Laid  out  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  streets  crossing  at 
right  angles,  the  number  of  houses  are 
already  about  150,  most  of  which  are 
wood,    and    many    built    with    much 
taste.      Three   stone  barracks  and  a 
large  and  commodious  hospital,  built 
also  of  stone,  stand  conspicuous  on  the 
elevated  banks   of  the   bay  ;  and  the 
elegant  residence  of  Colonel  By,  the 
commanding  Eoyal  Engineer  of  that 
station. 

*  The  town-plot  of  Petex-borough  is 
in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Monaghan.  It  is  laid  out  in 
half  acres,  the  streets  nearly  at  right- 
angles  with  the  river;  park  lots  of 
nine  acres  each  are  reserved  near  the 
town.  The  patent  fee  on  each  is  £8, 
provincial  currency,  and  office  fees 
and  agency  will  increase  it  15s.  or 
20s.  more. 

'The  settlement  commenced  in  1825, 
at  which  time  it  formed  a  depot  of  the 
emigration  under  the  Hon.  P.  Robin- 
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son.  The  situation  is  most  favourable, 
being  an  elevated  sandy  plain,  water- 
ed by  a  creek,  which  discharges  into 
the  river  below  the  turn.  The  coxin- 
try  round  is  fertile,  and  there  is  great 
water-power  in  the  town-plot,  on 
which  mills  aie  now  being  built  Vjy 
Government.  These  mills  are  on  an 
extensive  scale,  being  calculated  to 
pack  forty  barrels  of  flour,  and  the 
sawmill  to  cut  3,000  feet  of  boards, 
per  diem. 

•  The  situation  of  Cobourg  is  healthy 
and  pleasant.  It  stands  immediately 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  1812, 
it  had  only  one  house  ;  it  now  contains 
upwards  of  forty  houses,  an  Episcopal 
church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  two  good 
inns,  four  stores,  a  distillery,  an  exten- 
sive grist  mill;  and  the  population  may 
be  estimated  at  about  350  souls. 

'  The  two  projected  towns  of  most 
consideration  in  this  district  (London 
district),  however,  are  London-on-the- 
Thames,  further  inland,  and  Goderich, 
recently  founded  by  the  Canada  Com- 
pany, on  Lake  Huron.  London  is  yet 
but  inconsidei-able,  but  from  its  posi- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  country, 
is  likely  to  become  of  some  importance 
hereafter,  when  the  extreme  wilds  be- 
come more  settled.  The  town  is  quite 
new,  not  containing  above  forty  or  fifty 
houses,  all  of  bright  boards  and  shin- 
gles. The  streets  and  gardens  full  of 
black  stumps,  etc.  They  were  biiild- 
ing  a  church,  and  had  finished  a  hand- 
some Gothic  court-house,  which  must 
have  been  a  costly  work. 

'  Guelph — Much  of    this  tract  be- 


longs to  the  Canada  Company,  who 
have  built,  nearly  in  its  centre,  the 
town  of  Guelph,  upon  a  small  river, 
called  the  Speed,  a  remote  bi-anch  of 
theOuse,or  Grand  Eiver.  This  import- 
ant and  rapidly  rising  town,  which  is 
likely  to  become  the  cajutal  of  the  dis- 
trict, was  founded  by  Mr.  Gait,  for  the 
Company,  on  St.  George's  day,  1827, 
and  already  contains  between  100  and 
200  houses,  several  shops,  a  handsome 
market-house,  near  the  centre,  a  school- 
house,  a  printing  ofKce,  and  700  or  800 
inhabitants. 

'  The  Bay  of  Quinte  settlement  is 
the  oldest  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was 
begun  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  We  crossed  over  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Trent,  which  flows  from  the 
Rice  Lake,  and  is  said  can  be  made 
practicable  for  steamboats,  though  at 
much  expense,  thence  to  Belleville,  a 
neat  village  of  recent  date,  but  evi- 
dently addicted  too  much  to  lumbering. 

'  Brockville,  a  most  thriving  new 
town,  with  several  handsome  stone 
houses,  churches,  court-house,  kc,  and 
about  1,500  souls.' 

Note. — In  the  continuation  of  my  paper  on 
'  Ontario  Fifty  Years  Ago,'  &c.,  in  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly  for  June,  page  556,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  word  or  two  which  escaped 
my  notice,  Louis  XIV.  is  made  to  appear  as 
the  originator  o'  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Every 
stxident  of  histcny  knows  that  this  celebrated 
Edict,  which  secured  religious  liberty  to  the 
French  Protestants,  was  promulgated  by 
Henry  IV.,  in  1598,  and  that  Nantes  became 
their  head  (jnarters,  and  on  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  by  Louis  XIV.,  1665 — the  period  re- 
ferred to  —vast  multitudes  of  the  Huguenots 
left  their  country  for  ever.  (J.  H. 
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OTIME  !    0  ruthless  Time  !    How  swift  you  flt-e, 
Forever  onward  on  a  changeless  way  ; 
So  that  thy  great  results  we  scarce  can  see, 
Before  they  vanish  like  the  dying  day. 
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Youth  lifts  the  babe  into  a  higher  sphere, 

And  manhood's  glories  brighter  bloom  ; 
But  age  progresses  with  each  flying  year, 

In  fated  courses  to  the  silent  tomb. 

O  sin  !    0  cursed  sin  !    Thy  settled  blight 

Shall  fade  beneath  a  rising  morn, 
When  clouds  roll  back,  and  life  and  light, 

Announce  the  world  immortal  born. 

O  Death  !    Thou  only  conquerest  the  dust, 

Thou  hast  no  power  upon  the  mind, 
Thy  sway  is  short,  and  even  here,  thou  must 

Thyself  die  out,  and  rest  resigned. 

Thine  inmost  nature  doth  betoken  end  ; 

Thine  icy  fingers  and  relentless  grasp 
Bear  the  imprint  of  change,  and  quickly  lend 

A  deeper  loathing  to  thy  cruel  clasp. 

Wreak  then  the  worst  on  unresisting  clay, 

And  in  thy  charnel-house  consume  the  fair. 
Lead  genius,  beauty,  honour  to  decay. 

And  soon  thou'lt  know  thine  own  despair. 

When  touched  with  keenest  grief  the  struggling  heart 

First  feels  the  anguish  of  a  sudden  woe, 
And  all  the  life-threads  of  our  love  must  part, 

Forever  scattered  'neath  the  fatal  blow  ; 

When  'mid  the  confines  of  some  well-known  place, 

Where  every  corner  speaks  to  memory. 
Moves  not  the  hand,  nor  smiles  the  cheerful  face, 

But  all  is  dreary  as  the  mist-bound  sea ; 

When  all  around  seems  as  it  used  to  be, 

And  one  can  almost  wait  to  hear 
The  footstep's  light  approach,  and  phantasy 

Brings  a  voice  upon  the  listening  ear  ; 

When  all  is  changed,  and  all  we  knew  has  gone, 

Then  Death,  thou  hast  thy  triumph  here ; 
When  days  appear,  and  selfish  man  moves  on. 

Without  one  pause,  one  sympathetic  tear. 

But  Death,  thy  victory  is  scarcely  won. 

When  thou  dost  yield  the  fruits  of  toil ; 
Thou  only  bast  the  sin-wroui;ht  tie  undone. 

And  treed  the  s[iirit  from  an  earthy  soil. 

Temptation  past,  dark  time  of  trouble  o'er, 

The  soul  ascends  in  boundless  tiight, 
Learns  wondrous  knowledge  on  a  newer  shore, 

And  basks  amid  resplendent  light. 
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Still,  there  is  left  the  lingering  sense  of  pain, 
The  mournful  numbness  of  unspoken  woe, 

We  see  the  sleeping  face,  and  dare  in  fear  again, 
With  fondest  hope,  to  trace  the  living  glow  ; 

For  Death  lias  conquered,  and  the  grave. 
Is  witness  to  tlie  triumph  of  his  power. 

But  that  shall  fall,  oblivion's  sullen  wave 

Shall  cease  to  flow,  from  Resurrection's  hour. 


CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 


A  REPLY. 


BY    THOMAS    CROSS,    OTTAWA. 


IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  the 
months  of  September  and  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  two  writers,  Mr.  George 
Anderson,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  William 
Clarke,  stated  their  views  respecting 
the  present  position,  the  requirements, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Canadian  Do- 
minion. Both  gentlemen  think  that 
the  present  relations  between  the  *  pre- 
mier colony '  and  the  Empire  cannot 
be  maintained  much  longer.  Both  see, 
or  think  they  see,  dangers  ahead  call- 
ing for  early  action  in  the  direction  of 
placing  Canada  safely  under  the  wing 
of  one  of  the  great  powers  occupying 
this  continent.  One  gives  his  voice 
for  one  power,  and  one  for  the  other. 
Accoi'ding  to  Mr.  Anderson,  our  sal- 
vation lies  in  a  closer  union  with  the 
Empire  ;  Mr.  Clarke  sees  nothing  for 
ns  but  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  In  making  out  these  very 
diflferent  cases,  both  writers  illustrate 
the  difficulty  of  speaking  correctly  con- 
cerning the   domestic  needs,  and  the 


position  of  a  people  three  thousand 
miles  away  ;  and  the  public  opinion 
of  England  being  a  vital  matter  to  us, 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  formed  wholly 
upon  the  statements  of  those  who  do 
not  know  us.  Let  us  state  our  own 
case,  and  it  may  be  that  the  perils 
which,  according  to  our  English  critics, 
menace  our  near  future,  will  recede, 
if  they  do  not  vanish  altogether  ;  and 
the  need  of  changing  our  political 
statics  quo  may  prove  to  be,  so  far,  not 
very  apparent. 

Mr.  Anderson's  article,  though  pro- 
fessedly written  with  a  view  to  the 
solution  of  Canada's  alleged  difficul- 
ties, and  an  escape  from  dangers  which 
do  not  frighten  Canadians  from  their 
propriety,  contains  so  many  libellous 
misstatements,  that  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  elaborate  attem[)t  to  in- 
jure Canada  in  English  opinion.  The 
article  begins  with  the  well-worn  state- 
ment of  the  contrast  between  Canada 
and  the  United   States,  observed  by 
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the  traveller  on  crossing  the  Niagara 
river,  or  any  other  point  on  the  bor- 
der ;  and  it  proceeds  to  demonstrate, 
by  means  which  I  shall  show  to  he 
most  unfair,  that  the  difference  in  fa- 
vour of  the  American  side  is  owing  to 
some  fault  in  the  people  of  Canada,  or 
their  political  conditions.  Mr.  Ander- 
son says  : 

'  Even  if  the  traveller  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  as  he  probably  would,  that 
the  difference  of  political  system  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  development  of  national  life  in  the 
two  countries,  at  least  up  to  the  period 
of  Confederation,  it  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered how  far  that  change  may  af- 
fect the  question,  and  whether  it  will 
be  sufficient,  within  any  reasonable 
time,  of  itself  to  bring  about  the  need- 
ful remedy.' 

I  shall  deal  in  the  first  place  with 
Mr.  Anderson's  assumption  that  the 
difference  of  the  political  systems  of 
the  two  countries  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  different  development  of 
their  material  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  political  system  and  the  political 
status  of  the  United  States  had  much 
to  do  with  their  rapid  advance.  The 
spectacle  of  an  heroic  and  successful 
assertion  of  rights  have  secured  the 
sympathies  of  the  populations  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  of  the  oppressed  mil- 
lions of  Germany  and  Ireland.  The 
words  '  Liberty  'and  '  Equality,'  were 
then  fresh  from  the  West,  and  no 
wonder  they  sounded  sweet  to  the 
ears  of  the  two  great  emigrating  peo- 
ples, who  hastened  to  profit  by  a  policy 
now  as  it  was  then  wise  and  generous, 
and  which  offered  them  blessings  that 
no  other  country  in  the  world  then 
had  to  V>estow.  Thus,  during  a  period 
when  Canada  had  nothing  to  offer, 
Germany  and  Ireland  established  with 
the  Republic  those  ties  which  have 
gained  strength  from  that  day  to  this. 
Willing  hands  and  ready  brains  have 
never  been  wanting  to  make  the  most 
of  the  matchless  resources  at  their  dis- 


posal, and  the  first  century  of  the 
country's  existence  sliowed  the  results- 
of  its  policy  in  the  development  which 
amazed  mankind  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  of  1876. 

But  the  political  differences  of  the' 
two  countries  are  growing  less  and  less,. 
and  we  must  look  to  other  causes  for 
the  comparative  backwardness  of  Can- 
ada. These  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
United  States  had  the  start  of  us  by  a 
century,  and  began  life  with  unparal- 
leled advantages.  A  population  of 
four  millions,  led  Vjy  the  most  sagaci- 
ous men  of  the  age,  and  full  of  the 
energy  born  of  a  successful  struggle,. 
in  which  they  had  enjoyed  the  moral 
support  of  mankind,  possessing  a  so- 
cial and  political  organization  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  and  happy  situation; 
territory  embracing  latitudes  afford- 
ing all  varieties  of  climate ;  the  re- 
sults of  a  centviry  and  a  half  of  colo- 
nization; the  admiration  and  good-will 
of  the  world.  Never  before  did  pro- 
mise so  fair,  or  gifts  so  precious,  at- 
tend a  nation's  birth.  What,  on  the- 
other  hand,  was  Canada  at  the  same- 
time  1 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  settlements  of  what  was 
then  Canada  were  confined  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Ontario,  now  the 
first  and  the  mainstay  of  the  Domin- 
ion, was  a  wilderness  of  the  most 
stubborn  sort,  a  forest  wilderness.  At 
the  date  of  the  conquest,  twenty-three- 
years  before,  the  Province  of  Quebec- 
contained  some  sixty  thousand  people 
of  French  origin,  living  under  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  a  feudal  system 
which  was  the  worst  possible  form  of 
polity  for  colonial  progress.  De  Toc- 
queville,  indeed,  cites  New  France  as 
the  country  affording  the  worst  ex- 
ample of  the  evils  of  the  ancien  rcyime. 
They  had  in  the  very  first  days  of 
their  colonial  history  plunged  into  a 
war  with  the  Iroquois,  which  lasted 
nearly  a  century,  and  they  had  during 
that  time  eaten  their  bread,  when 
they  had  any  to  eat,  in  fear  and 
trembling.     Owing:  to  the  uncertainty 
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of  their  position,  their  susceptibility 
to  the  charms  of  the  wiklerness  and 
to  the  profitable  nature  of  the  fur 
trade,  which  was  in  those  days  the 
chief  support  of  the  colony,  they  had 
to  a  great  extent,  and  in  spite  of  se- 
vere penal  laws,  forsaken  thepui'suits 
of  a  progressive  people  in  favour  of 
life  in  the  woods  with  their  Algon- 
•quin  allies. 

From  a  beginning  so  meagre  and 
unpromising,  within  a  hundred  years 
in  the  case  of  Ontario,  and  within  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  in  that  of 
Quebec,  those  provinces  have  become 
what  they  are  to-day.  Ontario,  with 
its  population  of  some  two  millions, 
•challenges  the  world  to  show  a  people 
blessed  with  greater  happiness  and 
well-being,  or  more  industrious,  more 
moral,  or  having  better  provision 
for  education,  or  a  more  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  In  Quebec, 
the  sixty  thousand  French  have  be- 
■come  a  million,  or  thereabouts,  of 
loyal  and  contented  British  subjects, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  institutions  under  which  they  have 
increased  and  prospered,  holding  their 
own  well  with  the  rest  of  our  people 
in  literature,  in  commerce,  and  in  the 
learned  professions,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  their  own  in  public 
affairs  and  in  the  civil  service.  Here 
is  surely  proof  enough  of  the  suit- 
ability to  these  colonies  of  British  in- 
stitutions as  hitherto  administered. 

To  his  question  as  to  whether  Con- 
federation is  likely  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Canada,  Mr.  Anderson  himself 
finds  a  reply  : 

'  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  signs  of  improve- 
ment are  rather  meagre.  The  Con- 
federation was  brought  about  with 
some  difficulty.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
federation has   hardly  i-eached  union.' 

It  is  quite  true  that  dittcultir's  were 
•encountered  in  uniting  these  provinces, 
but  when  was  a  union  so  important  so 
easily  brought  about  1  It  is  not  true 
that  the  Coirfederation  has  at  this  day 
hardly  reached  union,  and  as  to  the 


first  sentence  I  have  quoted,  a  more 
astounding  statement  was  never  made, 
and  1  shall  reply  to  it  by  giving  a  few 
figures  from  the  blue  books  of  the  first 
thirteen  years  during  which  Confeder- 
ation has  been  tried. 


Imports 

Exports 

Capital  of  Banks. 

Circiilati'n  of  B'ks 

Assets  of  Banks . . 

Miles  of  Kailway. 

Earnings  of  Rail- 
ways   

Deposits  ill  Sav- 
ings Banks 

Number  of  Let- 
ters Posted  .... 

Postage  on  Letters 


30th  .Tune, 

18(58. 

S57,805,01.S 

47,4'Jl»,87(i 

30,2«'.l,048 

8,307,079 

71,61)7,748 

2,522 


."{Oth  June, 

1880. 

$8(1,489,747 

87.911,458 

(i0,.584,789 

20,186,176 

181,741,074 

7,043 


11,900,  IK)        23,-561,447 
1,422,046        11,052,9.56 


18,100,000 
1,024,710 


45,800,000 
1,648,017 


During  the  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1881,  the  bank  circulation  in- 
creased by  $5,916,192,  or  twenty-nine 
per  cent.,  and  the  assets  by  |17,253,- 
204,  or  over  nine  per  cent.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
for  the  same  period  are  still  moi^e  satis- 
factory, the  deposits  having  increased  in 
the  single  year,  by  $2,262,557,  or  fifty- 
seven  per  cent.  This  speaks  volumes 
for  the  pi'osperity  of  the  country  and 
the  frugality  of  the  people.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  are  not  yet  published,  but  every- 
thing indicates  that  when  they  appear 
they  will  not  disappoint  any  reason- 
able expectation. 

The  Census  returns  just  issued  show 
an  increase  of  population  during  the 
last  decade  of  664,337,  or  18.02  per 
cent.  In  comparing  this  increase  with 
the  30  per  cent,  of  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  our  own  unaided  efforts,  and 
not,  as  in  our  neighbours'  case,  to  im- 
migration. Deprive  them  of  outside 
assistance,  and  they  will  not  ecj^ual  us 
in  this  important  business  ;  for  I  am 
told  by  the  Rev.  Abbe  Tanguay  that, 
while  the  average  number  of  children 
in  American  families  is  only  three  and 
a  fraction,  Canadian  wives,  taken  all 
round,  present  their  lords  with  a  mean 
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number,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  six 
])ledges  of  aftection.  No  wonder  the 
crowds  of  chubby  faces  in  the  win- 
dows attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Dufferin.  It  should  be  remembered,  too 
that  five  out  of  the  ten  years  in  which 
this  was  accomplished  were  passed  in 
a  state  of  depression  without  example 
in  the  history  of  the  colony,  and  that 
during  these  five  years  very  many  of 
our  people  sought,  however  vainly,  to 
improve  their  fortunes  in  the  Republic. 
The  attractions  of  our  North-West, 
again,  are  scarce  as  yet  placed  faii'ly 
within  the  immigrants'  reach,  or 
brought  to  his  notice  ;  and  fast  as  the 
settlements  ai-e  already  dotting  the 
Great  Lone  Land,  the  work  of  coloni- 
zation must  proceed  much  more  rap- 
idly now  that  the  plan  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  is  decided  upon,  and  the 
work  fairly  under  way. 

Mr.  Anderson  remarks  that  our 
imports  decreased  during  four  conse- 
cutive yeans.  So  did  other  people's. 
We  had  our  hard  times  like  the  rest, 
and  we  were  economical  and  we  suf- 
fered less  than  either  England  or  the 
United  States.  Had  Mr.  Anderson 
been  in  possession  of  the  fiizures  of  our 
fiscal  year,  he  would  have  seen  that 
our  imports,  notwithstanding  our  '  hos- 
tile '  tarifi^had  increased  by  $5,000,000 
or  nearly  so,  and,  what  is  vastly  more 
important  to  us,  our  exports  went  up 
by  $16,500,000,  exceeding  our  imports 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Again,  to  quote  Mr.  Anderson  : 

'  It  is  urged  that,  so  long  as  this 
system  continues.  Confederation  only 
enlarges  the  scale  of  what  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  local  and  parochial.' 

The  work  of  our  statesmen  in  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  destinies  of  half 
the  American  continent  can  hardly  be 
called  '  local '  or  '  parochial  ;'  and  the 
part  which  Canada  seems  likely  soon 
to  take  in  the  concerns  of  the  Empire 
may  deserve  to  be  styled,  not  local  or 
parochial,  but  Imperial.  Of  this  more 
hereafter. 

The  next  paragraph  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's article  to  whichjl  shall  cill  atten- 


tion expresses  the  views  of  perhaps  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  as  to  the  use 
of  colonies  : 

'  What  is  the  value  of  any  colony 
to  Great  Britain  except  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  profitable  trade  ?  as  mere 
outlets  for  surplus  population  their 
value  is  certainly  not  considerable,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  serve  that  purpose  for  us  far 
better  than  do  all  the  colonies  put  to- 
gether. Unfortunately  all  take  away, 
not  the  classes  we  want  to  get  quit  of, 
our  pauper  and  criminal  population,  bixt 
the  very  marrow  of  our  working  classes.' 

Such  are  the  views  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  nation  of 
shopkeepers  with  regard  to  her  colo- 
nies, with  results  far  from  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  Thanks  to  her  home  and 
colonial  policy,  England  lias  now,  in 
the  United  States,  some  five  millions 
of  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable 
enemies  our  country  had,  Irishmen 
and  descendants  of  Irishmen,  and 
others  too,  who  might  just  as  well 
have  been  loyal  and  contented  subjects 
in  her  colonies.  But  like  Mr.  Ander- 
son, his  countrymen  thought  it  'far 
better '  that  they  should  go  to  swell 
the  power  of  the  Republic,  and  swear 
to  fight  her  battles  against  all  prince.s 
and  rulers,  especinllij  the  Queen  of 
England.'  Those  words  are  conspi- 
cuous in  the  naturalization  oath,  and 
they  will  certainly  not  be  forgotten. 
There  is  a  certain  dismal  ndivetS  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  complaint  in  the  above 
paragraph.  Of  course  the  paupers  and 
criminals  of  England  will  not  go  where 
they  would  have  to  work.  They  have 
fat  pi'ey  at  home,  and  not  much  con- 
science about  making  the  most  of  it. 
And  those  among  the  working  classes 
who  have  energy  and  ambition  and 
self  respect  are  not  likely  to  remain 
any  longer  than  they  can  help  under 
the  existing  social  conditions  of  Eng- 
land, The  marrow  of  the  working 
class  is  in  its  element  here,  the  pau- 
pers and  criminals  would  be  uncom- 
fortable. The  reverse,  alas,  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  England. 
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The  change  in  our  tariff  which 
marked  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
present  ministry  was  very  unfavour- 
ably received  at  home  ;  but  the  im- 
mediate reason  for  it  was  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  current  expendi- 
ture, and  our  critics  have  so  far  omit- 
ted to  say  how  we  could  have  done  so 
otherwise.  Our  Government  were  also 
•tlesirous  of  increasing  our  trade  with 
Britain  at  the  expense  of  that  with 
the  United  States,  and  this  our  blue 
books  show  to  have  been  done  j\Ir. 
Anderson  therefore,  in  attributing  our 
new  tiscal  arrangements  to  '  American 
example  or  American  influence,'  for- 
gets that  they  were  objected  to,  both 
in  England  and  in  Canada,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be  distasteful 
to  the  Americans.  The  Americans, 
however,  unlike  Mr.  John  Bright, 
nevei-  questioned  our  right  to  suit  our 
tiscal  policy  to  our  circumstances.  The 
internal  results  of  the  tariff  have  been, 
to  give  us  a  sur})lus  after  many  years 
of  deficits,  and  to  place  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  complete  our  Pacific  Railway, 
had  it  been  necessary  to  do  so,  with- 
out external  aid. 

About  the  time  when  the  ])rinter 
was  '  setting  up  '  Mr.  Andei'son's  arti- 
cle, our  leading  statesmen  were  in 
London.  Their  mission,  said  Mr.  An- 
derson, '  was  likely  to  fail,'  because  it 
'ought  to  fail.'  However,  under  their 
management,  the  danger  he  saw  of  our 
liy})othecating  our  prairie  estate  to  the 
United  States  for  money  to  build  our 
great  highway  was  even  then  quietly 
passing  away,  if  it  ever  existed,  which 
few  besides  Mr.  Anderson  ever  be- 
lieved it  did.  It  follows  that  all  dan- 
ger of  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  as  a  consequence  of 
such  hypothecation,  has  passed  away 
too. 

Mr.  Anderson  attaches  much  im- 
portance to  certain  letters  written  by 
a  Mr.  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Gen- 
eral Gartield  and  the  late  Senator 
Brown,  of  Toronto.  These  letters  sug- 
gest the  bringing  about  of  a  fiscal 
union    of    Canada    with    the    United 


States,  by  means  of  which,  and  by  a 
system  of  'judicious  sap  and  mine,' 
applied  to  the  British  sentiment  and 
the  monarchical  principles  of  Cana- 
dians, the  Do  ninion  will  eventually 
fall,  like  a  ripe  apple  into  the  lap  of  the 
Republic.  For  this  fate,  says  Mr. 
Barker,  Canada  is  '  ready,'  and  his  rea- 
son for  saying  so  is,  that  'she,'  when 
told  that  her  tariff  would  imperil  the 
British  connection,  siid — '  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  connection.'  '  She  ' 
never  said  any  such  thing.  Those 
words  were  never  spoken  by  a  single 
Canadian,  and  have  never  been  echoed 
by  any  other  Canadian.  An  Ameri- 
can's wish  may  not  unnaturally  be 
father  to  his  thought  here,  but  our 
own  kith  and  kin  should  not  be  so 
ready  to  condemn  us. 

1  now  come  to  a  number  of  stite- 
ments  so  scandalously  untrue,  that  it 
is  hard  to  i-ead  them  with  any  degree 
of  temper  : 

'  It  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto 
advances  to  Canada,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  or  guarantee  or  invest- 
ment, and  whether  made  l)y  Govern- 
ment or  by  private  investors,  have  not 
been  at  all  satisfactory.' 

'  We  lent  her  £50,000  for  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  and  £20,000  for  the  Shu- 
benacadie  Canal ;  but  small  as  these 
sums  are,  they  have  never  been  repaid, 
and  we  have  at  last  written  them  ofi" 
as  bad  debts.  Nor  have  larger  amounts 
been  any  more  fortunate.  In  1867, 
we  guaranteed  her  three  millions  for 
making  the  railway  from  Riviere  du 
Loup,  Quebec,  to  Tiuro,  Nova  Scotia, 
no  part  of  which  has  been  redeemed. 
In  1869,  there  was  a  trifle  of  £300,000 
for  the  purchase  of  some  rights  in 
Rupert's  Land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  in  1873,  we  guaranteed 
other  three  millions,  partly  for  the  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  partly  for  improve- 
ments in  canals  ;  but  these  sums  also 
have  been  left  outstanding.' 

For  the  truth  about  these  and  other 
financial  matters  affecting  Canada,  and 
for  testimony  as  to  her  invariable 
punctuality    in    meeting   her  engage- 
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ments,  I  might  refer  Mr.  Anderson  to 
our  financial  agents  in  London,  Messrs. 
Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  i  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers  it  Co.  I  shall  here 
reply  to  the  above  misstatements  seria- 
tim. 

The  £50,000  for  the  Welland  Canal 
was  a  loan  to  a  private  company,  and 
not,  as  Mr.  Andei'son  states,  to  '  her,' 
meaning  Canada.  The  £20,000  for 
the  Shubenacadie  canal  was  advanced 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  a  pri- 
vate company,  on  the  security  of  a 
mortgage,  which  was  foreclosed  in  due 
course,  the  canal  being  then  sold  un- 
der the  mortgage,  and  purchased  by 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
the  case  of  each  of  the  larger  amounts 
mentioned,  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  have  been  punctually  met.  It 
is  not  customary,  as  Sir  Francis  Hincks 
remarked,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
FortnightUj,  to  pay  loans  before  they 
are  due,  and  in  the  case  of  these  the 
lenders  would  certainly  decline  pre- 
payment, as  they  command  more  than 
par  in  the  market.  Should  Mr.  An- 
derson survive  the  years  1903,  1910 
and  1913,  when  these  loans  mature, 
he  will  see  how  they  fare. 

In  his  determination  to  make  out 
the  worst  case  possible  against  poor 
Canada,  Mr.  Anderson  debits  her  with 
the  whole  cost  of  England's  wars  with 
France  between  the  years  1755  and 
1762.  This  amounted  to  £80,000,- 
000,  and  this  sum,  if  left  lying  at  com- 
pound interest  from  that  time  to  this, 
would  have  become  £2,967,741,628  ! 
Ergo,  Canada's  first  cost  to  England 
was  close  upon  tliree  thousand  mil- 
lions !  It  is  needless  to  say  much  in 
reply  to  talk  like  this.  England  did 
not  go  into  that  war  for  the  sake  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  qaelques  ar- 
j)ens  de  neige  en  Canada,  neither  do 
public  moneys  usually  lie  at  compound 
intei-est  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  What  figures  we  should  roll 
up  if  we  applied  this  method  to  the 
-cost  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  all 
other  questionable  enterprises  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged.     For  the 


cost  of  Canada,  England  has  some- 
thing to  show,  and  something  which 
her  better  and  more  generous  minds 
are  beginning  to  appreciate,  as  her 
social  problems  cry  louder  and  louder 
for  solution.  This  brings  me  to  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Anderson's  article 
which  deserves  to  be  commended  to 
the  best  attention  of  England's  states- 
men and  people  : 

'  So  far,  we  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  her  immense  resources  as  we 
might  have  done,  and  as  it  was,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  her,  our  duty  to 
do.  The  boundless  outlet  of  the  west 
has  been  to  the  States,  not  only  an  in- 
centive to  enterprise  and  a  stimulus 
to  their  national  life,  but  it  has  solved 
for  them  some  of  those  social  prob- 
lems which  perplex  us  and  which  our 
limited  space  and  crowded  population 
almost  preclude  our  solving  at  home. 
Yet  all  this  time  we  have  had  the 
means  of  solution  in  those  vast  trans- 
atlantic territories  of  ours,  but  have 
taken  small  pains  to  learn  their  value 
or  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account, 
either  for  ourselves  or  for  our  colo- 
nists. ' 

Here  Mr.  Anderson  shows  that 
after  all  he  has  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
the  grand  uses  of  colonies.  A  little 
way  back  he  said  they  were  of  no 
value  except  *  in  view  of  a  profitable 
trade.'  Make  a  worthy  use  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  profitable  trade  will 
be  added.  Neglect  to  do  so,  and  yon 
lo-e  your  national  salvation  and  your 
profitable  trade  too.  Hitherto  Eng- 
land and  Ameiica  have  presented  the 
most  striking  contrast  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business  on  this  conti- 
nent, the  difference  being  altogether 
in  favour  of  America.  We  have  at 
various  times,  by  our  treaties,  given 
away  empires  to  our  neighbours,  be- 
cause at  the  time  when  we  gave  them 
away  they  contained  only  possibilities 
which  our  stupid  eyes  did  not  see,  but 
which  our  a&tute  cousins  soon  turned 
into  enviable  realities.  But  at  last, 
under  the  pressure  of  social  troubles 
at  home,    all  this   is  to    be  changed. 
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Had  a  wise  and  liberal  colonial  policy 
pre  vailed  years  ago,  the  problems  which 
so  perplex  the  statesmen  of  England 
might  never  have  arisen,  a  much 
sounder  state  of  things  might  have  ex- 
isted at  home,  and  the  development  of 
the  colonies  would  certainly  have  been 
vastly  more  advanced  than  it  is.  This, 
at  last,  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  the 
English  mind,  and  the  importance  of 
Canada  as  a  means  of  deliverance  from 
internal  troubles  must  become  appa- 
rent. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of 
discussion    upon    the     land    question, 
which  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  landed  interest   have  evoked,  the 
many  advantages  attending  an  exten- 
sive and   intelligently  conducted  emi- 
gration   to    Canada,   have    never  yet 
been  fairly    stated.      A    remedy  lias 
been  hitherto  sought  in  home  legisla- 
tion, and  from  what  we  have  seen  so 
far,    statesman   after   statesman   may 
wear  out  his  best  powers,  and  ministry 
after  ministry  may  fall,  and  the  result, 
if  any  at  all,  may  be  a  putting  of  new 
cloth  into  an  old  garment.      But  here 
is  a  remedy  with  wliich  no  legislative 
body  can   interfere,    and  from    which 
other   remedies,  if  needed,  must  fol- 
low.    Let  an  extensive  emigration  of 
English  and  Irish  tenant  farmers  set 
in,  and  the  congestion  at  home  will  be 
relieved.   The  very  class  now  most  op- 
j)Osed  to  change  in  the  land  laws  will 
be  compelled  to  seek  it,  and  if  they  are 
to  exist  at  all  in  their  present  rela- 
tions to  the  land,  it  must  be  under  the 
condition  of  a  different  treatment  of 
their  remaining  tenantry.  The  advant- 
age   to   the   out-going  farmer  may  be 
briefly   stated.     In.itead    of    farming 
hundreds  of  acres  as  a  tenant,  he  may 
with    his  capital,  farm   thousands  of 
acres  as  a  proprietor,  besides  reaping 
the  benefit  of  an  inevitable  and  rapid 
advance  iu  the  value  of  his  property. 
In  Canada,  where  he  has  a  fair  field 
and  no  rfisfavour,    the  Irishman  is  a 
good  subject,  and  a  peaceable,  thriv- 
ing,  happy  man,  as  a  man  usually  is 
wben  he  has  a  couple  of  hundred  good 


acres  of  his  own,  and  nobody  to  hinder 
him  from  making  the  best  of  them. 
Nor  would  the  benefit  be  less  which 
would  accrue  to  the  manufacturing 
population  of  England.  Although  Mr. 
Anderson  has  said  that  the  United 
States  are  of  greater  value  as  an  outlet 
for  surplus  population,  I  would  remind 
him  that  every  man  who  settles  in 
Canada  consumes  five  times  as  much 
of  Briti-sh  goods  as  he  would  if  he 
settled  south  of  the  border.  Mr.  An- 
derson might,  without  a  pang,  see 
his  countrymen  flocking  to  a  foreign 
country  and  becoming  alien  and  hos- 
tile, but  here  is  a  consideration  which 
may  possibly  appeal  to  him. 

The  great  importance  of  Canada  lies 
in  the  resources  of  the  North-West,  of 
which  the  grand  feature  which  first 
meets  the  eye  is  the  600,000,000  acres 
of  the  Fertile  Belt.  It  is  not  yet 
genei-ally  known  in  England  that  be- 
neath these  rich  and  virgin  acres  lie 
fields  of  coal  and  lignite  covering  hun- 
di-eds  of  miles,  that  the  wives  of  Hud- 
son Bay  officers  are  often  possessed  of 
little  bags  of  gold  nuggets  picked  ui> 
without  much  looking  for  in  the 
streams,  and  that  iron  and  copper  are 
})lentiful  too.  The  progress  of  this 
region  in  the  ten  years  or  so  during 
which  we  have  possessed  it  has  exceeded 
all  expectation.  The  City  of  Winnipeg, 
ten  years  ago  a  scattered  hamlet  dot- 
ted irregularly  over  the  prairie,  is  now 
a  well-built,  handsome  town  of  some 
12,000  inhabitant.s,  whose  condition 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  they 
have,  within  the  last  year,  expended 
over  a  million  dollars  on  public  build- 
ings. Scattered  abroad  overthe  vast  ex 
pause  of  the  fruitful  plains  are  numer- 
ous flourishing  settlements,  homes  of 
plenty  and  pledges  of  a  cheering  future. 
All  these  young  communities  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  good  order  and  security 
!  so  often  wanting  in  outlying  settle- 
I  ments  over  the  border.  This  progress 
has  been  achieved  under  difficulties 
which  will  very  .shortly  disappear. 
The  way  to  the  North-West  has  so  far 
1   lain  through  American  territory,  ami 
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the  emigi'ant  has  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  emissaries  of  Uncle 
Sam,  who  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
persuade  him  to  tarry  in  the  Repub- 
lic. Within  two  yeai's  we  shall  have 
a  summer  route  through  our  own  coun- 
try, reaching  far  out  over  the  prairies, 
and  within  ten  years  the  completion 
of  our  trans-continental  highway  will 
render  ns  independent  in  the  matter 
of  transport  all  the  year  round.  But 
though  the  North- West  will  be  the 
grand  field  for  future  enterprise,  the 
English  tenant  farmer  will  probably 
find  himself  more  comfortable  in  the 
older  provinces.  In  the  best  parts  of 
Ontario,  in  that  Western  Peninsula 
which  has  been  happily  named  '  Cana- 
da Felix,'  improved  farms  are  to  be 
had  at  reasonable  rates,  where  he  will 
find  himself  in  circumstances  more 
congenial  to  his  habits  than  in  the 
new  North-West,  and  the  Canadian 
farmer  whom  he  displaces  will,  po 
doubt,  prove  much  the  better  man  for 
the  work  of  pioneering. 

The  dangers  apprehended  by  Mr. 
Anderson  are  from  intei-nal  collapse 
and  American  hostility.  As  to  the 
former,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  we 
are  getting  on  pretty  well.  Indeed, 
though  the  achievements  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people  must  necessarily  be 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  four 
millions,  the  progress  of  Canada,  even 
from  the  few  figures  I  have  given,  is, 
relatively,  at  any  rate  equal  to  that  of 
her  great  neighbour.  As  to  the  second 
danger  under  consideration,  it  has, 
since  the  clo.se  of  the  Civil  War,  grown 
more  and  more  remote  to  Canadian 
eyes.  The  annexation  party  in  the 
United  States  are  careful  to  declare 
that  force  or  coercion  forms  no  part  of 
their  scheme.  There  is  surely  room 
enough  on  this  vast  Continent  for  two 
nations  to  find  plenty  to  do  without 
quarrelling,  and  even  should  the  dan- 
ger exist,  how  is  it  lessened  by  the 
means  suggested  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
whose  propositions,  I  must  admit,  are 
put  forward  with  becoming  modesty 
and  a  sense  of  the  ditficulty  of  effecting 


any  beneficial  change  ?  The  difficulties 
attending  the  proposed  changes  in  our 
relations  to  the  Empire  are  lucidly 
stated  in  Mr.  Clarke's  article  advo- 
cating annexation.  But  while  Cana- 
dians will  agree  with  Mr.  Clarke  in 
questioning  the  advantages  of  Mr.  An- 
derson's plan,  they  will  be  in  no  hurry 
to  accept  the  alternativeof  annexation. 
The  life  of  the  Republic  passes  on  un- 
der their  eyes,  with  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable, which  we  may  adopt  under 
our  existing  political  conditions,  but 
much  to  avoid,  which  we  could  not 
escape  did  we  cast  in  our  lot  with  our 
neighbours.  'The  kings  are  going, 
and,  with  them,  the  poets,'  wi-ote  a 
great  German  author ;  and  we  see 
enough  across  the  border  to  convince 
us  that  the  poets  are  not  the  only 
good  things  that  go  wdth  the  kings. 

All  we  ask  of  England  is  that  she 
will  send  us  as  many  as  she  can  of 
that  redundant  population  whose  pre- 
sence within  her  narrow  confines  per- 
plexes her  statesmen  and  philanthrop- 
ists. The  position  has  often  enough 
been  stated.  There  are  men  wanting 
acres,  here  are  acres  wanting  men. 
And  the  joeasant  and  the  artizan  are 
not  the  only  classes  for  whom  we  can 
find  work  and  room.  No  one  can  visit 
England  without  noticing  the  immense 
amount  of  money  and  energy  wasted  by 
the  ever-increasing  class  of  gentlemen 
upon  pursuits  comparatively  frivolous 
and  contemptible.  Thousands  of  young 
Englishmen  develop  their  matchless 
physique  and  social  graces  with  ap- 
parently no  object  hut  development. 
Why  should  not  these  lead  wholesome, 
useful,  manly  lives  ia  the  West,  where 
they  might  build  up  a  society  as  trulv 
refined  as  that  they  leave  behind,  and 
on  a  sounder  basis  1  Why  spend  their 
time  and  energies  in  galloping  after 
foxes,  slaughtering  pigeons  let  loose 
from  a  trap,  and  other  things  of  equal- 
ly little  use  ?  The  care  of  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle  on  a  prairie  ranche  will 
give  a  man  all  the  galloping  he  wants, 
and  he  can  gallop  there  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.   The  early  settlements 
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of  New  England,  Virginia,  and  French 
Canada,  proved  the  compatibility  of 
refinement  and  elevation  of  life  with 
conditions  simpler  than  those  of  old 
lands,  and  in  later  times  the  want  of 
the  gentleman  element  in  new  settle- 
ments has  been  widely  felt. 

There  are  signs  of  a  change  in  Eng- 
land's attitude  of  scornful  and  fatuous 
indifference  towards  her  '  premier  colo- 
ny.' All  Canada  asks  is  a  calm,  judi- 
cious study  of  the  means  by  which  her 
resources  may  be  made  available  for 
the  relief  of  the  mother  country,  and 
for  her  own  development.  These  ob- 
jects are  inseparable.  To  achieve  one 
is  to  achieve  the  other.  Let  England 
do  what  Mr.  Anderson  has  himself  ad- 
mitted to  be  her  duty  to  her  great  de- 
pendency, and  all  the  rest  will  follow. 
Hope    will    come   to    thousands   now 


hopeless,  and  comfort  to  thousands 
now  comfortless.  The  perplexities  of 
statesmen  at  home  will  be  materially 
relieved,  and  the  sorely-needed  read- 
justment of  classes  facilitated.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Andei'son  will  get  his  '  profitable 
trade  '  with  a  people  well  able  to  give 
him  good  value  for  all  he  may  send 
them. 

What  Canada  wants  is  to  build  up 
a  nation  on  the  British  plan,  with  such 
modifications  as  experience  may  sug- 
gest as  suited  to  her  needs.  To  do  this 
no  change  is  required  in  her  political 
relations  to  the  Empire.  Only  give 
her  population,  and,  for  all  we  can  see 
to  the  contrary,  she  will  grow  to  a 
stature  and  strength  that  will  enable 
her  to  meet  whatever  the  future  may 
bring. 
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BY   GOWAN    LEA. 


DUMB  stands  the  world  beside  a  new-made  tomb, 
Unuttered  even  is  the  burial  prayer, 

Yet  not  unhallowed  is  the  silent  air  ; 
A  grief  too 'deep  for  tears  or  prayers — a  gloom 
World-wide  ;  for  earth  has  seen  her  richest  bloom 

Fade — pass  into  that  cold  and  vague  '  somewhere  '- 

That  unknown  sphere  from  which  no  traveller  e'er 
Keturned  to  tell  humanity  its  doom. 
O  mighty  heart ! — like  to  the  changing  sea. 

To  fury  lashed,  and  back  with  sudden  awe 
Subsiding  ;  as  if  Eolus  set  free 

The  tempests,  and  relenting,  called  them  home — 
To  thee— as  once  upon  the  Mount — a  law 

Of  Truth  was  given  from  yon  celestial  dome. 
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THOMAS  CAELYLE  k^D  EDWARD  IRVING. 


BY    LOUISA    MURRAY,    STAMFORD. 


ALL  readei-s  of  Carlyle's  '  Miscel- 
lanies '  will  remember  his  elo- 
quent and  impassioned  lament  on  the 
■death  of  Edward  Irving,  and  his  fiery 
■denunciation  of  tho  '  Mad  Babylon,' 
whose  foolish  flattering  and  blind  wor- 
ship, followed  by  base  and  heartless 
scorn  and  derision,  had  broken  Irving's 
heart,  and  left  him,  in  his  agony  of 
failure  and  desolation,  '  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die.'  In  what  Carlyle  says  of 
his  friend  in  his  '  Reminiscences,'  we 
see  little  of  the  so-called  inspired 
preacher  and  modei'n  apostle,  and  tliat 
little  most  sad  and  pitiable  ;  but  there 
is  a  memorable  picture  of  Irving  in 
his  early  years,  in  which  Carlyle's 
vivid  pen  shows  him  to  us  as  the  most 
large  hearted,  generous,  and  lovable 
■of  human  beings,  with  the  noblest  na- 
ture, the  finest  gifts,  and  a  general 
opulence  of  genius  and  power.  And 
seldom  can  anything  more  interesting 
in  life  and  literature  be  met  with  than 
the  friendship  uf  these  two  highly- 
gifted,  nobly-aspiring  young  men,  in 
whom  there  was  such  a  genuine  sym- 
pathy and  real  agreement,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  such  a  wide  and  vital 
divergence.  Irving  was  the  most  bril- 
liant, fluent,  and  expansive  ;  Carlyle, 
the  deeper,  stronger  and  better  ba- 
lanced. Both  were  tilled  with  enthu- 
siasm for  truth,  for  knowledge,  for  all 
great  and  high  things.  Both  (as  Car- 
lyle says  of  Irving)  were  of  the  an- 
tique, heroic  sort,  and  thought  them- 
selves fitted  to  reform  the  world.  '  If 
this  tiling  is  true,  why  not  do  it  1  You 
had  better  do  it.  There  will  be  nothing 
but  misery  and  ruin  in  not  doing  it.' 
This  was  their  conviction,  which  both. 


in  diflferent  ways,  carried  out  to  the 
end. 

Their  first  introduction  to  each 
other,  '  with  its  small  passage  of 
fence,'  was  characteristic  of  both  the 
young  men,  but  especially  of  Carlyle  ; 
'  shy  of  humour,  proud  enough  and  to 
spare,'  and,  in  his  poor  and  depressed 
circumstances,  naturally  a  little  suspic- 
ious of  some  assumption  of  superiority 
in  his  already  '  distinguished  '  compa 
triot,  who  had  been  much  '  be- 
trumpeted  '  in  his  hearing,  '  with  some 
ti-ace  of  malice  to  himself ; ' — '  there 
was  never  such  another  between  us  in 
the  world,'  says  Carlyle.  At  that  time 
Carlyle  was  twenty  one  ;  Irving  a 
couple  of  years  older.  '  He  did  not 
want  some  dvie  heat  o^  temper,'  Car- 
lyle says,  '  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
joyous  swagger  traceable  in  his  man- 
ner in  this  prosperous  young  time. 
But  the  basis  of  him  at  all  times  was 
fine  manly  sociality,  and  the  richest, 
truest  good  nature.  Very  difl"erent 
from  the  new  friend  he  was  about 
picking  up.  ISTo  swagger  in  this  lat 
ter,  but  a  want  of  it,  that  was  almost 
still  worse.  Not  sanguine  and  dit^ 
f  usive  he,  but  biliary  and  intense.  Far 
too  sarcastic  f6r  a  young  man,  said 
several  in  the  years  now  coming.' 

The  description  of  Irving's  free, 
frank,  brotherly  kindness  to  Carlyle  at 
Kirkcaldy,  and  of  all  his  lovable  qual- 
ities and  irresistible  attractions,  to 
which  the  shy,  proud,  solitary  stranger 
yielded,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  com- 
plete abandonment,  has  all  the  force 
and  vividness  of  truth,  all  the  charm 
and  fascination  of  romance.  Some 
months  after  their  first  brief  meetinsr 
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in  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  jar  and 
check  between  them  before  alluded  to 
had  occurred,  Carlyle  had  been  offered 
an  a])pointment  as  a  sort  of  rival 
schoolmaster  to  Irving,  and  had  nearly 
agreed  to  accept  it ;  a  circumstance 
which  might,  in  meaner  minds,  have 
given  rise  to  some  bitterness  and  jeal- 
ousy, especially  on  Irving's  side,  had 
not  his  friendliness,  which,  in  a  wide 
sphere,  says  Carlyle,  might  have  been 
called  chivalrous,  put  an  end  to  such 
feelings  for  ever.  They  met  for  the 
second  time  by  accident  in  Annan,  and 
Irving,  coming  up  to  Cailyle,  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  valued  old  acquaintance,  al- 
most a  brother.  '  You  are  coming  to 
Kirkcaldy  to  look  about  you  in  a 
month  or  two,'  he  said.  '  You  know 
I  am  there.  My  house,  and  all  that  I 
can  do  for  you,  is  yours  ;  two  Annan- 
dale  })eople  must  not  be  strangers  in 
Fife.'  '  The  doubting  Thomas,'  Car- 
lyle says,  '  durst  not  quite  believe  all 
this,  so  chivalrous  was  it,  but  felt 
pleased  and  relieved  by  the  fine  and 
sincere  tone  of  it,  and  thought  to  him- 
self, "  Well,  it  would  be  pretty." ' 
But  his  doubtings,  as  far  as  Irving 
was  concerned,  soon  vanished.  Writ- 
ing after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
he  still  had  brightly  in  mind,  he  says, 
'  how  exuberantly  kind  good  Irving 
was,'  when  he  went  to  see  him  in  Kirk- 
caldy. '  How  he  took  me  into  his 
libraiy,  a  rough,  literary,  but  consider- 
able collection — far  beyond  what  I  had 
— and  said,  cheerily,  tlinging  out  his 
arms,  "  Upon  all  these  you  have  will 
and  waygate,"  an  expressive  Annan- 
dale  phrase  of  the  tompletest  wel- 
come. .  .  .  From  the  first  we 
honestly  liked  one  another,  and  grew 
intimate,  nor  was  there  ever,  while  we 
both  lived,  any  cloud  or  grudge  be- 
tween us,  or  an  interruption  of  our 
feelings  for  a  day  or  hour.  Blessed 
conquest  of  a  friend  in  this  world  ! 
That  was  mainly  all  the  wealth  I  had 
for  five  or  six  years  coming,  and  it 
made  my  life  in  Kirkcaldy  a  happy  sea- 
son in  comparison  and  agenially  useful.' 


Irving,  Carlyle  says,  was  not,  nor 
had  been,  much  of  a  reader,  '  but  he 
had,  v.'ith  solid  ingenuity  and  judg- 
ment, by  some  briefer  process  of  his 
own,  fished  out  correctly  from  many 
books  the  substance  of  what  they 
handled,  and  what  conclusions  they 
came  to.  He  delighted  to  hear  me  give- 
accounts  of  my  reading,  which  were 
often  enough  a  theme  between  us,  and 
to  me,  as  well,  a  pi-ofitable  and  plea- 
sant one.  He  had  gathered,  by  na- 
tional sagacity  and  insight,  from  con- 
versation and  inquiry,  a  great  deal  of 
practical  knowledge  and  information 
on  things  extant  round  him,  which 
was  quite  defective  in  me,  the  re- 
cluse. His  wide,  just  sympathies,  his 
native  sagacities,  honest-heartedness, 
and  good  humour,  m;ide  him  the 
most  delightful  of  companions.  Such 
colloquies,  and  such  rovings  about 
in  bright  scenes,  in  talk  or  in  silence, 
I  have  never  had  since.'  And  in  Car- 
lyle's  old  age,  all  those  bright  scenes, 
those  long  tireless  walks  and  talks, 
those  holiday  rovings  by  land  and  water 
were  beautiful  to  him  still  in  the  far 
away.  He  recalls  their  long  commun- 
ings in  the  summer  twilights  as  they 
walked  up  and  down  the  beach  at 
Kirkcaldy — a  mile  of  smoothest  sand 
with  one  long  wave  coming  in  gently, 
steadily,  and  bre^kingin  harmless  me- 
lodious white  with  a  mane  of  foam  : 
their  strollings  in  the  summer  woods 
till  all  was  dark.  With  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque power  of  words  he  desci'ibes 
their  walking  tours  and  boating  excur- 
sions through  the  grand  and  lovely 
scenes  of  their  native  land,  famous  for 
ever  in  history  and  romance ;  or 
through  lonely  pastoral  regions  filled 
with  the  memories  of  old  melodious 
songs  and  traditions,  with  '  no  com- 
pany but  the  rustle  of  the  grass  un- 
der foot,  the  tinkle  of  the  brook,  or  the 
voices  of  innocent  primaeval  things.' 
There  dwelt  the  shepherds  of  the  Che- 
viots (with  whom  they  lodged  at  nights); 
'  canty,  shrewd,  and  witty  fellows, 
when  you  set  them  talking,  with  a 
jjreat  deal  of  human  sense  and  unadul- 
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ceratecl  natural  politeness  ;  knew  from 
their  liill-tops  every  bit  of  country  be- 
tween Forth  and  Solway,  and  all  the 
shepherd  inhabitants  within  fifty  miles, 
being  a  kind  of  confraternity  of  shep- 
herds from  father  to  son.  No  sort  of 
peasant  labourers  I  have  ever  come 
across  seemed  to  me  so  happily  situ- 
ated, morally  and  physically  well-de- 
veloped, and  deserving  to  be  happy  as 
those  shepherds  of  the  Cheviots.  0 
fortunatus  nimium .'  ....  Moffat 
Dale,  with  its  green  holms  and  hill 
ranges,  its  pleasant  groves  and  farm- 
steads, and  voiceful,  limpid  waters 
rushing  fast  for  Annan  was  very  beau- 
tiful to  us.  But  what  I  most  remem- 
ber was  our  arrival  at  jNIainhill  (there 
"Carlyle's  father  lived)  for  tea.'  There 
was  '  mutual  recognition  '  between 
Irving  and  Carlyle's  father.  This 
bi-ave-hearted,  high-minded  peasant 
Dian  '  charmed  and  astonished  Irving, 
who,  on  his  side,  was  equally  unlike 
a  common  man,  definitely  true,  intel- 
ligent, frankly  courteous,  faithful  in 
whatever  he  spoke  about.' 

One  scene,  to  him  for  ever  memor- 
able, Carlyle  lingers  over  with  mourn- 
ful tenderness.  In  his  mind's  eye,  he 
sees  himself  and  Irving  after  a  day's 
riding  and  walking,  sitting  by  them- 
selves under  the  bright  silent  skies, 
among  the  2)eat-hags  of  Drumclog, 
with  a  world  all  silent  around  them. 
^T)[ie?,e peat-hags,'  he  says,'' are  still  pic- 
tured in  me  ;  a  flat  wilderness  of 
broken  bog,  of  quagmire  not  to  be 
trusted  (pi-obably  wetter  in  old  days, 
and  wet  still  in  rainy  seasons) ;  clearly 
a  good  place  for  Cameronian  preach- 
ing, and  dangerously  dithcult  for  Clav- 
erse  and  horse  soldiery,  if  the  suffer- 
ing remnant  had  a  few  old  muskets 
among  them.  Scott's  novels  had  given 
the  Clavei'se  skirmish  here,  which 
all  Scotland  knew  of  already,  a  double 
interest  in  those  days.  I  know  not 
that  we  talked  much  of  this  ;  but  we 
■did  of  many  things,  perhaps  more 
■confidentially  than  ever  before.  A 
colloquy,  the  sum  of  which  is  still 
taournfally  beautiful    to    me,  though 


the  details  of  it  are  gone.  ,  .  At 
last  the  declining  sun  said  plainly, 
you  must  part.'  [Irving  for  Glasgow, 
Carlyle  for  Muirkirk.]  '  We  saun- 
tered into  the  Glasgow- ]Muirkirk 
highway.  .  .  .  We  leant  our  backs 
against  a  dry  stone  fence  .  .  .  and 
looking  into  the  western  radiance, 
continued  in  talk  yet  awhile,  loath 
both  of  us  to  go.  It  was  just  here, 
as  the  sun  was  sinking,  Irving  actually 
drew  from  me  by  degrees,  in  the  soft- 
est manner,  the  confession  that  I  did 
not  think  as  he  did  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  it  was  vain  for  me 
to  expect  I  ever  could  or  should. 
This,  if  this  was  so,  he  had  pre-engaged 
to  take  well  of  me  like  an  elder  bro- 
ther, if  I  would  be  frank  with  him. 
And  right  loyally  he  did  so,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  we  needed  no  con- 
cealments on  that  head,  which  was 
really  a  step  gained.' 

At  this  time,  Carlyle  and  Irving 
had  both  given  up  '  schoolmastering' 
at  Kirkcaldy.  Irving  had  the  hon- 
ourable post  of  assistant  to  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  Glasgow,  '  approved  of,  ac- 
cepted by  the  great  doctor  and  his 
congregation  ;  preaching  heartily,  and 
labouring  with  the  "  visiting  deacons" 
among  the  poor  radical  weavers  and 
holding  free  communings  with  them 
as  man  with  man  .  .  .  would 
pick  a  potato  from  their  pot,  and  in 
eating  it  get  at  once  into  free  and 
friendly  terms.'  While  Irving  was 
thus  prospering,  Carlyle  was  in  the 
midst  of  v/hat  he  calls  his  most  miser- 
able, dark,  sick  and  heavy-laden  years. 
He  spent  his  winters  in  Edinburgh, 
supporting  himself  by  some  private 
teaching  when  he  could  get  it,  and 
'  aiming  timorously  towards  litera- 
ture ;'  conscious  of  his  powers,  but  al- 
most despairing  of  their  ever  finding 
recognition.  '  Well  do  I  remember 
those  dreary  evenings  in  Bristo  Street  I' 
he  exclaims  ;  '  Oh,  what  ghastly  pas- 
sages, and  dismal  successive  spasms  of 
attempt  at  literary  enterprise  ! '  .  .  . 
Once,  an  actual  contribution  to  the 
'  Edinburgh    Beview'    was   hazarded, 
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but  never  was  heard  of  more.  Other 
efforts  in  other  directions  also  van- 
ished, without  sign.  '  Sometimes  Dr. 
Brewster,'  lie  says,  '  turned  me  to  ac- 
count (on  most  frugal  terms  always) 
in  wretched  little  translations,  com- 
pilations, which  were  very  welcome, 
too,  though  never  other  than  dreary.' 
He  spent  his  summers  at  his  father's 
farm  of  Mainhill  for  cheapness  and 
health  ;  and  then  Irving's  visits  to  his 
family  in  Arran  (seven  miles  from 
Mainhill),  brought  the  friends  toge- 
ther, and  were  beautiful  days  to  [Car- 
lyle,  the  only  beautiful  he  had.  'Life,' 
he  says,  '  was  all  dreary,'  eerie, 
'.tinged with  the  huesof  imprisonment 
and  impossibility  ;  hope  practically 
not  there,  only  obstinac}^,  and  a  grim 
steadfastness  to  strive  without  hope 
as  with.  To  all  which  Irving's  advent 
was  the  pleasant  (temporary)  contra- 
diction and  reversal,  like  sunrising  to 
night,  or  impenetrable  fog  and  its  spec- 
tralities.  The  time  of  his  coming, 
the  how  and  when  of  his  movements 
and  possibilities,  were  always  known 
to  me  beforehand.  On  the  set  day  I 
started  forth,  better  dressed  than 
usual,  and  strode  along  for  Annan 
which  lay  pleasantly  in  sight  all  the 
way.  In  the  woods  of  IMount  Annan 
I  would  probably  meet  Irving  stroll- 
ing towards  me  ;  and  then  what  a  talk 
for  the  thi-ee  miles  down  that  bonny 
river's  brink,  no  sound  but  our  own 
voices  amid  the  lullaby  of  waters,  and 
the  twittering  of  birds !  We  were 
sure  to  have  several  such  walks,  whe- 
ther the  first  day  or  not.' 

'  Irving.'  says  Carlyle,  '  was  gener- 
ally happy  in  those  little  Annandale 
"  sunny  islets  "  of  his  year  ;  happier, 
perhaps,  than  ever  elsewhere.  All  was 
quietly  flourishing  in  this  his  natal  ele- 
ment ;  father's  house  neat  and  content- 
ed ;  ditto,  ditto  ;  or,  perhaps,  bloom- 
ing out  a  little  farther  than  that  of  his 
sisters,  all  nestled  close  to  it ;  a  very 
prettily  thriving  group  of  things  and 
objects  in  their  limited,  safe  seclusion  ; 
and  Irving  was  silently,  but  visibly, 
in   tie  hearts  of  all,  the  flower  and 


crowning  jewel  of  it.  He  was  quiet, 
cheerful,  genial,  soul  unruflied,  and 
clear  as  a  mirror,  honestly  loving,  and 
loved  all  round.  Alas,  and  in  so  few 
years  after,  ruin's  ploughshare  had  run 
through  it  all !  ' 

In  their  talks  and  discussions,  wan- 
dering wide  over  the  world  and  its- 
ways,  and  all  manner  of  interesting 
objects  and  discoursings,  and  coming 
back  to  themselves  and  their  personal 
concerns,  Irving's  voice  was  always 
one  of  blessedness  and  new  hope  to 
Carlyle.  '  He  M-ould  not  hear  of  my 
gloomy  prognostications  ;  all  nonsense 
that  I  never  should  get  out  of  these 
gloomy  obstructions  and  impossibili- 
ties. The  real  impossibility  was  that 
such  a  talent,  etc.,  should  not  cut  itself 

clear  one  day "  You  will  see 

now,"  he  would  say,  "  one  day  we  two 
will  shake  hands  across  the  brook,  you 
as  first  in  literature,  I  as  first  in  divin- 
ity, and  people  will  say  both  these- 
fellows  are  from  Annandale.  Where 
is  Annandale  ?  "  Noble  Irving  !  He 
was  the  faithful  elder  brother  of  my 
life  in  those  years  ;  generous,  wise, 
beneficent,  all  his  dealings  and  dis- 
coursings with  me  were.  Well  may  I 
recollect  as  blessed  things  in  my  ex- 
istence those  Annan  visits,  and  feel 
that,  beyond  all  other  men,  he  was 
helpful  to  me,  when  I  most  needed 
help.'  '  But  for  Irving,'  Carlyle  says 
elsewhere,  '  I  had  never  known  what 
the  communion  of  man  with  man 
means.' 

This  communion  ended  when  Irving 
went  to  London,  having  accepted  the 
ministry  of  the  Scotch  Church,  in  Hat- 
ton  Garden.  This  appointment  y>to- 
mised  him  the  means  of  realizing  his 
highest  aspirations.  He  had  long  de- 
sired a  church  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  might  make  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  great  scheme  of  evangelization, 
and  now  the  opportunity  had  come. 
Here  was  an  opening,  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  Mi-.  Martin,  the  minister  of 
Kirkcaldy,  afterwards  his  father-in- 
law,  through  which  he  might  strive  to 
demonstrate  a  higher  state  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  something  more  magnanimous, 
more  heroical,  tlian  the  age  afforded. 
Yet  the  last  evening  he  and  Carlyle 
spent  together  in  the  hotel  whence 
he  started  for  London,  in  the  early 
morning  coach,  he  was,  Carlyle  says, 
'  more  clouded  with  agitations,  anxie- 
ties, perhaps  with  regrets  also,  than  I 
had  ever  before  seen  the  fine,  habitual, 
solar  light  of  him.'  Carlyle,  always 
of  desponding  mood,  and  with  no  such 
hopeful  prospect  as  Irving's  to  cheer 
him,  in  parting  with  his  friend,  felt  as 
if  he  were  losing  him  for  ever.  '  Glad, 
as  I  was  bound  to  be,'  he  says,  '  and 
in  a  sense  was  ;  but  very  soriy  I  could 
not  help  being  ....  that  night  we 
did  not  laugh  ;  laughter  was  not  the 
mood  of  either  of  us.'  Carlyle  gave 
him  a  bundle  of  the  best  cigars  he  had 
ever  possessed  (a  present  to  himself 
from  a  friend),  for  though  Irving  sel- 
dom smoked,  it  w-as  agreed  that  as  he 
was  to  travel  night  and  day  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  a  cigar  now  and  then 
might  be  of  use  ;  but,  after  all,  Car- 
lyle's  gift  was  forgotten,  left  behind, 
as  Carlyle  learned  months  after,  in  the 
stall  of  the  coffee  room.  They  said 
farewell — '  and  I  had  in  some  sense,' 
says  Carlyle,  '  according  to  my  worst 
anticipations,  lost  my  friend's  society 
(not  my  friend  himself  ever)  from 
that  time.' 

In  London,  Irving  was  too  deeply 
involved  in  business  perplexities,  and 
a  life  of  constant  strain  and  excite- 
ment, to  write  to  the  friend  he  had 
left  behind.  Their  regular  correspond- 
ence had  here  come  to  a.  finis,  Carlyle 
says,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
his  saddest  previsions  were  to  be  ful- 
filled. '  I  was  not  angry,'  he  says, 
'  How  could  I  be  ]  but  was  always 
sorry  more  or  less,  and  regi-etted  it  as 
a  great  loss  I  had  by  ill  luck  under- 
gone  In  the  first  month  Irv- 
ing, no  doubt,  had  intended  much  cor- 
respondence with  me,  were  the  busi- 
ness hurly  burly  done,  but  no  sooner 
was  it  so,  in  some  measure,  than  his 
flaming  popularity  had  commenced, 
spreading,    mounting,    without   limit, 


and  instead  of  business  hurly-burly, 
there  was  whirlwind  of  conflagration.' 

But  he  soon  had  shining  proof,  as 
he  calls  it,  that  Irving  had  not  forgot- 
ten him.  Through  the  influence  his 
success  as  a  preacher  had  already  given 
him,  he  obtained  for  Carlyle  the  tutor- 
ship of  Charles  Buller(  whose  early  death 
cut  short  a  career  of  extraordinary 
promise);  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  his 
brother,  Arthur,  two  years  younger, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  The  two  boys  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  boarded  with  '  a  good  old 
Dr.  Fleming,  then  a  clergyman  of 
mark  ; '  Charles  was  entered  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  Carlyle  took 
entire  charge  of  his  pupils  as  their 
intellectual  guide  and  guardian.  '  I  al- 
ways should  remember,'  he  says,  'that 
Irving  did  then  write  copiously  enough 
to  Dr.  Fleming  and  other  parties,  and 
stood  up  in  a  gallant  and  grandilo- 
quent manner  for  every  claim  and 
right  of  "  his  young  literary  friend," 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  silent- 
ly while  everything  was  being  adjust- 
ed to  his  wish,  and  beyond  it.' 

Tutor  and  pupils  -were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  and  from  the 
very  first  Charles  was  '  a  bit  of  sun- 
shine in  Carlyle's  dreary  Edinburgh 
element.  So  all-intelligent,  seizing 
everything  you  said  to  him  with  such 
a  recognition  ;  so  loyal-hearted,  chival- 
rous, guileless,  so  delighted  (evident- 
ly) with  me  as  I  was  with  him.  Ar- 
thur .  .  .  also  was  a  fine  little 
fellow,  honest,  intelligent  and  kind.' 
Carlyle  at  once  perceived  he  had  en- 
tered on  '  a  fortunate  didactic  adven- 
ture, which  it  abundantlv  proved  to 
be.' 

Meanwhile,  Irving's  fame  was  rising 
higher  and  higher,  making  him,  Car- 
lyle says,  'the  property  of  all  the  world 
rather  than  of  his  friends.'  '  To  me,' 
writes  Carlyle,  '  for  many  months  back 
he  had  fallen  totally  silent,  and  this 
seemed  as  seal  to  its  being  a  perma- 
nent silence.  My  love  to  Irving,  now 
that  I  look  at  it  across  these  tempo- 
rary vapours,   had   not  abated,  never 
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did  abate,  but  he  seemed  for  the  pre- 
sent flown  (or  mounted,  if  that  was  it) 
far  away  from  me,  and  I  could  only 
say  to  myself,  "  well,  well  then,  so  it 
must  be."  ' 

Irving's  love  for  Carlyle  was  in  rea- 
lity as  little  abated  asCai'lyle's  for  him. 
Two  yeai-s  after  he  had  been  made  a 
minister  of  Hatton  Garden  church,  in 
the  autumn  of  1823,  he  married  Miss 
Martin,  of  Kirkcaldy,  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  for  eleven  years,  and 
when  he  and  his  bride  were  on  a  wed- 
ding tour  to  the  Highlands,  '  the 
generous  soul,'  as  Carlyle  calls  him, 
went  lound  by  Kinnaird,  where  Car- 
lyle was  then  staying  with  the  EuUer 
family,  that  he  might  see  his  friend 
and  induce  him  to  accompany  them  on 
their  journey.  Carlyle  had  never  liked 
Miss  Martin,  did  not  like  her  to  the 
end,  or  think  her  worthy  of  being 
Irving's  wife.  His  picture  of  her  as  a 
young  girl  is  singularly  unpleasing, 
and  he  believed  that  she  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  charming  Irving  through 
having  the  arena  pretty  much  to  her- 
self. His  real  love  seems  to  have  been 
with  Miss  Welsh,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  and  with  some  hopes  of  win- 
ning her,  if  he  were  free,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  gain  a  release  from  his  en- 
gagement. But  finding  that  no  release 
would  be  given,  he  honourably  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  his  letters  and 
journals,  published  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
show  that,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  noble  and  generous  nature, 
he  was  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of 
husbands.  'Irving,  on  this  his  wedding 
jaunt,'  says  Carlyle,  '  seemed  superla- 
tively happy,  as  if  at  the  top  of  For- 
tune's wheel,  and  in  a  sense  (a  gener- 
ous sense  it  must  be  owned,  and  not 
a  tyrannous,  in  any  measure)  striking 
the  stars  with  his  sublime  head.  Mrs. 
I.  was  demure  and  quiet,  though 
doubtless  not  less  happy  at  heart, 
really  comely  in  her  behaviour.  In  the 
least  beautiful  she  never  could  be,  but 
Irving  had  loyally  taken  her,  as  the 
consummate  flower  of  all  his  victory  in 
this  world — poor,  good  tragic  woman — 


better  probably  than  the  fortune  she 
had  after  all.' 

Carlyle  went  with  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  a  day  or  two's  journey,  and 
parted  with  them  atTaymouth,  where 
his  horse  had  been  sent  to  wait  for 
him.  Irving  and  his  wife  went  to  dine 
with  Lord  Breadalbane,  at  Taymouth 
Castle  ;  Carlyle  rode  on  to  Aberfeldy, 
where  he  fed  and  rested  his  horse  at 
'  a  kindly  and  polite,  but  very  hugger- 
mugger  cottage,'  and  refreshed  him- 
self with  a  fraction  of  a  scrag  of  mut- 
ton and  potatoes — 'in  strange  contrast, 
had  I  thought  of  that,  with  Irving's 
nearly  simultaneous  dinner  at  my 
Lord's.' 

Irving  had  much  to  tell  about 
London  ;  '  of  its  tine  literary  possibili- 
ties for  a  man,  of  its  literary  stars 
whom  he  had  seen  or  knew  of,  Cole- 
ridge in  particular.  He  seems  to  have 
urged  Carlyle  to  come  to  him  and  try 
his  fortune  in  London.  '  He  would 
not  hear  of  ill -health  being  any  hin- 
drance ;  he  had  himself  no  experience 
in  that  sad  province.  All  seemed 
possible  to  him  ;  all  was  joyful  and 
running  on  wheels.' 

Some  months  later,  Carlyle  accepted 
his  friend's  invitation.  He  had  some 
money  in  hand,  received  for  his  'Life 
of  Schiller  '  and  ti'anslatiou  of  '  Wil- 
helm  Meister,'  so  that  he  was  free  to 
look  about  him  for  a  while,  and  see  if 
those  literary  possibilities  of  which 
Irving  had  spoken  really  existed  for 
him.  But  he  first  paid  a  visit  to  his 
betrothed — '  my  own  little  darling, 
now  at  rest  and  far  away  ' — a  visit  in 
retrospect  '  most  beautiful,  most  sad ! ' 
Even  after  all  those  years  he  i-emem- 
bered  the  '  gimp  bonnet '  she  wore. 
He  sailed  from  Leith,  and  on  a  beau- 
tiful June  morning  entered  London 
River — '  scene  very  impressive  to  me, 
and  very  vivid  still  ; '  and  soon  after 
mid-day  arrived  at  Irving's  house  in 
Myddleton  Terrace,  Islington,  '  as  ap- 
pointed.' He  was  received  by  Irving 
with  the  old  true  friendliness  ;  *  wife 
and  household  eager  to  imitate  him  ; 
and  for  the  next  ten  months,  on  and 
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ofl',  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  his  old 
friend,  his  affairs  and  posture.'  To 
Carlyle's  clear,  shrewd  eyes,  '  Irving's 
London  element  and  mode  of  exist- 
ence had  its  questionable  aspects  from 
the  first,  and  one  could  easily  perceive, 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  ideal  of 
fancy  and  the  actual  of  fact  were  two 
very  difierent  things.  It  was  as  the 
former  that  my  friend,  according  to 
old  habit,  strove  to  represent  it  to 
himself  and  to  make  it  he,  and  it  was 
as  the  latter  that  it  obstinately  con- 
tinued being.  .  .  .  He  was  in- 
wardly, I  could  observe,  nothing  like 
so  happy  as  in  old  days  ;  inwardly 
confused,  anxious,  dissatisfied,  though, 
as  it  were,  denying  it  to  himself,  and 
striving,  if  not  to  talk  big,  which  he 
hardly  ever  did,  to  think  big  upon  all 
this.  We  had  many  strolls  together  ; 
no  doubt  much  dialogue,  but  it  has 
nearly  all  gone  from  me ;  probably 
not  so  worthy  of  remembrance  as  our 
old  communions  were.  Crowds  of 
visitors  came  about  him,  and  ten 
times,  or  a  hundred  times,  as  many 
would  have  come  if  allowed  ;  well- 
dressed,  decorous  people,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  tiresome,  ignorant,  weak, 
or  even  silly  and  absurd.'  Neither  did 
his  pi'eaching  carry  Carlyle  captive, 
he  tells  us,  nor  inspire  him  with  any 
complete  or  pleasing  feelings.  '  The 
force  and  weight  of  what  he  urged 
was  undeniable  ;  the  potent  faculty  at 
work  like  that  of  a  Samson  heavily 
striding  along  with  the  gates  of  Gaza 
on  his  shoulders  ;  but  thei'e  was  a 
want  of  spontaneity  and  simplicity,  a 
something  of  strained  and  aggravated, 
of  elaborately  intentional,  which  kept 
gaining  on  the  mind.  One  felt  the 
bad  element  to  be,  and  to  have  been, 
unwholesome  to  the  honourable  soul.' 
But  all  the  time  Carlyle  recognised  in 
him  a  beautiful  piety  and  charity. 
'  Here  was  still  the  old  true  man,  and 
his  new  element  seemed  so  false  and 
abominable.  .  .  .  He  had  endless 
patience  with  the  mean  peoi)le  crowd- 
ing about  him  and  jostling  his  life  to 
pieces  ;  hoped  always  they  were  not 


so  mean  .  ,  ,  took  everything,  wife, 
servants,  guests,  by  the  most  favour- 
able handle. '  At  this  time  he  had  a 
little  baby-boy  in  whom,  Carlyle  says, 
'  he  took  infinite  delight,  dandling  it, 
tick-ticking  to  it,  laughing  and  play- 
ing with  it  ;  would  turn  seriously 
round  then  and  say,  "  Ah,  Carlyle, 
this  little  creatui-e  has  been  sent  to 
me  to  seften  my  heart,  which  did 
need  it."  '  The  child  died  when  fifteen 
months  old,  and  Irving's  grief  for  its 
loss  was  intense.  '  The  birth  of  other 
children,'  Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  '  and 
even  their  deaths,  nearly  as  it  touched 
him,  never  for  a  moment  dimmed  the 
little  image  of  his  first-born  in  his 
memory.  He  talked  of  this  baby, 
wrote  of  him,  dreamed  of  him  for 
years  afterwards. 

Before  Carlyle  left  London,  he  saw 
the  foundation  laid  of  the  '  Caledonian 
Chapel '  in  Regent  Square,  the  church 
in  Hatton  Garden  not  being  able  to 
hold  half  the  immense  audience  at- 
tracted by  Irving's  preaching.  '  Twenty 
years  after,'  he  says,  '  riding  discur- 
sively towards  Tottenham  one  summer 
evening,  with  the  breath  of  the  wind 
from  northward,  and  London  hanging 
to  my  right  hand  like  a  grim  and  vast 
sierra,  I  saw  among  the  peaks,  easily 
ascertainable,  the  high  minarets  of 
of  that  chapel,  and  thought  with  my- 
self, "  Ah,  you  fatal  tombstone  of  my 
lost  friend  !  and  did  a  soul  so  strong 
and  high  avail  only  to  build  you  ?  " 
And  felt  sad  enough  and  leather  angry 
in  looking  at  the  thing.' 

After  Carlyle's  return  to  Scotland 
it  was  months  before  they  met  again. 
Then  Carlyle  rode  from  his  farm  at 
Hoddam  Hill  to  Annan  where  Irving, 
on  his  way  to  London  from  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh,  was  to  be  for  a  few  hours. 
When  Carlyle  arrived  '  he  was  sitting 
in  the  snug  little  parlour,  beside  his 
father  and  mother  beautifully  domes- 
tic,' and  Carlyle's  thoughts  contrasted 
'  the  beautiful,  affectionate  safety  here, 
and  the  wild,  tempestuous  hostilities 
and  perils  yonder,'  in  London,  where 
his  course  was   evidently   beset  with 
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])it-falls,  barking  dogs,  and  dangers  and 
difficulties  unwarned  of.  From  his 
father's  they  stepped  over  to  his  bi'O- 
ther-in  law's,  and  sat  there  talking  for 
an  hour.  *  He  gave  his  blessing  to  each 
in  a  sad  and  solemn  tone,  with  some- 
thing of  elaborate  noticeable  in  it,  too, 
which  was  painful  and  dreary  to  me. 
He  had  hislittle  nieces  placed  on  chairs, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  their  heads  as  he 
blessed  them  by  name.  A  dreary  vi.sit 
altogether,  though  an  unabatedly  af- 
fectionate one  on  both  sides.'  '  In 
what  a  contrast,'  thought  I,  '  to  the 
old  sunshiny  visits  when  Glasgow  was 
head  quarters  and  every  body  was  ob- 
scure, frank  to  his  feelings  and  safe  ! ' 

Their  next  meeting  was  at  Comely 
Bank,  near  Edinburgh,  where  Carlyle 
was  living  with  his  newly-married  wife. 
Irving  was  then  preaching  and  com- 
muning on  Scripture  prophecy  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  visit  to,  the  Carlyle's 
was  only  for  half  an  hour.  '  He  was 
very  friendly,  but  had  a  look  of  trou- 
ble, of  haste,  and  confused  controversy 
and  anxiety,  sadly  unlike  his  old  good 
self.  .  .  .  He  talked  with  an  un- 
deniable self-consciousness,  and  some- 
thing which  I  could  not  but  admit  to 
be  religious  mannerism.  .  .  .  At 
parting  he  proposed  to  pray  with  us, 
and  did,  in  standing  posture,  ignoring, 
or  conscientiously  defying,  our  pretty 
evident  reluctance.  "  Farewell,"  he 
said  soon  after,  "  I  must  go  then,  and 
suffer  persecution,  as  my  fathers  have 
done.'"  Much  painful  contradiction  he 
evidently  had  from  the  world  about 
him,  but  also  much  jealous  favour,  and 
was  going  that  same  evening  to  a  pub- 
lic dinner  given  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Carlyles  had  a  visit  from  him 
in  Scotland  once  again,  this  time  at 
their  lonely  moorland  house  of  Craig- 
enputtoch,  Avhere  he  stayed  a  night 
with  them.  '  This  time,'  Carlyle  says, 
'  he  was  franker  and  happier  than  I 
had  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
beautiful  summer  weather,  pleasant  to 
saunter  with  old  friends  in  the  safe 
green  solitudes,  no  sound  audible  but 
that  of   our  own  voices,   and  of  the 


birds  and  woods.'  As  he  and  Carlyle 
rode  to  meet  the  coach  which  was  to 
take  him  away,  he  talked  cheerfully  of 
a  beautiful  six  weeks'  rest  he  was  to- 
have,  to  be  spent  on  the  Continent, 
Carlyle  to  go  with  him  as  dragoman, 
if  nothing  more.  .  .  .  The  coach 
sooner  than  expected  was  announced. 
There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  Irving  sprang  hastily  to 
the  coach  roof  (no  other  seat  left)  and 
was  at  once  bowled  away,  waving  me 
his  kind  farewell,  and  vanishing  among 
the  woods.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Carlyle  and 
his  wife  removed  to  London  for  the 
winter.  Before  this,  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  Irving's  position, 
and  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  standing 
'spacious  and  grand  in  Regent  Square,' 
in  which  he  now  preached,  was  quite 
dissevered  from  Hatton  Garden,  and 
its  concerns.  Carlyle,  on  arriving  in 
London,  went  to  see  him  at  his  house 
near  the  new  chapel,  and  found  him 
sitting  quiet  and  alone.  He  was  bro- 
therly as  ever  iu  his  reception  of  his 
old  friend,  'and  our  talk,'  says  Carlyle, 
'  was  good  and  edifying. ' 

'  He  was  by  this  time,'  Carlyle 
writes,  '  deep  in  prophecy  and  other 
aVjerrations,  surrounded  by  weak  peo- 
ple, mostly  echoes  of  himself  and  his 
inaudible  notions.  .  .  .  We  were 
in  fact  hopelessly  divided,  to  what 
tragical  extent  both  of  us  might  well 
feel  !  But  something  still  remained,, 
and  this  we  (he  at  least,  for  I  think 
in  friendship  he  was  the  nobler  of 
the  two)  were  only  the  more  anxious 
to  retain  and  make  good.  I  recollect 
breakfasting  with  him,  a  strange  set 
of  ignorant,  conceited  fanatics  forming 
the  body  of  the  party  and  greatly 
spoiling  it  for  me.  Irving's  own  kind- 
ness was  evidently  in  essence  una- 
bated ;  how  sorrowful,  at  once  pro- 
voking and  pathetic,  that  I  or  he  could 
henceforth  get  so  little  good  of  it  ! ' 

Irving's  belief  in  new  revelations, 
or  rather  the  renewal  of  old  revela- 
tions, to  the  Christian  Church,  was 
now  becoming  certain  and  fixed.     He 
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had  convinced  himself  that  the  second   ' 
advent  of  Christ  was   so  near  that  it   i 
might   any   day  be   expected ;    these 
were  the  '  last  days,'  and  the  promise 
that  in  the  last  days  the  Spirit  should 
be  poured  out  would  certainly  be  ful- 
filled.    Those  miraculous  gifts  which    ' 
the   Church  had  once  possessed,    and 
which  had  only  been  suspended  by  the    ' 
absence  of   faith   and    prayer,  wovild 
now  be  restored.     Such  was  his  be- 
lief.    '  His    enthusiastic  studies    and   ' 
preachings,'  ^ys  Carlyle,  '  were  pass-    ; 
ing  into  the  practically  miraculous,  to 
me  the  most  doleful,  of  all  phenomena.    I 
"  The  gift  of  tongues  "  had  fairly  broken 
out  among  the  craziest  and  weakliest 
of  his  wholly  rather  dim  and  weakly 
flock.  .    .   .     Sorrow  and   disgust   was 
naturally  my  own  feeling.    "  How  are 
the    mighty   fallen  !  "     My  own  high 
Irving  come   to   this  by  paltry  popu- 
larities and  cockney  admirations  mud- 
dling such  a  head  ! ' 

Though  never  now  going  to  Irving's 
Church,  Carlyle  did  once  hear  '  the 
tongues.'  He  and  his  wife  had  called 
at  Irving's  house  one  evenincr  and  were 
sitting  alone  with  Irving  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, Mrs.  Irving  having  gone 
into  another  apartment  with  some 
fanatics,  when  suddenly  through  the 
open  door  '  there  burst  forth  a  shrieky 
hysterical  "  Lall,  lall,  lall  !" — little  or 
nothing  but  Ts  and  a's  continued  for 
several  minutes.  Irving,  with  singu- 
■  lar  calmness,  said  only,  "  There,  hear 
you,  there  are  the  tongues  I "  We, 
except  by  our  looks,  which  probably 
were  eloquent,  answered  him  nothing, 
but  soon  came  away,  full  of  distress, 
provocation,  and  a  kind  of  shame.' 

Carlyle's  explanation  of  his  friend's 
miserable  delusions  seems  the  only 
reasonable  one  that  could  be  given. 
He  had  gone  to  London  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  days,  full  of  hope  and 
vigour,  determined,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Martin,  to  preach  a  higher  and  more 
heroic  Christianity  than  this  age  had 
conceived,  and  in  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  found  himself  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
He  was  the  lion   of  the   day,  and  his 


Church  of  Hatton  Garden  the  most 
famous  place  in  London.  The  church 
could  not  hold  half  the  crowds  who 
besieged  the  doors,  and  entrance  was- 
only  to  be  obtained  by  ticket.  '  Ilank^ 
beauty  and  fashion,  royal  dukes  and 
cabinet  ministers  were  drawn  into  the 
vortex.'  Such  a  combination  of  gifts 
in  a  preacher  was,  indeed,  unique. 
Impassioned  eloquence,  prophetic  con- 
viction, a  voice  so  powerful  that  it 
could  be  heard  and  understood  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
that  could  fall  at  wnll  into  the  most 
touching  and  pathetic  tones  of  tender- 
ness and  persuasion  ;  a  commanding 
figure  six  feet  two  in  height,  a  noble- 
head,  long  curling  black  hair,  piercing 
eyes,  made  up  such  a  presence,  and 
such  a  power,  magnetic  in  its  influ- 
ence, as  rarely,  if  ever  before,  have 
been  seen  and  heard  in  a  pulpit.  Men 
of  commanding  intellect  and  vain  and 
trivial  women  alike  listened  to  him 
for  two  and  sometimes  three  hours  at 
a  time  with  rapt  attention. 

All  this  triumphant  success  and  pop- 
ularity seemed  to  Irving  an  assurance- 
of  his  Divine  Commission.  '  Lady 
Jersey,  sitting  on  the  pulpit  steps^ 
Canning,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  etc., 
rushing  to  hear  him  week  after  week, 
listening  as  if  to  the  message  of  salva- 
tion, were  proofs  of  his  apostleship^ 
The  noblest,  the  joy  fullest  thought  had 
taken  possession  of  his  nobler,  too 
sanguine,  too  trustful  mind — that  the 
Christian  religion  was  to  be  a  truth 
again,  not  a  paltry  form,  and  to  rule 
the  world,  he  unworthy,  even  he,  the 
instrument,  cruelly  blasted  all  these 
hopes  and  dreams  were,  but  Irving  to 
the  end  of  his  life  never  could  consent 
:  to  give  them  up.  This  was  the  key 
,  to  all  his  subsequent  proceedings,  ex- 
:  travagances,  aberrations,  wild  strug- 
!  gles  and  clutchings  towards  the  unat- 
tainable,' ending  in  '  miraculous  pro- 
phecies, gifts  of  tongues  and  of  heal- 
ing, and  other  doleful  phenomena.' 

Once,  before  leaving  London  for 
Craigenputtoch,  Carlyle,  in  his  owi\ 
house,  had  a  serious  and  solemn  inter- 
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view  witli  Irving,  Mrs.  Carlyle  being 
present,  wliicli  none  of  the  three  ever 
could  forget.  He  had  privately  de- 
termined that  he  must  tell  Irving 
plainly  what  he  thought  of  his  present 
course  and  conduct ;  and  he  thinks  the 
meeting  had  been  preconcerted  by  him 
and  his  wife  for  that  purpose.  He  led 
the  dialogue  into  that  channel,  he  says, 
*  till,  with  all  the  delicacy,  but  also 
all  the  fidelity,  possible  to  me,  I  put 
him  fully  in  possession  of  what  my 
real  opinions  was.  To  build  such  a 
tower  as  he  was  trying  to  build,'  Car- 
lyle said,  'jneces  by  pieces,  till  it  soared 
far  above  all  science  and  experience, 
and  flatly  conti-adicted  them,  on  the 
narrow  basis  of  a  little  text  of  writing 
in  an  ancient  book  was  surely  a  course 
full  of  danger  .  .  .  Authentic 
writings  of  the  Most  High,  were  they 
found  in  old  books  only  1  They  were 
in  the  stars,  and  on  the  rocks,  and  in 
the  brain  and  heart  of  every  mortal. 
And  it  did  not  beseem  him,  Edward 
Irving,  to  be  hanging  on  the  rearward 
of  mankind,  struggling  still  to  chain 
them  to  old  notions  not  now  well  ten- 
able, but  to  be  foremost  in  the  van 
leading  on  by  the  light  of  the  eternal 
stai's  across  this  hideous,  delirious  wil- 
dei*ness  where  we  all  were  towards  the 
promised  lands  that  lay  ahead.'  Mrs. 
Carlyle  said  hardly  anything,  '  but 
her  looks,  and  here  and  there  a  word, 
testified  how  deep  her  interest  was, 
how  complete  her  assent.'  To  all  Car- 
lyle said,  Irving  listened  in  silence, 
'■  with  head  downcast,  with  face  indi- 
cating great  pain,  but  without  the 
slightest  word  or  sound  from  him  '  till 
Carlyle  had  ended  ;  '  then  made  his 
apology  and  defence,'  which  did  not, 
Carlyle  says,  '  do  anything  to  convince 
me,  but  was  in  a  style  of  modesty  and 
friendly  magnanimity  no  mortal  could 
surpass,  and  which  remains  to  me  at 
this  moment  dear  and  memorable  and 
worthy  of  all  honoui-.  Which  done 
he  went  his  way,  no  doubt  with  kind- 
est farewell  to  us,  and  I  remember 
nothing  more  .  .  .  We  had  to  go 
our    way    and   he  his,    and   his   soon 


proved  to  be  precipitous,  full  of  chasms 
and  plunges  which  rapidly  led  him  to 
the  close.' 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  Carlyles 
were  far  away  from  Irving  in  their 
moorland  home,  and  only  heard  of  him 
and  of  his  catastrophes  from  a  dis- 
tance. In  Annan  he  had  been  for- 
mally expelled  from  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
'  A  poor  aggregate  of  reverend  sticks 
in  black  gowns  sitting  in  Presbytery 
to  pass  formal  condemnation  on  a  man 
and  a  cause  which  might  have  been 
tried  in  Patmos  under  presidency  of 
St.  John,  without  the  right  truth  of 
it  being  got  at  ! '  He  now  had  a  new 
Irvingite  church,  established  in  New- 
man Street,  Oxford  Street,  where  he 
soon  found  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  certain 
Angels  or  authorities,  so-called,  per- 
haps as  vexatious  as  those  of  his  Pres- 
bytery of  old. 

In  1834,  the  Carlyles  permanently 
settled  in  London,  and  Carlyle  saw  his 
friend  again.  '  How  changed  in  the 
two  years  and  two  months  since  I 
had  last  seen  him  !'  says  Carlyle.  'In 
looks  he  was  almost  friendlier  than 
ever,  but  he  had  suddenly  become  an 
old  man.  His  head,  which  I  had  left 
raven-black  was  gi-own  grey,  on  the 
temples,  almost  snow-white.  The  face 
was  hollow,  wrinkled,  collapsed  ;  the 
figure,  still  perfectly  erect,  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  its  elasticity  and  strength. 
We  walked  some  space  slowly  toge- 
ther, my  heart  smitten  with  various 
emotions  ;  my  speech,  however,  striv- 
ing to  be  cheery  and  hopeful. 
He  admitted  his  weak  health,  but 
treated  it  as  temporary ;  it  seemed  of 
small  account  to  him.  .  .  ,  He 
was  to  have  a  lodging  at  Bayswater,  a 
stout  hoi'se  to  ride  ;  summer,  the 
doctors  expected,  would  soon  set  him 
up  again.  His  tone  was  not  despond- 
ent, but  it  was  low,  pensive,  full  of 
silent  sorrow.'  Many  difiiculties  and 
obstacles  to  Carlyle's  seeing  Irving 
again  occuri-ed,  some  of  which  Carlyle 
attributes  to  '  his  poor,  jealous,  anxi- 
ous, much-bewildered  wife.'  But  at  last 
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a  day  was  fixed  for  the  friends  to  diue 
together  in  Irving's  house  in  Newman 
Street.  '  The  dinner,'  Carlyle  says, 
'  was  among  the  pleasantest  of  dinners 
to  me ;  Madam  herself  wearing  noth- 
ing but  smiles,  and  soon  leaving  us 
together  to  a  fair  hour  or  two  of  a  free 
talk.  ...  I  went  away  gratified 
and  for  my  own  share  glad,  had  not 
the  out-looks  on  his  side  been  so  dubi- 
ous and  ominous.  He  was  evidently 
growing  weaker,  not  stronger  ;  wear- 
ing himself  down  by  spiritual  agita- 
tions, which  would  kill  him  if  not 
checked  and  ended.  Could  he  but  be 
got,  I  thought,  toSwitzerland,  to  Italy, 
to  some  pleasant  country  where  the 
language  was  unknown  to  him  and  he 
would  be  forced  into  silence,  the  one 
salutary  medicine  for  him  in  body  and 
in  soul !  .  .  .  I  had  to  hear  of 
his  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  while 
there  was  nothing  whatever  that  I 
could  do.' 

The  last  meeting  on  earth  of  these 
two  friends  took  place  at  Carlyle's 
house,  in  Clieyne  Row,  late  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  damp,  dim,  sunless  Oc- 
tober day.  He  was  going  to  Scotland 
to  pay  visits  among  his  friends,  and  if 
possible  to  take  some  rest.  He  sat 
withCarlyle  and  his  wife  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  '  1  well  recollect,'  Carlyle 
says,  '  his  fine  chivalrous  demeanour 
to  her,  and  how  he  complimented  her, 
as  he  well  might,  on  the  pretty  little 
room  she  had  made  for  her  husband 
and  self.  "  You  are  like  an  Eve,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "and  make  a  little  Par- 
adise wherever  you  are."  His  manner 
was  sincere,  afiectionate,  yet  with  a 
great  suppressed  sadness  in  it,  and  as 
if  with  a  feeling  that  he  must  not 
linger.  .  .  .  With  a  fine  simpli- 
city of  lovingness  he  bade  us  farewell. 
I  followed  him  to  the  door,  held  his 
bridle,  doubtless,  as  he  mounted,  no 
groom  being  ever  with  him  on  such 
occasions,  stood  on  the  steps  as  he 
quietly  walked  or  ambled  up  Cheyne 
Row,  quietly  turned  the  corner,  and 
had  vanished  from  my  eyes  for  ever- 
more.    .     .     .     He  died  at  Glasgow 


on  the  December  following,  aged  only 
forty-three,  and,  except  weakness,  no 
disease  traceable.'  Twice  in  his  '  Re- 
miniscences,' Carlyle  tells  us  with  na- 
tural, though  most  sorrowful  and  sad 
satisfaction,  that  before  Ids  death  Irv- 
ing said  to  Henry  Drummond  — -  '  I 
should  have  kept  Thomas  Carlyle 
closer  to  me  ;  his  counsel,  blame,  or 
praise  was  always  faithful ;  and  few 
have  such  eyes  !  '  '  My  ever  generous, 
loviug  and  noble  Irving  ! '  Carlyle  ex- 
claims, in  his  anguish  of  long-lost  love 
and  regret. 

Jn  the  bitter  outbreak  of  antagon- 
istic feeling  which  Carlyle's  '  Remin- 
iscences '  evoked,  it  was  inevitable 
that  his  simple,  realistic  portrait  of 
Irving,  though  in  every  line  it  bears 
the  impress  of  candour  and  truth,  has 
been  pronounced  in  some  quarters 
a  wholly  inadequate  likeness  of  the 
great  modern  apostle,  and  founder  of 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Church,  round 
whose  name  some  halo  of  divine  in- 
spiration still  linger.s.  It  is  said  that 
his  attitude  of  scepticism  towards  all 
miraculous  revelations,  and  his  pre- 
determined belief  that  the  alleged 
Gifts  of  Tongues  and  of  Healing  which 
had  bewildered  and  intoxicated  his 
friend's  imagination  was  simply  the 
oftspring  of  hysterical  excitement,  if 
not  of  fanatical  imposture,  made  him 
incapable  of  comprehending  such  a 
man  as  Edward  Irving  and  the  spiri- 
tual influences  which  swayed  his  being. 
He  could  not,  Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  un- 
derstand the  true  meaning  of  the  face 
he  attempted  to  paint,  and  gives  only 
glimpses  of  it  of  the  silhouette  kind, 
revealing  nothing  of  the  prophetic  pas- 
sion which  inspired  Irving,  and  which 
was  antagonistic  to  Carlyle's  own  na- 
ture. We  must,  however,  remember 
that  Carl^-le  had  said  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
'  Life  of  Irving  '  gave  no  delineation  of 
Irving's  features,  environment,  or  life, 
recognisable  to  him,  but  was  rather  a 
pretty  picture,  more  or  less  romantic, 
pictorial,  and  not  like  to  one  who  knew 
his  looks ;  it  might,  therefore,  have 
been  expected  that  in  defence  of  her 
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own  portrait  Mrs.  Olipliant  should 
pronounce  Carlyle  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  a  true  portrait  of  Irving 
was.  It  is  true  that  Carlyle  touches 
but  lightly  on  those  so-called  spiritual 
phenomena  which  were  to  him  only 
the  pitiable  delusions  of  a  great  intel- 
lect led  astray  by  lights  which  were 
baleful  ignes  fatui,  not  light  from  hea- 
ven. But  he  fully  recognised  the 
purity  and  greatness  of  Irving's  dream 
of  hope  and  aspiration  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  again  to  become  a 
reality  dominatingall  hearts  and  minds, 
and  the  world  to  be  transformed  into 
-an  Eden  thereby  ;  to  this  dream  he 
held,  Carlyle  says,  through  every  op- 
posing reality,  and  walked  his  stony 
■course  like  an  anticjue  evangelist,  the 
tixed  thought  of  his  heart  at  all  times, 
'  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him  ! '  At  any  rate,  most  people 
not  influenced  by  religious  or  other 
prejudices,  will  be  apt  to  believe  that 
one  who  had  been  Irving's  closest  and 
most  beloved  friend,  and  with  whom 
he  had  communed  as  with  his  own 
50ul — a  man,  too,  all  compact  of  poe- 
try and  high  imaginations,  and  who 
has  done  more  to  maintain  the  spirit- 
ual theory  of  the  universe  against  the 
material  one  than  any  of  the  gi-eat 
writers  of  our  time — was  quite  as 
capable  of  understanding  what  man- 
ner of  man  his  friend  was,  and  of 
compi'ehending  whatever  passion  or 
inspiration,  prophetic  or  otherwise, 
moved  him,  as  any  popular  novelist  or 
clever  writer  of  books  who  was  neces- 
sarily without  that  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  so  invaluable  to  a 
biographer,  and  which  Carlyle  so  emi- 
nently possessed. 

In  effect,  Carlyle  says  of  him  in  his 
*  Reminiscences,'  what  he  said  of  him 
years  before  in  his  magnificent  prose- 
poem  on  '  The  Death  of  the  ilev.  Ed- 
ward Irving.'  Truthful  above  all 
things,  he  did  not  disguise  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  poison  of  popu- 
lar applause — '  the  mad  extremes  of 
flatteiy,  followed  by  madder  con- 
tumely,  indifference    and    neglect,' — 


which  had  destroyed  the  strength  and 
insight  of  his  friend's  mind,  and  ren- 
dered him  a  prey  to  the  futile  and 
miserable  delusions  which  were  his 
ruin.  '  By  a  fatal  chance,  Fashion 
cast  her  eye  on  him  as  on  some  im- 
personation of  Novel-Cameronianism, 
some  wild  product  of  Nature  from  the 
wild  mountains.  Fashion  crowded 
round  him  with  her  meteor  lights  and 
Bacchic  dances;  breathed  her  foul  in- 
cense on  him,  intoxicating,  poisonous. 
Syren  songs  as  of  a  new  moral  refor- 
mation— sons  of  Mammon  and  high 
sons  of  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  to  be- 
come sons  of  God,  and  the  gum-flow- 
ers of  Almack's  to  be  made  living 
roses  in  a  now  Eden — sounded  in  the 
inexperienced  ear  and  heart.  Most 
seductive,  most  delusive  !  Fashion 
went  her  idle  way  to  gaze  on  Egyptian 
Crocodiles,  Iroquois  Hunters,  or  what 
else  there  might  be,  forgot  this 
man — who,  unhappily,  could  not  in 
his  turn  forget.  The  intoxicating 
poison  had  been  swallowed  ;  no  force 
of  natural  health  could  cast  it  out. 
Unconsciously,  for  the  most  part  in 
deep  unconsciousness,  there  was  now 
the  im]>ossibility  to  live  neglected,  to 
walk  on  the  quiet  paths  where  alone, 
it  is  well  with  us.  Singularity  must 
henceforth  succeed  singularity.  0  foul- 
est circean  draught,  thou  p  )ison  of 
popular  applause  I  Madness  is  in  thee 
and  death,  thy  end  is  bedlam  and  the 
grave.  For  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  Irving,  forsaken  by  the  world, 
strove  either  to  recall  it,  or  to  forsake 
it ;  shut  himself  up  in  a  lesser  world  of 
ideas  and  persons,  and  lived  isolated 
there.'  But  through  all  his  aberrations 
there  remained  in  Carlyle's  eyes,  the 
unique  greatness  and  lovable  nature 
of  this  extraoi'dinary  man,  '  one  of  the 
noblest  nature.s — a  man  of  antique 
heroic  nature,  in  questionable  modern 
garniture  which  hecould  not  wear. 

His  was  the  large 

heart  with  its  large  bounty,  where 
wretchedness  found  solacement,  and 
they  that  were  wandering  in  darkness, 
the  light  as  of  a  home 
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lie  was  so  loving,  full  of  hope,  so  sim- 
ple-hearted, and  made  all  that  ap- 
proached him  his.  .  .  .  One  may 
say,  it  was  his  own  nobleness  that  for- 
warded his  ruin  ;  the  excess  of  his 
sociability  and  sympathy,  of  his  value 
for  the  sympathies  and  suffrages  of 
men.'  '  Irving,'  Carlyle  says  in  the 
^  Reminiscences,'  '  had  a  high  opinion 
of  men,  and  it  always  mortified  him 
when  he  found  it  no  longer  tenable.' 

He  believed  himself,  Carlyle  tells  us, 
*  the  Messenger  of  Truth  in  an  age  of 
shams  ;  appointed  a  Christian  priest, 
he  strove  with  all  the  force  that  was  in 
him  to  be  it.  .  .  .  If  the  Bible  is 
the  written  Word  of  God,  shall  it  not 
be   the  acted  word    too  ?     A  half-man 


could  have  passed  on  without  answer- 
ing, as  whole  man  must  answer.  Hence 
prophecies  of  Millenniums,  Gifts  of 
Tongues,  whereat  Orthodoxy  prims 
herself  into  decent  wonder,  and  waves 
Avaunt  I  Irving  clave  to  his  belief  as 
to  his  soul's  soul,  followed  it  whither- 
soever through  earths  or  air  it  might 
lead,  toiling  as  never  man  toiled  to 
spread  it,  to  gain  the  world's  ear  for  it 
— in  vain.  Ever  wilder  waxed  the 
confusion  without  and  within.  The 
misguided,  noble-minded,  had  now 
nothing  to  do  but  die.  He  died  the 
death  of  the  true  and  brave.  His  last 
words,  they  say  were  :  "In  life  and  in 
death,  I  am  the  Lord's. '  " 
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I  LAUD  not  now,  0  peerless  land  ! 
With  rainbow-wealth  of  beauty  spanned, 
Thy  forests  or  thy  streams  ; 
Thy  landscapes  sunning  in  the  noon. 
Thy  valleys  sleeping  'neath  the  moon 

As  fair  as  Poet's  dreams. 
Thy  rolling  prairies  yet  untamed. 
Thy  mountain  fastnesses  unnamed. 

The  storm  that  brawls  o'er  Arctic  seas 
Is  tempered  to  a  bracing  breeze 

Ere  it  encounters  thee  ; 
The  sun  that  smites  the  warmer  zone 
Is  on  thy  cheek  in  kisses  strewn  ; 

Thou  art  of  Liberty — 
Forever  chartered  to  conserve 
The  iron  will,  the  dauntless  nerve. 
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Here  Freedom  woke  her  witching  song 
That  rippling  southward  reached  ere  long 

The  cabin  of  the  slave  ; 
To  thee  he  fled,  the  friendly  night 
Abetted  and  concealed  his  flight ; 

Behind  the  sleuth-hounds  rave 
In  vain  ;  when  once  he  touched  thy  shore 
The  weary  servitude  was  o'er. 

To  snow-clad  lands  thy  fame  has  spread, 
The  fur-robed  Icelander  lias  read 

Of  fields  with  verdure  clothed  ; 
Thy  valleys  stretching  to  the  west 
Have  lured  the  Mennonite  opprest 

By  laws  his  conscience  loathed. 
They  come,  they  come,  from  jostling  States, 
And  Freedom  opes  to  them  her  gates  ! 

Come  Albion,  'tis  thy  child  invites. 
Come  from  wild  Scotia's  ancient  heights 

Where  Covenanters  knelt ; 
Send  forth  from  every  emerald  vale 
Thy  sons,  0  Erin  !  here  the  Gael, 

The  Saxon  and  the  Celt 
Disjoined  by  centuries  of  feud 
Are  fused  in  one  vast  brotherhood. 

A  triple  brotherhood  !  nay  !  nay  ! 
The  Norse  shall  meet,  but  not  in  fray, 

With  Teuton  and  with  Sclave  ; 
No  Rhine  shall  bar  the  glad  advance 
Of  peaceful  Germany  to  France 

Mercurial  and  brave  ; 
Come  from  all  climes  with  love,  and  trust 
Your  discord  with  your  fathers'  dust. 

0  noble  land  !  in  Autumn  days 
When  falls  the  Indian  Summer  haze 

In  pre-millenial  calms  ; 
Thy  maple  tree  with  rapture  burns, 
And  stately  pine,  and  lowly  ferns. 

With  all  between  in  psalms 
As  grandly  sweet  as  Angel  songs 
Foreshow  the  doom  of  hoary  wrongs. 

So  the  prediction  of  the  trees  ! 

'  Good  will  to  men  '  floats  on  the  breeze 

Like  echo  from  afar  ; 
'  Peace  on  the  earth.'     Go,  virtuous  land. 
And  mould  a  nation  strong  and  grand 

That  hates  intestine  jar  ; 
Then,  'neath  our  shade  the  peaceful  ages 
Shall  verify  the  dreams  of  Sages. 
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BV  REV.  JOHN  BURTON,  B.D.,  TORONTO. 


THE  question  of  the  anthorshiii  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  increased 
in  general  interest  since  a  professor  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been 
deprived  of  the  function  of  his  chair 
for  holding  views  thereon,  not  proved 
incorrect,  but  held  to  be  revolution- 
ary.* It  cannot  be  said  that  the  views 
jjresented  by  Mr.  Kobertson  Smith 
are  new  to  the  student,  yet  in  the  pop- 
ularized form  in  which  he  has  given 
them,  whilst  holding  a  chair  in  a  church 
whose  attachment  to  the  traditional 
views  of  Reformed  Christendom  is 
avowed  and  acknowledged,  they  may 
justly  be  called  new  in  their  present 
relation  to  the  general  public  who, 
therefore,  have  an  interest  in  the  an- 
swer to  two  leading  questions  regard- 
ing them  :  Are  they  true  1  and  if  true, 
do  they  seriously  affect  the  confidence 
we  would  repose  in  that  part  of  the 
Scriptures  of  which  those  utterances 
treat  as  indeed  the  very  truth  of  God  ? 
This  paper  professes  to  be  a  frag- 
ment, yet  a  contribution  to  that  aspect 
of  the  question  indicated  by  the  title  : 
Is  the  Pentateuch  a  literary  Mosaic  1 
If  proved  to  be  mosaic  in  its  construc- 
tion, is  it  necessarily  non-Mosaic  in 
its  authorship  1  The  question  of  the 
date  of  composition  may  be  inciden- 
tally touched  upon,  but  will  not  be 
the  subject  of  general  treatment,  and 
the  pans  considered  will  not  be  those 
parts  chiefly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Rob- 
ertson-Smith controversy,  viz.,  the 
Law,  but  principally  tiiose  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  recoi'ds  of  Creation 
close  with  the  history  of  the  Exodus. 

*Professor  Blaikie  thus  writes  in  the  Catho- 
lic  Presbyterian    justifying  the  Assembly  in 
their  final  action.   '  I  am  not  saying  the  views 
are  false,  bnt  tliey  amount  to  a  revolution.' 
7 


The  reader  of  these  lines  needs  scarce- 
ly be  informed  that  an  opinion  has  long 
been  held  by  many  Biblical  critics  that 
the  (so-called)  books  of  Moses  are  made 
up  of  different  and  earlier  records, 
representing  different  periods  if  not 
different  peoples,  and  originating  in 
ditlerent  schools  of  religious  thought. 
One  mark  by  which  these  I'ecords  may 
be  distinguished  according  to  this 
theory,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
Jehovah  (Lord)  or  '  Elohim  '  (God), 
as  the  name  of  the  Sujireme  Deity. 
We  quote  from  the  ai-ticle  '  Bible  '  in 
the  present  edition  of  the  Encyclopce- 
dia  Brltannka.  '  That  the  way  in 
which  the  two  names  are  used  can 
only  be  due  to  difference  of  authorship 
is  now  generally  admitted,  for  the  al- 
ternation corres[iouds  with  such  impor- 
tant duplicates  as  the  two  accounts  of 
creation,  and  is  regularly  accompanied 
through  a  great  part  of  the  book  by 
unmistakable  peculiarities  of  language 
and  thought,  so  that  it  is  still  possible 
to  reconstruct.'  Peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage can  only  be  distinguished  at 
tirst  hand  by  acconi|)Iished  scholars, 
hence  the  general  reader  is  very  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  critics  :  yet  in  a 
matter  of  moment  such  as  this,  and 
when  accomplished  critics  differ,  the  or- 
dinary reader  would  desiderate,  if  pos- 
sible, some  means  of  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent reasoning  thereon.  This  Essay 
proposes  to  exemplify  such  means. 

That  Genesis  i.  1,  to  ii.  3,  gives  a 
complete  account  of  creation,  yet  dif- 
ferent from  that  contained  in  ii.  4  to 
25,  is  very  evident  ;  that  in  the  tirst 
the  name  Elohim  (God)  is  exclusively 
employed  ;  that  in  the  other  as  invari- 
ably we  read  Jehovah  Elohim  (Lord 
God)   as   the   name   of   the   Deity,    is 
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equally  apparent.  Difference,  how- 
ever, it  is  important  to  notice,  is  not 
inconsistency ;  the  two  accounts  do 
present  each  its  own  distinct  charac- 
teristic, liut  they  do  not  present  con- 
tradictory statements.  Plainly,  too, 
the  record  of  Abraham  in  Egypt  deny- 
ing the  relation  which  really  existed 
between  him  and  Sarai,  chap.  xiL,  is 
Jehovistic  as  a  similar  record  in  chap. 
XX.  is  Elohistic,  and  that  there  did 
exist  a  real  distinction  in  the  Hebrew 
mind  between  the  use  of  these  two 
names  seems  pi-oved  by  such  a  fact  as 
this — Psalm  xiv.  is  repeated  in  Psalm 
liii.  apparently  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  the  sake  of  this  distinction 
in  the  Divine  names.  Were  these 
two  lines  of  early  worship  ?  The  ex- 
amples thus  far  given  are,  however, 
readily  noted  ;  there  are  other  sections 
in  which  the  names  appear  to  be  used 
very  much  as  we  would  use  them  to- 
day, indiscriminately,  or  changed  sim- 
\A\  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Such 
at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  Flood,  Gen. 
vi.,  vii.,  viii.  Here,  however,  our 
critics  declai-e  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  two  documents 
which  some  redactor  has  ingeniously 
but  not  wisely  interwoven,  as  though 
some  editor  had  taken  the  Gospels, 
say,  of  Luke  and  John,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  construct  a  continuous 
narrative  therefrom.  How  far  this 
vievv  is  founded  upon  fact  the  ordinary 
English  reader  may  determine  for  him- 
self Vjy  the  following  attempt  at  sepa- 
ration ;  and  he  may  be  interested  in 
learning  the  mechanical  modus  oper- 
andi. A  worn  oxit  copy  of  the  English 
Bible  was  opened  and  a  pair  of  scissors 
taken  in  hand,  the  Elohistic  sections 
were  cut  out  and  pasted  consecutively 
on  a  piece  of  paper ;  the  pieces  left 
were  afterwards  pasted  together  ex- 
actly in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
been  left,  with  the  result  seen  in  the 
other  column ;  no  additional  words 
have  been  added.  There  has  been 
separation,  but  no  transposition,  no 
addition,  no  subtraction. 


Elohistic' 
A  ND  it  came  to  jiass, 
-'^  when  men  bejfan  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ,  and  daufjhters 
were  horn  unto  them, 
that  the  sons  of  God  saw 
1  he  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair  ;  and  they 
took  them  wives  of  all 
which  they  chose.  There 
were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  those  days ;  and  also 
after  that,  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bare  children  to 
them,  the  same  became 
mighty  men  which  were 
of  old,  men  of  renown. 
These  are  the  generations 
of  Noah  :  ^oah  was  a  just 
man  and  perfect  in  his 
generations,  and  Noah 
walked  with  Ood.  And 
N'lah  hegat  three  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 
The  earth  also  was  cor- 
rupt before  God,  and  the 
earth  was  filled  with  vio- 
lence. And  God  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and,  be- 
hold, it  was  corrui)t ;  for 
all  flesh  had  coiTupted  his 
way  upon  the  earth.  And 
God  said  unto  Noah,  the 
end  of  all  flesh  is  come 
before  me  ;  for  the  earth 
is  filled  with  violence 
through  them:  and,  be- 
hold, I  will  destroy  them 
with  the  earth.  Jlake 
thee  an  ark  of  gopher 
wood  ;  rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  with- 
out with  pitch.  And  this 
is  the  faxhinn  which  thou 
shalt  make  it  oj  :  The 
length  of  the  ark  tiliall  he- 
three  hundred  cubits,  the 
breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits, 
and  the  height  of  it  thirty 
cubits.  A  window  shalt 
thou  make  to  the  ark, and 
in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  fin- 
ish it  above  ;  and  the  door 
of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set 
in  the  side  thereof ;  u<ith 
lower,  second,  and  third 
stories  shalt  thou  make 
it.  And,  behold,  I,  even 
I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  wa- 
ters upon  the  earth,  to 
destroy  all  flesh,  wherein 
is  the  breath  of  life,  from 
under  heaven  ;  and  every 
thing  that  is  in  the  earth 
shall  die.  But  with  thee 
will  I  establish  my  cove- 
nant; and  thou  shalt  come 
into  the  ark,  thou,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  wife, 
thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 
And  of  every  living  thing 
of  all  flesh,  two  of  every 
iort  shalt  thou  bring  into 
the  ark,  to  keep  them 
alive  with  thee;  they  shall 
be  male  and  female.  Of 
fowls  after  their  kind, and 
of  cattle  after  their  kind, 
of  every  creeping  thing  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind, 
two  of  every  sort  shall 


.Jehovistic. 
A  NDthe  Lord  said.  My 
-'^  spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways strive  with  man,  f(  r 
that  he  also  is  flesh  :  yet 
his  days  shall  be  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years. 
And  God  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  nian  %i^as 
great  in  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  i.f 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
xvas  only  evil  continually. 
And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart.  And 
the  Lord  said,  I  will  de- 
stroy man  whom  1  have 
created  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  :  both  man,  and 
beast,  and  the  cieeping 
thing,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air ;  for  it  repenteth 
me  that  I  have  made 
them.  But  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Noah,  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the 
.ark  ;  for  thee  have  I  seen 
righteous  before  me  in 
this  generation.  Of  every 
clean  beast  thou  shalt 
take  to  thee  by  sevtns, 
the  male  and  his  female  ; 
and  of  beasts  that  are  not 
clean  by  two,  the  male 
and  his  female.  Of  fowls 
also  of  the  air  by  sevens, 
the  male  and  the  female; 
to  keep  seed  alive  upon 
the  fp.ce  of  all  the  earth. 
For  yet  seven  days,  and  I 
will  cause  it  t  >  rain  upon 
the  earth  fcfrty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  every 
living  substance  that  I 
have  made  will  I  destroy 
from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  Noah  did  ac- 
cording unto  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  him. 
And  it  came  to  pass  after 
seven  days,  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  were  uji- 
on  the  earth.  And  the 
rain  was  upon  the  earth 
forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  And  Noah  went 
in,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sons'  wives 
with  him,  into  the  ark, 
because  of  the  waters  of 
the  flood  Of  clean  beasts, 
and  of  beasts  that  are 
not  clean,  and  (jf  fowls, 
and  of  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
There  went  in  two  and 
two  unto  Noah  into  the 
ark,  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male, as  God  I  the  Lord] 
had  commanded  Noah, 
and  the  Lord  shut  him 
in.  And  the  flood  was 
forty  days  upon  the  earth; 
and  the  waters  increased, 
and  bare  up  the  ark,  and 
it  was  lift  up  above  the 
earth.  And  every  living 
substance  was  destroyed 
which  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground,  both  man, 
and  cattle,  and  the  creep- 
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come  unto  thee,  to  keep    ing;  things,  and  the  fowl 


them  alive.  And  talce 
thou  unto  thee  of  all  the 
food  that  IS  eaten,  and 
thou  shalt  gather  it  to 
thee  ;  and  it  sliall  be  for 
(food  for  thee,  and  for 
them.  Thus  did  Noah  ; 
at-cordinff  to  all  that  God 
commanded  him,  so  did 
he.  And  Noah  was  six 
hundred  jears  old  when 
tl)e  flood  of  waters  was 
upon  the  earth.  In  the 
■six  hundredth  year  of 
Noah's  life,  in  the  second 


of  the  heaven  ;  and  they 
were  de.stroyeii  from  the 
earth  :  and  Noah  only 
remained  alive,  and  they 
that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark.  And  the  waters 
returned  from  off  the 
eartli  conti:nially  ;  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  was 
restrained  ;  And  the  ark 
rested  in  the  seventli 
month,  on  the  seveu- 
teentli  day  of  tlie  month, 
upon  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.     And  it  came  to 


month,  the  seventeenth  pass  at  the  end  of  forty 

day  cf   the   month,   the  days,  that  Noah  opened 

same   day   were    all    the  the   window   of   the  ark 

fountains   of    the    great  wliich  he  had  made  ;  Also 

deep  broken  up,  and  the  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from 

windows  of  heaven  were  him  to  see  if  the  waters 

opened.    In  the  self-same  were  abated  from  off  the 

day  entered    Noah,   and  face  of  the  ground  ;  But 

Sliem,  and  Ham,  and  .Ja-  the   dove  found   no  rest 


pheth,  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  Noah's  wife,  and  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons 
with  them,  into  tlie  ark  ; 
They,  and  every  beast 
after  his  kind,  and  all  tlie 
cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  creeping  thing 
that  cree|)etli  upon  the 
earth  after  his  kind,  and 
every  fowl  after  his  kind, 
•every  bird  of  every  sort. 
And  they  went  in  unto 
Noah  into  the  ark,  two 
and  two  of  allflesh,  where- 
in is  the  breath  of  life. 
Aiid  they  that  went  in, 
went  in  male  and  female  of 
allflesh,  as  God  bad  com- 
manded him ;  And  the 
waters  prevailed, and  were 
increased  greatlj'  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  the  ark 
went  upon  the  face  of  the 


for  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  she  returned  unto 
him  into  the  ark,  for  the 
waters  inere  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  eartli ;  then 
he  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  took  her,  and  pulled 
her  in  unto  him  into  the 
ark.  And  he  stayed  yet 
other  seven  days ;  and 
again  he  sent  forth  the 
dove  out  of  the  ark  ;  And 
the  dove  came  in  to  him 
in  the  evening ;  and,  lo, 
ill  her  month  mas  an  olive 
leaf  pluckt  off:  so  Moah 
knew  that  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  the  earth. 
And  he  stayed  yet  other 
seven  days  ;  and  sent 
forth  the  dove ;  which 
returned  not  again  unto 
him  any  more  ;  and  Noah 
removed  the  covering  of 


waters.     And  the  waters  the  ark,  and  looked,  and, 

prevailed  exceedingly  up-  behold,  the  face   of  the 

on  the  earth:  and  all  the  ground   was    dry.      And 

high  hills  that  !«e«  under  Noah    builded    an    altar 

the  whole  heaven,  were  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  took 

covered.     Fifteen   cubits  of  every  clean  beast,  and 

upwards  did  the   waters  of  every  clean  fowl,   and 

prevail;  and  the   moun-  offered  burnt  offerings  on 

tains  were  covered.    And  the  altar.     And  the  Lord 

all  flesh  died  that  moved  smelled  a  sweet  savour  ; 

upon  the  earth,  both  of  and  the  Lord  said  in  his 

fowl,  and  of   cattle,  and  heart,    I    will   not  again 

■of    beast,  and    of    every  curse    the    ground    any 


creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth,  and 
every  man  :  all  in  whose 
nostrils  itias  the  breath  of 
life,  of  all  that  luas  in  the 
dry  land,  died.     And  the 


more  for  man's  sake  ;  for 
the  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth  :  neither  will  I 
again  smite  anj'  more 
everything  living,    as    I 


waters  prevailed  upon  the    have    done.      While    the 


earth  an  hundred  and  fif- 
ty days.  And  God  re- 
membered Noah,  and 
every  living  thing,  and 
all  the  cattle  that  was 
with  him  in  the  ark  ;  and 
God  made  a  wind  to  pass 
over  the  earth,  and  the 
■waters  assuaged  ;  The 
fountains  also  of  the  deep 
and  tlie  windows  of  hea- 
ven were  stoi)pe(!,  and 
after  the  end  of  the  hun- 
dred and   fifty   days  the 


earth  remaineth,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease. 


Elohistic. 
waters  were  aliated.  And 
the  waters  decreased  con- 
tinually  until  the   tenth 
month,     in      the    tenth 
month,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,    were  the 
tops   of    the    mountains 
seen.     And  he  sent  forth 
a  raven,  which  went  forth 
to  and  fro,  until  the  wa- 
ters were  dried  up  from  off 
the  earth  :  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  six  hundredth 
and  first  year,  in  the  first 
month,   first   day  of  the 
month,   the  waters  were 
dried    up    from    off    the 
earth  ;  And  in  the  second 
month,  on  the  seven  and 
twentieth     daj'    of      the 
month,     was    the    earth 
dried.      And   God   spake 
unto   Noah,    saying,    Go 
forth   >  f    the  ark,  thou, 
and  thy  wife,    and    thy 
sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives 
with   thee.     Bring  forth 
with   thee    every    living 
thing  that  u  with  thee, 
of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl, 
and  of  cattle,  and  of  every 
creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth  ;  that 
they    may    breed    abun- 
dantly in  the  earth,  and 
be  fruitful,  and  multiply 
upon    the    earth.       And 
Noah  went  f(jrth,  and  his 
sons,   and   his  wife,   and 
his  sons'  wives  with  him: 
Every  beast,  every  creep- 
ing thing,  and  every  fowl, 
and  whatsoever  creepeth 
upon    the    earth,     after 
their  kinds,    went   forth 
out  of  the  ark.    And  God 
blessed    Noah     and    his 
sons,  and  said  unto  them, 
Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth. 
And  the  fear  of  you  and 
the  dread  of  you'shall  be 
upon  every  beast  of  the 
earth,    and    upon    every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all 
that    moveth    xipon    the 
earth,  and  upon   all  the 
fishes   of   the   sea ;   unto 
your  hands  are  they  de- 
lirertd.      Every   moving- 
thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you  ;   even   as 
the  green    herb    have  I 
given  you  all  things.  But 
flesh  with  the  life  there- 
of,   which   is  the    blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat. 
And  surely  your  blood  of 
your  lives  will  I  require  ; 
at  the  hand  of  every  beast 
will  I  require  it,  and  at 
the  hand  of  man  :   at  the 
hand  of  every  man's  bro- 
ther will    I   require   the 
life  of  man.  Whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed  : 
for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man.    And  you, 
be  ye  fruitful,  and  multi- 
ply ;    bring  forth  abun- 
dantly in  the  eaith,  and 
multiply  therein. 
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That  we  have  in  these  chapters  two 
distinct  accounts,  distinct  as  the  two 
accounts  of  the  ci-eation  already  re- 
ferred to,  will  sui'ely  not  he  doubted  by 
any  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring the  above  attenij)t  at  separation 
with  an  English  Bible  in  their  hands. 
Each  record  has  itsown characteristics ; 
e.g.  the  peculiar  use  of  the  name  of  God 
already  referred  to,  the  distinction  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  beasts  which  is 
notfoundin  theElohisticdocument,  the 
allusion  to  the  '  fountains  of  the  great 
deep'  which  is  not  in  the  Jehovistic, 
the  recurrence  of  the  number  seven  in 
various  connexions  in  the  last  named. 
The  covenant  with  Noah,  also,  as  that 
with  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  (as  distin- 
guished from  xvii.)  is  Jehovistic. 
Much  that  is  fanciful  has  doubtless 
been  written  concerning  the  '  frag- 
ment' theory ;  keen  eyes  have  seen 
separate  pieces  of  the  Mosaic  with  an 
exactness  denied  to  others ;  it  were, 
therefore,  easy  to  set  up  one  critic  to 
conclusively  answer  another,  and  in 
turn  to  quiet  the  answerer  by  the  one 
that  has  been  silenced  ;  yet  candour 
must  acknowledge  that  the  theory  of 
different  records  out  of  which  Genesis 
and  the  other  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  composed,  is  not  without 
foundation  in  fact,  and  is  deserving  of 
careful  consideration.  If  the  setting 
up  of  one  from  a  school  of  criticism  to 
answer  another  of  the  same  school  can 
conclusively  falsify  the  general  princi- 
ples of  that  school,  there  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  Evangelical  Christianity  but 
in  like  manner  may  be  ])roved  false  ; 
and  eager  controversialists  may  do 
well  to  remember  that  some  arguments 
are  like  a  sword  whose  handle  is  a 
blade,  the  hand  that  wields  and  the 
body  smitten  are  alike  wounded,  oft- 
times  the  hand  the  more  severely.  We 
require  hands  of  steel  before  we  use 
such  a  weapon. 

From  the  examples  given,  and  from 
others  which  a  careful  reader  even  of 
our  English  version  may  discover  for 
himself,  it  would  seem  proved,  as  far 
as   such  a  cpiestion  is  susceptible  of 


proof,  that  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are- 
literary  mosaics,  the  hand  or  hands 
that  arranged  the  pieces  may  be  ut- 
terly unknown  ;  or  in  these  earlier  re- 
cord, Moses  may  liave  done  for  them 
what  Luke  avowedly  did  in  his  gospel, 
'  having  traced  the  course  of  all  things 
accurately  from  the  first,  write  in  or- 
der concerning  those  things  which 
have  been  fully  established  ;'  but  that 
these  are  remains  of  earlier  records  in- 
corporated into  one  appears  to  be  a  con- 
clusion from  which  there  is  no  escape^ 

This  granted,  is  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship thereby  excluded  from  rational 
belief  1  ]\Iost  emphatically  not,  and 
there  are  reasons  that  may  be  gathered 
from  the  records  themselves  why  we 
should  not  hastily  depart  from  the  re- 
ceived 0[)inion. 

Revelation,  in  the  theological  sense 
of  the  term,  did  not  begin  with  Moses. 
Leaving  out  of  question  antediluvian 
days,  to  Noah  and  to  Abraham  the 
word  of  God  came;  nor  can  we,  on  any 
orthodox  ground,  maintain  Melchiza- 
dec  to  have  been  without  a  revelation 
from  God.  Whether  these  revela- 
tions were  handed  down  traditionally,, 
after  the  manner  of  primitive  times,  or 
in  writing,*  the  results  would  be  sub- 
stantially tlie  same.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch substantially  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  not  thereby  implied  that  he  re- 
wrote earlier  revelations,  which  he 
resolved  to  incorporate  with  his  own  ;. 
it  is  quite  competent  to  maintain,  and 
it  can  be  maintained  successfully,  that 
a  Mosaic  character  does  not  carry  with 
it  even  corroborative  proof  of  a  non- 
Mosaic  authorship.  Supposing  the 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  portions  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus  to  have  been  two 
distinct  lines  of  earlier  revelation, 
Moses  may  well  have  gathered  those 
(and  others)  together,  making  one 
completed  whole.  Would  the  authority 
of  Paul  over  Evangelical  Christendom 
be  less  had  we  a  harmony  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  from  his  hand  1  Whe- 

*  We  may    be   reminded   that   writing   ini 
Egypt  was  anterior  to.  Abraham. 
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tlier  Moses  did  thus  construct  a  har- 
mony or  compendium  of  earlier  reve- 
lations is  another  question  ;  our  pre- 
sent position,  arrived  at,  is  this  ;  there 
appear  reasons  for  the  belief  that  we 
hiive  in  the  Pentateuch  a  gathering 
together  of  varied  material ;  this  proved 
has  recorded  nothing  against  the  Mo- 
saic authorship  thereof,  any  more 
than  the  setting  in  order  of  things 
generally  believed,  by  Luke,  disproves 
his  authorship  of  the  gospel  which 
bears  his  name.  The  record  then  may 
be  both  Mosaic  and  mosaic. 

In  further  clearing  the  ground  for 
the  constructive  argument  regarding 
the  authorship  of  these  books,  other 
•considerations  may  be  noted.  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson.Smith,in  his  published  lectures 
on  the  '  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,'  writes  regarding  the  i-eply  of 
orthodox  commentators  to  alleged  ana- 
chronisms, that  there  are,  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  acknowledged  additions  by  a 
later  hand,  presumably  Ezra,  the  reput- 
ed establisher  of  the  Old  Testament 
Oanon, — '  As  soon  as  we  come  to  this 
point,  we  must  apply  the  method  con- 
sistently, and  let  internal  evidence  tell 
its  own  story.  That  as  we  shall  soon 
see  is  a  good  deal  more  than  those  who 
raise  this  potent  spirit  are  willing  to 
hear.'  If  orthodox  Chi"istianity  is  not 
willing  to  hear  any  truthful  spiiit 
raised,  so  much  the  worse  for  ortho- 
dox Christianit}'.  But  has  orthodox 
Christianity  anything  to  fear  from  this 
s])'\vit sohei-hj  uttering  its  secrets  ?  Sure- 
Iv  not.  Let  a  few  utterances  be  listened 
to.  In  the  article  on  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture, vol.  xi.  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica,  Mr.  Smith  writes,  '  It  may  fairly 
be  made  a  question  whether  Moses  left 
in  writing  any  other  laws  than  the 
commandments  on  the  tables  of  stone.' 
This,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  a  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, from  internal  evidence  and  com- 
jmrative  philology.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  no 
mean  authority  in  oriental  archaeology, 
writes,  A. D.  lS79,thus:  'TheEgyptian 
documents  emphatically  call  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  whole  question  of 


the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.*  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  narrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  and  the  .sojourn  and 
exodus  of  the  Israelites,  that  is  to  say, 
the  portion  from  Genesis  xxxix.  to 
Exodus  XV.,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Egypt,  is  substantially  not  much  later 
than  B.  C.  1,300,  in  other  words,  was 
written  while  the  memory  of  the  events 
was  fresh.  The  minute  accuracy  of  the 
text  is  inconsistent  with  any  later  date. 
It  is  not  merely  that  it  shows  know- 
ledge of  Egypt,  but  knowledge  of 
Egypt  under  the  R-imessides,  and  yet 
earlier.  Confirmatory  of  this,  the  fact  is 
noted  that  the  Egypt  of  the  Prophets, 
in  whose  days  some  critics  would  phice 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
not  the  Egypt  of  the  writer  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus ;  and  foreign  Egyptologists 
are  beginning  uniformly  to  treat  these 
— according  to  their  opinion — contem- 
porary records,  as  of  equal  historical 
authority  with  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Poole  also  gives  the  following 
note  regarding  the  late  Mi-.  E.  Deutch 
in  a  conversation  held  with  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  Mr.  Deutch  re- 
marked  'that  he  could  not  explain 
the  origin  of  Deuteronomy  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  its  original  Mo- 
saic authorship,  redaction  being  enougb 
to  account  for  its  peculiarities.' 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which 
this  essay  may  touch  ere  it  closes. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  to  separate 
the  two  accounts  of  the  deluge  in  our 
English  Bible,  with  what  success  the 
reader  must  determine.  Did  the  mix- 
ing together  of  the  two  accounts  make 
the  record  more  concise  1  and  if  not,  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Closes, 
inspired  by  God,  would  have  thus 
bungled  the  matter  ?  The  hypothesis 
still  remains  to  the  orthodox  commen- 
tator that  the  school  of  the  Scribes, 
through  whom  came  our  Hebrew  text, 
may  in  their  redaction  have  attempted 
the  harmony.     It  is  well  known  that 


*  Mr.  Poole  appears  here  to  have  in  view 
the  more  irn)dern  theories  of  authorship. 
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the  only  Hebrew  text  known  to  schol- 
ars is  that  of  the  Masorah,  and  that 
text  is  of  the  Christian  era.  Where 
did  it  come  from  ?  Were  there  vary- 
ing texts  before  1  The  answer  to  these 
questions  can  only  be  provisional  in 
our  present  state  of  critical  knowledge, 
and  therefore  must  not  detain  us  ;  but 
in  concluding  this  fragment,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  it  has  served  its 
purpose  if  it  has  aided  in  making  clear 
to  any  that  we  have  not  by  any  means 
seen  the  last  of  a  rational  maintain- 
ance  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  what 


Evangelical  Christianity  has  been 
pleased  to  consider  its  most  ancient 
records  of  revelation. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  discussions  of 
these,  not  by  any  means  unimportant, 
questions,  let  us  remember  that  truth 
is  not  to  be  established  by  a  majority 
vote,  nor  by  an  Ephesian  rabble  ciy,. 
but  by  calm,  reverent  study  and  prayer- 
ful determination.  We  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  work  honestly  and  lov- 
ingly done  can  alone  bear  the  ])ressure 
of  eternity  or  endure  the  searching 
presence  of  the  God  of  trutli  and  love. 
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A  REVIEW, 


BY    R.    \\.    BOODLE.    MONTREAL. 


MR.  MALLOCK  is  one  of  those 
writers  who,  for  good  or  evil, 
have  won  the  popular  ear.  Anything 
he  writes  is  sure  to  attract  attention, 
and  with  many  people  even  his  opin- 
ions have  great  weight.  The  causes 
of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  He  chooses 
popular  topics  for  his  subjects,  and  has 
hitherto  taken  in  these  matteis  a  de- 
cided stand.  He  is  master  of  an  at- 
tractive and  forcible  style,  and  his 
worst  enemies  would  allow  that  there 
are  few  pages  of  his  works  lacking  in- 
stances of  happy  turns  of  expression, 
or  of  apt  and  witty  illustration.  He 
reasons  upon  hard  subjects  in  a  man- 
ner that  all  can  understand,  or  at 
least  think  that  they  can.  Last,  but  not 
least,  those  who  love  to  read  about 
people  with  sounding  names,  these  to 
whom  the  novels  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Jjeaconsfield  were  especially  charming, 


must  find  Mr.  Mallock's  late  novel,  as 
well  as  the  dialogues  that  have  ap- 
peared eAery  now  and  then  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  especially  '  pre- 
cious.' But  there  are  other  qualities 
which,  if  not  decidedly  merits,  always 
make  ti.e  works  of  Mi-.  Mallock  worth 
a  passing  thought.  He  is  the  tvfovt  tn- 
rfUe  of  the  nineteeth  century  in  Eng- 
land. If  we  may  not  call  him  a  fool,  he 
entertains  none  of  those  fears  that  at- 
tend upon  the  treadings  of  angels.  He 
speaks  out  his  mind  boldly,  and  is  not 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  weighty 
names.  Hence  he  hasa])]>eared  tomany 
people  a  kind  of  Atlianosins  contra 
vnnidvm.  If  he  had  turned  Catholic, 
we  should  all  concede  him  the  merit 
of  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
As  he  has  not  done  so,  we  must  look 
upon  him  as  a  kind  of  Hamlet  of  reli- 
gious thought,  and  though  Hamlet  was. 
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not  a  practical  or  pure-minded  man, 
lie  had  a  turn  for  saying  very  clever 
things,  that  distinguishes  him  from 
Shakespeare's  other  creations. 

In  turning  to  the  work  at  present 
liefore  us,  we  must  begin  by  conceding 
that  it  is  not  properly  speaking  a  '  Ro- 
mance '  at  all,  except  in  the  sense  that 
Disraeli  called  his  'Contarini Fleming' 
a  'Psychological  Romance.'     Thei-eis 
very  little  action  and  business  about 
the  tale,  and   it  is  mostly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters of    the  two    leading  personages. 
Vernon  and  Cynthia  Walters  are  at- 
tempts to  dramatise  the  type  of  char- 
racter  which   our  author  analvsed  so 
ably  in  'la  Life  Worth  Living? '  The 
tale,  as  a  whole,  has   been  subject  to 
severe  criticism.      It  has  been  called 
(by  the  Pall  Mall  Bmhjet)    'tedious, 
pointless,  silly  and  nasty.'     Nasty  it 
is,  but,  except  as  a  mere  novel,  it  is 
neither   tedious,    pointless  nor   silly. 
Few  people  would   care  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  book,  but  the  book  has  been 
written  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  If  it  is  inconclusive  and  vague  in  its 
lesson,  it  is  like  the  age,  or  that  phase 
of  the  age,  of  which  it  is  a  too  faithful 
photograph.      People  do  not  like  to  be 
told   unpleasant   truths,    and     shrink 
from  this  unflattering  picture  of  them- 
selves, and  this  is  one  reason  for  the 
chorus  of  reprobation   with   which  it 
has  been  received.     We  must  all  al- 
low, too,  that  the  book  is  one   that 
Horace   would   have  pi-onounced  un- 
fitted '  virginihus  pue7usqiie,'  but  so  is 
A'ery  miich   that  has  passed  unchal- 
lenged by  the  reviews.      Mr.  Llallock 
has  always    been   fair   game  for  the 
critics,     and    the    secret   of    the    at- 
tacks that  the  book  has  called  forth 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
sentence  from  one  of  tliem  :  '  It  is  not 
uninstructive  to   see  this  tremendous 
thinker,  this  malleus  lia'reticorum,  as 
he  is,  when  he  descends  to  amuse  hiai- 
self  with  the  lighter  forms  of  litera- 
ture.'    For  our  part,  without  attempt- 
ing to  defend  the  morals  of  the  book, 
which,  by-the-by,   are  not  inculcated 


or    defended,    but    held   up    for    our 
avoidance,    and    willingly    conceding 
that  it  is  one    with  which   few  wri- 
ters would   care  to   have  their  name 
connected,  it   is    our   purpose   to  ex- 
amine it  as  a  work  symptomatic  of  the 
present  age  and  its  modes  of  thought. 
The    first   thing  that    must    strike 
everybody  who  has  read  Mr.  Mallock's 
former  works,  is  that  his  point  of  view 
is  somewhat  changed.    Many  opinions 
before  maintained  by  him  are  here  con- 
troverted or  modified.    He  is  not  quite 
so  sure  about  the  benefits  of  being  a 
Catholic.   '  I  admire  goodness  and  hate 
evil — you  might  realize  how  intensely 
if  you   only  knew    my   history  ;  and 
amongst  my  Catholic  friends  have  been 
the  liest  peoj)le  I  have  known.     But 
how,    with    their  eyes  open,  they  can 
swallow  so  much  nonsense — I  suppose 
there  is  some  explanation,  but  I  con- 
fess it  is  quite  beyond  me.'     But  we 
must  remember  that  these  words  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Miss  Walters. 
Again,   Mr.  Mallock  has    maintained 
and    shown  forcibly  the  need   of  an 
external  power  or  will   to   exercise  a 
power  of  dispensation  in  the  case  of 
sin,  in  order  to  make  repentance  pos- 
sible.    But  now  Ternon  shakes  off  his 
formerself,  when  under  the  influenceof 
strong  excitement.    '  His  late  conduct 
ceased  to  give  him  any  uneasiness.  The 
memory  of  it  fell  off  him  like  a  cloak, 
and  seemed  so  little  a  part  of  himself 
that  he  needed  no  repentance  to  get 
rid  of  it.'     Mr.  Mallock  formerly  saw 
in  firm  religious  faith  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  constantly  puts  this  idea 
in  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  '  Given  reli- 
gious faith,  all  the  rest  becomes  simple. 
Things  worthy  of  your  self-devotion  at 
once  surround  yon  on  every  side,  and 
you  welcome — you  do  not  dejjlore  your 
sacrifices.'    But  this  is  at  once  correct- 
ed by  Stanley,   the  Catholic  priest  of 
the  story.  'I  think  you  are  paying  reli- 
gion  a   somewhat    misplaced    compli- 
ment. It,  no  doubt,  does  bring  us  hap- 
piness, but  it  does  not  bring  it  to  us 
ready-made  out  of  a  bandbox.'      He 
adds  what  is  practically  a  rebuke  of 
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the  whole    tone    of    '  Is  Life  Worth    | 
Living  V — '  One  of  the  worst  spiritual 
signs  we  can  detect  in  ourselves  is,  that    j 
we  are  touched  with  tlie  pathos  of  our 
own  condition.'     Formerly  our  author 
was  disposed  to  make  religion  the  basis 
of  love,  now  he  revei'ses  this.   '  To  love 
another,   is    to    affirm    the    external 
world  ;  it  is  to  create  creation,  it  is  to   I 
open  the  eyes  to  God,'  and  these  words 
come  from  Stanley. 

I  have  said  that  the  book  is  incon- 
clusive ;  this  is  part  of  its  essence. 
Since  his  chief  work,  Mr.  Mallock  has 
been  trying  his  hand  at  Platonic  dia- 
logues upon  various  subjects,  some  of 
the  interlocutors  in  these  appearing  in 
the  pi-esent  work.  In  such  dialogues 
the  truth  does  not  wholly  lie  with  any 
individual  speaker.  Thus  in  the  '  Pro- 
tagoras '  of  Plato,  sometimes  Socrates, 
at  other  times  Protagoras,  his  oppo- 
nent, is  clearly  on  the  right  side.  i\lr. 
Mallock  has  carried  his  method  into 
the  present  work.  Sometimes  we  feel 
that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  Stanley, 
sometimes  with  Vernon  or  Cynthia 
Walters,  whose  lives  are  doubtless 
meant  to  be  examples  of  the  results  of 
the  unsettlement  of  belief  produced 
by  Positivism.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  rather  too  nice  a 
question  to  determine  how  far  the 
writer  commits  himself  to  their  re- 
ligious views  when  they  are  really 
serious.  How  far,  for  instance,  are 
Vernon's  passionate  religious  ravings 
(alternating  with  sceptical  doubts)  to 
be  considered  as  merely  dramatically 
appropriate  to  his  diseased  mind,  or 
how  far  are  they  to  be  taken  as  auto- 
biographical, and  in  a  sense  the  re- 
flection of  the  author's  own  mind. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  pas- 
sage* : — '  Teach  me  to   know  myself  ; 


*  In  quotations  the  handy  '  Seaside  liibrary' 
has  been  fulkiwed.  I  i  ni  ur  certain,  however, 
how  far  it  is  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition.  English  reviews  are  ordinarily 
very  exact,  and  the  above  passage  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  same  passage  as  quoted  by 
the  Spectator.  Thus  for  '  I  must  seem  like 
une  u Iraki nr;,'  the  l^pcctatov  reads  'mocking.' 
A  ftw  woids  also   are  inserted  between  the 


humble  my  pride,  enlighten  me.  Oh, 
my  God,  I  am  not  mocking  Thee.  What 
I  ask  of  Thee  is  what  my  heart  is  cry- 
ing for.  And  yet  if  indeed  Thou  hear- 
est  me,  I  must  seem  like  one  awak- 
ing ;  for  Thou  knowest  how  faith  has 
failed  me,  and  how  bewildered  and 
dark  my  mind  is.  For  even  whilst  I 
am  crying  to  Thee,  whilst  I  am  tiying 
to  open  to  Thee  all  my  secret  being,  I 
know  not,  I  am  not  sure,  if  you  have 
any  existence — you,  the  God  I  am 
crying  to.  Perhajjs  you  are  only  a 
dieam — an  idea — a  passing  ])henome- 
non  in  man's  mental  history.  And  yet 
surely,  if  Thou  existeth,'  ttc.  Which- 
ever way  we  take  this  passage,  whe- 
ther as  the  true  Vernon  or  the  true 
Mallock,  the  conjunction  of  faith  and 
scepticism  is  curious,  and  forcibly  re- 
minds us  of  the  worsliij)pers  of  Baal 
on  Mount  Carmel,  only  the  suggestion 
'  peradventure  he  sleepeth,' comes  from 
the  mind  of  the  devotee,  and  not  from 
the  prophet  of  the  true  God.  And 
when  we  contrast  the  calm  and  reve- 
rential reliance  of  the  JMaterialist  or 
the  Positivist,  whom  the  Orthodox 
miscall  Atheist,  upon  the  unknown 
cause  and  upon  the  laws  that  rule  the 
universe — with  the  gashings  and  men 
tal  lacerations  of  the  orthodoxy  re- 
vealed by  such  books  as  this  'Romance,' 
the  similarity  of  circumstances  to  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  and  Jehovah  be- 
comes more  striking. 

The  point  of   view   from  which  we 

are  disposed  to  look  at  such  a  work  as 

the  present,  is  curiously  illustrated  by 

a    passage    describing    Vernon's  own 

feelings  : — '  He    felt   as    though    two 

worlds  had  come  into  collision,  and  he 

1    was  surrounded  by  the  dissolving  frag- 

!    ments  of  both  of  them.      The  world  of 

j    prayer,  of  penitence,  and  of  aspiration, 

where  sin  was  the  one  calamity,  and 

communion  with  God  the  out;  success 

woi'th  striving  for  ;  the  world,  on  the 

,    other  hand,  of  balls  and  duchesses,  of 

I    private  theatricals,  and  the  gossip  of 


third  and  fourth   sentences.     On  p.  43,  some 
omission  has  occurred  in  the  reprint. 
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Majfair — these  two  worlds  seemed  to 
have  struck  and  wrecked  each  other 
and  each  seemed  equally  unreal.' 

Precisely  so !  Each  does  seem  equally 
unreal  to  the  toilers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  this  is  exactly  why  it 
seems  so  ridiculous  to  test  the  faith 
of  the  world  by  the  lazy  loungers  of 
]\Ionte  Carlo,  which  even  Lord  Turbi- 
ton  pronounces  '  the  moral  sewer  of 
Europe — a  great  drain's  mouth,  open 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.'  And  unreal 
as  is  the  world  of  fashion  in  one  way, 
equally  unreal  in  another  is  the  mo- 
nastic type  of  religion  wliich  Mr. 
Mallock  depicts.  The  one  world  at 
least  exists,  though  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  the  days  are  not 
distant  when  the  Old  World  will  learn 
a  lesson  from  the  IS^ew,  and  that  the 
class  of  Mrs.  Cranes  and  Vernons 
lounging  at  watering  places  will  die 
out  like  the  chivalrous  laziness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  world  of  un- 
practical religious  longings  and  aspi- 
rations has  long  died  out  as  reality 
among  Protestants,  and  onl}'  lingers 
as  an  ideal  of  the  past,  to  be  pitted 
by  reactionists  against  the  ideal  of 
the  future.  The  real  religion  of  the 
world  is  far  ditFerent,  It  is  practical, 
it  is  a  matter  of  everyday  life  ;  it  is 
careless  of  dogma  and  concerns  itself 
mainly  with  fact.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  the  case,  that  what  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  intends  as  a  satire  u|)on  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  almost  the  truth  :  '  this 
our  mental  condition,'  wrote  Vernon, 
as  his  eye  caught  a  volume  of  that 
philosopher's  writings   in  his  library, 

*  Over  our  sins  or  longings,  over 
inward  peace  or  agony,  to  the  teach- 
•ers  of  the  present  day  what  sickly 
trifles,  what  phantoms  such  tilings 
seem  !  or  at  best,  what  a  storm  in  a 
saucer  !  To  the  prophets  of  humanity 
an  unskilful  bricklayer  is  a  more  tragic 
object    than    a    ruined    soul  !'       The 

*  ruined  soul'  in  Vernon's  case  is  the 
product  of  laziness,  super-sentiment, 
and  ennui. 

There  is  another  tendency  in  the 
popular   religion    of  the  present  day 


which  is  illustrated  by  the  '  Ivomance 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  Review- 
ers complain  and  justly  too,  of  the 
incongruous  mixture  of  pietism  and 
mysticism  with  erotics  '  Such  a  fusion 
it  must  be  remembered  is  not  confined 
to  the  present  age.  Sometimes  even 
politics  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  softer  passion.  The  most  superfi- 
cial student  of  Horace  needs  only  to  be 
reminded  of  his  famous  ode,  '  Integer 
vita^'  which  beginning  with  a  strain 
of  almost  Chi'istian  exaltation  of  sen- 
timent ends  up  with  the  giddy  Lalage, 
and  with  this  we  may  compare  Mon- 
trose's exquisite  '  My  dear  and  only 
love,  I  pray,'  and  Lovelace's  lyric,  'To 
Althea  from  Prison,'  both  of  them  a 
combination  of  Cavalier  loyalty  and 
love  sentiment.  But  the  fusion  of  the 
present  age  is  somewhat  different.  I 
will  quote  in  illustration  a  pretty  poem 
from  a  volume  of  '  New  Songs  by  the 
Cambiidge  Lotos  Club.'  The  poem  is 
entitled  '  In  Pace,'  and  may  remind 
my  readers  of  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Re- 
qniescat.'  The  facts  appear  to  be  the 
same,  but  the  implied  sensuousness 
of  the  one  is  kept  out  of  sight  in  the 
other  : — 

When  you  are  dead  some  day,  my  dear, 

Quite  dead,  and  under  ground, 
Whre  you  will  never  see  or  hear 

A  summer  sight  or  sound  ; 
What  shall  become  of  you  in  death, 

When  all  our  songs  to  you 
Are  silent  as  the  bird  whose  breath 

Has  sung  the  summer  through  '! 

I  wonder,  will  j^ou  ever  wake, 

And  with  tired  eyes  again, 
Live  for  your  old  life's  little  sake 

An  age  of  joy  or  pain  ? 
Shall  tome  stern  destiny  control 

That  perfect  form,  wherein 
I  hardly  see  enough  of  soul 

To  make  your  life  a  sin ': 

For  we  have  heard  for  all  things  born 

One  harvest-day  prepares 
Its  golden  garners  for  the  corn, 

And  fire  to  burn  the  tares  ; 
But  who  shall  gather  into  sheaves. 

Or  turn  aside  to  blame 
The  poppj-'s  pucker'd  helpless  leaves. 

Blown  bells  of  scarlet  flame  V 

No  hate  so  hard,  no  love  so  bold 

To  seek  your  blir^s  or  woe  ; 
You  are  too  sweet  fur  hell  to  hold. 

And  heaven  would  tire  you  so. 
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A  little  while  your  joy  shall  be, 

And  when  you  crave  for  rest, 
^i'lie  earth  shall  take  you  utterly 

Again  into  her  breast. 

And  we  will  find  a  quiet  place 

For  your  still  seinilchre, 
And  lay  the  flowers  upon  your  face, 

Sweet  as  your  kisses  were  ; 
And  with  hushed  voices  void  of  mirth, 

Spread  the  light  turf  above, 
Soft  as  the  silk  you  loved  on  earth 

As  much  as  you  could  love. 

To  go  a  step  further— with  the  ex- 
cuse for  doing  so  that  the  words  of 
Scrijiture  and  the  traditions  of  Chris- 
tianity have  given,  the  hymns  of 
Moody  and  .Sankey  sing  of  Christ  and 
a  future  worhl  in  the  words  and  aUur- 
ing  strains  of  a  love  song  !  Any  one 
who  compares  their  hymns  with  those 
tliat  date  from  fifty  years  ago,  and  be- 
fore that,  will  be  sensible  of  a  differ- 
ence both  in  sense  and  sound.  The 
Church  of  the  past  has  been  a  worship 
of  sorrow,  and  a  celebration  of  joy  ;  it 
has  been  a  Church  militant  and  a 
(Jhurch  triumphant  ;  it  has  been  mon- 
astic and  ascetic  ;  is  the  religion  of  the 
future  to  become  erotic,  a  kind  of  oc- 
cidental Islam  1 

The  best  of  Mr.  Mallock's  books 
(and  in  the  present  case  the  worst,  in 
a  certain  sense)  is  that  they  are  very 
suggestive.  Almost  every  page  gives 
food  for  thought  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. But  I  cannot  omit  noticing  a 
quiet  skit  he  'gets  ofJ"'  upon  a  poem 
that  appeared  last  January  in  the 
Foiinightly  Berieiv,  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold. The  name  of  the  poem  was 
'  Geist's  Grave,'  and  its  subject  was 
the  author's  favourite  dog.  The  style 
of  the  poem  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  verses : — 

That  loving  heart,  that  patient  soul. 
Had  they  indeed  no  longer  span, 

To  run  their  course  and  reach  their  goal, 
And  read  their  homily  to  man  ? 


That  steadfast,  mournful  strain  consoled 

By  spirits  gloriously  gay. 
And  temper  of  heroic  mould  - 

What,    was  four   vears    their  whole   short 
(lay  ? 


Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot ! 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear. 
And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 

Of  second  life  I  know  not  where. 

But  thou,  when  struck  thine  hoiir  to  go. 
On  us  who  stood  despondent  by, 

A  meek  last  glance  of  love  didst  throw, 
And  humbly  lay  thee  down  to  die. 

Mr.  Mailock  lias  ridiculed  this 
amusingly.  Vernon,  just  after  a  seri- 
ous fit  of  the  blues,  receives  a  letter, 
over  'the  bold  signature  of  the  Du- 
chess,' complaining  that  her  '  very 
heart  was  broken,  and  only  a  clcA-er 
young  man  like  you  can  be  of  the  least 
comfort  to  me.  My  poor  little  darling 
8kye  teirier,  Prinny — the  one  thing 
on  this  earth  I  have  loved  best  and 
longest — was  run  over  and  killed  the- 
other  day  by  a  young  man  with  a 
tandem.  .  .  .  And  now  you — if 
you  will,  I  want  you  to  write  an  epi- 
taph for  me.  My  angel  is  being  em- 
balmed by  a  very  accomjilished  bird- 
stuffer,  and  is  to  have  Christian  burial 
when  I  get  back  to  England.'  Thus 
solicited,  '  with  a  tired,  sleepy  smile,' 
Vei'non  scribbles  the  following  verses : 

Thou  art  gone  to  sleep,  and  we  — 
^lay  we  some  day  sleep  like  thee. 
Prinny,  were  this  heart  of  mine 
Half  so  true,  my  dog,  as  thine, 
I  my  weary  watch  should  keep 
For  a  something  more  than  sleep  I 

Almost  all  writings  but  those  of  a 
purely  historical  nature  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  autobiographical,  and  I 
believe  this  volume  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  have  called  Mr.  Mailock 
a  quasi-Ham\et  of  religious  thought  ; 
like  Hamlet  and  Vernon  he  is  fond  of 
registering  his  conclusions  upon  his 
'tables'  ('  Yes,  I  will  put  my  thoughts, 
into  shameless  black  and  white  :  they 
shall  have  a  solid  body  that  I  cannot 
pretend  eludes  me  ').  And  in  conclu- 
sion I  will  quote  the  following  sugges- 
tive sentences  about  the  artistic  tem- 
perament, which  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  bear  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  vol- 
ume before  us.  '  What  marks  the 
poetic  temper  is  the  intensity  of  its 
sympathy  ;    what  marks    the    artistic 
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is  the  versatility.  The  artist  not  only 
feels  much,  but  he  also  feels  many 
things ;  and  in  this  way  he  always 
preserves  his  balance.  Every  one  at 
the  beginning  has  had  the  makings  of 
several  characters  in  him.  The  ar- 
tist has  the  makings  of  an  indefinite 
number.  Most  men,  farther  out  of 
their  possible  characters,  harden  or 
settle  down  with  one,  but  the  artist 
never  does  ;  for  character  is  nothing 
but  prejudice  grown  permanent,  and 
the  artist  has  no  character,  just  as  the 
chameleon  is  said  to  have  no  colour. 


His  only  identity  has  reference  to  his 
inner-self.  And  thus,  when  vulgar 
critics  say  with  reference  to  some  ar- 
tistic writer's  creations — when  they 
say  as  they  do  of  me,  for  instance, 
"  Here  are  his  own  feelings ;  he  has 
drawn  this  man  from  himself ;  they  are 
at  once  right  and  wrong.  He  has  not 
only  drawn  this  man  from  himself,  but 
he  has  drawn  all ;  for  he  becomes  him- 
self some  new  man  to  be  drawn  from, 
every  time  he  suppresses  some  newly- 
combined  nine-tenths  of  himself."  ' 
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Kant  and  his  English  Critics.  A  Com- 
parison of  Critical  and  Empirical  Phil- 
(isophy.  By  JoHX  Waisox,  M.A., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Out. 
Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose  ;  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  ;  Toronto  : 
Willing  &  Williamson,  1881. 

~^T0  English  reader  need  now  com- 
i  >l  plain  of  being  imable  to  obtain, 
at  second-hand,  a  tolerably  adequate 
knowledge  of  Kant's  philosophy.  The 
works  of  Prof.  Caird,  Prof.  Monck,  and 
Prof.  Maliafly,  supplemented  as  they  now 
are  by  the  present  treatise,  afford  abund- 
ant sources  from  which  to  obtain  such  a 
notion  of  the  system  of  the  great  German 
thinker,  as  tlie  average  reader,  who  does 
not  care  to  undertake  the  tougli  job  of 
wading  tlirough  the  original  Avorks,  may 
be  well  satisfied  with.  The  volumes  of 
Profs.  Cuird.  IMonck,  and  Mahaffy  are 
expository  ;  the  present  is  in  the  main 
controversial,  andwill  help  verymaterial- 
ly  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  various  parts 
of  Kant's  system,  by  its  criticism  of  the 
antagonistic  doctrines  and  views  of  Mr. 
15alfour,  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Dr.  Sterling,  Mr. 


Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Lewes. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  Avelcoming 
the  volume,  as  being,  we  believe,  the  first 
important  contribution  to  metaphysics 
ever  made  by  one  Avhom  we  may 
claim  as  a  Canadian.  It  is  extremely 
able,  being  evidentl}-  the  wf)rk  of  one  who 
has  thoroughly  mastered  its  subject-mat- 
ter, and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
extensive  literature  bearing  upon  it.  Its 
tone  towards  opponents  is  in  the  highest 
degree  courteous  ;  and  its  style,  when 
the  extreme  abstruseness  of  most  of  the 
subjects  discussed  is  taken  into  account, 
remarkably  easy  and  lucid.  The  autliors 
plan  takes  him  over  nearlj''  the  whole 
grotmd  covered  by  Kant  ;  though  the 
bulk  of  the  criticism  is  directed  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  positive  portion  of  the 
philosopher's  system,  as  distinct  from 
the  negative.  Of  the  twelve  chapters  of 
which  the  work  consists,  the  first  is  de- 
voted to  the  problem  and  method  of  the 
Critique,  and  to  Mr.  Balfour's  criticism 
of  the  tranrcendental  method;  the  second 
to  the  a  jyriori  conditions  of  perception, 
and  Mr.  Sidgwick's  view  of  Kant's  re- 
futation of  psychological  Idealism  ;  the^ 
third  to  the  a  priori  conditions  of  know- 
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ledge,  the  categories,  and  the  scliemata  ; 
the  fourth  to  the  relations  of  metaphysic 
and  psychology,  and  to  Mr.  Lewea's  the- 
<jry  of  knowledge  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to 
the  principles  of  judgment,  and  Dr.  Ster- 
ling's view  of  them  ;  the  seventh  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  objections  to  Kant's  proof  of 
substantiality,  and  Dr.  Sterling's  view  of 
the  proof  of  causality  ;  the  eighth  to  the 
metaphysic  of  Nature  ;  the  ninth  and 
tenth  to  Mr.  Spencer's  conceptions  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  Phenomena  and  Noumena  ; 
and  the  last  two  chapters  to  an  attempt 
to  show  that  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge, 
while  right  in  principle,  is  wanting  in 
unity  and  completeness.  This  is  a  wide 
territory,  but  our  author  traverses  it 
with  the  ease  of  one  who  has  made  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
ground. 

While  our  own  attitude  towards  Prof. 
Watson's  conclusions  is,  in  the  main,  one 
of  agreement,  we  feel  compelled  at  the 
same  time  to  dissent  from  some  of  his 
•criticism,  especially  that  directed  against 
the  views  of  Sir.  Spencer,  much  of  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  founded  on  misap- 
prehensions of  that  writer's  meaning. 
Moreover,  Prof.  Watsnn  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  unduly  emphasise  the  differences 
between  the  views  of  the  two  philoso- 
phers whose  ideas  he  is  contrasting. 
After  all,  Kant,  though  usually  classed 
as  an  Idealist,  was  a  Realist  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  of  believing  in  the  actual 
existence  of  things  in  themselves  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Spencer,  though 
a  Realist  in  the  same  sense,  is  an  Ideal- 
ist to  the  extent  of  believing  that  we  can- 
not know  things  in  themselves,  and  that 
our  knowledge  is  only  (to  use  Prof.  Wat- 
son's own  words  as  applied  to  Kant)  of 
'  objects  constructed  out  of  impressions 
of  sense,  as  brought  under  the  forms  of 
our  perception'  (p.  51).  Where  there 
is  substantial  harmony  on  two  points  of 
so  fundamental  a  nature,  it  seems  hardly 
worih  while  to  lay  very  much  stress  upon 
mere  minor  differences. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  enlarge 
a  little  on  one  or  two  points  on  which 
we  are  at  odds  with  Prof.  Watson,  with 
respect  to  his  strictures  on  ]Mr.  Spencer's 
views.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  contention  that  an  Unknow- 
able Absolute  exists.  Prof.  Watson  ob- 
jects :  '  If  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the 
absolute,  we  have  no  right  to  predicate  its 
existence  '  (p.  300).  Why  not  ?  A  man 
born  blind  may  at  some  particular  in- 
stant be  conscious  of  something  touching 


his  hand.  What  it  is  he  does  not  know. 
It  may  be  a  brick  wall,  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  something  held  by  another  per- 
son. Because  the  blind  man  does  not 
know  what  it  is  he  feels,  is  he  therefore 
precluded  from  predicating  that.^omef^imj 
is  touching  him  ?  By  no  means.  The 
illustration  is  a  rough  and  ready  one,  but 
it  will  serve  our  purpose.  A  change 
take<  place  at  some  particular  instant  in 
a  human  consciousness  :  the  change  must 
have  a  cause  :  something  in  conscious- 
ness proclaims  that  the  change  was  not 
self-determined  :  therefore — and  the  in- 
ference would  be  irresistible  to  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  every  hundred,  to  all, 
probably,  who  are  not  metaphysicians — 
the  change  must  have  been  produced  by 
an  external  something,  that  is,  a  Nou- 
menon  or^- Absolute.  What  that  some- 
thing is  we  do  not  know  ;  all  we  know  is, 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  namely, 
the  sensation  or  representation, or,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  would  say,  the  symbol  of  the 
unknown  reality.  ( )ne  of  the  conclusions 
which  some  Idealists  appear  to  have 
reached  is,  that  Reality  cannot  exist 
apart  from  Intelligence.  On  this  point 
the  metaphysical  argument  maybe  metby 
a  physical  one.  Geologists  tell  us  that  a 
time  was,  at  a  remote  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  when  neither  man  nor 
any  other  animal  existed  on  it.  Apart 
from  revelation,  then,  and  dealing  with 
the  subject  not  theologically,  but  phil- 
osophically, it  may  be  confidently  assert- 
ed that,  at  that  time,  no  intelligence  ex- 
isted on  the  earth,  or,  for  all  we  know, 
any  where  else  in  the  universe.  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  a  noumenal  uni- 
verse existed  then,  although,  so  far  as  we 
know  or  can  prove,  no  intelligence  existed 
capable  either  of  knowing  a  phenomenal 
universe,  or  of  imagining  an  ideal  one  \ 
Mr.  Spencer's  argument,  which  also 
falls  under  Prof.  Watson's  strictures,  re- 
specting the  existence  and  unknowability 
of  the  mind,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  foregoing.  Feeling  or  know- 
ledge is  experienced.  But  feeling  and 
knowledge  are  not  entities,  suspended, 
naked  and  unadorned,  in  vacuo.  It  is 
impossible  so  to  conceive  them.  The  in- 
ference is  irresistible  that  there  mixst  be 
something  which  feels  or  knows.  What 
the  nature  of  that  something  is,  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  nature  of  mind,  we 
do  not  know.  The  mind  being  the  instra- 
ment  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  an  object 
of  knowlege.  A  knife  cannot  cut  itself, 
nor  can  an  eye  see  itself. 
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However,  i>otto press  objections  which, 
after  all,  may  possibly  be  invalid,  we  can 
cordially  commend  Prof.  Watson's  trea- 
tise to  the  careful  study  of  the  philoso- 
phic reader.  Whether  he  agrees  with  or 
dissents  from  the  conclusions  sought  to 
be  established,  he  will  tind  its  acute  criti- 
cisms marvellously  stimulating. 


The  World:  Bound  it  and  Over  it.  By 
Chester  Glass,  of  Osgoode  Hall,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Toronto  :  Rose-Belford 
Publishing  Company,  1881. 

[second   notice.] 

Wherever  in  his  interesting  travels 
Mr.  Glass  sojourned,  he  happily  repro- 
duces for  his  fellow-Canadians  the  spirit 
of  the  place  : — 

In  the  Cathedral  at  Barcelona. 

'  Service  was  in  progress,  the  high 
altar  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  while 
small  boys  in  carried  white  surplices 
many  more  lights,  which  all  sem'ed  to 
bring  out  the  surrounding  gloom  in  more 
striking  contrast.  The  bishop,  the  priests 
and  the  acolytes  formed  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, which  was  followed  by  about 
thirty  beggars,  who  were  either  maimed, 
halt  or  blind,  and  each  bearing  in  his 
hK,nd  a  lighted  candle.  This  was,  to  my 
mind,  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  unfortunate  poor,  who  are 
usually  practically  excluded  from  swell 
religious  services,  are  here  not  only  ad- 
mitted, but  are  paid  special  attention  to, 
and  are  made  happy  by  being  allowed  to 
take  a  personal  part  in,  or  closely  ob- 
serve, a  beautiful,  and,  to  its  followers, 
a  most  comforting  religious  observance. 
The  large  church  was  filled  at  11  a.m. 
with  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  consisting 
of  the  poor,  in  tattered  garments,  mixed 
Avith  richly-attired  senoras  and  fashion- 
ably-dressed gentlemen,  who  all,  here  at 
least,  met  on  equal  groiuid.' 

At  the  Oaming- Tables  of  Mo-naco. 

'  The  men  are  usually  cool,  or  at  least 
present  that  outward  appearance,  while 
the  women  are  by  all  odds  the  more 
restless  and  excited,  the  more  reckless 
and  daring  of  the  two.  I  saw  one  woman 
so  entirely  absorbed  in  her  play  that  she 
(juite  forgot  the  presence  of  the  other 
players,  stood  up  excited  y,  placing  her 


five-franc  pieces  on  the  wildest  sort  of 
combinations,  all  the  while  talking  aloud 
in  an  incoherent  way.  She  had  lost  a 
great  deal,  and  was  vainly  trying  to  re- 
gain her  ground.  Many  of  the  frequent- 
ers have  strong  faith  in  luck.  One  wo- 
man had  a  small  pack  of  cards  in  her 
hands  with  a  ditierent  number  on  the 
back  of  each.  She  would  pick  out  a 
card  at  random  and  stake  her  money  on 
the  number  drawn.  This  plan  I  do  not 
think  was  as  successful  as  it  might  have 
been,  as  she  almost  invariablj'  was  the 
loser,  but  still  she  clung  to  her  idea  with 
the  tenacity  of  despair.  Another  woman,, 
dressed  very  richly,  did  all  her  playing 
through  the  medium  of  her  young  son,. 
who  placed  the  money  under  her  direc- 
tions. Probably  she  thought  that  his 
innocence  and  youth  might  win  the 
favours  of  the  tickle  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
and  certainly  the  boy  was  wonderfully- 
lucky.  He  staked  high,  and  seldom, 
lost.  It  was  positively  painful  to  watcL 
the  glistening  eye,  the  fevered  cheek,. 
and  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
mother,  as  she  awaited  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fate  of  the  tiny  white  ball.' 
'  At  one  of  the  roulette-tables  I 
watched  with  interest  the  short  career 
of  an  Englishman.  He  was  a  light- 
haired,  delicate  young  fellow,  apparently 
spending  the  winter  in  the  south  of 
France  for  his  health.  Evidently  quite 
a  stranger  to  the  game,  he  modestly  put 
down  a  five-franc  piece  on  the  red  and 
won.  Pleased  at  this,  he  again  placed 
on  the  red,  and  lost.  He  then  j^layed 
several  times,  losing  more  than  he  won. 
Gradually  the  fatal  passion  laid  hold  of 
him  ;  he  took  a  seat  vacated  by  one  of 
the  players,  and  sat  down  trembling 
with  suppressed  excitement.  Drawing 
from  his  purse  six  or  seven  napoleons, 
he  changed  them  at  the  bank,  and  laid  the 
silver  before  him.  This  sum  lasted  him 
for  about  half  an  hour.  The  game  looks 
so  simple,  and  the  chances,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  being  ([uite  as  much  in  favour 
of  a  player  as  the  bank,  makes  it  most 
alluring.  Fresh  players  and  even  old 
gamesters  are  always  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  that  the  luck  must  soon  turn 
in  their  favour.  Anxious  to  retrieve  hi-s 
losses,  the  young  Englishman  pulletl 
some  bank  notes  from  his  pocket-book, 
changed  them  and  again  commenced. 
He  played  a  simple  game,  and  did  not 
try  any  intricate  combinations.  Some- 
times he  would  win  a  little,  but  the  tide, 
either  of  luck  or  good  play  was  agaiiKst 
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him,  ami  he  finally  changed  and  lost 
what  was  to  all  appearances,  his  last 
bank-note.  In  all,  he  probably  lost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundi-ed  dol- 
lars, and  looked  about  as  down-hearted, 
broken-spirited  a  man  as  I  ever  saw. ' 

*  Not  long  ago,  a  wealthy  Hungarian 
nobleman  came  here,  touched  the  tapis 
vert,  played  wildly,  and  lost  nearly  a 
million  francs.  In  despair  he  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  hanging  himself, 
but  was  discovered  and  cut  down  before 
life  was  extinct.  The  Monte  Carlo  au- 
thorities tried  to  hush  the  matter  up, 
and  gave  the  unfortunate  man  ten  thou- 
sand francs  to  leave  the  place.' 

Ainoiig  the  Ruins  of  Die  Colosseum. 

'  Now,  as  one  stands  where  the  highest 
colonnade  once  was,  with  ruins  and  utter 
loneliness  on  eveiy  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  tiie  scenes  here  must 
once  have  been — to  people  the  countless 
seats  with  shadows  of  so-called  Vestal 
Virgins  ;  of  haughty  Roman  patricians 
and  warriors  ;  and  of  ignorant,  excitable 
and  debased  multitudes  ;  to  clothe  the 
decaying  brick  walls  and  seats  with  their 
original  raiment  of  cnstly  marble  ;  and 
to  fill  the  naked  and  disfigured  arena 
with  gladiators,  beasts  of  jjrey,  and  heljj- 
less  Christian  martyrs.  I  have  often 
wandered  through  the  Colosseum,  but 
last  night  saw  it  by  moonlight.  I  went 
with  my  friend,  with  whom  I  am  travel- 
ling, and  a  Canadian  gentleman  who  has 
resided  in  Rome  for  several  years.  A 
Neapolitan  guide,  bearing  a  torch,  led 
the  way  up  dark  stairways  and  along 
gloomy  corridors,  until  we  stood  on  the 
lofty  balcony  erected  during  the  regime 
of  Pius  IX.  The  softening  silver  light 
of  the  moon  gave  to  the  stupendous 
ruins  a  ghost-like,  unreal  appearance. 
Away  in  the  distance,  the  gas-lamps  of 
the  city — not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  moon,  almost  full,  shone  right 
down  into  the  arena.' 

The  Railivaij  System  of  Greece. 

'  The  railway  system  of  Greece  is  ad- 
mirably managed.  All  the  trains  are 
through  trains.  The  traveller  is  not  an- 
noyed by  the  anxiety  of  having  to  change 
cars  at  a  busy  railway  junction.  There 
are  no  Bradshaw's  time-tables  to  confuse 
one's  mind  and  make  life  a  burden.  The 
times  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
trains  are  clearly  and  explicitly  set  down, 


so  that  the  simplest  inhabitant  can  un- 
derstand. Accidents  are  unheard  of.  A 
Tay  Bridge  disaster  would  be  impossible. 
There  are  no  railway  kings  coining  col- 
lossal  fortunes  out  of  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  people.  In  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Greece  there  are  exactly  seven  miles  of 
railway,  extending  from  Athens  to  Pi- 
rajus.  The  one  intermediate  station  is 
quite  harmless.  You  can't  change  cars. 
There  is  no  bustle  or  confusion,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  one  but 
the  station-master,  a  soldier,  and  a  small 
boy  to  bustle.  The  trains  run  each  way 
every  hour,  so  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
looking  at  the  small  written  time-table 
hung  up  in  the  station.' 

A  Dead  Sea  Promenade. 

'  Sixty- four  miles  to  the  north,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  empties  itself  into  the  Jor- 
dan. This  water  is  the  sweetest  and 
freshest  in  Palestine,  but  the  moment  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea  it  becomes  the 
heaviest  and  deadliest  of  salt  water. 
Woe  to  the  fish  that  so  far  forgets  itself 
as  to  approach  this  basin  of  death  !  We 
went  in  for  a  swim  ;  I  never  experienced 
such  a  peculiar  sensation.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  to  sink.  [  walk- 
ed out  to  the  depth  of  my  shoulders,  but 
could  sink  no  further.  After  that  I  sim- 
ply walked  in  the  water  without  the 
slightest  effort  ;  doubtless  I  could  have 
taken  a  promenade  for  forty  miles,  the 
whole  length  of  the  lake,  without  ever 
using  my  hands. ' 

Two  Vieivs  of  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 

'  With  all  these  defects,  there  is  still 
a  majesty,  almost  a  sublimity,  about 
this  pagan  god  rising  out  of  the  desert 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
The  enormous  eyes  have  an  expression 
of  benignity  and  power,  and  stare  into 
the  far  East  with  an  expectant,  mys- 
terious look.'* 

The  Milk-pedlar  of  Benares. 

'  He  had  come  to  the  city  a  poor  and 
friendless  boy.  From  a  simple  carter  of 
milk  he  rose  finally  to  be  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  a  cow.       After  many  years  of 


"  All  travellers  do  not  look  upon  the  Sphinx 
with  so  deep  and  peculiar  interest  as  we  did. 
A  short  time  ayo,  an  American,  writing  from 
Cairo  to  a  friend,  summed  up  his  criticism  as  fol- 
lows :  '  My  dear  Jim,— I  have  seen  the  Sphin.K  :  it  is 
the  ugliest  thing  I  ever  saw,  e.xcept  Tom  Jenkins, 
the  druggist.' 
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liard  work  and  privation  to  himself  and 
family,  he  accumulated  a  fortune.  It 
Avas  only  thirty  rupees  (equal  to  twelve 
American  dollars) ;  but  it  was  enough  to 
keep  him  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  without  toil.  Before  leaving  the 
city  he  repaired  to  the  Monkey  temple 
with  the  rupees  in  his  pocket  to  give 
thanks.  Now,  outside  the  temple  is  a 
large  tank  with  trees  surrounding  it. 
The  pedlar  divested  himself  of  his  cloth- 
ing in  order  to  bathe  before  entering  the 
holy  shrine.  A  large  monkey,  perceiv- 
ing the  clothes  lying  on  the  stone  steps, 
stealthily  approached,  seized  the  gar- 
ments and  hurried  up  a  tree.  The 
wretched  pedlar  turned  around  in  time 
to  see  his  hard  earnings  disappear 
amongst  the  branches  in  the  clutch  of  a 
holy  ape.  He  was  in  despair,  prayed  to 
the  representative  of  Hanooman  to  give 
back  the  rupees  just  this  once,  and  he 
would  never  ask  any  further  odds  of 
him.  The  monkey  was  quietly  pulling 
on  the  trousers  when  he  discovered  the 
coins  ;  after  some  cogitation,  he  took 
one  rupee  and  threw  it  far  out  into  the 
water  ;  then  he  seized  another  in  his 
paw  and  tossed  it  into  the  I'oad.  Thus 
he  went  on,  alternately  throwing  one 
into  the  tank  and  another  into  the  high- 
way. The  distracted  pedlar  picked  up 
fifteen,  but  the  other  fifteen  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  were  lost.  For 
many  hours  the  poor  man  thought  that 
Hanooman  had  been  cruel,  and  dealt 
hardly  with  him  ;  but  finally  he  saw  that 
the  god  had  acted  justly.  He  therefore 
entered  the  sacred  building,  and  at  the 


altar  confessed  what  had  for  many  years 
been  a  secret  in  his  own  breast.  He 
told  the  god  that  it  had  been  his  daily 
custom  to  dilute  his  milk  with  water  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  half-and-half. 
He  had  always  denied  this  fact  to  his 
patrons,  but  now  in  contrition  of  heart 
he  saw  that  just  retribution  had  fallen 
upon  him.  The  god,  with  far-seeing 
wisdom,  had  handed  over  fifteen  rupees 
to  the  water,  where  it  properly  belonged, 
and  he  restored  the  other  fifteen,  which 
were  honest  profit,  to  the  pedlar.' 

^^iththis  Hindoo  apologtie, — which, 
under  the  sharp  stress  of  public  duty  we 
have  reproduced  for  use  against  Canadian 
milk-pedlars, — we  now,  for  lack  of  space, 
reluctantly  take  leave  of  our  entertain- 
ing traveller.  We  should  have  liked  to 
follow  Mr.  Glass  while  he  tells  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  heart  of  China  ;  among 
the  far-off  islands  of  Japan  ;  on  his 
homeward  journey  through  California 
and  the  Yost^mite  Valley,  and  the  Nevada 
Desert  to  Virginia  City, — that  Pluton- 
ian realm  of  the  three  bonanza  kings  ; 
then  away  eastward  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  "  earthly  paradise  "  of  the  Mor- 
mons ;  still  onwards  through  Nebraska  to 
Omaha  ;  and  then  to  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  to  his  Canadian  home  at  London. 
There,  after  his  tour  of  34,000  miles, 
and  an  absence  of  si.Kteen  months,  Mr. 
Glass  must  have  excited  among  his  fair 
friends  much  of  the  charming  interest 
that  Captain  Cook  and  Commodore  An- 
son excited  among  other  Londoners,  and 
in  another  century. 
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IF  aboy  gets  on  a  wrong  track  it  shows 
that  his  father's  switch  has  not  had 
a  fair  chance. 

Wealth  may  not  bring  happiness, 
but  it  commands  respect  in  a  police 
officer. 

There  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  good 
deal  more  pleasure  in  bringing  on  the 
gout  than  in  bearing  it. 

The  world's  idea  of  religion  is  explain- 
ed by  the  adage,  '  Be  good  and  yoti'll  be 
happy  ;  but  you  won't  have  a  good  time.' 


A  man  who  cannot  command  his  tem- 
per, his  attention,  and  his  countenance, 
should  not  think  of  being  a  man  of  bus- 
iness. 

Josh  Billling  says  that  '  a  good  doctor 
is  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  pay  three 
dollars  a  visit  for  advising  us  to  eat  less 
and  exercise  more.' 

Mrs.  Pennell  says  that,  her  minister's 
sermons  are  'a  little  obscure,  btit,'  she 
adds,  '  I  do  like  to  sit  and  watch  the  ex- 
pression of  his  mouth.' 
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BY  THE  SEASIDE. 

'  I  stood  by  her  side  when  the  tide  came  in, 
With  its  creeping  kiss  and  wailing  moan  ; 

I  hehl  her  fast— was  she  mine  to  win  ? 
Might  I  call  her,  some  day,  my  own  ? 

I  looked  in  the  depth  of  her  hazel  eyes  ; 

Close  to  her  feet  crept  the  restless  sea  ; 
In  the  tender  tones  that  fond  hearts  prize, 

I  told  her  how  fair  she  was  to  me. 

I  [iraised  the  grace  of  her  queenly  head  ; 

The  flashing  waves  sung  low  and  sweet  ; 
Tlie  bright  eyes  shone  at  the  words  I  said, 

While  the  light  foam  nestled  about  her  feet, 

I  praised  the  shee  i  of  her  chestnut  hair, 

Never  a  word  she  said  to  me, 
But  closer  she  crept  to  my  side  down  there, 

By  the  restless,  tossing,  moaning  sea. 

'  Could  she  be  mine  ?  '  As  I  held  her  fast 
I  asked  the  driver,  he  spoke  me  fair, 

And  said,  '  He  would  sell  me,  first  and  last, 
Eor  a  hundred  dollars,  the  chestnut  mare. ' 

A  lad  delivering  milk,  was  asked  what 
made  it  so  warm.  '  I  don't  know,'  re- 
plied lie,  with  much  simplicity,  '  unless 
they  put  in  warm  water  instead  of  cold.' 

A  girl  sued  a  man  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise, and  proved  him  such  a  scoundrel 
that  the  jury  decided  that  she  ought  to 
pay  him  something  for  not  marrying  her. . 

We  all  think  that  the  world  will  break 
up  when  we  die,  for  who  will  there  be 
to  carry  it  on  ?  But  somehow  it  gets  on 
just  as  well,  if  not  better  when  we  have 
left  it. 

'  Are  you  going  to  the  ocean  1 '  '  No 
I  am  not  going  to  the  ocean  ;  1  detest 
the  motion  ;  but  my  sister  has  a  notion 
of  going  to  the  ocean,  by  way  of  Go- 
schen.' 

A  doctor,  who  was  one  of  the  corps  of 
I)hysicians  appointed  to  vaccinate  the 
jjoiicemen,  remarked,  '  What  is  the  use 
of  vaccinating  these  fellows  ']  They  never 
catch  anything.' 

Lord  Beaconsfield  said  there  were 
many  people  who  would  resolve  to  lead 
virtuous  lives,  on  the  principle  that 
'  virtue  is  its  own  reward,'  if  they  could 
only  get  the  reward  in  advance. 

'  Tommy,  did  j'ou  hear  your  mother 
call  you  ?  '  '  Corse  I  did.'  '  Then,  Avhy 
don't  you  go  to  her  at  once  ]'  'Well 
yer  see,  she's  nervous,  and  it'd  shock  her 
awfu  'fi  should  go  too  suddent.' 

Sheridan,  the  first  time  he  met  Tom, 
his  son,  after  the  marriage  of  the  latter, 
was  very  angry  with  him.  He  told  him  he 


had  made  his  will,  and  had  cut  him  off- 
with  a  shilling.  'J'om  said  he  was  very 
sorry,  and  immediately  added  :  '  You 
don't  happen  to  have  the  shilling  about 
you  now,  sir,  do  you  / '  Old  8.  burst  out 
laughing,  and  they  became  friends  again. 

A  youth  was  heard  to  remaik  to  a  fat 
Teutonian  :  '  Haven't  I  seen  you  before  ?" 
Your  face  looks  familiar.'  '  Is  dot  so  ? ' 
said  Hans.  '  Wlien  y<ju  get  so  old  as  me 
your  face  will  look  familiar,  too.' 

A  Georgia  editor  says  :  '  Gold  in 
thirty-three  counties  in  this  State,  cojiper 
in  thirteen,  iron  in  forty-three,  diamonds 
in  twenty-six,  whiskey  in  all  of  them, 
and  the  last  gets  away  with  all  the  rest. ' 

An  auctioneer  thus  exalted  the  merits- 
of  a  carpet  :  '  Gentlemen  and  ladies,, 
some  folks  sell  carpets  for  Brussels  which 
are  not  Brussels  ;  but  I  can  most  possi- 
tively  assure  you  that  this  elegant  article 
was  made  by  Mr.  Brussels  himself.' 

Alphonse  Karr,  talking  of  food  adul- 
teration, remarked;  'It's  very  curious, 
isn't  it  ?  If  1  poison  my  grocer,  the 
very  lightest  sentence  would  be  hard 
labour  for  life.  But  if  my  grocer  poisons 
me — oh,  that  is  a  different  thing.  He  is 
fined  a  few  dollars. 

Strong-minded  wife:  '  Eh,  James,  yon 
are  well  up  in  languages.  What  is  the 
difference  between  exported  and  trans- 
ported ?  '  Sub  1  issive  htisband  :  '  Why, 
my  dear,  if  you  should  go  to  America, 
you  would  be  exported,  and  I — well  I— 
should  be  transported.' 

A  lady,  no  longer  young,  was  one  day 
deploring  to  Douglas  Jerrold  the  fact 
that  grey  hairs  were  multiplying  on  her 
head.  '  I  really  believe,'  said  she,  '  that 
the  oil  of  lavender  which  I  use  produces 
them.'  'Do  you  not  think,  dear  madam,' 
said  Jerrold,  '  that  it  is  the  oil  of  thyme.' 

Mrs.  General  Sherman  says  that 
during  thirty-one  years  of  married  life 
her  husband  has  never  stayed  out  later 
than  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  This  is  a 
new  revelation  to  tis.  We  never  suj)- 
posed  that  a  married  man  stayed  out 
after  half-past  nine  o'clock  at  night  un- 
less he  was  the  editor  of  a  paper. 

An  industrious  tradesman  having 
taken  a  new  apprentice,  awoke  him  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  hrst  morning  by 
calling  out  that  the  family  were  sitting 
down  to  table.  '  Thank  you,'  said  the 
bo}',  as  he  turned  over  in  the  bed  to  ad- 
just himself  for  a  new  nap — '  thank  you, 
I  never  eat  anything  during  the  night.' 
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LAWYERS,  iov  the  great  nnd 
good  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth,' says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  '  have 
been  eligible  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment.' And  although  English  Parlia- 
mentary history  shows  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  long  robe  became  the  un- 
scrupulous defenders  of  unconstitution- 
al sovereigns,  it  also  shows  that  others 
distinguished  themselves  as  the  able 
and  patriotic  advocates  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and,  '  for  the  great  and 
good  service  of  the  Commonwealth,' 
led  to  successful  issues  those  great  con- 
tests between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Crown,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  of  those  constitutional 
rules  by  which  the  boundaries  of  Par- 
liamentary privilege  and  Prerogative 
right  are  clearly  defined  and  limited. 
The  training  of  the  lawyer  and  his 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  which  are  the  foundations  of 
our  jurisprudence,  fitted  him  for   the 


legislative  work  of  Parliament ;  and 
therefore  we  can  well  understand  how 
the  presence  of  lawyere  in  Pai-liament 
was  recognised  from  early  times.  In 
1300,  when  Edward  I.  summoned  a 
Parliament  to  consider  of  his  right  to 
Scotland,  the  writs  issued  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  recited  the  King's  de- 
sire to  have  '  conference  and  treaty  ' 
with  men  learned  in  the  law  (juris- 
peritis),  and  others,  upon  his  ancient 
right  and  dominion  over  Scotland  (a). 
The  University  of  Oxford  was  direct, 
ed  to  elect  four  or  five,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  to  elect  two  or 
three  'of  their  mostdiscreetnnd leax-ned 
lawyers  '  (^)  {de  discretiorihus  et  injure 
scripto  magis  expertis).  And  though 
it  is  alleged  that  the  rule  and  intention 
of  the  early  constitution  of  Parliament 
was  that  the  constituencies  should 
elect  members  from  amongst  their  re- 


(a)  Luder's  Parliaments,  G3. 
[h]  Ibid.  266. 
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sidents,  who  should  be  acquainted 
with  their  necessities  and  grievances, 
yet  in  practice  the  electors  swerved 
from  this  strictness,  and  elected  out- 
siders («).  The  number  of  practising 
lawyers  who  sat  in  Parliament,  says 
Hallaui,  seems  to  afibrd  the  inference 
that  this  election  of  non  residents  had 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  prac- 
tising lawyers  were  men  of  landed  es- 
tate in  their  own  counties  C^). 

But  the  lawyers  of  that  time  did  not 
\ise  their  privileges  wisely,  for,  says 
Hallam,  '  these  lawyers  put  forward 
many  petitions  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  which  only  concerned  their 
clients,  as  we  may  guess  from  the  num- 
ber of  proposals  for  clianging  the 
coui'se  of  legal  process  which  fill  the 
rolls  during  this  reign  '  ('^). 

In  an  unwise  attempt  to  remedy 
this  abuse,  the  House  of  Lords  adopt- 
ed an  ordinance  (not  having  the  force 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament),  in  IGth  Ed- 
ward III.  (1372) — and  made,  as  stated 
in  a  note  to  Pvulfhead's  edition  of  the 
Statutes,  '  after  the  dismission  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Shire,  which  irregular- 
ity might  perhaps  be  the  reason  why 
it  was  not  entered  upon  the  statute 
roll  or  printed  in  the  Statute  Book  ' — 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law  {gentz  de  ley)  who 
conducted  various  businesses  for  other 
persons  in  the  Courts  of  the  King,  and 
■who  brought  before  Parliament  various 
petitions  in  the  name  of  the  Commons, 

(a)  By  1st  Henry  V.  c.  1  (141 3),  it  was  enact- 
ed that  the  Knii^hts  of  the  Shire  to  be  chosen 
shall  not  be  chosen  unless  they  be  resident 
when  they  be  chosen  the  day  of  the  date  of 
the  writ  of  the  summons  to  Parliament,  and 
that  the  Knights  and  Esquires  and  others 
■who  shall  be  chosen  of  those  Knights  of  the 
Shires  be  also  resident  -^vithin  the  same  Shires 
in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  ;  and  that  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  be  chosen  of  citizens  and  burgesses 
resident,  dwelling,  and  free  in  the  same  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  not  otherwise.  The  pro- 
vision as  to  residence  was  repealed  by  14 
George  III.  c-  58  (1774)  as  '  uunecessarj'  and 
obsolete.' 

(6)  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  528. 

(c;  Ibid. 


which  in  no  wise  related  to  them,  but 
only  to  the  private  ])ersons  for  v/hom 
they  were  engaged,  should  be  returned 
or  accepted  as  members  of  Parliament, 
and  that  the  gentz  de  lei/  then  returned 
'  should  not  have  any  wages  '  («». 

Thirty- two  years  afterwards  a  Parlia- 
ment was  elected  in  accordance  with 
this  ordinance,  to  'svhich  historians 
have  given  the  soubriquet  of  Parlia- 
mentum  indocturn,  or,  '  The  unlearned 
Parliament '  C^).  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  referring  to  it,  says  that  by  an 
unconstitutional  prohibition,  grounded 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  was  inserted  in  the  King's 
writs  for  the  Parliament  holden  6th 
Henry  IV.  (1-404),  that  no  apprentice 
or  other  man  of  the  law — qui  in  jure 
regni  dorti  fuissent — should  be  elected 
a  Knight  of  the  Shire  (c).  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  the  great  master  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  Common  Law,  gives  this 
testimony  : — '  At  a  Parliament  holden 
at  Coventry,  anno  6,  Henry  IV.,  the 
Pai"liament  was  summoned  by  writ, 
and  by  colour  of  the  said  ordinance  it 
was  forbidden  that  no  lawyer  should 
be  chosen  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess ; 
by  reason  whereof  this  Parliament  was 
fruitless,  and  never  a  good  law  made 
thereat,  and,  therefore,  called  Indocturn 
ParUainentuni,or  lack-learning  Parlia- 
ment.' And  so  it  was,  for  only  one 
Act,  relating  to  first  fruits,  sherifis, 
escheators,  ttc.  (repealed  in  1863),  was 
passed  in  that  Parliament.  '  And  see- 
ing these  writs  were  against  law,'  says 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  '  lawyers  ever  since, 
for  the  great  and  good  service  of  the 
Commonwealth, have  been  eligible  ;  for 
as  it  hath  been  said  the  writs  of  Par- 
liament cannot  be  altered  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  albeit  the  pro- 
hibiting clause  had  been  inserted  in 

(ff)  10  Ruffhead's  Statutes  (Appendix),  43  ; 
1  Revised  Statutes  (Imp.)  217. 

(h)  'If  you  were  not  assisted  by  the  Judges, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  by  other  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe,  experience  tells  us  you 
might  run  the  hazard  of  being  styled  Parlia- 
mentum  ludoctum-' — Mr.  Waller's  S/ieech  before 
the  House  of  Lords. — Barr.  Anc.  Stat.  338. 

((■)  1  Bl.  Com.  202. 
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the  writ,  yet,  being  against  law,  law- 
yers were  of  right  eligible,  and  might 
have  been  elected  knight,  citizen,  or 
burgess  in  that  Parliament  («).' 

James  I.,  after  dissolving  the  Par- 
liament, which,  on  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
motion,  had  adopted  the  famous 
■*  Protestation  concerning  the  liber- 
ties of  the  House  '  ('-'),  and  with  the  in- 
tention, doubtless,  of  indicating  his 
■desire  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  op- 
2)osition  should  not  be  elected,  issued  a 
Proclamation  in  which  voters  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  warned  '  not 
to  choose  curious  and  wrangling  law- 
yers, who  may  seek  reputation  by 
stirring  needless  questions  '  (<■). 

Some  further  reasons,  in  addition  to 
those  above  stated,  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  exclusion  of  lawyers 
from  Parliament.  Whitelocke  says, 
they  were  excluded  by  the  Crown,  who 
apprehended  opposition  from  them. 
Barrington,  in  his  work  on  '  Ancient 
■Statutes' (p.  373),  supposes  that  the 
-exclusion  arose,  not  from  contempt  of 
the  law,  but  of  the  professors  of  it, 
who  at  this  time  being  auditors  (stew- 
ards) to,  and  dependent  upon  men  of 
property,  received  aa  annual  stipend, 
2)ro  covcilio  impenso  et  iinpendendo,  and 
were  treated  as  retainers.  And  Carte, 
the  historian,  thinks  the  reason  why 
so  many  lawyers  sought  to  become 
members  of  Pai'liament,  arose  from 
their  desire  to  receive  the  wages  then 
paid  to  members  by  their  constituents, 
whilst  from  their  profession  they  were 
obliged  to  be  resident  in  London  {d). 

Bat  in  ancient  law-making,  as  in 
modern  legislative  work,  lawyers  were 
found  to  be  such  valuable  members  of 
Parliament,  that  the  rash  and  uncon- 
stitutional experiment  of  1104  was 
never  repeated,  except  in  the  abortive 
attempt  of  James  I.  to  exclude  '  curl- 
la)    4  Coke's  Inst.  47. 

(fc)  '  King  James  in  Council,  with  his  own 
band,  rent  out  this  Protestation.' — 1  Com- 
mons Journal,  668. 

(c)  Barrington 's  '  Ancient  Statutes,'  337. 
(rf)  Ibid. 


ous  and  wrangling  lawyers  '  referred 
to  above.  From  the  frequent  reference 
made  to  them  in  the  earlier  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  pre- 
sence appears  to  have  been  so  needed 
that  they  were  more  frequently  called 
upon  for  committee    and     legislative 
work   than  other  members.      For  in- 
stance, we  find  orders  like  the  follow- 
ing :  '  The  Serjeants  of  the  Law  to  be 
warned    for    their  attendance    at  the 
Committee  for  matters  of  the  Union 
[with   Scotland]    this     afternoon '  («). 
'  All  the  Sei-jeants  at  Law,  and  other 
lawyers  to  be  sent  for  by  the  Sergeant 
of  this  House  with  his  Mace,  out  of 
Westminster    Hall  '  {>>).      '  A    special 
order  moved  and  made,  that  no  lawyer 
of  the  House  depart  the  town  without 
license    of    the    House  '  (c) — meaning 
that  they  should  not  leave  the  House 
to   attend    to  tlieir  briefs  on  circuit. 
'  Tliat  the   lawyers   and  Serjeants  be 
sent  for — a  collection  of  them  '  [<i) — 
without  indicating  anything  of  their 
politics,  or  whether  the  collection  was 
to  be  made   in  the  Common  liaw  or 
Equity  Courts,  or  out  of  the  '  senior ' 
or  'junior'  bar.      Again,   'That    the 
deficients  of  lawyers,  if  they  come  not 
by  this  day  se'u-night  be  sent  for  by 
warrant  '(f).    And,  as  if  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  House  was  in  earnest,  it 
ordered    '  the    Sergeant   to  warn    the 
lawyers  to  attend,'  and  directed  *  the 
lawyers   of  the  House  to  be   put  in 
writing,   and  to  be  noted  if  they  be 
absent,'  which  was  subsequently  done, 
as  appears  by  the  entry,  '  The  names  of 
the  lawyers  read  that  were  absent '(/), 
but'  no  punishment  appears  to    have 
been  awarded  against  these  'deficients.' 
A.nd  in  the  matter  of  '  impositions '  or 
'grievances,' the  House  desired  '  that 
the  King's  Counsel  may  attend    this 
afternoon,  and  all  other  lawyers  of  the 
House  "(i')  ;  and  when  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  grievances  was  broughj^ 

(a)  1  Commons  Journal,  184. 
(6)  Ibid.  188.      (c)  Ibid.  326. 
(d)  Ibid.  412.     (e)  Ibid. 
(/)  Ibid,  441.     [y)  Ibid,  421. 
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in,  an  order  was  made  *  that  the  law- 
yers prepare  themselves,  and  the  re- 
jjort  be  disputed  on  Friday  perempto- 
rily '  («).  Some  time  after%vards,  how- 
ever, an  order  was  made  imposing  a 
fine  upon  those  who  came  in  after 
Ijrayers.  ]n  the  debate,  it  was  urged 
that  '  law-yers  cannot  attend  in  term 
time,'  to  which  the  Solicitor  General 
replied,  '  that  lawyers  spend  their  time 
ill  in  Westminster  Hall,  if  tliey,  for 
their  late  coming,  cannot  aftbrd  to  pay 
sixpence '  CA. 

But  the  House  would  allow  lawyers 
of  only  one  religious  persuasion  to 
jtractice,  for  later  on  we  find  an  order 
'  that  all  lawyers  of  the  House  be 
added  to  the  Committee  respecting  re- 
cusants, and  by  them  consideration  be 
taken  of  the  best  means  to  discover 
Popish ly-inclined  persons  living  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  or  that 
are  lawyers  and  })ractise  the  law,  and 
to  prevent  all  hurt  which  can  grow  by 
them'  ('■). 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were 
no  Queen's  Counsel,  with  the  right  of 
pre-audience  in  the  Courts.  And  as 
the  House  had  so  earnestly  desired  the 
attendance  of  lawyers  at  its  sittings,  it 
acted  consistently  in  sending  its  Ser- 
geaut-at-Arms  to  the  Courts  with  the 
following  message: — 'Ordered,  that 
the  Sei'geant  go  to  all  the  Courts  to 
move  them,  from  this  House,  to  hear 
those  of  this  House  before  any  other, 
that  so  they  may  attend  their  service 
in  this  House,  and  yet  not  lose  their 
})i'actice'  (^). 

Young  lawyers  got  into  Parliament 
in  those  days,  and  one  of  them,  desig- 
nated as  '  one  of  the  busy  young  law- 
3'ers  in  the  Proclamation  [of  James  I.] 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  elected,' 
was,  on  the  IGth  of  February,  1620, 
expelled  from  the  House,  after  being 
called  to  the  Bar  upon  his  knees  and 
informed  by  the  8|)eaker,  that  '  his 
offence   great,    exorbitant,  never  the 


(a)  Ibid,  441. 
{,)  Ibid.  803. 


(b)  Ibid.  (568. 
(d)  Ibid.  479. 


like,  but  that  the  House  was  verr 
merciful,  and  might  have  imprisoned 
and  further  punished  him.'  His  offence 
appears  to  have  been  that  in  a  debate 
on  a  Bill  respecting  the  Sabbath,  which 
he  desired  should  be  called  Sunday,  he 
indulged  in  certain  alleged  atheistical 
sentiments,  and  called  the  laws  against 
Papists  '  gynnes  and  barracadoes,'  and 
those  against  Puritans  '  mousetraps, ' 
and  charged  that  the  Bill  '  was  a 
mousetra[)  to  catch  a  Puritan,'  and  he 
'  paralleled  David's  dancing  to  danc- 
ing at  a  May  pole,  which  was  a  general 
scandal '  '«). 

The  House  occasionally  usurpad  the 
the  powers  of  our  modern  Benchers, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Courts  in 
dealing  with  junior  liarristers  and 
attorneys  ;  for  about  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  young  lawyer  just 
referred  to,  the  House  appointed  three 
separate  committees  to  deal  with  the 
following  oflences  : — 'Against  young: 
lawyers  making  unfitting  speeches 
against  men  in  their  pleadings  ;'  '  to 
prevent  the  excessive  fees  of  lawyers  ;' 
'  to  provide  against  any  lawyer  taking 
fees  in  any  one  term,  on  both  sides  ;' 
and  ' against  j udges  sufiering  their  sons^ 
or  favourites  to  practise  before  them,  to 
prevent  this,  and  against  favourites  in 
all  Courts'  ('>).  And  later  on  (10th  of 
March,  1605),  a  Bill  was  brought  in 
and  passed,  '  to  reform  the  multitudes 
and  misdemeanours  of  attorneys  and 
solicitors-at  law,  and  to  avoid  certain 
unnecessary  suits  and  charges  in  law'(f> 
— a  measure  which  had  subsequently 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  Bill  '  for 
abridging  the  number  of  unskilful  at- 
torneys, and  for  reducing  them  to  an 
orderly  practice.' 

But  attorneys  were  not  looked  upon 
with  much  favour  by  the  House.  They 
appear  to  have  been  oc:asionaIly 
thorns  in  the  path  of  impecunious 
members  ;  and  for  their  daring  in  is- 
suing and  serving  the  ordinary  legal 

{a)  Ibid.  .521-5. 

(6)  Ibid.  .595. 

((■)  Ibid.  837.     3rd  James  I.,  c.  7. 
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process  against  these  impecunious 
members  and  their  servants,  they  were 
declared  'guilty of  a  breach  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House,'  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  or  to  Newgate,  or  to  the  easier 
custody  of  tlie  Sergeant-at-Arms,  to 
atone  for  their  offences. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament  over  attorneys'  Bills  of 
Oosts  was  asserted  only  once,  as  we 
believe.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1700, 
the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  aroused  against  an  attorney 
named  Rogers,  for  sending  to  some 
clients  of  his — and  who,  as  appears  by 
the  motion,  were  not  members  of  Par- 
liament— an  exorbitant  bill  of  costs, 
with  a  letter  threatening  to  sue  for  the 
same ;  and  as  a  terror  to  grasping  and 
ev^il-miuded  attorneys,  Rogers  was 
made  an  example  of,  as  ap]>ears  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  journals  of  the 
House,  under  the  head  of  '  exorbitant 
charge  by  a  solicitor,  respecting  a  pe- 
tition :  ' 

'  A  complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  House  of  an  exorbitant  and  scan- 
dalous bill  of  charges,  delivered  by  one 
Thomas  Rogers,  a  solicitor,  to  the  gun- 
ners of  Portsmouth,  in  respect  of  a 
petition  of  theirs  presented  to  the 
House  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
highly  reflecting  iu  divers  articles 
thereof,  upon  the  honour  of  the  House 
and  proceedings  thereof, and  the  House 
being  further  informed  that  the  said 
Rogers  threatens  to  sue  the  Petitioners 
at  law  for  the  said  demands  ;  ordered, 
that  the  said  Thomas  Rogers  be,  for 
the  said  offence,  sent  for  in  custody  of 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  '  ("). 

After  having  thus  asserted  its  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  over  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  it  was  proper  that 
the  House  should  enforce  those  duties 
which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  the 
judicial  and  legislative  functions  of 
Parliament.  All  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  called  upon  to  legislate  in 
respect  of  private  and  public  rights 
.for  the  public,  or  for  those  who  may 

(a)  13  Commons  Journal,  313. 


be  suppliants  or  petitioners  for  special 
legislation.  And  in  that  capacity  they 
are  bound  to  act  as  judges  i-ather  than 
as  lawyers  or  politicians.  And  in  the 
performance  of  their  legislative  as  well 
as  their  professional  duties,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  should  ever  remember 
that  they  belong  to  a  profession  which 
has  always  claimed  and  insisted  that 
the  highest  honour  and  the  highest 
character  should  be  maintained  by  its 
members  ;  a  profession  which,  while  it 
acknowledgesand  upholds  the  absolute 
purity  of  the  Bench,  claiins  that  the 
reflex  of  that  jiurity  is,  and  always 
should  be,  shed  around  the  members 
of  an  honourable  and  learned  Bar. 
They  should  remember,  too,  that  their 
profession,  because  of  its  ability  and 
trained  power  of  argument,  stands  iu 
the  full  light  of  a  keen  and  searching 
^xiblic  opinion,  and  that  the  reputation 
of  high  honour  and  integrity  which  is 
claimed  for  it  should  ever  be  maintain- 
ed unsullied. 

We  have  referred  to  the  statements 
of  Barrington  and  Hallam  that  many 
of  the  lawyers  at  the  time  of  their  ex- 
clusion from  Parliament,  in  1404,  held 
retainers  and  received  annual  stipends 
from  the  great  lords  and  men  of  pro- 
pjerty,  and  put  forward  petitions  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons  which  only 
concerned  their  clients ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  from  the  fact  that,  subse- 
quently, many  of  the  lawyers  elected 
to  Parliament,  were  in  the  habit  of 
appearing  as  counsel  in  i-espect  of  pri- 
vate legislation  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  induced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  discountenancesuch  practice  as 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  and 
duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  The 
earliest  case  which  illustrates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  occurred  in  1.358, 
and  is  thus  reported  :  '  It  was  declared 
to  the  House  by  one  of  the  burgesses 
that  Mr.  Story  had  not  well  used  him- 
self, being  a  member  of  this  House, 
to  go  before  the  Lords,  and  be  of 
counsel  with  the  Bishop  of  Wynches- 
ter  against  the  patentee  [of  his  lands]; 
which  by  the  House  was  taken  to  be 
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a  fault.  Wlievenpon,  Mr.  Story  ex- 
cused himself  by  ignorance  of  any 
such  order,  and  since  had  considered 
it,  and  doth  acknowledge  it  not  to  be 
well  done,  and  accordingly  required 
the  House  to  remit  it,  which  willingly 
by  the  House  was  remitted. '(")  Subse- 
quently the  practice  was  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  a  standing  order  jiassed  on 
the  Gth  "November,  1G66,  ('')  in  the 
following  words  : — '  Tiiat  such  mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  are  of  the  long 
robe  shall  not  be  of  counsel  on  either 
side  in  any  Bill  depending  in  the 
Lords'  House,  before  such  Bill  shall 
come  down  from  the  Lords'  House  to 
this  House.'  This  rule  has  been  re- 
laxed only  on  rare  occasions — once 
when  the  King's  and  Queen's  Attor- 
neys and  Solicitors-General, then  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  were  permitted  to 
l^lead  before  the  House  of  Lords  for 
and  against  the  Bill  against  Queen 
Caroline,  and  then  it  was  vmderstood 
they  should  not  vote  on  it  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  again  when  Mr.  Eoebuck 
was  allowed  to  appear  against  the 
Sudbury  Disfranchisement  Bill,  which 
nad  passed  the  Commons,  and  then 
only  because  it  was  held  to  be  a  Bill 
involving  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

The  foundation  of  this  rule  is  the 
unwritten  law  of  Parliament,  which 
declares  that  '  a  member  is  incapable 
of  practising  as  counsel  before  the 
House  or  any  Committee,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  prevent  pecuniary  in- 
fluence upon  his  votes,  but  also  be- 
cause it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity 
to  plead  before  a  court  of  which  he  is 
himself  a  con.stituent  part.  Nor  is  it 
consistent  with  parliamentary  or  pi'o- 
fessional  usage  for  a  member  of  Par- 
liament to  advise  as  counsel  upon  any 
private  bill,  petition,  or  other  proceed- 
ing in  Parliament '  (<•). 

But  although  the  unwritten  law  of 
Parliament  had  enabled  the  House  to 
punish  by  expulsion  members  who  had 

(a)  1  Commons  Journal,  58. 
(h)  8  Commons  Journal,  64G. 
(r)  May's  '  Parliamentary  Practice,'  377. 


received  moneys  '  for  their  pains  and 
services  '  in  promoting  private  bills  in; 
Parliament,  the  House,  on  the  2nd 
May,  1695,  affirmed  the  common  law 
of  Parliament,  '  making  it  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  for  any  one 
to  presume  to  offer  money  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  stimulate  him  iu 
the  discharge  of  his  duties '  («),  in  the 
following  words  : — '  That  the  offer  of 
any  money  or  other  advantage  to  any 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  pro- 
moting of  any  matter  whatsoever  de- 
pending, or  to  be  transacted,  in  Par- 
liament, is  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour, and  tends  to  the  subversion 
of  the  English  Constitution.'  (^) 

Prior  to  this,  and  about  1571,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  House  that 
some  members  had  been  guilty  of 
some  gross  breaches  of  parliamentary 
law  in  taking  '  fees  or  rewards  for 
their  voices  in  the  furtherance  or  hin- 
drance of  Bills  offered  in  the  House,' 
and  a  Committee  was  forthwith  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  matter,  and  on 
the  following  day  they  repoi-ted,  'That 
they  cannot  learn  of  any  that  hath 
sold  his  voice  in  this  House,  or  in  any 
way  dealt  unlawfully  or  indirectly  in 
that  behalf  '  (c). 

In  1G77,  complaint  was  made  tC' 
the  House  that  Mr.  John  Ashburn- 
ham,  a  member,  had  received  i'SOO 
for  promoting  the  business  of  French 
merchants  in  connection  with  legis- 
lation. His  was  the  first  case  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  House.  The  charge  was  investi- 
gated and  proved,  and  he  was  expelled 
under  a  resolution  which  declared  that 
he  had  '  committed  an  offence  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  House,  and  contrary 
to  his  duty  as  a  member  thereof  '  W, 

But  this  precedent  before  their  eyes 
did  not  prevent  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  (Sir  John  Trevor),  who  also 
held  the  judicial  office  of  Master  of 

(a)  151  Hans.  3rd,  S.  177. 
(h)  11  Commons  Journal,  331. 
(c)  Ibid.  93. 
(<1)  0  Commons  .Journal,  24. 
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the   Kolls,  and  another  member,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  John 
Hungerford,  M.P.    for   Scarboro'),  in 
1694^,     from     receiving    '  gratuities  ' 
from  parties  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  private  bill  before  the  House, 
and  which  violation  of  Parliamentary 
law  was  doubtless   the  cause  of  the 
passing   of   the  resolution  above    re- 
ferred to.     The   City  of  London  was 
at  that  time  promoting  '  The  City  of 
London's   Orphans'    Bill,'    and    after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  the  city  gave 
to  the    Speaker    (Sir   John   Trevor) 
1,000  guineas  as  a  'gi-atuity,'  as  ex- 
pressive of  its  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices in  aiding  in  the  passage  of  the 
Bill,      For  this   act  of    dishonour  he 
was  expelled  the  House,   and  he  had 
from  the  chair  to  put  the  resolution 
which  declared,  'That  Sir  John  Trevor, 
Speaker  of  this  House,  receiving  1,000 
guineas  from  the  City  of  London  after 
passing  of  the  Orphans'  Bill,  is  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  '(«). 
Such  a  crime  could  not  be  concealed, 
for,  with    a  curious  and  quaint  sim- 
plicity, the  city  officers  entered  in  the 
books  the  payment  to  the  accomplice 
in  this  crime,  Mr.  Hungerford,  as  fol- 
lows : — '  March  23,  paid  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford, Chairman    of  the  Grand   Com- 
mittee,  for    his    pains     and    services, 
twenty  guineas.'     The  city  books  with 
this  entry  were  produced  to  the  House, 
and   thereupon  it  was  ordered   '  that 
Mr.    Hungerford,    a    member,    being 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our by   receiving   twenty  guineas  for 
his  pains  and  services  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  whom  the  Orphans' 
Bill  was  committed,  be  expelled  this 
House  '  C^t.      These  cases  doubtless  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  standing  order 
of  1695. 

Other  cases  occurred  during  the 
same  Parliament — one,  the  case  of  Mr. 
Henry  Guy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  a  member  of  the  House.  His 
crime  was  charged  in  the  bald  term 


(a)  5  Parliamentary  History,  908. 
(h)  11  Commons  Joiimal,  283. 


'a  bribe  of  two  hi;ndred  guineas.'  He 
was  not  expelled,  but  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  («), 
under  the  following  resolution  : — '  Re- 
solved, that  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  for  taking  a  bribe 
of  two  hundred  guineas,  be  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly  '  ('>). 

But  the  case  which  moi-e  accuratelv 
illustrates  the  position  and  duty  of 
the  lawyer  in  Parliament  is  the  case 
where  one  Bird,  an  attorney,  offered 
a  fee  of  a  guinea  to  ]\[r.  Musgrave,  a 
barrister  and  a  member  of  Parliament, 
to  revise  a  petition  i-elating  to  a  pri- 
vate Bill  then  before  the  House.  Mr. 
Musgrave,  according  to  his  dut}',  at 
once  reported  the  matter  to  the  House, 
and  an  order  was  made  directing  Bird 
to  attend  the  House  and  answer  for 
his  offence.  The  Journal  reports  the 
case  thus  :  — 

'The  House  being  informed  by  Mr. 
Musgrave  that  Mr.  Robert  Bii-d,  of 
Staple  Inn,  came  to  him  yesterday,  in 
the  Court  of  Request,  and  desired  him 
to  present  a  petition,  and  pulled  out 
some  guineas  to  give  him  for  the  same; 
ordered,  that  Mr.  Robert  Bird,  attor- 
ney-at-law,  be  summoned  to  attend 
this  House  upon  Monday  moi-ning. 

'Mr.  Bird,  attending  according  to 
order,  was  called  in,  and,  being  at  the 
Bar,  was  told  by  Mr.  Speaker  that 
there  had  been  a  complaint  made 
against  him  to  this  House  for  offering 
money  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  a  member  of 
this  House  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  House.  Whereupon  he  said  that 
some  persons  did  apprehend  that  a 
Bill  depending  in  this  House  for  set- 
tling an  estate  late  of  Mr.  Howland, 
did  affect  their  interest  in  part  of  that 
estate,  and  therefore  desired  him  to 
prepare  a  petition  to  be  presented  to 
this  House  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests,  which   accordingly  he  did; 


(n)  Commons  Journal,  23G,  275. 

(h)  The  vote  for  his  exjjulsion  stood  66  yeas 
and  103  noes  (11  Com.  Jour.  .307.) 
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and  that  Le  being  a  stranger  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  House,  and  there 
being  a  title  in  the  case,  and  knowing 
Mr.  Musgrave  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
the  long  robe,  did  intend  to  give  him 
a  guinea  for  his  advice  in  that  mat- 
ter ;  but  understanding  by  Mr.  Mus- 
grave he  had  committed  an  error  in 
so  doing,  he  begged  pardon  of  Mr. 
Musgrave,  as  he  now  did  of  the 
House  ;  and  he  then  withdrew. 

'  Resolved,  That  the  said  Mr.  Bird 
be  called  in,  and  that  M  r.  Speaker  do 
reprimand  him  upon  his  knees  at  the 
Bar. 

'  And  he  was  called  in,  and  upon 
his  knees  reprimanded  accordingly, 
and  then  dischai-ged  '  («). 

About  1720,  there  occurred  a 
scandal  in  English  political  history 
which  brought  discredit  on  the  Eng- 
lish name,  and  disaster  on  several  of 
the  leading  statesmen  and  jjolititians. 
The  South  Sea  Comi)any  and  the  Bank 
of  England  were  comjjetitors  for  the 
funding  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
former  won  by  corrupting  the  leading 
men  of  the  Ministry  and  House  of 
Commons.  But  their  sin  was  soon 
found  out;  Pariiaraentwashastilysum- 
moned,  and  met  on  the  8th  December, 
1720,  for  the  nation  'could  seek  for 
relief  nowhere  but  in  Parliament ;'  and, 
true  to  its  duty,  the  House  effectively 
and  expeditiously  investigated  the 
charge,  und,  on  the  28th  January  fol- 
lowing, ex[)elled  the  guilty  members. 

The  Parliamentary  investigation  dis- 
closed that  while  the  Company's  Bill, 
authorizing  the  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  being  promoted  in  Par- 
liament, about  £170,000  of  paid-up 
stock  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of 
members  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  'gift,'  with- 
out any  prior  'agreement'  or  'under- 
standing '  whatever.  The  members  im- 
plicated were  the  Earl  of  Sutherland, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Mr.  Jthn 
Aislabie,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


{it)  11  Commons  Journal,  '275. 


chequer;  Mr.  James  Craggs,  M.P., 
Postmaster-General ;(«)  and  Mr.  Charles 
Stanhope,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Of  these,  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  cleared 
by  a  very  narrow  majority,  or  as  a 
writer  at  the  time  observed,  'by  the  un- 
worthy partiality  of  Parliament.'  Mr. 
Craggs  died  pending  the  investigation, 
but  his  estates  wei-e  confiscated  to 
make  good  the  losses  of  the  Company  ; 
and  Mr.  Aislabie,  who  vehemently  de- 
nied any  corrupt  intent  or  bargain 
in  the  matter,  was  expelled  the 
House,  and  comniitted  prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

Equally  effective  were  the  measures 
taken  against  the  incriminated  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Five  were  ex- 
pelled the  House,  and  committed  pri- 
soiiers  to  the  Tower  ;  and  to  make 
good  the  losses  to  the  Com})any,  the 
following  sums  were  levied  from  their 
estates  : — Sir  Theodore  Janssen,  M.P. 
for  Yarmouth,  £200,000  ;  Sir  Robert 
Chaplin,  M.P.  for  Great  Grimsby, 
£35,000  ;  Mr.  Jacob  Sawbridge,  M.P. 
for  Cricklade,  £72,000;  Mr.  Francis 
Eyles,  M.P.  forChippenham, £45,000; 
and  Sir  George  Caswell,  M.P.,  who 
had  been  knighted  three  years  before 
for  '  having  loaned  the  Government 
large  sums  of  money,  at  three  per  cent., 
when  they  could  get  it  nowhere  else,' 
£2.00,000  {<A. 

The  ministers  of  the  Crown  and 
members  of  Parliament  involved  in  this 
scandal  were,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1721  (7th  George  I.  c.  28),  disabled 
from  holding  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  under  the  Crown,  and  from  sit- 
ting or  voting  in  Parliament  there- 
after, in   order  '  to  deter  all    persons 

(rt)  This  minister  had  acted  as  a  Lord  Jus- 
tice of  Great  Britain  during  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  in  the  negotiations  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Hudson  Bay  territories  after  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  —  ihitario  Boundary  Ducti- 
ment!<,  -SUO. 

( h)  The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  investigating  these  charges  against 
the  Ministers  and  M.P.s,  will  be  found  in  7 
Parliamentary  History,  085-850. 
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from  committing  the  like  wicked  prac- 
tices for  the  time  to  come.'  («). 

We  pass  by  the  days  of  Robert  Wal- 
pole  and  the  days  when  public  con- 
tractors revelled  in  the  possession  of 
paid  members  of  Parliament  in  their 
service,  during  the  times  of  the  great 
continental  wars  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  ;  for  to  the  honour  of  the 
profession  be  it  said,  that  the  name  of 
no  lawyer  of  prominence  stands  asso- 
•ciated  with  those  days  of  public  cor- 
ruption. We  now  come  to  the  days 
when  public  honour  and  public  moral- 
ity had  triumphed  over  corruption  in 
Parliament. 

In  1830  the  following  case  occurred  : 
Ml".  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  membt^r 
for  Colchester,  a  solicitor",  had  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Sydney, 
another  solicitor,  as  solieitois  and  Par- 
liamentary agents,  and  the  tirm  sent  a 
notice  to  a  country  solicitor,  who  was 
]n"omoting  a  Bill  before  the  House, 
that  Mr.  Harvey's  practice  and  expe- 
rience in  promoting  Bills  in  Parlia- 
ment gave  him  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing Parliamentary  business  which 
would  be  found  very  advantageous  to 
his  clients.  The  letter  was  franked  by 
Mr.  Harvey  as  M. P.,  and  had  on  it 
what  appeared  to  be  the  ordinary  seal 
of  the  tirm.  The  country  solicitor 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House, 
and  petitioned  Parliament  to  take  into 
its  serious  consideration  '  whether  the 
practice,  above  disclosed,  of  members 
possessing  an  interest  in  Bills  which 
were  in  progress  through  the  House 
was  not  one  which  ought  to  be  disal- 
lowed.' C-*). 

In  the  debate  which  followed  Mr. 
{afterwards  Lord)  Brougham  said  : 
*  He  marvelled  to  hear  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  an  individual,  being  a 
judge  of  some  of  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster, a  justice  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
or  even  a  member  of  any  inferior  judi- 
cature, exercising  deliberate  functions, 


(a)  Re;eale(l  by  30  and  31  Vic,  c,  59,  L.  R. 
2,  St  ts.  G75. 

{h)  22  Hansard,  2nd  S.,  727. 


could  practise  in  those  Courts  or  judi- 
catures as  counsel,  agent,  or  solicitor. 
It  was  a  proposition  utterly  repugnant 
in  itself.  The  same  rule  must  apply 
to  the  House  of  Commons  '  (f).  And 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Ptobert)  Peel  gave 
these  reasons  against  the  practice  : — 
lat.  Because  it  was  consistent  with 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  House  that 
lawyers  should  not  take  any  ])art  as 
n^embers  of  Parliament  in  any  pro- 
ceedings wherein  they  were  profession- 
ally engaged  ;  and  the  same  rule  should 
apply  to  solicitors  ;  2nd.  That  any 
member  taking  pecuniary  feward  for' 
his  services  did  that  which  was  incom- 
patible with  the  discharge  of  any  Par- 
liamentary duty  ;  3rd.  The  practice 
referred  to  gave  members  of  Parlia- 
ment an  undue  preference  over  the 
other  meiidiers  of  their  own  profession, 
and  therefore  it  should  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House  (^).  To  put  a  stop 
to  this  practice,  the  House,  by  a  large 
majority,  adopted  the  following  stand- 
ing order  : — 

'  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  Parliament  that  any  mem- 
ber of  this  House  should  be  permitted 
to  engage,  either  by  himself  or  any 
partner,  in  the  management  of  Private 
Bills  before  this  or  the  other  House  of 
Pai'liament,  for  pecuniary  reward  (c).' 

We  have  now  shown  from  the  written 
and  the  unwritten  piactice  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  from  the  ex[)Osition  of  Parlia- 
mentary law  by  Lord  Brougham  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  nature  of 
the  judicial  and  legislative  functions 
incident  to  the  position  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,  that  the  independence  and 
honour  of  the  House  is  as  well  pro- 
tected against  the  monetary  influence 
of  the  subject  as  it  is  now  protected  by 
statute  from  the  monetary  and  official 
influence  of  the  Crown. 

P^rom  the  examples  above  quoted,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  exemplified  in  such  a 

(a)  22  Hansard,  2nd  S.,  1025. 

(b)  Ibid,  1038. 

(c)  85  Commons  Journal,      7. 
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way  tliiit  it  was  not  necessary  in  order 
to  constitute  a  breach  of  the  law  that 
there  shoukl  be  any  payment,  called 
in  the  rough  vernacular  *  a  bribe,'  or 
that  there  should  be  any  prior  agree- 
ment, understanding,  or  ex])ectation 
that  any  money  or  fee  would  be  paid 
for  services  in  legislation.  But  if 
money  had  come  to,  and  been  ac- 
cepted Vjy,  a  member,  whether  as  a 
*  gi-atuity  '  or  as  '  payment '  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  the  Parliamentary 
crime  was  committed  which  rendered 
the  guilty  member  liable  to  expulsion. 
These  examples  show  that  from  the 
earliest  days  Parliament  has  exercised 
a  strict  surveillance  over  its  members 
in  cases  where  there  had  been  the 
reception  of  money  for  services  ren- 
dered in  the  House;  and  that  it  has  en- 
deavoured by  the  extreme  punishment 
of  expulsion  to  war  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  members  and  the  '  selling  of 
their  voices  '  in  Parliament.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  sense  of  the  thing, 
the  member  who  accepts  a  fee  from 
private  parties  for  services  rendered 
in  Parliament  sells  for  money  his  judi- 
cial and  legislative  functions,  and  sur- 
renders his  independent  and  free  judg- 
ment of  right  and  wrong  in  respect  of 
the  measure  before  the  House  ;  his 
usefulness  there  '  for  the  great  and 
good  service  of  the  Commonwealth  '  is 
gone ;  and  he  becomes  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  representative  of  the  private 
interest  whose  money  is  in  his  pocket, 
i-ather  than  the  representative  of  the 
people  he  was  elected  to  serve. 

But  while  Parliament  has  thus  pun- 
ished the  acceptance  of  money  for  legis- 
lative services,  another,  and  equally 
dangerous  interference  with  the  judi- 
cial and  legislative  functions  of  Par- 
liament, came  prominently  before 
the  House,  and  was  dealt  with  in  con- 
sequence of  the  following  case  : — • 

In  1858,  a  charge  was  preferred 
against  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  M.  P.,  for 
Youghal,  an  able  and  eloquent  Irish 
Queen's  Counsel,  that  he  had,  while  a 
member  of  Parliament,  agreed,  in 
considej-ation  of  receiving  a  large  sum 


of  money,  to  advocate  and  prosecute  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  certain  claims 
of  the  Ameer  of  Rhajapoor,  in  Scinde. 
A  committee  of  the  House  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  charge,  and 
their  report,  while  it  acquitted  Mr. 
Butt  of  the  corru|)t  agreement  charged,, 
reported  that  he  was  to  receive  £10,- 
000  to  proceed  to  India  to  prosecute 
the  Ameer's  claims  before  the  Local 
Govex-nment  of  Bombay  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  shown  that  any  payment  to 
Mr.  Butt  had  reference  to  any  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  («*.  But  to  show 
the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  the 
employment  of  members  in  regard  to 
matters  which  might  thereafter  come 
before  them  in  their  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  following  reso- 
lution which  applies  equally  to  lay,  a.s^ 
it  does  to  legal,  members  was  carried  : 

'  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage, 
and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  this 
House,  that  any  of  its  members  should 
bring  forwai'd,  promote  or  advocate  in 
this  House,  any  proceeding  or  measure 
in  which  he  may  have  acted,  or  been 
concerned,  for  or  in  consideration  of 
any  pecuniary  fee  or  reward  '  ('-'). 

This  resolution  affirms  the  principle 
which  should  guide  every  member  of 
Parliament,  lawyer  and  layman,  in  hi.s 
public  duty.  During  the  debate,  the 
views  of  one  of  the  leading  journals 
were  cpioted  by  Lord  Hotham,  the 
mover  of  the  resolution,  as  follows  : — - 
'  A  barrister  in  Parliament  is  retained 
by  a  fee  of  exaggerated  magnitude,  to 
advise  upon  business  ])rofessedly  in- 
tended to  be  brought  before  an  ordi- 
nary court  of  law.  Consultations  are 
gravely  held,  and  suggestions  gravely 
made,  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  is 
one  in  which  resort  to  a  legal  tribunal 
is  hopeless.  The  legal  member,  to 
whom  the  retaining  fee  has  been  paid, 
is  requested  to  undertake  the  case.  He 
does  so  ostensibly  as  a  representative 
of  the  peo[)le  giving  his  unbiassed 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  national  con- 

(n)  148  Hansard,  Srd  S,  1855. 
(h)  113  Commons  Journal,  247. 
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cern — reaUij  as  a  lured  advocate,  utter- 
ing purchased  sentences,  on  behalf  of  a 
cause  in  which  his  interest  is  only  of 
the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  kind. 
The  House  cannot  hesitate  a  moment 
in  stringently  enforcing  the  plain  rule, 
that  no  legal  member  shall  advocate 
or  promote  in  Parliament  any  cause  or 
matter  in  respect  of  which  he  has  been 
professionally  consulted  as  a  fee'd  ad- 
vocate (a). 

Sir  Hugh  (now  Earl)  Cairns,  who 
was  then  Solicitor-General,  warmly 
vindicated  his  legal  brethren  in  the 
House,  from  the  imputation  sought  to 
be  cast  upon  them  by  some  of  the 
speakers,  and — in  words  in  which  all 
honourable  men  will  concur — added  : 
'  That  every  member  of  the  profession 
who  entertains  that  feeling  of  honour 
which  he  Vjelieved  was  common  to  the 
whole  body,  would  at  once  declare  that 
he  could  not  advocate,  or  even  vote 
for  any  question  in  the  House,  in  which 
he  had  been  professionally  engaged, 
lest  he  might  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
be  biassed  by  the  opinion  which  he 
had,  as  an  advocate,  expressed  outside 
of  the  House  (^). 

The  evil  thus  sought  to  be  correct- 
ed, was  that  members  of  Parliament, 
who  in  their  professional  capacity  as 
barristers,  had  been  retained  as  counsel 
in  cases,  or  who  held  the  position  of 
standing  counsel  for  individual  clients 
or  corporations,   should  not  '  confuse 

(a)  151  Hansard,  3rd  S.  179.   (6)  Ibid.  193. 


their  two  capacities,'  and  act  as  advo- 
cates outside,  and  judges  inside  of 
Parliament ;  or  as  the  Times  put  it, — 
'  have  one  hand  raised  in  philanthropic 
declamation,  and  the  other  thrust  be- 
hind to  take  the  rupees.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  resolution 
passed  in  1858,  extends  to  all  cases  of 
employment,  professional  and  other- 
wise, the  principle  enunciated  by  the 
House  of  Commons  three  hundred  years 
before,  when  it  declared  in  1.558,  that 
'  Mr.  Story  had  not  well  used  himself, 
being  a  member  of  this  House,  to  go 
before  the  Lords  and  be  of  counsel 
with  the  Bishop  of  Wynchester,  and 
which,  by  the  House  was  taken  to  be  a 
fault '  («) ;  and  also  the  standing  order 
of  1666,  which  prohibited  members  of 
the  House,  who  were  of  the  '  long 
robe,'  acting  as  counsel  in  promoting 
private  bills  before  the  Lords  (^). 

The  views  enunciated  by  Lord 
Brougham,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Cairns  in  the  cases  above  referred  to,, 
and  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  ordinance 
of  1372,  which  excluded  lawyers  from 
Parliament,  show  the  sense  in  which 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  words,  that  law- 
yers, '  for  the  great  and  good  service  of 
the  Commonwealth,'  are  eligible  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  must  be  in- 
terpreted. 

(0)  1  Commons  Journal,  58. 

[1)  8  Commons  Journal,  64G. 
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ONE   FAITH   IN    MANY   FORMS. 

BY  M.  A.  .TEVONS. 

"TTTHAT  is  His  Name  %     What  name  will  all  express  Him, — 

VV       The  mighty  Whole,  of  whom  we  are  but  part — 
So  that  all  differing  tongues  may  join  a  worship 
Echoing  in  every  heart  ? 

Then  answers  one — '  God  is  an  endless  sequence, 

IncapaV>le  of  either  break  or  flaw. 
Which  we  discern  but  dimly  and  in  fragments  ! 

God  is  unchanging  Law.' 

'  Nay,'  said  another,  '  Law  is  but  His  method  ; 

Look  back,  behind  the  sequence  to  its  source  ! 
Behind  all  phases  and  all  changes  seek  Him  ! 

God  is  the  primal  Force.' 

'Yea,  these  are  great,  but  God  himself  is  greater  ; 

A  living  harmony,  no  dead-cold  rule,' 
Saith  one  who  in  sweet  sounds  and  forms  of  beauty 

Hath  found  his  soul's  best  school. 

'  Law,  force  and  beauty  are  but  vague  abstractions, 

Too  unconnected  with  the  life  of  Man,' 
'One  answers  :  '  Man  hath  neither  time  nor  power, 

Such  mighty  thoughts  to  scan.' 

*But  here  upon  the  earth  we  find  him  living, 

And  though  in  little  time  he  fail  and  pass, 
And  all  his  faiths,  and  hopes,  and  thoughts  die  with  him. 

Surely,  as  ripened  grass  ; 

'  Yet  Man  the  race — man  as  he  may  be — will  be. 

Once  he  has  reached  unto  his  full-grown  height. 
Calm,  wise,  large-hearted  and  large-soul'd,  will  triumph. 

In  self-renouncing  might. 

*  Who  will  not  own,  even  now,  with  sight  prophetic, 

Life  is  divinest  in  its  human  dress. 
And  bend  before  it  with  a  yearning  reverence, 

And  strong  desire  to  bless  ? ' 

Yea  !     Worship  chiefly  Love,  but  also  beauty, 

AVisdom  and  force  ;  for  they  are  all  divine  ! 
But  God  includes  them,  as  some  great  cathedral 

Includes  each  separate  shrine. 

So,  Brothers,  howsoe'er  we  apprehend  Him, 

Surely  'tis  God  himself  we  all  adore — 
Life  of  all  life.  Soul  of  all  souls,  the  Highest, 

Heart  of  all  hearts,  and  more.  {From  the  London  Spectator.) 
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A    SUMMKR    ID(LE)yL    IX    PROSE. 


BY   T.    H.    F. 


CHAPTER  V. 

{Continued.) 

I  WAS  about  to  give  up  in  despair 
when  I  perceived,  through  a  nar- 
row opening  among  the  trees  u[)on  my 
left,  one  of  the  loveliest  little  sheets  of 
water  imaginable.  It  was  nearly  circu- 
lar in  shape,  and  its  banks  were  prettily 
fringed  with  the  most  delicate  ferns 
and  mosses  ;  while  numerous  trees 
cast  their  cool,  i-efreshing  shadows  far 
over  its  limpid  bosom.  It  was  just 
such  a  spot,  1  thought,  which  sportive 
fauns  and  coy  diyads  might  choo.se 
for  a  retreat  from  the  noonday  heats, 
or  where  Diana,  weary  with  the  chase, 
would  have  delighted  to  lave  her  glow- 
ing brow  and  chaste  hands.  So  charm- 
ing a  place  certainly  deserved  some  ap- 
propriate name  ;  such  as  the  nymplis' 
retreat,  or  Diana's  bath.  Doubtlessly 
that  small  piece  of  board  nailed  across 
the  top  of  an  upright  post  upon  the 
further  bank  which  I  now  perceived, 
contained  the  name  which  it  had  been 
thought  appropriate  to  bestow  upon 
it.      The  inscription  ran  thus  : 

Aleviniere. 
La  peclie  est  defend  u  ici. 

I  could  think  of  no  word  or  appella- 
tion that  at  all  corresponded  with  ale- 
viniere—some  French  term  I  suppose 
— so  it  was  not  to  be  expected  I  could 
decipher  it,  or  the  words  underneath. 

It  was  almost  a  sacrilege,  I  thought, 
that  the  glassy  serenity  of  its  waters 
should  be  disturbed  bv  so  much  as  a 


ripple — but  it  would  never  do  to  return 
empty  handed,  and  this  was  my  last 
chance.  And  although  I  felt  I  was  do- 
ingdespite  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  and 
offering  an  insult  to  its  guardian  deity, 
I  put  on  a  fresh  bait  and  threw  in. 

Phew  !  How  they  did  bite  !  The 
water  seemed  literally  to  swarm  with 
fish ;  and  one  after  another  I  drew 
them  out,  large  and  small.  This  was 
glorious  sport  indeed,  and  I  thought 
with  an  exultant  but  most  pardonable 
pride,  of  the  rich  feast  I  was  prepar- 
ing for  Harry's  guests.  I  hallooed  ta 
Monsieur  Mallet  until  I  was  hoarse, 
for  I  felt  it  was  selfish  to  have  all  this 
fun  to  myself.  He  had  certainly  re- 
deemed his  word,  and  it  was  only  fair 
that  he  should  enjoy  .some  of  the  rare 
sport  he  had  promised  me.  I  doubted 
hot  I  should  be  regarded  as  the  cham- 
pion angler,  and  that  the  glory  of  this 
achievement  would  efface  the  disgrace 
of  my  failure  at  billiards  ;  for  they 
would  all  surely  have  to  admit  that 
fishing  was  really  my  strong  point. 

When  I  had  caught  between  forty 
and  fifty  my  second  box  of  bait  be- 
came exhausted.  This  was  especially 
aggravating  ;  for  no  sooner  had  I  land- 
ed one  trout  than  there  had  b-en  an- 
other splendid  fellow  tugging  away 
at  the  end  of  my  line,  and  to  leave  off 
under  such  circumstances  was  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

I  laid  down  my  i-od,  and  was  looking 
about  me  for  a  suitable  place  to  dig 
for  some  more  worms  when  I  heard 
Monsieur  Mallet's  voice  a  short  dis- 
tance  away.     I   hurried   out  just  in 
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time  to  behold  tlie  little  gentleman  in 
the  act  of  picking  himself  up  out  of 
the  stream,  his  hat  floating  away  upon 
the  current,  and  his  clothes  dripping 
with  water,  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
I  learned,  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  a 
large  trout  which  had  broken  his  line 
and  escaped.  It  was  the  poorest  sport 
he  declared,  with  two  or  three  round 
French  oaths,  he  had  ever  had.  He 
had  only  three  miserable  little  speci- 
mens to  show  me,  which  were  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  catching. 

Possibly  the  fact  of  my  having  gone 
before  and  frightened  away  all  the  fish 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  him  as  the 
probable  cause  of  his  ill  luck,  but  it 
•did  to  me  most  forcibly.  He  walked 
on  with  me  a  short  distance,  and  I  was 
about  to  point  out  to  him  the  little 
pond,  when  he  observed,  with  a  sly 
twinkle  of  the  eye  : 

'  Ah  !  if  we  could  only  fish  zare,  we 
might  have  ze  rare  sport  indeed  !  You 
see  zat  sign,  it  says  breeding  pond,  no 
fishing  allowed  here.  Excuse  me  for 
ze  liberty,  but  I  thought  1  vould  just 
mention  it.' 

'  Oh  ! — yes — indeed,'  I  remarked, 
with  a  feeble  laugh,  and  with  about  as 
ghastly  a  countenance  as  might  be 
borne  by  anyone  who  wasn't  exactly 
a  corpse,  '  that — that  would  be  sport.' 

Monsieur  Mallet  said  he  would 
try  his  luck  a  little  longer,  and  then 
return.  I  begged  him,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  unfeigned  solicitude,  to  return 
to  the  house  now,  as  I  feared  he  would 
take  cold  ;  but  he  replied  that  he  was 
used  to  such  mishaps,  and  felt  no  appre- 
hensions whatever.  I  then  said  that 
I  would  return  as  I  had  had  quite 
enough  of  it  for  one  day  ;  and  after  I 
watched  him  safely  ont  of  sight,  I  hur- 
ried back,  with  a  palpitating  heart  to 
the  scene  of  my  triumphs,  and  one  by 
one  those  unfortunate  trout  were  re- 
turned to  their  native  element  far 
more  speedily  than  they  had  left  it ; 
and  the  entire  surface  of  the  water 
was  soon  covered  with  their  floating 
•carcasses. 

'  Why    don't    the    infernal    things 


sink  ! '  I  exclaimed  in  despair,  as  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  I  should  have 
dug  a  deep — very  deep  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  buried  these  damning  evi- 
dences of  my  guilt.  I  picked  up  my 
rod — the  upper  joint  had  been  badly 
split  by  the  last  fish,  who  had  been  a 
big  fellow,  and  had  fought  desperately, 
and  it  now  fell  ofi" — and  with  my  bas- 
ket hastened  away  from  the  spot,  fear- 
ing Monsieur  Mallet's  retui'n  Vjefore 
I  had  effected  my  escape,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  egregious  blunder  I  had 
committed.  I  walked  rapidly  and 
reached  the  house  just  as  the  company 
were  assembling  to  lunch.  I  declined 
Helen's  pressing  invitation  to  partake 
of  it — she  was  sure  I  must  have  quite 
an  appetite  after  my  long  walk — tell- 
ing her  I  was  greatl}^  fatigued ;  had 
caught  a  severe  cold,  besides  had  a 
wretched  headache  (three  atrocious 
falsehoods)  and  that  I  preferred  the 
quiet  of  my  own  room.  The  truth 
was,  I  dreaded  Monsieur  Mallet's  re- 
turn. He  would  doubtlessly  discover 
those  fish  and  the  remnant  of  my  rod, 
which  in  my  haste  I  had  overlooked, 
and  the  affair  would  be  too  irresistibly 
ludicrous  even  for  the  polite  gravity 
of  a  Frenchman.  The  story  would  be 
too  good  to  keep  to  himself;  the  others 
would  be  told  ;  and  if  De  Yillefort  got 
hold  of  it.  I  knew  I  should  never  hear 
the  end  of  it.  That  those  unfortunate 
fish  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  re- 
turn to  [)lague  their  destroyer,  I  felt 
certain. 

As  I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs 
on  the  third  story,  distant  shouts  of 
laughter  from  below  smote  upon  my 
guilty  conscience.  Yes,  I  thought, 
Monsieur  Mallet  has  already  returned, 
and  is  regaling  the  company  with  a 
narrative  of  my  exploits.  Had  I 
thought  for  a  moment  of  the  extreme 
improbability  of  this,  I  need  not  have 
so  unnecessarily  tormented  myself — 
but  how  true  it  is  that  a  guilty  con- 
science needs  no  accuser. 

I  remained  in  my  chamber,  in  no 
enviable  state  of  mind,  until  it  was 
time  for  me  to  keep  my  appointment 
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■vf'ith  Harry  ;  and  having  dressed,  I 
descended  to  the  main  entrance,  where 
I  met  De  Villefort,  just  starting  out 
for  a  walk. 

'  I  am  going  to  take  an  airing,'  he 
said,  '  and  will  walk  your  way.  Harry 
told  me  he  was  going  to  take  you  to 
•dine  with  the  Morleys  this  evening, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
have  an  enjoyable  time  of  it,  for  they 
are  most  delightful  jjeople.' 

'  Yes ; '  I  replied,  '  as  Harry  has  not 
returned  I  am  to  meet  him  there  at 
six  o'clock.  If  you  ai'e  going  that 
way  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company.' 

As  we  walked  along,  De  Villefort 
slyly  observed  that  he  would  have 
to  put  me  on  my  guard  against  the 
fascinations  of  the  elder  sister.  '  She 
is  a  most  charming  young  girl,'  he 
said,  '  and  if  you  come  away  with  a 
whole  heart,  it  will  be  more  than 
what  nine-tenths  of  the  youmj  fellows 
who  visit  her,  ever  do.' 

'  I  have  no  fear  on  that  score,'  T 
laughed.  '  I'm  too  old  for  any  non- 
sense like  that' 

'  Don't  be  too  sure,'  he  remarked 
slyly.  '  Older  fellows  than  you  have 
been  caught  in  the  toils  before.  If 
you  don't  come  away  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  become  Jack's  brother-in-law, 
I'm  mistaken.' 

I  felt  that  if  I  had  to  become  a  ma- 
trimonial connection  of  Jack's,  I  might 
perhaps  prefer  to  have  it  brought  about 
in  a  different  way,  and  in  a  much  re- 
moter degree.  I  laughed  at  the  idea, 
but  merely  remarked,  '  that  would  be 
love  at  first  sight  truly. ' 

'  Though,  perhaps,'  added  De  Ville- 
fort with  a  sly  look  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  at  me,  '  in  the  woi-ds  of  the 
old  ballad  you  used  to  admire  so  much, 
you  can  say, 

"  Some  thought,  none  others  can  replace 
Remembrance  will  recall, 
Which  in  the  flight  of  years  we  trace, 
Is  dearer  than  them  all.'' ' 

The  allusion  was  too  obvious  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  blushed,  laughed,  and 
remarked  carelessly,  '  Oh  !  yes,  I  sup- 
pose we  all  have  some  bright  spot  in 


our  memory —  is  this  it,'  I  s  .id,  as 

De  Villefort  suddenly  stopped  before 
a  pretty  villa,  thoroughly  English  in 
its  appeai-ance  and  surroundings,  and 
possessing  an.  air  of  extreme  comfort 
and  refinement — '  the  second  house 
on  the  right — as  I  think  Harry  said.' 

'  Yes  ;  charming  spot,  isn't  it,'  re- 
marked De  Villefort.  '  So  go  in  and 
enjoy  yourself  old  fellow  ;  but — don't 
forget  my  caution.  Oli  !  by  the  way,' 
he  added,  '  I  forgot  to  ask  you  if  you 
had  any  luck  this  morning.' 

'  None  at  all — that  is,  none  worth 
mentioning,'  I  replied,'  hazarding  a 
glance  at  his  face  ;  but  as  it  wore  a 
perfectly  unconscious  expression,  I 
felt  that  my  secret  was  safe  so  far,  at 
least  from  him. 

Wishing  me  good-evening  he  turned 
back  towards  Belmont,  while  I  strained 
my  eyes  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain if  Harry  was  coming ;  but  no 
object  was  visible  in  the  long  stretch 
of  road  that  extended  away  towards 
Toulouse. 

The  bare  idea  of  walking  into  a 
house,  and  making  myself  perfectly  at 
home  among  its  inmates,  to  whom  I 
was  an  entire  stranger,  was  suggestive 
of  such  cool,  deliberate,  eflrontery,  that 
it  quite  threw  me  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. But  still,  I  thought,  I 
couldn't  stand  here  gaping  at  the 
house — and  as  Harry  had  told  me  I 
was  expected,  I  might  as  well  go  in 
as  remain  here  perhaps  an  hour  longer 
for  him  to  come.  So  I  jiassed  along 
the  trim  gravel  walk  to  the  front  door 
and  screwed  up  my  courage  sufliciently 
to  give  the  bell  a  feeble  pull.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  I  thought,  Harry  has  arrived 
before  me,  and  that  will  make  it  all 
right. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  was 
about  to  present  my  card  to  the 
servant,  when  an  elderly  lady  ap- 
proached me  from  one  of  the  inner 
rooms,  and  took  me  cordially  by  the 
hand. 

'  This  is  indeed  a  pleasure,'  she  said 
in  the  warmest  tone  of  welcome,  '  and 
one  to  which  we  have  long  looked  for- 
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ward  ;  and  we  only  regret  that  Henry 
could  not  prevail  upon  you  to  come 
before.' 

'  Yes — I — I  l)elieve  I  am  a  little 
late,'  I  stammered,  stupidly  misunder- 
standing her. 

'  We  have  all  heard  so  much  of  you ; 
your  name,  indeed,  is  so  often  ui)on 
Henry's  lips,  that  I  quite  feel  as  if  1 
were  welcoming  an  old  friend  of  my 
own.' 

To  this  kind  speech  I  replied  that  I 
was  very  happy  to  see  her ;  and  after 
finally  prevailing  upon  my  hat  to  stay 
upon  the  peg  from  which  it  had  per- 
sisted in  failing  some   three  or  four 
times,  I  was  conducted,  in  a  somewhat 
flushed  and   heated  state,  into  an  ele- 
gantly-furnished apartment.  A  young 
lady  arose  upon  our  entrance,  and  ap- 
proaching me,  extended  her  hand  in 
an  exceedingly  open  and  cordial  man- 
ner, observing,  at  the  same  time,  '  Jn 
welcoming  so  old  a  friend  of  Harry's, 
I  really  feel  as  if  no  introduction  were 
needed.     We   have    long   anticipated 
this  pleasure,  and  hoped  for  it  sooner. ' 
The  long  cherished  expectation  of 
seeing  me,  entertained  by  this  family 
— of  wJiich  1  had  lived  in  total  ignor- 
ance until  the  present  moment — ought 
certainly  to  have  been  highly  gratify- 
ing ;  and  the  overpowering  emotions 
it  seemed  to  afford   them  when  they 
did  were  so  infectious  that  I  became 
quite  overpowered  myself,  though  not 
exactly  with  feelings  of  the  same  kind. 
My  embarrassment  was  excessive,  but 
I  managed  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
feeling  was  reciprocal,  and  that  I  my- 
self, had  long  looked  forward — Hea- 
ven forgive  the  polite  lie — with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  this  felicitous  oc- 
casion.  In  my  conclusion  I  was  about 
to  sit  down  on  the  piano  stool,  when 
the    young    lady  brought    forward    a 
large,  cortifortable  arm-chair,  and  in- 
sisted upon  my  taking  it. 

'  John,'  she  said,  turning  towards  a 
person  who  sat  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  whom  I  had  not  before 
observed,  '  this  is  Harry's  friend  of 
whom   you  have  heard  us  speak   so 


often — this  is  Mr.  John  Briarton, 
turning  towaixls  me — '  I  am  happy  ta 
make  you  acquainted.  Mr.  Briartou 
is  one  of  our  particular  friends.' 

A  rather  tall  and  slender  young^ 
man  arose  stiffly  from  his  seat,  made  a 
stiff  bow,  and  then  sat  stiffly  down 
again.  Indeed  he  was  the  stiffest 
piece  of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  a  poker  might  have  been  con- 
sidered limber  in  compai-ison. 

Her  graceful  ease,  and  chai-mingly 
open  and  informal  manner,  soon  put 
me  quite  at  my  own  ease.     De  Ville- 
fort  was  right,  I  thought,  she  certainly 
was  exceedingly  beautiful  ;    not  at  all 
like  her  sister  Fannie  (Harry's  wife) 
though   I   thought    I    could    detect  a 
family  resemblance — but  she  was  far 
handsomer.    Had  I  been  twenty  years 
younger,  DeVilletbrt's  caiition,  I  felt, 
might  well  need  to  have  been  heeded. 
That  such  advice  was  not  heeded  by 
Mr.  John  Briarton  was  soon  very  ap- 
parent.     That   young   man   had   evi- 
dently   hopelessly  succumbed  to    the 
charm  of  iiis  fair  enslaver.      This  was 
shown  by  the  tender  glances   he   be- 
stowed upon  her",  and  the  ill-concealed 
frowns  with   which    he  I'egarded    m» 
when  I  ]jresumed  to  converse  with  her, 
or  she  with  me — upon  which  occasion 
he  would   withdraw  further  into  his 
corner,  with  a  so  apparent  increase  of 
stiffening  in  his  back  bone,  that  only 
to  look  at  him  actually  infused  an  in- 
creased rigidity  into  my  own  spinal 
column.      He  deigned  to  hold  no  con- 
versation whatever  with  me,  and  once 
or  twice  when  I  ventured  to  address 
a  few  words   to  him,  his  expression 
plainly  indicated  that  my  ideas  were 
worthy  only   of    his  contempt.      His 
motive  for  this   strange  behaviour  I 
could  not  imagine,  unless,   indeed,  he 
regarded  me  as  a  possible  poacher  up- 
on what  he  considered  as  his  own  pro- 
per and  exclusive  domain  ;  in  which 
case  he  intended   me  to    understand 
that  I  was  to  regard  him  as  my  mortal 
foe.     The  idea  of  my  becoming  his 
rival  or  anybody   else's  was  exceed- 
ingly funny. 
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After  half  an  hour's  pleasant  chat, 
dinner  was  announced. 

'  I  regret  that  my  son's  absence,' 
observed  my  hostess — tliis  was  the 
first  allusion  made  to  Jack — '  will  ne- 
cessitate my  calling  npon  the  kindness 
of  my  guest  to  assist  me  at  table  ;  but 
by  two  such  old  friends,'  turning  to- 
wards Mr.  Briarton  and  myself,  '  I  am 
sure  no  apology  will  be  i-equired.' 

My  heart  sank  within  me  at  these 
words.  A  pretty  situation  truly  for 
a  person  who  had  never  had  a  carving- 
knife  in  his  hand.  But  I  replied  that 
I  should  be  happy  to  make  myself  of 
any  possible  use  (alas  !  was  I  fast  be- 
coming an  adept  in  the  art  of  easy 
lying  1)  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me. 

With  a  steak  or  a  plate  of  chops,  I 
felt  I  might  achieve  a  tolerable  success ; 
but  with  anything  requiring  animal 
dismemberment,  my  case  was  hopeless. 

Mr.  Briarton  was  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  and  I  at  the  other.  There 
was  a  large  dish  before  me,  and  with 
the  gloomiest  forebodings  I  contem- 
plated the  cover  that  concealed  the 
dreadful  secret  which  lay  beneath. 
Indeed,  so  disquieted  had  I  become 
that  I  did  not  observe  a  strange  young 
lady  in  the  room  ;  and  I  was  only 
made  aware  of  her  presence  by  some- 
one's saying,  '  This  is  Cornelia  ;  you 
have  of  course  heard  of  her.' 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  blushing  deeply, 
stammered  an  apology,  bowed  towards 
that  person,  and  said  : 

'  Oh  !  yes,  indeed,  I  have  heard  of 
Cornelia — frequently. ' 

I  was  proceeding,  in  evident  con- 
fusion, of  ideas,  to  say  something  about 
my  admiration  for  that  noblest  of  Ro- 
man matrons  and  brightest  ornament 
of  her  sex,  when  the  waiter,  removing 
the  cover  before  me,  revealed  a  pair 
of  roast  ducks,  confirming  my  worst 
apprehensions,  and  eftectually  destroy- 
ing all  my  interest  in  ancient  history. 

1  looked  anxiously  at  Mr.  Briarton's 
dish  of  roast  beef,  as  I  took  vip  my 
knife  and  fork  and  proceeded  to  mu- 
tilate in  the  most  mastei'ly  manner 
2 


the  poor  amphibious  animals  which 
had  certainly  offended  me  in  no  way 
that  they  should  have  been  subjected 
to  such  barbarous  treatment  at  my 
hands.  And  after  supplying  the  wants 
of  those  who  partook  of  my  dish — Mr. 
Briarton  having  stifily  declined  duck 
— T  sat  down  flushed  and  exhausted, 
for  I  had  laboured  dreadfully  over  tie 
refractory  animals — whether  became 
the  ducks  were  tough  or  my  knife  dul', 
I  didn't  know — and  proceeded  to  sat- 
isfy what  little  of  my  own  appetite 
remained  to  me. 

Although  my  hostess  and  her  two 
charming  daughters  exerted  their  ut- 
most powers  in  making  themselves 
agreeable,  1  was  far  from  feeling  en- 
tirely comfortable.  I  wished  Harry 
would  come  ;  but  his  absence  I  could 
easily  account  for,  as  he  had  been  un- 
doubtedly detained  at  Toulouse  ;  but 
why  Jack  Morley  himself  should  have 
been  absent  without  leaving  either 
apology  or  explanation,  was  something 
I  could  not  understand.  But  as  they 
were  plain,  old-fashioned  people,  this 
was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  plain, 
old-fashioned  behaviour  on  his  part  ; 
though  even  with  my  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  usages  of  polite  society,  T 
could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  an- 
noyed too,  by  Mr.  Briarton's  conduct ; 
though  r  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  him,  and  I  hoped  that  Miss  Morley, 
likewise,  was  too  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating a  person  to  care  anything 
for  such  a  puppy. 

Our  conversation  turned  chiefly  up- 
on books,  and  covered  a  wide  refuge  of 
subjects.  '  Daniel  Deronda,'  '  Helen's 
Babies,'  'Through  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent,' and  other  popular  works  of  the 
day  came  under  review  ;  upon  all  of 
which  my  two  younger  entertainers 
expressed  the  most  intelligent  and 
correct  opinions.  Their  intellectual 
gifts  indeed  seemed  not  one  whit  less 
than  their  gi-aces  of  conversation  and 
manner,  and  I  felt  that  I  might,  upon 
the  whole,  have  passed  a  not  altogether 
uni)leasaut  evening  had  it  not  been 
for  one  unfortunate  occurrence. 
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During  a  somewhat  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  the  waiter  from  the  room, 
who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  failed 
to  make  his  appearance  after  repeated 
supimonses,  1  politely  volunteered,  in 
a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  to  open  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  partly  hoping, 
perhaps,  to  efiace,  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  I  should  achieve  this 
performance,  any  unfavourable  im- 
pressions they  might  very  reasonably 
have  entertained  of  my  capacity  as  a 
carver.  They  apologized  for  putting 
me  to  the  trouble,  but  if  I  would 
be  so  kind  they  would  feel  greatly 
obliged. 

I  raised  the  bottle  in  my  hand,  un- 
twisted the  wires  about  the  cork  and 
began  to  cut  the  strings.  The  neck 
of  the  bottle  was  pointing,  inadvert- 
ently of  course,  directly  towards  that 
part  of  the  table  at  which  Mr.  Briar- 
ton  sat,  and  I  had  just  severed  the 
last  string  when  the  cork  was  dis- 
charged with  a  loud  report,  and  struck 
that  gentleman  squarely  between  the 
eyes.  The  liquid,  which  foamed  out 
in  torrents  over  the  tablecloth,  I  at- 
tempted to  divert  into  a  glass,  but  in 
the  flurry  of  the  moment  I  emptied 
the  remainder  of  the  bottle's  contents 
into  the  younger  sistex^'s  lap. 

I  do  not  propose — and  if  I  did  I 
should  fall  far  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  occasion — to  describe  the 
nature  of  my  feelings  at  the  moment. 
To  simply  say  that  I  was  profuse  in 
my  apologies ;  that  the  colour  of  my 
face  must  have  been  reflected  in  the 
dishes  before  me ;  and  that  I  made 
the  feeblest  of  attempts  to  laugh  it 
off  with  Mrs.  Morley  and  her  daugh- 
ters, who  begged  I  would  not  allow  it 
to  trouble  me,  as  it  was  nothing  at  all 
— possibly  Mr.  Briarton  thought  other- 
wise; but  he  expressed  no  opinion — 
all  this  was  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  anyone  under  similar 
circumstances  ;  but  it  conveys  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  true  state  of  my  feel- 
ings. 

I  felt  that  I  had  disgraced  myself 
in   the   eyes   of  my   hostess   and  the 


young  ladies,  and  that  I  had  efi'ectu- 
tually  destroyed  all  possibility  of  Mr. 
John  Briarton's  ever  regarding  me 
with  feelings  other  than  those  of  the 
deadliest  animosity.  After  this,  I 
thought,  it  mattered  little  what  I  did, 
or  said,  and  a  spirit  of  utter  reckless- 
ness soon  seemed  to  have  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  me.  Of  course  I 
use  this  word,  as  applied  to  myself,  in 
a  somewhat  modified  sense.  By  this 
I  mean  that  I  appeared  to  be  fast  los- 
ing my  reserve.  That  I  began  to  chat 
and  laugh  in  quite  a  free,  unconstrain- 
ed manner  ;  verging  at  times  almost 
upon  an  excess  of  animal  spirits.  That 
I  acted,  in  a  word,  as  ordinary  and 
reasonable  mortals  would  have  done 
in  the  society  of  two  beautiful  and 
fascinating  girls,  who  were  employing, 
in  their  eftbrts  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  all  those  powers  of  which 
they  were  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree ;  but  as  much  unlike  the  nat- 
urally sober  and  sedate  Edward  Hast- 
ings as  could  be  conceived.  All  easily 
explainable,  I  suppose,  upon  the  sim- 
ple philosophical  principle  that  when, 
happily  a  bashful  man  can  forget  his 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  his  over- 
anxiety  to  do  just  the  right  thing — 
in  other  words,  the  really  more  indif- 
ferent he  is  as  to  his  appearance 
and  manner,  to  the  better  advan- 
tage he  shows.  I  should  certain- 
ly have  sunk  under  the  mortifica- 
tion, which  those  unlucky  ducks  and 
that  exasperating  bottle  had  caused 
me,  had  1  not,  with  an  efibrt  born  of 
sheer  desperation,  i-isen  gloriously  to 
the  imperative  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

With  a  gallantry,  conceived  in  in 
spirit  of  pure  audacity  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  possible  consequences  of 
my  rash  act,  I  anticipated  Mi-.  Briar- 
ton's  intention,  and  ofiered  my  arm  to 
the  elder  sister  ,  leaving  him  to  Mrs. 
Morley  or  Cornelia,  or  to  both. 

Upon  reaching  the  parlour,  I  pol- 
itely intimated  that  I  should  be 
charmed  to  hear  her  play  and  sing ; 
both  of  which  she  did  in  so  exquisite 
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a  manner,  that  I  quite  went  ofi'  into 
ecstacies,  and  actually  paid  her  several 
very  pretty  little  compliments.  I  was 
fairly  thrown  into  raptures  of  admira- 
tion upon  Cornelia  showing  me  a  col- 
lection of  drawings  and  water-colours, 
all  the  work  of  her  own  fair  hand, 
and  upon  my  ex[)ressing  an  especial 
admiration  for  one  in  2:)articuiar,  she 
kindly  pressed  it  upon  my  acceptance. 
I  was  really  having  a  delightful  time, 
and  I  rather  hoped  now  that  Harry 
would  not  come ;  and  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Jack  Morley  came  or  remained 
away,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  me.  I  was  getting  on  well 
enough  without  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Briarton,on  enteringthe parlour, 
had  retii'ed  into  his  corner  more  rigid, 
gloomy  and  morose  than  ever,  and 
most  of  the  time  had  apparently  been 
occupied  with  a  book,  but  really,  I 
doubted  not,  had  been  secretly  taking 
mental  and  visual  note  of  my  every 
word  and  act  tliat  related  in  anyway 
to  Aliss  Morley.  I  was  confirmed  in 
this  idea  the  more,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
detected  him  several  times  in  the  act 
of  casting  glances  of  the  deadliest 
defiance  at  me  over  the  top  of  his  book, 
and  that  I  should  be  confronted  with  a 
black  and  terrible  array  of  my  oflFences 
at  some  opportune  moment  in  the  near 
future  I  doubted  not  either. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  ;  it  wanted 
a  few  minutes  of  ten,  and  for  nearly 
two  hours  I  had  been  steaming  away 
under  high  pressure  ;  and  the  tension 
had  been  so  severe  that  I  now  began 
to  experience  serious  premonitions  of 
an  impending  collapse.  But  I  must 
retire  with  flying  colours,  or  I  might 
weaken  the  highly  favourable  impres- 
sion I  flattered  myself  I  had  made. 
So  I  rose  to  go,  expressing  much  re- 
gret to  my  hostess  at  not  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  son,  but 
hoping  that  it  was  only  reserved  for  a 
future  opportunity. 

My  words  seemed  to  surprise  them 
greatly.  They  certainly  expected  me 
to  remain,  and  trusted  that  no  feeling 
of  delicacy  on  account  of  Harry's  ab- 


sence had  induced  me  to  take  my  de- 
parture, as  they  supposed  I  fully  un- 
derstood the  cause  of  his  detention  ; 
and  that  he  would  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  me  here  vipon 
his  return.  My  room  was  prepared 
for  me  whenever  I  wished  to  retire. 
Cornelia  rose,  saying  that  she  would 
see  that  John  carried  my  luggage  up 
stairs  in  case  it  had  arrived,  and 
united  with  her  mother  and  sister  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  T  would  not 
think  of  leaving,  as  they  had  all  ex- 
pected that  I  had  come  to  make  them 
a  good  long  visit. 

Oh,  no  !  I  replied,  I  had  not  come 
to  stay  ;  and  I  thought  it  highly  im- 
probable that  Harry  would  come  now. 
They  were  exceedingly  kind,  but  I 
must  return  to  Belmont,  though  I 
should  be  very  happy,  with  their  per- 
mission, to  call  again. 

I  was  about  to  extend  my  hand  to 
Mr.  Briarton,  but  that  gentleman  sim- 
ply made  me  a  distinct  bow,  in  a  man- 
ner which  unmistakably  indicated  that 
no  nearer  approach  to  acquaintanceship 
would  be  tolerated.  So,  again  resist- 
ing their  urgent  entreaties  that  I 
would  reconsider  my  purpose  and  re- 
main, I  bid  them  good  night,  and 
started  on  my  walk  back  to  Belmont. 

Exceedingly  hospitable  people,  I 
thought  to  myself ;  no  doubt  they 
thought  I  came  to  stay  for  a  month 
at  least ;  but  I  don't  see  why  they 
should  have  either.  But  it's  the  way 
they  show  their  plain,  old-fashioned 
hospitality,  I  suppose. 

Despite  the  efforts  I  made  to  banish 
from  my  mind  all  thoughts  from  my 
unfortunate  performance  at  the  din- 
ner table,  they  would  return  to  annoy 
me  ;  for  a  person  so  keenly  sensitive 
as  I  was  could  not  fail  to  be  very  dis- 
agreeably affected  by  so  humiliating  a 
contre  temps.  I  bitterly  blamed  Harry 
as  the  cause  of  it  all,  for  had  he  been 
there,  my  services  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  dispensed  with.  I  should 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
family.  No  ;  I  had  not  had  a  good 
time  :  I  would  not  admit  it.     Instead 
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of  passing  a  nice,  quiet  evening  with 
Jack,  smoking  his  cigars,  and  enjoy- 
ing his  books,  I  had  been  compelled 
to  do  tlie  agreeable  to  an  old  lady  and 
a  couple  of  young  girls,  and  to  submit 
to  the  insulting  treatment  of  a  '  par- 
ticular friend '  of  the  family.  Yes, 
Harry  had  played  me  a  veiy  shabby 
trick  ;  and  as  for  JNIr.  Jack  Morley 
himself,  his  conduct  was  simply  inex- 
cusable, to  say  the  least  of  it. 

As  I  ascended  the  stairs,  my  temper 
was  not  improved  by  hearing  loud 
shouts  of  laughter  issue  from  one  of 
parlours.  I  was  certain  they  had  got 
hold  of  that  fish  story  by  this  time, 
and  were  making  merry  over  it  at  my 
expense.  I  hurried  up  to  my  room, 
slammed  the  door  after  me,  and  went 
to  bed  in  the  worst  possible  of  hu- 
mours. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  EXPLANATIOX  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  ilADE,  FOLLOWED  CV  ONE  THAT 
WAS. 

'  Pshaw  !  I  have  overslept  myself  ! ' 
I  exclaimed,  as  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  early  morning  sun 
was  already  flooding  my  chamber  with 
his  cheery  beams. 

This  exclamation  was  evoked  for 
the  reason  that  I  had,  the  day  before, 
resolved  that  I  would  this  morning 
put  my  long  cherished  purpose  into 
execution  ;  namely,  to  rise  with  the 
lark,  and  meet  the  glowing  sun  upon 
the  upland  lawn ;  and  then,  if  the 
time  before  bi'eakfast  permitted,  stroll 
into  the  farm-yard  and  the  dairy,  and 
over  to  that  rustic  little  bridge. 

What  peculiar  charms  the  two  for- 
mer of  these  places  were  supposed  to 
have  possessed  for  me,  I  must  admit  I 
had  no  very  distinct  idea  ;  but  I  had 
always  associated  them  with  my  ideas 
of  rural  life,  as  being  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  every  country  house.  I 
might  also  perhaps  have  entertained  I 
the  idea  that  a  rustic  little  bridge  was 


a  necessary  appendage,  too  ;  but  that 
this  was  the  case  I  was  not  cpiite  so 
sure.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind 
about  the  grounds  as  yet ;  but  still  a 
closer  inspection  might  not  fail  to  re- 
veal it. 

Two  quick  raj^s  upon  my  door,  ac- 
companied by  tlie  sound  of  Harry's 
voice,  brought  me  to  my  feet.  Whert 
admitted,  his  first  words  were,  in  a 
tone  of  some  little  displeasure.  I 
thought, 

'  Well,  I  must  say,  you  are  about 
the  most  unreliable  lellow  I  ever 
knew.  What  excuse  have  you  to  ofler 
for  yourself  1 ' 

I  regarded  him  with  a  slightly  puz- 
zled look,  and  said  shortly. 
'  What  do  you  mean  '? ' 
'  Why    didn't    you    come  ? '     said 
Harry. 

'  Come  where  1 '  I  replied. 
'  Absolutely  forgotten  all  about  it 
already,'  he    observed,    regarding  me 
with  a  despairing  air. 

'  Oh  !  1  understand,'  I  said,  '  Why 
didn't  you  come  I ' 

'  It  was  really  too  bad  of  you,'  re- 
marked Harry  ;'  especially  after  Jack 
had  prepared  the  most  sumptuous  of 
dinners  ;  bought  a  box  of  esj^ecially 
fine  regalias,  and  laid  in  a  supply  of 
choice  old  Madeira  ;  and  all  in  honour 
of  your  visit.  After  your  promise  to 
me,  old  fellow,  1  must  say  it  was  very 
shabby  of  you  not  to  come.' 

Now,  if  Harry  thought  that  by  this 
juxerile  attempt  at  a  joke,  I  was  to  be 
diverted  from  any  feeling  of  displea- 
sure that  his  own  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter might  very  reasonably  have  caused 
me,  he  was  mistaken.  But  I  would 
let  him  see  that  I  could  indulge  in  a 
little  pleasantry  of  the  kind  myself  ; 
so  I  .said,  in  a  somewhat  ironical  tone  : 
'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  enjoyed  the  dinner  im- 
mensely ;  relished  the  cigars  and  the 
Madeira  beyond  measure,  and  thought 
Mr.  Jack  Morley  himself  really  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  and  agreeable 
fellows  in  the  world ;  and  the  plainness 
and  old-fashioned  ways  of  his  mother 
and  sisters  particularly  charming.' 
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*  Bat  no  ;  old  fellow,  joking  apart,' 
said  Hany  in  a  serious  tone,  '  why 
didn't  you  come  ? ' 

'  With  all  my  heart,  joking  a])art,' 
I  replied,  '  why  didn't  you  come  1 ' 

Just  at  this  moment  a  light  rap 
called  me  to  the  door,  and  upon  open- 
ing it,  I  received  from  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, a  note  bearing  my  address, 
which,  with  some  surprise,  I  opened 
and  read.  Its  contents  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  ROSEVALE, 

'Aug.  20th,  1878. 
~  Edward  Hastings,  Esq. 

'  Sir, — Your  unwarrantable  intru- 
sion into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Percival  last 
night  calls  for  prompt  explanation  and 
apology,  if  indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, either  be  possible.  AYhether 
intended  as  a  practical  joke,  a  piece 
of  harmless  pleasantly,  or  an  act  of 
pure  bravado,  your  conduct  in  mas- 
querading under  the  assumption  of  a 
name  and  personality  other  than  your 
own,  is  equally  offensive  ;  and  for  your 
audacious  and  extraordinaiy  perform- 
ances in  the  role  of  a  buffoon — but 
which,  perhaps,  may  sit  quite  naturally 
Tipon  you — I  assure  you,  sir,  you  will 
be  held  to  a  strict  accountability, 
'  Yours,  etc., 

'  J.  Briartox.' 
'  Briefly,  but    strongly    expressed,' 
I  exclaimed  with  a  laugh,  as  I  finished 
reading.     '  I  thought  it  would  come. 
Poor  Briarton  !  he  is  the  most  unrea- 
sonable of  lovers.      The  extraordinary 
performances  refer  no  doubt  to  those 
<lucks  and  that  champagne  bottle,  and 
the  audacity  pi-obably  consists  in  my    j 
having    presumed    to    make    myself 
agreeable  to  his  lady  love.    As  for  the   i 
rest  of  the  note,  it  seems  to  indicate  a    j 
slight  confusion  of  ideas,  as  he  calls 
Mrs.  Morley  by  the  name  of  Percival, 
and  appears  to  be  doubtful  about  my 
identity  too.' 

'  Harry,  to  whom  all  this,  of  course, 
was  quite  unintelligible,  had  been  re- 
garding me  with  a  half-puzzled,  half- 
comical  look ;  but  at  mention  of  the 
name  Percival,  he  burst  into  a  loud 


laugh.  He  asked  permission  to  read  the 

note  ;  which,  having  done,  he  indulged 

j    in  another  hearty  burst  of  laughter,  and 

I    regarding  me  with  an  intensely  amused 

and  comical  expression,  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Ten    thousand    pardons,   my  dear 

fellow  ;  you  certainly  did  keep  your 

word,  but  you — you  went  to  the  wrong 

house,  that's  all.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  1 '  I  exclaimed. 
'  Precisely    what     I     say,'    replied 
Harry. 

'  Pshaw  1  the  idea's  ridiculous,  ab- 
1    surd — impossible,'  I  said.   '  I  followed 
I    your  directions  and  made  no  mistake 
about  the  house.' 

A  sickening  suspicion,  momentarily 
strengthening,  that  I  had  fallen  an 
only  too  ready  victim  to  one  of  De 
Yillefort's  most  successful  practical 
jokes,  began  to  creep  over  me  ;  but 
the  matter  seemed  so  inexplicable — so 
impossible  of  solution  upon  any  such 
supposition,  howevei*,  that  I  vehe- 
mently scouted  the  bare  idea  of  such 
a  thing  as  mistaking  the  house. 

'  I  think  I  can  explain  the  matter,' 
said  Harry.  '  I  know  that  Henry 
Percival  has  been  expecting  a  friend, 
a  Mr.  Charles  Mortimer,  to  visit  him 
for  some  time  past — in  fact,  now  that 
I  think  of  it,  he  did  tell  me  that  he 
was  to  arrive  last  night.  He  expected 
to  be  absent  himself  in  Paris  for  seve- 
ral days,  and  asked  me  as  a  particular 
favour  to  ctiJl  upon  his  friend.  You 
were  undoubtedly  taken  for  him,  as 
he  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  family ; 
though  how  you  could  pass  the  whole 
evening  there  without  the  mistake 
being  discovered,  quite  baffles  my 
comprehension.' 

'  Yes  ;  you  are  doubtless  right ;  ' 
I  said,  '  and  I  now  blush  at  my  own 
stu]iidity  in  not  seeing  it  sooner.  Let 
no  one  say  after  this  that  truth  is  not 
stranger  than  fiction.  An  explana- 
tion and  apology,  I  suppose,  is  next  in 
order,  and  then  to  settle  accounts  with 
De  Yillefort.' 

'  De  Yillefort ;  why,  w^hat  has  he 
to  do  with  it  1 '  asked  Harry,  with 
some  surprise. 
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'  Evei'j- tiling,'  I  replied.  '  He  took 
ine  to  the  house.' 

'  It  must  have  been  a  mistake  on 
his  part,'  observed  Harry,  '  though  he 
certainly  knows  the  place.' 

But  I  knew  that  individual  too  well 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  so  charitable 
a  doubt ;  and  after  requesting  Harry 
not  to  speak  of  the  matter  ;  1  finished 
dressing  and  followed  him  down  stairs. 
At  my  particular  request  I  was 
placed  at  Helen's  end  of  the  table,  as 
I  could  endure  Madame  McMahon's 
propinquity  no  longer.  For  being 
compelled  to  sit  tongue-tied  at  every 
meal — the  pale  young  lady  on  my 
right,  in  the  meantime  not  having 
made  the  slightest  response  to  my  first 
advance,  and  Harry  being  compelled 
to  be  all  ears — I  simply  felt  to  bo  no 
longer  endurable. 

After  taking  my  seat,  and  exchang- 
ing the  usual  morning  compliments 
with  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Helen,  the 
latter  asked  me  if  1  had  passed  a  plea- 
sant evening. 

'Well,  no,'  I  answered  quite  thought- 
lessly, '  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  alto- 
gether ; '  but  the  impoliteness  of  the 
reply  flashing  upon  me  the  next  mo- 
ment, I  made  haste  to  flatly  contra- 
dict myself  by  saying,  '  Oh  !  yes  !  I 
meant  to  say  that  I  did — that  I  had  a 
delightful  time. '  My  confusion  coiild 
hardly  have  escaped  their  notice. 

'  And  you  doubtlessly  thought  Miss 
Morley  exceedingly  pretty  and  quite 
agreeable  1 '  observed  Helen,  with  a 
sly  look  at  me. 

'  Oh  !  yes ;  very  pretty  indeed,  and 
very  agreeable,'  I  replied,  blushing  ; 
'  you  mean  the — the  elder  sister,  I 
presume  1 ' 

'  1  suppose  /  am  the  elder  sistei-,' 
remarked  Mrs.  ]\Iowbray,  laughing, 
*  though  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself 
that  you  intend  the  compliment  for 
me.' 

Confound  my  stupidity  !  I  had  put 
my  foot  in  it  again  ;  and  as  these 
words  were  not  calculated  to  restore 
my  composure  of  mind  to  any  very 
alarming  extent,  I  said —  as  successful 


extrication  from   my   embarrassment 
this  time  seemed  simpl}'  hopeless  : 

'  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Mowbray,  I 
was  not  at  your  brother's  house  at  all, 
last  night.  I  will  explain  everything 
to  Miss  Mowl)ray  after  breakfast,  as 
I  wish  her  advice  upon  a  certain 
matter.' 

Helen  regarded  me  with  a  some- 
what surprised  and  curious  look  ;  but 
evidently  observing  that  I  appeared 
greatly  embarrassed,  she  merely  re- 
marked, with  a  smile, 

'  Oh  !  cei'tainly  ;  I  shall  be  happy 
to  aflford  you  the  benefit  of  my  sage 
counsels.'  The  conversation  then 
changed  to  other  topics. 

During  breakfast  I  ventured  seve- 
ral glances  towards  Monsieur  Mallet, 
but  as  the  gravity  of  his  countenance 
—  once  when  he  caught  my  eye — 
quite  reassured  me,  I  was  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  he  had  not  dis- 
covei-ed  those  fish.  De  Villefort's  eye 
I  studiously  avoided  ;  I  would  take 
some  other  time  and  place  to  i)ay  my 
respects  to  him. 

.  Shortly  after  breakfast  I  observed 
Helen  enter  the  library,  and  thinking 
it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  my 
purpose,  I  was  hurrying  after  her 
when  I  was  intercepted  by  Mdlle  de 
Clerval. 

'  Oh  !  Mr.  Hastings  ! '  she  exclaimed, 
with  one  of  her  most  bewitching 
smiles,  '  I  must  remind  you  of  your 
promise.' 

'  Ah  ;  what  promise  is  that  ? '  I  said, 
quite  innocently. 

'  Fie,  fie  ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
charming  air  of  mock  reproof,  '  you 
men  are  so  unreliable.  Have  you 
forgotten  already  ?  1  mean  your  pro- 
mise to  sing.' 

Mdlle  de  Clerval  spoke  English 
quite  faultlessly  ;  she  was  extremely 
pretty ;  her  manners  were  veiy  fas- 
cinating, though  decidedly  co(piettish, 
I  thought ;  and  she  had  a  captivating 
way  about  her  that  was  quite  irresis- 
tible. So  I  only  did,  I  suppose,  what 
any  other  young  fellow,  who  liad  not  the 
moral  coui*age  to  withstand  her  blan- 
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dishments,  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances.  I  promised  I  would 
be  present  at  the  appointed  hour;  but 
if  I  took  any  at  all  it  must  be  one  of 
the  most  subordinate  parts — even  this 
I  felt  was  a  fearfully  rash  promise  for 
me  to  give — and  I  must  again  disa- 
buse her  of  any  illusion  she  might  be 
under,  that  I  possessed  any  musical 
capacities,  for  I  really  had  none. 

'  Ah  no,'  she  said,  '  Mr.  Hastings 
cannot  convince  me  of  that.  The  na- 
turally soft  tones  of  his  voice,  when 
speaking,  forbade  the  idea  that  he  had 
no  voice  for  singing.' 

I  blushed  deeply  at  this  compliment, 
which  I  knew  to  be  so  totally  unmer- 
ited. But  who  of  us  can  be  insensible 
to  llattery,  especially  when  it  comes 
from  the  lips  of  a  young,  beautiful  and 
charming  woman  ;  certainly  not  I — 
not  even  while  I  felt  myself  to  be  so 
thoroughly  undeserving  of  it — our  self- 
pride — and  who  is  without  a  touch  of 
it  ? — is  gratified,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
So  I  again  I'epeated  my  promise  that  I 
would  come  and  contribute  my  humble 
share  to  the  general  entertainment, 
and  I  was  then  suffered  to  depart  in 
quest  of  Helen. 

I  found  her  alone  in  the  library. 
She  was  writing  at  a  small  table  in 
one  corner,  and  as  the  morning's  sun 
flooded  the  cosy  little  apartment  with 
his  warm  and  golden  effulgence,  I 
thought  that  never  before  had  she  ap- 
])eared  more  beautiful,  so  like  the 
Helen  of  old,  as  on  this  glorious 
summer  morning.  Her  every  motion 
had  always  been  the  embodiment  of 
grace,  ease,  and  quiet  dignity  ;  and 
now,  althougli  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  of  occupations,  her  head 
slightly  inclined  over  the  paper  upon 
which  her  eyes  were  intent,  and  rest- 
ing lightly  on  her  left  hand,  supported 
by  her  elbow,  I  thought  her  the  very 
personification  of  grace  itself.  I  was 
treading  upon  dangerous  ground,  and 
I  knew  it  ;  but  I  could  no  more  have 
contended  with  the  emotions  which 
she  at  that  moment  inspired  me  than 
could  one  of  her  fabled  victims  of  old 


have  withstood  the  wiles  of  the  Siren. 

She  looked  up  with  one  of  her  old 
smiles,  and  said, 

'  I  am  writing  to  Alice  Lea  ;  you  of 
course  remember  her.' 

'  Oh  }'e.s,'  I  replied,  seating  myself 
at  a  window,  the  furthest  from  her  ; 
'  I  remember  her  well.  Bixt  it  is  so 
long  ago  since  I  have  seen  her,  that  I 
doubt  if  I  should  know  her  now.' 

'  I  hardly  think  you  would,'  said 
Helen,  'she  has  altered  so  greatly.  She 
is  as  handsome  as  ever,  though,  and 
just  as  full  of  fun.  And  she  is  like 
myself  (with  a  most  becoming  blush), 
still  a  spinster.' 

'  '  That  is  certainly,  to  the  great  dis- 
credit of  some  one,'  I  observed  with  a 
laugh . 

'  Whom  do  you  mean,'  said  Helen 
with  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
*  Alice  or  myself  1 ' 

'  Why,  I — I  mean  Alice,'  I  stam- 
mered, blushing  to  the  very  roots  of 
my  hair.  But  fearing  this  reply  might 
seem  somewhat  impolite,  I  added,  with 
as  gallant  an  air  as  I  could  assume  ; 
'  of  course  I  intended  to  include  Miss 
Mowbray.' 

'  How  polite  you  have  grown,'  she 
laughed.   '  You  \ised  to  call  me  Helen.' 

I  never  yet  did  pay,  or  try  to  pay, 
a  compliment,  or  to  say  what  by  a 
violent  stretch  of  courtesy  might  be 
called  a  gallant  thing  to  the  fair  sex, 
without  immediately  falling  into  such 
a  state  of  embarrassment,  that  I  heart- 
ily wished  the  words  unsaid.  The 
polite  things  I  had  said  to  the  supposed 
Miss  Morley  were  uttered  under  the 
most  exceptional  circumstances,  when 
I  was  responsible  neither  for  my  words 
nor  my  actions. 

Helen's  last  remark  rather  added  to 
my  embarrassment,  but  I  managed  to 
reply  with  a  laugh  : 

'  Oh  yes  ;  but  that  was  very  long 
ago.' 

'  But  not  so  long  ago  that  I  make  it 
an  excuse  to  call  you,  Mr.  Hastings,' 
she  remarked  with  a  smile. 

The  charming  ease  and  old  time 
heartiness  of  Helen's  manner  were  not 
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without  their  influence  over  me,  and 
yet  I  was  conscious  at  times  of  some- 
thing very  much  like  that  old  feeling 
of  bashfulness  and  constraint,  which  I 
used  to  experience  in  her  presence. 

'  The  long  ago,  '  she  said  pensively. 
'  Do  you  know,  Edward,  I  often  think 
of  the  happy  days  I  spent  in  dear  old 
England.  It  does  indeed  seem  very, 
very  long  ago.' 

'  Yes,'  I  observed  philosophically, 
and  with  more  trutli  than  gallantry  ; 
'  and  we  are  both  considerably  older 
than  we  were  then.' 

'  Our  childhood  days  were  always 
the  happiest,'  she  said,  '  and  I  often 
wish  I  could  go  back  to  tliem.' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  in  a  sentimental 
tone ;  '  youth  may  be  considered  the 
youngest— the  happiest  period,!  mean 
in — in  our  existence.  But — surely  Miss 
Mow — Helen  ;  if  you  prefer  it  (with 
a  blush) — surrounded  as  you  are  here 
by  every  home  comfort  and  luxury, 
and  with  so  many  ways  of  making  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  and  delightfully, 
can  liardly  consider  the  present  less 
happy  than  the  past.  I  should  certainly 
not  have  thought  it.  But  I  sincerely 
pity  that  person  whose  experiences 
have  been  such  that  he  cannot  look 
back  to  even  one  bright  spot  in  his 
past  life.' 

This  was  an  exceedingly  neat  speech, 
and  I  felt  quite  proud  of  it.  But  my 
self-complacency  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  Helen's  observing,  with  a 
rather  sly  look  directed  towards  me  : 

'  But  such  is  not  your  unhappy  fate, 
I  hope.' 

'  Oh  !  no,'  I  replied,  witli  an  at- 
tempted laugh,  but  blushing  again  to 
the  roots  of  my  hair  —  'I  —  I  don't 
suppose  —  can  say  that  —  in  fact  I  — 
I  don't  imagine  that  —  that  anybody 
can  in  fact.' 

This  was  not  quite  so  neat,  and  con- 
sequently I  did  not  feel  quite  so  proud 
of  it.  There  had  been  something  too, 
in  Helen's  expression  1  thought,  as  of 
a  meaning  deeper  than  the  words  con- 
veyed, that  made  me  feel  decidedly 
uncomfortable. 


'  But  this  place,'  she  continued  with 
a  slight  sigh,  '  has  not  for  me  the  true 
home  feeling.  Our  earliest  impressions 
are  our  strongest,  and  it  mattei's  not 
with  how  much  of  subsequent  good  or 
evil,  happiness  or  misery,  our  after 
lives  may  be  attended,  they  will  return 
at  times  with  a  charm  even  heightened 
by  that  delightful  glamour  with  which 
our  memory  invests  them.  How  true 
the  song — yoii  always  admired  it — 
that, 

"  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  we  may 
roam , 
Be  it  ever  so  hundjle,  there's  no  phice  like 
home." 

I  mean  the  home  of  our  first  young 
and  fresh  affections,  and  about  wh'ch 
our  memories  will  ever  remain  fra- 
grantly entwined. ' 

*  Yes,'  I  observed,  '  you  know  what 
Byron  says.  That — 

" ever  and  anon  of  ^riefs  subdued. 

There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting," 

but — but  I  don't  think  that  this  would 
apply  to  you — what  I  meant  to  refer 
to  was  the  —  the  electric  chain  you 
know,  which  Bjron  mentions  when  he 
says— 

"  Striking  the  electric  chain   wherewith  we 
are  darkly  bound." 

The  electric  chain  he  means,  you  know, 
that  binds  our  past  to — to  our  present. 
What  a  beautiful  expression  and — 
and  how  true  that — that.' 

Now,  why  couldn't  I  leave  poetry 
and  sentiments  alone.  I  should  have 
inextricably  floundered  into  a  hopeless 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  had  not 
Helen  relieved  me,  by  observing  in  a 
more  cheerful  and  animated  tone  : 

'  But  we  were  speaking  of  Alice 
Lea.  In  her  last  letter  she  spoke  par- 
ticularly about  you.  She  knew  you 
were  to  visit  us,;  and  wondered  if  you 
remembered  all  the  youthful  pranks 
she  used  to  play  upon  you.' 

'  I  have  not  forgotten  them,'  I  said, 
with  a  laugh.  '  She  was  a  terrible 
romp,  and  an  awful  tease,  to  be  sure. 
If  you  have  not  closed  your  letter,  you 
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■may  give    her    my    kindest    remem- 
brances.' 

'  Of  her  being  a  terrible  romp  and 
an  awful  tease?'  queried  Helen,  laugh- 
ing. 

'Oh,  no,' I  replied,  laughing  myself. 
*  She  might  consider  me  impolite.  I 
wouldn't  mention  that,  if  I  were  you.' 

At  this  moment  a  strain  of  music, 
faintly  wafted  in  through  the  open 
door,  brought  with  it  a  very  disagree- 
able reminder.  I  rose  to  go,  and  had 
taken  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door, 
when  Helen  looking  up,  said,  with  an 
arch  look. 

'  Has  my  society  grown  so  irksome 
to  you  already,  that  you  are  going  to 
seek  for  more  agreeable  elsewhere  1 ' 

'  Your  society  irksome,  Helen  1  In 
your  society  alone,  did  I  ever  know 
what  true  happiness  was  ! ' 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I 
gave  utterance  to  this  tender  senti- 
ment. No  ;  I  only  thought  it,  and 
dearly  wished  that  I  dared  to. 

'  Certainly  not  Miss— a— Helen, 'I re- 
plied. '  But  I  promised  Miss  de  Clerval 
that  1  wouldjoin  her  musical  party — 
to  be  sure  I  don't  knowanything  about 
music — but  I  only  promised  to  get  rid 
of  her.  Though,  I  suppose,  I  must  put 
in  an  appearance,  if  nothing  more  ;  for 
I  should  have  more  trouble  in  invent- 
ing an  excuse  than  perhaps  keeping 
my  promise  might  give  me.' 

'  Oh  !  by  the  way,'  said  Helen,  lay- 
ing down  her  pen,  and  folding  her 
paper,  '  upon  what  profound  and  im- 
portant  subject  was  it  that  you  desired 
the  benefit  of  my  sage  advice,  I  am 
sure,  I  don't  know  whether  to  feel 
complimented  or  not,  since  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  it.' 

I  hail  indeed  forgotten  all  about  it. 
But  what  else  could  I  think  about  but 
Helen,  when  Helen  herself  was  before 
me? 

Was  I  again  yielding  myself  up, 
slowly  but  surely,  to  the  old  enthral- 
ment  ?  If  so,  I  felt  that  I  must  combat 
the  feeling  with  every  power  within  me. 

'  Oh  !  I  had  almost  forgotten  it,'  I 
laughingly  said,  resuming  my  seat. 


My  account  of  the  affair  at  Mrs. 
Percival's  affurded  Helen  the  greatest 
amusement.  Several  times  she  gave 
way  to  hearty  laughter,  in  which  I 
could  not  help  joining.  The  little 
episode  of  the  champagne  bottle  she 
found  especially  amusing,  and  also  Mr. 
Briarton's  behaviour,  whom  she  said, 
she  knew  to  be  of  an  exceedingly 
jealous  disposition,  and  who  had  been 
paying  court  to  Miss  Percival  for  some 
time.  So  entertaining  indeed  did  she 
find  my  story,  that  she  insisted  upon 
knowing  the  full  particulars ;  and  I 
concealed  nothing  from  her.  She 
laughed  heartily  over  Mr.  Briarton's 
note,  and  doubted  not,  she  said,  that 
it  would  be  followed  by  a  challenge  to 
mortal  combat.  Goldsmith's  comedy  of 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  she  declared, 
was  nothing  to  it ;  and  in  this  new 
version  of  '  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night,' 
in  which  I  myself  had  sustained  the 
principal  role,  I  had  acquired  sufficient 
material  to  write  a  piece  equally  divert- 
ing. She  assured  me,  however,  that  I 
need  have  no  fear  that  any  ofience 
would  be  taken  by  the  famil}'-  at  my 
mistake ;  and  she  agreed  with  me  in 
thinking  that  I  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
one  of  De  Villefort's  most  successful 
practical  jokes.  And  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  call  at  Mrs.  Percival's 
that  afternoon,  when  I  could  make  all 
proper  explanation  and  apology.  The 
matter  thus  disposed  of,  I  again  rose 
to  go,  when  Helen  said  : 

'  Oh,  by  the  way,  Edward,  recurring 
to  the  subject  of  music,  I  have  a  new 
piece  upon  which  I  should  like  your 
opinion.  If  you  can  spare  me  a  few 
moments  more  I  will  just  run  it  over. 
It  is  a  sprightly  little  thing,  and,  as 
that  is  the  kind  of  music  I  believe  you 
used  to  like  most,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  ])leased  with  this.' 

Now,  why  did  I  not,  at  this  very 
instant,  flee  from  the  spells  of  the  en- 
chantress, as  fraught  with  the  deadli- 
est peril  to  my  peace  of  mind  and  my 
soul's  repose,  instead  of  fatuously  fol- 
lowing her  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  standing  by  her  side  at  the 
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piano,  as  I  had  so  often  done  in  the 
old  days,  and  watching  those  dainty 
fingers  flit  over  the  keys  with  all  their 
old  mastei'ly  skill  and  grace — for 
Helen  was  a  superb  musician  and  sang 
as  well  as  she  played — why  did  I  not, 
at  least,  steel  my  heart  against  every 
dangerous  emotion,  every  painful  re- 
collection that  might  arise  ;  why  did 
I  not  compel  myself  to  listen  with 
dull  ears  and  an  unappreciative  spirit 
— but,  pshaw  !  ask  the  poor  moth  why 
it  flutters  around  the  fatal  flame,  un- 
til, with  singed  wings,  it  drops  dead 
into  that  which  has  consumed  it.  It's 
answer  would  be  mine. 

As  she  finished,  she  asked  me  how 
I  liked  it.  I  pronounced  it  lovely, 
beautiful,  exquisite  !  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  Helen  her- 
self was  the  i)erformer? 

'  If  not  too  much  trouble,  Helen,'  I 
said,  '  I  would  like  to  hear  you  sing ; 
I  suppose  you  remember  seme  of  my 
old  favourites.' 

'Oh,  yes!  '  she  replied,  taking  one 
from  a  collection  of  songs  u|)on  the 
stand  at  her  side  ;  '  this,  I  believe, 
used  to  be  one  of  them.' 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all 
Verdi's  impassioned  melodies  ;  the 
aria,  '  Ernani  Involarni.'  I  was  always 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
music — -it  possessed  for  me,  indeed,  a 
spell  indescribably  delightful — and 
now,  as  I  listened  entranced,  what 
memories  of  the  olden  time — she  often 
had  sung  it  for  me  before — the  well- 
I'emembered  tones  of  that  voice  awoke 
within  me.  It  was  said  of  Rubini,  I 
think,  that  he  had  tears  in  his  voice  ; 
and  I  may  say  of  Helen's  that  there 
was  a  vein  of  melanchol}' — I  know  of 
no  fitter  word — pervading  its  tones 
tliat  gave  it  its  greatest  charm.  It 
was  a  pure  soprano  of  great  ricihness 
and  power,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
interpret  the  sentiment  of  Verdi's  im- 
jiassioned  strains.  My  heart  seemed 
bursting  with  a  suppressed  cry ;  a 
loud  long  cry  of  yearning  love,  an- 
guish and  despair,  and  sometimes,  I 
think,  that  once  a  wild  idea  crossed 


my  mind  of  throwing  myself  at  her 
feet  and  revealing  the  sorrowful  secret 
of  a  lifetime  ! 

When  she  had  sung  one  or  two 
more  of  my  favourite  songs,  I  ex- 
pressed my  thanks  and  rose  to  go. 

'  How  is  it,'  I  said,  '  that  Miss  de 
Clei-val  has  not  secured  your  services 
for  this  morning's  entertainment  1 ' 

'  I  begged  oft"  to  write  to  Alice,'  she 
replied. 

'  I  don't  know  how  they  could  have 
spared  you,'  I  said.  '  Indeed,  Helen, 
the  operatic  stage  has  lost  one  of  its 
brightest — no,  I  don't  mean  that  ex- 
actly, because  it  never  possessed  you  ; 
what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  oper- 
atic stage  is  now  without  one  of  its 
brightest — no  ;  I — I  don't  mean  pre- 
cisely that  either  ; '  with  increased 
confusion  and  growing  desperation ; 
'  what  I  do  mean  to  say  is  this,  that 
the  operatic  stage  would  find  you  one 
of  its  brightest  oi-naments — that  is  if 
you — if  you  were  a  member  of  it. ' 

I  fear  the  efiect  of  this  compliment 
was  somewhat  marred  by  the  bungling 
manner  in  which  it  was  expressed ; 
but  I  never  yet  did  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind  without  making  an  egre- 
gious failure  of  it,  or,  in  common 
parlance,  putting  my  foot  in  it. 

8he  received  it,  however,  very  gra- 
ciously, and  with  a  most  becoming 
blush,  observing  that  she  feared  I 
considerably  over-rated  her  abilities. 

'  That  is  quite  impossible,'  I  said, 
'  and  I  am  sure ' 

'  Ah  !  you  truant ;  I  have  found 
you  at  last,'  a  voice  at  this  moment 
interrupted  me  just  behind  us. 

I  turned  and  beheld  Mdlle.  de- 
Clerval.  She  was  standing  in  the  j)artly 
opened  door,  and  regarding  us  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  say,  '  So  I 
have  caught  you  at  it,  have  1 1 ' 

'  A  thousand  pardons,'  she  exclaim- 
ed, '  for  my  mistake.  Had  I  known 
that  Mr.  Hastings  was  so  agreeably 
occupied  I  should  not  have  thought  o£ 
intruding  upon  him,  but  I  supposed 
Miss  Mowbray  was  alone.  I  have 
been  looking  for  him,   though,  every- 
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where ;  for  what  purpose  his  guilty 
conscience,  1  am  sure,  will  tell  him.' 

This  young  lady,  I  felt,  allowed 
herself  entirely  too  much  freedom  of 
manner ;  and  the  way  in  which  she 
was  laying  siege  to  me  and  following 
me  about,  I  thought,  was  actually  in- 
decent. I  felt  pi-ovoked  at  the  inter- 
ruption, and  fear  that  in  my  inmost 
heart  I  was  ungallant  enough  to  wish 
her  at — well,  anywhere  but  where  she 
was.  I  said,  however,  as  politely  as  I 
could  : 

'  I  must  ask  your  pai-don,  Miss  de 
Clerval ' — Mademoiselle  would  have 
stuck  in  my  throat  and  choked  me  ; 
'  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late.' 

'  I  don't  doubt,'  she  remarked,  with 
a  sly  smile,  '  that  you  have  found  tlie 
time  pass  quickly,  and  should  not 
think  of  tearing  you  away  from  such 
charming  society,  only — we  are  all 
ready,  and  waiting  but  your  arrival.' 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  turning  towards 
her  with  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  '  per- 
haps you  can  convince  Miss  de  Clerval 
that  I  don't  know  how  to  sing.' 

'  Why,  no,  Marie,'  she  said, '  I  know 
Mr.  Hastings  does  not  sing ;  and  you 
are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  so.' 

Bless  her  dear  heart  for  those  words ! 

'  It  is  very  clever  of  you  to  say  so, 
Helen,'  remarked  Miss  de  Clerval. with 
a  very  significant  smile  ;  '  Mr.  Hast- 
ings does  not  sing — that  is  not  to-day. 
Now  confess,  Helen,  that  you  are  a 
little  selfish  in  wishing  to  monopolize 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  keep  him  all  to 
yourself.  Your  little  ruse  is  very 
clever,  but  really  ma  chere,  I  can  see 
quite  through  it,  and  am  not  to  be  de- 
ceived.' 

Gracious  heavens  I  Was  there  ab- 
solutely no  way  of  convincing  this 
persistent  young  woman  that  really  I 
did  not  know  how  to  sing  'i  And,  actu- 
ally, I  was  becoming  so  exasperated 
that  a  wild  idea  for  an  instant  pos- 
sessed me,  of  rushing  into  the  parlour, 
and  treating  the  company  to  a  speci- 
men of  my  vocal  powers  by  bellowing 
them  all  deaf.  Then  possibly  they 
might  begin  to  entertain  a  suspicion 


that  they  had  been  but  the  victims  of 
the  wildest  delusion. 

But  I  had  given  my  word,  and  I  sup- 
posed there  was  no  escape  for  me  ;  for 
in  the  hands  of  this  accomplished  co- 
quette, I  was  as  pliant  as  wax. 

'  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  be  pre- 
sent,' 1  said,  '  but  only  as  one  of  the 
audience.  And  Helen,'  I  added,  with 
a  laugh,  '  if  you  will  accompany  me, 
perhaps  our  united  efforts  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  disabusing  the  company  of 
the  idea  that  I  am  a  sort  of  second 
Mario,  as  I  have  no  doubt  De  Tillefort 
has  led  them  to  believe.' 

I  had  no  sooner  entered  the  parlour 
than  I  was  greeted  with  such  flatter- 
ing exclamations  as  '  II  est  arrive,  II  est 
ve/iu,'  etc.  My  presence,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  afford  the  company  the  most 
unbounded  delight  ;  and  three  or  four 
young  ladies  approached  me,and  oneof 
them  politely  put  into  my  hands  a  roll 
of  music. 

'  What  is  this  1 '  I  feebly  asked,  with 
an  air  of  utter  helplessness. 

'  Your  part ;  vofre  role,'  responded 
a  chorus  of  voices. 

I  turned  the  piece  over  several 
times ;  opened  it  upside  down ;  re- 
versed it ;  glared  at  it ;  folded  it  up 
again,  and  handed  it  back  to  the 
young  lady  from  whom  I  had  received 
it,  and  all  with  an  air  of  such  utter 
imbecility  that  it  might  seem  as  if  I 
had  not  the  first  intelligent  idea  of 
what  I  was  doing. 

Helen,  however,  was  at  my  side, 
and  emboldened  by  her  presence, 
knowing  I  could  rely  iipon  her  for  full 
corroboration,  I  informed  the  group 
that  had  gathered  about  me,  that  I 
was  exceedingly  sorry  to  disappoint 
them,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  music 
— not  one  note  from  another,  in  fact — 
and  I  would  appeal  to  Miss  ^lowbray 
for  confirmation  of  this  statement,  but 
with  their  kind  permission  I  would 
take  my  seat  among  the  audience,  as  I 
was  excessively  fond  of  music,  though, 
no  musician  myself,  as  I  had  said  ;  and 
I  doubted  not  I  should  greatly  enjoy  the 
performance. 
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Having  thus,  awkwardly  enough, 
extricated  myself  from  my  embarrass- 
ing position,  I  was  about  to  add,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  politeness,  a  few  words 
of  apology  for  the  disappointment  I 
had  occasioned  them,  when  I  happened 
to  catch  De  Villefort's  eye.  He  was 
regarding  me  with  a  villainous  grin, 
so  unmistakably  expressive  of  the  in- 
tense enjoyment  my  position  was  af- 
fording him,  that,  overcome  by  a  sud- 
den feeling  of  irresistible  indignation 
and  anger,  I  turned  on  my  heel  and 
walked  off  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
without  deigning  another  word. 

Among  the  audience  was  that  hete 
7ioire  of  m}'  waking  hours,  Madame 
McMahon,  and  being  compelled  to 
pass  close  to  her,  to  take  my  seat  in 
the  only  chair  remaining  unoccupied, 
I  heard  her  commenting  in  very  audi- 
ble Anglo-Saxon — probably  for  my  es- 
pecial benefit — upon  the  insufferable 
insolence  of  these  '  Engleesh.'  I  gave 
her  one  glance  of  ineffable  contempt — 
though  my  blood  was  boiling — and 
took  my  seat  next  to  Monsieur  de 
Cierval. 

My  defection,  of  course,  caused  some 
change  in  the  programme,  and  daring 
the  interval,  we  conversed  pleasantly 
together,  he  remarking,  among  other 
things,  that  he  regretted  to  hear  from 
jNIonsieur  Mallet  of  our  poor  luck  at 
fishing.  He  had  caught,  he  informed 
me,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  very  fine 
trout.  Possibly  he  thouglit  it  had  been 
•owing  to  the  diflei-ence  in  our  bait,  as 
he  had  used  the  artificial  fly,  otherwise 
he  could  hardly  account  for  our  ill- 
success.  I  thought  that  I  could,  very 
well;  but  [  left  him  to  the  undistui'bed 
enjoyment  of  this  pleasing  delusion,  as 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  cruelty — 
to  myself — to  have  undeceived  him. 

The  music  was  about  to  begin  when 
a  servant  entered  the  room,  and,  ap- 
proaching me  with  a  small  silver  plate 
in  his  hand,  presented  me  with  a  card. 
I  lifted  it  off,  and  read  upon  it  the 
name — Mr.  John  Briarton.  The  ser- 
vant made  some  remark  in  French, 
which  Moiisieur  de  Cierval  kindly  in- 


terpreted for  me  as  meaning  that  '  the 
gentleman  was  awaiting  me  in  the  blue 
drawing-room.' 

Though  possibly  of  all  in  the  world 
the  person  whom  I  should  have  least 
cared  to  see,  I  was  rather  glad  of  this 
excuse  to  withdraw  from  the  room  ; 
for,  having  been  at  first  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  which  was  sufficiently 
embarrassing,  I  was  sure,  from  the  pe- 
culiar looks  that  were  at  times  thrown 
upon  me  by  several  of  the  company, 
and  by  the  exchange  of  low  spoken 
words  among  them,  that  I  was  being 
mnde  the  subject  of  ill-natured  remark, 
probably  on  account  of  my  having  ex- 
cited expectations  which  I  had  failed 
to  fulfil  ;  so  my  position  was  disagree- 
able enough  ;  and  I  was  glad  of  any  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  it. 

My  rising  abruptly,  just  as  the 
music  began,  of  course  drew  every  eye 
upon  me,  and  so  embarrassed  me,  that 
in  taking  a  step  I  stumbled  clumsily 
over  Monsieur  de  Clerval's  feet,  and  in 
the  effort  to  regain  myself,  knocked 
my  chair  over.  With  a  flaming  coun- 
tenance, and  looking  straight  before 
me,  to  avoid  the  black  looks  of  anger 
and  displeasure,  which  I  felt  sure  my 
awkwai'dness  had  drawn  upon  me,  I 
managed  to  reach  the  door  ;  but  ex- 
actly how  I  accomplished  it,  I  have 
only  the  mistiest  I'ecollection. 

As  I  entered  the  room  where  Mr. 
Briarton  was,  he  rose  and  observed,  in 
a  manner  somewhat  less  stiff  than 
formerly,  I  thought, 

'  I  addressed  a  note  to  you  this 
morning,  Mr.  Hastings,  which ' 

'  Which  I  received,'  1  said,  cutting 
him  short,  for  I  was  feeling  thoroughly 
angry,  and  totally  indisposed  to  show 
him  the  least  courtesy,  '  and  permit 
me  to  add,  sir,  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  subject  further  than  to  say, 
that,  without  considei'ing  myself  in 
any  way  whatever  accountable  to  you 
for  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  last 
night,  I  propose  to  make  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  full  explanation  and  apo- 
logy to  Mrs.  Percival  and  her  daugh- 
ters ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  in- 
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forming  them  of  my  intentions  in  the 
that  respect.  I  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing, sir.' 

'  Let  us  shake  hands,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Briarton,  advancing  towards  me, 
as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

I  paused  involuntarily,  and  regard- 
ed him  in  astonishment.  Had  he 
taken  leave  of  his  senses ;  else  how- 
account  for  this  sudden  outburst  of 
amiability  1 

'  The  fact  is  Mr.  Hastings,'  he  said, 
actually  with  a  smile,  '  I  came  to  otfer 
you  an  apology.' 

'  Oh  !'  I  exclaimed,  somewhat  abash- 
ed at  my  former  warmth  of  manner.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  continued,  '  to  oti'er 
you  an  apology.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Henry  Mowbray  this 
morning  by  a  fortuitous  bnt  most  feli- 
citous chance,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to 
explain  everything  to  me  in  a  manner 
eminently  satisfactory.  Again,  I  say, 
sir,  let  us  shake  hands  upon  the  ami- 
cable termination  of  an  affair,  which 
you  must  admit,  sir,  wore  at  one  time 
a  highly  threatening  aspect,  and  whicii, 
sir,  might  have  resulted  in  the  most 
serious  consequences,  if  not  worse,  to 
one  or  both  of  us.  Once  more,  sir,  I 
say,  let  us  shake  hands.' 

'  Oh  !  certainly,'  I  said,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  sharing  with  him 
perhaps  sometliing  like  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  I  had  escaped  the 
dangerous  iincertainties  which  usually 
attend  upon  a  couple  of  persons  when 
in  the  attitude  of  confronting  each 
other  with  loaded  pistols  in  their  hands, 
and  so  many  measured  feet  of  ground 
between  them.  For  such  his  words 
had  hinted  at,  I  imagined. 

'  Perhaps,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Briarton, 
with  a  jocose  air,  '  you  may  be  able  to 
recognize  that  small  article  of  portable 
property  ;'  pointing  towards  a  table 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  upon  which 
lay  a  hat. 

•  It  looks  like  my  hat,'  I  replied. 
'  It  is,  sir,'   he  said,   '  and  perhaps 
you  may  wonder  how  it  came  into  my 
possession.' 


'  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had,'  I 
said  with  a  laugh,  cau.sed  more  by  Mr. 
Briarton's  queerness  of  manner  than 
by  his  words. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  continued  that  gentleman, 
with  an  air  of  excessive  good  humour, 
'  but  as  you  know,  sir,  it  is  usually 
considered  that  a  fair  exchange  is  no 
robbery,  I  do  not  intend  to  bring  an 
action  against  you  for  petit  larceny.' 

I  looked  at  him,  thoroughly  per- 
l^lexed,  and  was  about  to  ask  him  for 
an  explanation  of  his  words,  when  he 
sprung  another  of  his  conundrums 
upon  me,  saying, 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  Mr.  Hastings, 
have  puzzled  you  to  account  for  the 
way  in  which  your  name  became 
known  to  me.' 

'  Well,  no,'  I  replied,  '  I  hadn't 
really  given  it  a  thought.'  And  this 
he  followed  up  with  still  another  con- 
undrum, by  holding  out  towards  me 
a  small  card,  and  observing,  with  an 
air  of  much  humorous  enjoyment. 

'  And  it  also  perhaps  may  puzzle  yoii 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  I 
became  possessed  of  this  little  article  of 
personal  property,  which  you  may  pos- 
sibly be  equally  competent  to  identify.' 
There  was  no  perhaps  about  it.  [ 
was  considerably  puzzled.  So  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  the  suspicion  was  creep- 
ing over  me,  that  Mr.  John  Briarton 
was  neither  moi'e  nor  less  than  an 
amiable  lunatic,  inclined  to  moroseness 
upon  occasions,  but  perfectly  harmless 
at  all  times. 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  receiving  it  from  him, 
'  it  is  one  of  my  visiting  cards.' 

'  This,  sir,'  he  said,  with  the  manner 
of  a  person  who  was  endeavouring  to 
repress  his  risibilities  until  he  had 
reached  the  full  climax  of  his  joke  ; 
and  pointing  towards  my  hat,  '  will 
explain  that.  I  found  this  card  in 
your  hat  where  you  left  it  last  night, 
when  you  appropriated  mine. ' 

'  Oh,  then,'  I  replied,  reddening, 
though  joining  in  the  hearty  laugh 
which  my  mistake  occasioned  him,  '  I 
owe  you  an  apology ;  so  we  can  cry 
quits.' 
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The  exuberance  of  spirits  and  good 
humour  with  which  Mr.  Briarton  fairly 
seemed  to  bubble  over — so  entirely 
unlike  his  manner  of  the  previous 
evening — I  was  ([uite  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for,  except  u|)On  the  supposition 
that  actuated  by  his  jealous  fears  of  a 
possible  rival  in  myself,  he  had  been 
goad(^d  to  the  })oint  of  at  once  bring- 
ing Miss  Percival  to  terms,  the  terms 
being  highly  gratifying  to  himself,  and 
it  was  to  be  supjKjsed,  to  the  young 
Jady  in  question  likewise, 

'  So  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again  shortly,'  he  remarked 
with  the  most  affable  manner. 

'  Yes,'  I  replied  ;  '  Miss  Mowbray 
and  myself  prouiise  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  a  call  upon  Mrs.  Percival  this 
afternoon.' 

'  Miss  Mowbray,  I  believe,  is  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Miss  Percival,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Briarton.  '  Really  charming 
young  lady  ;  do  you  not  think  so,  sirl' 

I  replied  that  I  certainly  did  think 
so. 

'  Such  an  eye  ;  such  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, such  grace,  and  such  wonderful 
vivacity  !  In  short,'  said  Mr.  Briarton, 
with  the  manner  of  a  person  who  was 
imparting  a  seci-et  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, 'you  behold  before  you,  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world. ' 

I  did  not  exactly  see  the  connection 
between  the  fact  ot  Helen's  undoubted 
desert  of  the  encomium  he  had  passed 
upon  her,  and  that  of  his  being  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world,  but  I  attri- 
buted the  irrelevancy  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  glided  from  one  subject 
to  another. 

'  And  her  intellectual  gifts  too,'  pur- 
sued Mr.  Briarton  with  an  air  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  '  That  young 
lady,  sir,  has  a  mind  that  would  do 
credit  to  an  Hypatia,  a  Cleopatra,  or 
any  other  illustrious  female  of  anti- 
quity, distinguished  for  her  mental 
endowments.  She  is,  sir,  in  a  word,  a 
most  charming  girl.' 

I  felt  a  little  provoked  at  the  rather 
familiar  way  in  which  I  thought  he  had 


spoken  of  Helen,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying  with  some  slight  displeasure. 

'  Permit  me  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
Briarton,  that  girl  is  scarcely  an  ap- 
propriate term  to  apply  to  a  lady  who 
is  but  a  few  years  my  own  junior,  and 
I,  I  need  hardly  say,  cannot  be  called 
a  very  young  man.' 

'  Yery  good  indeed,  Mr.  Hastings- 
capital  !'  he  said,  laughing  as  if  he 
thought  I  had  said  something  really 
very  funny.  '  But  without  intending 
the  slightest  personal  reflection,  sir, 
permit  me  to  correct  you  by  observing 
that  the  lady  in  question  is  considera- 
bly more  your  junior  than  by  a  few 
years  only.  If  I  cannot  with  exact 
truth,  sir,  say  sweet  sixteen,  I  may, 
however,  veraciously  remark,  by  the 
trifling  addition  of  but  two  years, 
charming  eighteen.' 

'  As  a  particular  friend,  Mr.  Briar- 
ton, of  that  lady,'  I  said  with  consider- 
able warmth,  '  I  cannot  permit  her  to 
be  triflingly  spoken  of.  You  must  your- 
self, sir,  see  the  impropriety  of  such 
remarks.' 

'  Your  sentiments  do  you  credit, 
sir,'  he  replied,  '  and  I  doubt  not 
would  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
lady  herself.  But  be  assured,  sir,  you 
are  quite  mistaken.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hastings,  it  has  always  been  a  maxim 
with  me  that  the  male  member  of  the 
firm  hymeneal  should  invariably  be,  if 
not  more  than  a  day,  the  senior  of  his 
female  partner,  in  order  that  he  may 
properly  maintain  that  position  of  su- 
periority which  the  wisdom  that  com- 
eth  by  gi'eater  number  of  years,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  distinguishing 
endowment  of  his  sex,  justly  entitles 
him  to.  These  being  my  expressed 
sentiments,  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  I  should  ally  my- 
self matrimonially  with  a  lady  who 
would  be — again,  sir,  I  assure  you,  I 
design  no  personal  reflections — at  least 
ten  years  my  senior.' 

Mr.  Briarton,  if  in  his  right  mind, 
was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  incom- 
pi-ehensible  of  rational  beings  ;  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  a  heai-ty  laugh 
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Respite  the  displeasure  his  words  had 
■caused  me,  as  1  said : 

'  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Briarton ;  but  I 
fail  to  see  exactly  what  your  matri- 
monial opinions  have  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  am  fjure  you  do  not  wish 
to  offend  me ;  but  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  me  to  have  the  lady  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  joke.' 

*  My  matrimonial  opinions,  sir  1 '  he 
exclaimed,  evidently  much  amused;  'it 
would  be  decidedly  funny  if  I  had  no 
opinions  whatever  of  my  own  upon  a 
matter  that  so  nearly  concerns  me. 
My  mati'imonial  opinions,  sir  1  They 
have  everything  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. Inasmuch  as  that  young  lady  is 
disposed  to  cast  upon  me  the  eye  of 
connubial  affection,  I ' 

'  Mr.  Briarton,'  I  exclaimed,  now 
thoroughly  angry,  '  I  can  suffer  this  to 
to  proceed  no  further.  You  may  think 
it  humour,  sir,  but  it  is  misdirected 
and  in  exceedingly  bad  taste.  It  is 
very  disagreeable  to  me ;  and  I  shall 
certainly  not  allow  Miss  Mowbray 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  unbe- 
coming jest  in  my  jjresence.' 

'  Miss  Mowbray  !  '  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  hearty  laugh  ;  '  well  that  u 
good,  I  must  say.  I  was  speaking  of 
Miss  Percival,  sir.' 

'  Oh  !  '  I  said,  feeling  exceedingly 
foolish,  and  reddening  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 
really  thought  you  were  alluding  to — 
to  Miss  Mowbray.' 

Mr.  Briarton  burst  into  another 
hearty  laugh.  '  That  is  a  joke,'  he  ex- 
-claimed.  '  Let  us  shake  hands  upon 
the  happy  removal  of  this  second  mis- 
undei-standing.' 

I  again  responded  to  this  further 
manifestation  of  his  friendliness,  but 
with  the  secret  feeling  that  if  there 
were  the  slightest  possibility  of  the 
successful  consummation  of  my  own 
highest  hopes  causing  me  to  behave 
like  this  poor  idiot,  I  might,  perhaps, 
prefer  to  postpone  it  to  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

'  The  ladies,'  he  said,  '  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  sir,  and  /  shall  have 


the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  your 
other  self — your  other  self,  sir,'  and 
here  again  bis  risibilities  quite  over- 
came him,  as  if  he  had  given  expres- 
sion to  the  funniest  idea  ever  conceived. 

'  So  Mr.  Mortimer  has  arrived,'  I 
remarked. 

'  He  did,  sir,  shortly  after  your  de- 
parture last  night — fresh  from  the  Ex- 
position. Wonderful  display,  sir ; 
wonderful  !  You  may  imagine  our 
astonishment,' 

Whether  their  astonishment  was 
evoked  by  the  wonderful  display,  or 
by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  second 
Mr.  Mortimer,  I  did  not  trouble  my- 
self to  inquire. 

As  Mr.  Briarton  was  about  to  leave 
he  regarded  me  with  a  peculiarly  hu- 
morous twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  said 
with  the  manner  of  a  person  who  had 
reserved  his  best  joke  for  the  last, 

'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hastings  ;  but 
really — ha  ! — ha  ! — no  offence  meant 
I  assure  you,  sir — I  must  beg  you  to 
give  me  tipiely  warning  when  you 
open — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— your  next  bot- 
tle of  champagne.  It  afforded  us  all 
the  greatest  amusement  I  assure  you, 
sir  ;  it  positively  did  ; '  and  indulging 
in  another  hearty  outburst  of  laughter, 
probably  to  show  me  that  he  cherished 
no  ill-feeling  towards  me  upon  the 
matter,  he  took  his  departure. 

With  the  comforting  assurance  that 
I  had  made  myself  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  whole  family,  I  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  in  no  very  pleasant 
mood,  but  with  a  feeling  of  relief  at 
my  deliverance  from  the  society  of 
this  idiot ;  and  I  fear  that  the  high 
opinion  I  entertained  of  Miss  Perci- 
val was  somewhat  diminished  at  the 
thought  of  the  very  questionable  taste 
that  would  lead  her  to  link  her  fate 
and  fortune  with  those  of  such  a  fool. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  room,  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  card  which  he  had  return- 
ed to  me ;  and  as  I  took  it  up,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  had  I  only  used  it 
as  I  had  intended,  what  trouble  and 
vexation  would  have  been  spai*ed  me. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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SOFTLY  falls  the  July  eveninc^,  in  its  fading  fair  and  sweet, 
Through  the  pine  boughs  gleams  the  river,  flowing  swiftly  at  our  feet^ 
And  the  mazy  islands,  mirrored  in  its  calm  and  quiet  breast, 
Seem  enfolded  in  an  atmosphere  of  heavenly  peace  and  rest. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  seems  to  rest  on  rock  and  tree, 
On  the  woodland  and  the  river,  far  as  the  eye  can  see  ; 
Only  the  birds"  sweet  evensong  in  liquid  music  swells. 
And,  soft  and  faint,  we  catch  the  chime  of  distant  Sabbath  bells  ! 
Yet,  though  the  scene  around  us  is  fair  as  scene  can  be. 
Our  thoughts  go  wandering  eastward  as  the  river  to  the  sea, 
To  where  an  old  grey  city  sits  throned  in  rugged  state 
And  guards  our  noble  river  at  its  rocky  entrance  gate. 
All  stained  with  many  a  winter  storm,  she  keeps  her  rocky  hold. 
With  the  mountains  round  about  her,  like  Jerusalem  of  old, 
While  many  a  noble  memory  of  siege  and  hard-won  fight 
Clings  round  those  grim  old  ramparts  like  rays  of  sunset  light. 
Yet  not  to  gallant  deeds  of  arms  upon  the  hard-fought  field, 
And  not  to  knightly  honours  won  where  knightly  foemen  yield, 
Does  thought  most  reverently  turn,  when,  from  the  ages'  wreck, 
We  gather  thy  most  precious  things, — old  chivalrous  Quebec  ! 
A  nobler  glory  shines  on  thee,  that  time  can  ne'er  efface, — 
The  glory  of  the  Christian  love  that  slieii  its  tender  grace 
About  the  rude  colonial  life  that  kept  its  foothold  here, 
Through  many  a  shock  of  savage  arms  and  many  a  tempest  drear. 
On  from  embrasured  rampart, — on  from  bastioned  citadel, 
The  eye  still  travels  onward,  on  one  green  spot  to  dwell, 
Where  winding  in  his  silver  curve,  St.  Charles  tenderly 
Seems  to  caress  the  meadows  fair  where  best  he  loves  to  stray. 
For  there  the  rude  stockaded  huts  and  grass-thatched  roofs  arose 
Of  Notre.  Dame  des  Aiujes,  where  men  who  Christ's  dear  service  chose, 
Braved  for  His  sake  the  bitter  cold,  privation,  suftering,  dread, 
And  even  to  the  burning  stake  could  follow  where  He  led  ! 
The  huts  and  palisades  are  gone,  no  ruins  mark  the  spot, 
But  graven  stone  or  monuiiient  their  memory  needeth  not; — 
Brebceuf  and  Lallemant  burned  their  names  deep  on  our  history's  page. 
Their  martyr  fires  shall  light  the  past  for  many  a  future  age. 
Their  inmost  faith  is  ours,  and  though  ice  worship  not  as  they, 
Fain  would  we  keep  their  spirit  fresh  in  Canada  to-day  : — 
No  truer  heroes  ever  found  a  grave  beneath  our  sod. 
Than  these  who  sealed  by  life  and  death  their  love  to  man  and  God ! 


*  See  description  of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges  in  the  first  chapter  of  Parkman's  *  Jesuits  in 

North  America.' 
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BY  JULIA  ALEYXE,  BURLIXGTOy,  VT. 


IT  is  to  Hogarth  that  we  miist  as- 
cribe the  honour  of  having  been 
the  true  promoter  of  the  Renaissance 
in  England,  as  were  Cimabue  and 
Oiotto  in  Italy.  Before  his  time,  Eng- 
lish art  was  in  its  dawn  ;  in  fact  art 
scarcely  existed  there  save  as  an  exotic. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  a 
singular  circumstance  that  art  should 
have  flourished  at  such  an  early  date, 
not  only  in  Italy  and  Spain,  v/here 
■climate  and  surroundings  were  con- 
g;enial,  but  even  in  the  gloomy  Nether- 
lands, and  yet  should  have  failed  of 
any  especial  original  development  in 
England  before  the  beginning  of  the 
■eighteenth  century. 

Yet  such  was  the  case.  *  All  the 
various  schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  Flan- 
ders, Germany  and  Holland  had 
bloomed  and  decayed,  and  the  French 
school  had  attained  a  considerable 
development  before  a  national  school 
of  English  painting  was  so  much  as 
founded.' 

But  ]\[.  Taine  says  :  '  A  work  of 
art  is  determined  by  an  aggregate, 
which  is  the  general  state  of  the  mind 
and  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
that  a  certain  moral  temperature  is 
necessary  to  develop  certain  talents ; 
if  this  is  wanting,  these  prove  abor- 
tive ;  consequently,  as  the  temperature 
cliangt'S,  so  will  the  species  of  talent 
change.  And  in  every  simple  or  com- 
plete state,  therefore,  the  social  medi- 
um, that  is  to  say,  the  general  state  of 
mind  and  manners,  determines  the 
species  of  works  of  art,  in  suffering 
only  those  which  are  in  harmony  with 
3 


it.'  Thus  we  may  be  surprised  that 
in  the  unpro])itious  Netherlands  art 
should  have  flourished  at  such  an  early 
period  ;  but  M.  Taine  says,  '  consider 
tlie  German  character  ;  '  he  calls  them 
'  the  great  labourers  of  the  world.'  '  In 
matters  of  intellect  none  can  equal 
them,'  he  says.  *  In  erudition,  in  phi- 
losophy, in  the  mostcrabbsd  linguistic 
studies,  in  researches  of  the  laboi'a- 
tory,  in  all  science,  in  short,  whatever 
stern,  hard  but  necessary  and  prepar- 
atory work  there  is  to  be  done,  that 
is  their  province.  Patiently  they  bide 
their  time  and  work  out  the  great 
problem  of  the  universe.' 

But,  although  national  English  art 
can  only  be  said  to  begin  with  Ho- 
garth, there  were  a  few  English  pain- 
ter's before  his  time  who  claim  a  pas- 
sing notice  ;  and  perhaps  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  art  in  Great 
Britain  befoi-e  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Yertue  (to  whom  the  antiqua- 
rian world  owes  many  obligations  for 
his  valuable  researches  relating  to  the 
history  of  art)  has  taken  great  pains 
to  i)rove  that  painting  existed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  restoration  of  it  in 
Italy  by  Cimabue.  He  says,  '  if  what 
we  possessed  of  it  in  those  ignorant 
times  could  be  called  painting,  I  sup- 
pose Italy  and  every  nation  in  Europe 
retained  enough  of  the  deformity  of 
the  art  to  contest  with  us  in  point  of 
antiquity.  That  we  had  gone  back- 
ward in  the  science  farther  almost 
than  any  other  countiy,  is  evident 
from  our  coins,  on  which  there  is  no 
more  human  similitude  than  an  in- 
fant's first  scrawl  of  the  profile  of  a 
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face  ;  and  so  far,  tlierefore,  as  badness 
of  drawing  approaches  to  antiquity  or 
ignorance,  we  may  lay  our  claim  to 
very  ancient  possession.* 

'  As  Italy  has  so  long  excelled  us  in 
the  refinement  of  the  art,  she  may 
leave  us  the  enjoyment  of  original 
imperfection.' 

Air.  Vertue  says  also  that  the  ear- 
liest place  in  a  catalogue  of  English 
painters  is  due  to  St.  Wolstan,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  in  1062,  and  to  Krve- 
nius  or  Erwen,  his  master,  an  illumin- 
ator of  MSS. 

In  no  country,  however,  has  paint- 
ing risen  suddenly  into  emioence. 
'  The  future  Scott,  Lawrence,  or  Chan- 
trey,  may  be  indicated  afar-off  in  the 
barbarous  ballads,  drawings  or  car- 
vings, of  an  early  nation ' — says  Allan 
Cnnuinghara.  Coarse  nature  and 
crude  sim  plicity  are  the  commencement 
as  elevated  nature  and  elegant  simpli- 
city are  the  coiisuraiuation  of  art.  But 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
are  the  natural  offspring  of  the  heart 
of  man.  They  are  found  among  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  and  they 
flourish  among  the  most  civilized. 
Arising  not  from  necessity  or  accident, 
but  entirely  from  nature,  they  can 
never  be  wholly  lost  to  us,  even  in 
the  most  disastrous  times.  It  is  true 
that  the  poetry  of  barbarous  nations 
is  rude,  and  their  attempts  at  paint- 
ing uncouth,  yet  even  in  these  we 
may  recognise  the  foreshadowings  of 
future  excellence.  In  Great  Britain, 
painting  was  centuries  in  throwing  off 
the  fetters  of  mere  mechanical  skill, 
and  in  rising  into  th«  region  of  genius. 
Tbo  original  spirit  of  England  had 


•'■  The  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Vertue 
left  nothing  unexplored  that  could  illuminate 
his  subject,  and  led  him  to  many  particulari- 
ties that  are  at  least  amusing.  He  had  fur 
several  years  been  collecting  materials  for  this 
work.  He  conversed  with  most  of  the  virtu- 
osi in  England,  and  he  noted  down  every- 
thing he  heard  from  them.  He  visited  every 
collection,  attended  sales,  copied  every  paper 
he  could  find  relating  to  the  arts,  and  wrote 
down  everything  he  heard,  saw  or  read. 

Mr.  Vertue's  collection  of  works  on  art 
amounted  to  nearly  forty  vclumes. 


appeared  in  many  a  noble  poem,  while- 
the  two  sister  arts  were  still  servilely 
employed  in  preserving  incredible  le 
gends,  in  taking  the  likeness  of  the- 
last  saint  whom  credulity  had  added 
to  the  calendar,  and  in  confounding, 
the  acts  of  the  apostles  in  the  darkness 
of  allegory.*  Even  when  Caesar  landed 
in  Great  Britain,  he  found  the  iuhab 
itants  acquainted  with  the  arts  and 
arms ;  and  his  savage  successors,  the 
Saxons,  added  to  their  native  ferocity 
a  love  of  splendour  and  a  rude  sense 
of  beauty  still  visible  in  the  churches 
which  they  built,  and  the  monuments 
which  they  erected  to  their  princes 
and  leaders. 

'  Their  works  were  called  orna- 
mental, but  the  graces  of  true  art,  the 
truth  of  action  and  the  dignity  of  sen- 
timentality, are  wanting,'  says  Allan 
Cunningham— 'and  they  seem  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  sort  of  mechanical 
process,  similar  to  that  which  creates 
figures  in  arras.' 

Thu.s,  as  before  remarked,  as  the 
conditions  under  which  any  work  of 
genius  can  become  possible,  are  a  re- 
gion and  climate  friendly  to  art ;  the 
stimulus  of  a  beautiful  landscape  ;  and 
a  keenly  responsive  a^^sthetic  nature 
in  the  people.  It  is  not  strange  that 
in  those  early  times  Great  Britain 
should  have  failed  to  produce  any  very 
remarkable  works  of  genius,  nor  that 
painting,  which  requires  seclusion  and 
repose  for  its  development,  should 
have  made  so  little  ])rogress  ;  for  it 
was  not  likely  to  obtain  patronage 
from  a  fierce  nobility,  whose  time  was 
mostly  passed  in  warfare,  and  whose 
feet  were  seldom  out  of  the  stirrups. 
All  art  was  neglected,  save  that 
which  embellished  armour,  and  wea- 
pons, and  military  trappings.  '  Ele- 
gance was  drowned  in  absurd  pomp, 
and  luxury  in  grotesque  extravagance.' 
In  fact,  all  the  early  works  of  art 
in  Great  Britain  were  from  the  hands 
of  foreignei's,  for  it  was  the  interest 


*AlIan  Cunning!  am's  '  Lives  of  the  British 
Painters.' 
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of  Rome  to  supply  the  island  with 
painters  as  well  as  priests,  whose  mu- 
tual talents  and  zeal  might  extend  and 
embellish  religion. 

For  many  centuries  the  country 
continued  in  gross  ignorance  of  all 
that  genius,  beauty,  or  grandeur  eave 
to  art.  '  Now  and  then  the  effigy  of 
a  prince  or  an  earl  was  painted,  le- 
gends were  imaged  forth  for  the 
church,  pageants  were  stitched  and 
daubed  for  the  nobles  ;  stones  were 
quarried  for  the  manufacture  of 
saints  ;  trees  cut  down  in  the  royal 
parks  to  be  chipped  into  apostles  ;  and 
art,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  seemed  in  full 
employment.  But  of  true  art  there  was 
none. ' 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  how- 
ever, there  were  a  few  painters  of 
some  originality,  but  the  most  valu- 
able artists  of  that  age  in  England 
were  the  illuminators  of  MSS. 

Henry  III.,  a  good  and  pious 
king,  founded  many  cathedrals  and 
churches  ;  he  employed  the  crude  ta- 
lent of  the  natives  in  the  building  and 
embellishing  of  these  cathedrals  and 
palaces,  and  enriched  them  with  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  He  succeeded  in 
attracting  to  his  court  some  foreign 
artists,  '  and  the  manufacture  of  saints 
and  legends  was  carried  on  under  the 
inspection  of  one  Grillian,  a  Floren- 
tine.' 

The  royal  instructions  of  1233,  are 
curious,  and  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  art  at  that  period,  for 
in  those  early  times  the  professional 
equipment  of  an  English  artist  was 
curiously  compounded.  He  was  at 
once  a  carver  of  wood,  a  maker  of  fi- 
gures, a  house  and  heraldry  painter,  a 
carpenter,  an  architect,  a  goldsmith, 
an  upholsterer,  a  mason,  and  some- 
times too  he  was  a  tailor,  for  paintings 
and  statues  then  were  ordered  exactly 
as  tables  and  chairs  are  now. 

There  is  extant  a  curious  example 
of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  a 
scale  by  which  we  can  measure  the  pub- 
lic admiration  of  art.  It  is  a  contract 
between   the   Earl    of   Warwick    and 


John  Rag,  citizen  and  tailor,  London, 
in  which  the  latter  undertakes  to  exe- 
cute the  eniblazonry  of  ihe  earl's 
pageant  in  his  office  of  ambassador 
to  France. 

In  the  tailors'  bill,  gilded  griffins 
mingle  with  Virgin  Marys  ;  ])ainted 
streamers  for  battle  or  procession  with 
the  twelve  apostles  ;  and  '  one  coat  for 
his  grace's  body,  lute  with  fine  gold,' 
takes  precedence  of  St.  George  and 
the  dragon.* 

From  that  period — the  time  of 
Henry  III. — Mr.  Vertue  could  dis- 
cover no  records  relating  to  the  arts 
for  several  reigns. 

'In  Italy,'  he  says,  '  where  the  art 
of  painting  has  been  cai  ried  to  an 
amazing  degi-ee  of  perfection,  the  lives 
of  the  jmnters  have  been  written  in 
numberless  volumes,  alone  sufficient  to 
compose  a  libraiy.  This  country, 
which  does  not  always  err  in  vaunting 
its  own  productions,  has  not  a  single 
volume  to  show  on  the  works  of  its 
painters.  In  truth  it  has  very  rarely 
given  birth  to  a  genius  in  that  profes- 
sion. Flanders  and  Holland  have  sent 
us  the  greatest  men  that  we  can  boast, 
among  whom  are  Holbein,  Rubens 
and  Vandyck.' 

Horace  Walpole,  however,  whom  I 
shall  repeatedly  quote,  goes  so  far  as 
to  ascribe  the  invention  of  oil  paint- 
ing to  the  English. 

From  the  fact  of  a  ])icture  of 
Richard  II.  having  been  done  at  that 
time,  with  the  words  'Invention  of 
painting  in  oil,  1410,'  affixed  to  it, 
he  argues  that  Jan  Van  Eyck  might 
have  visited  England  and  thus  ob- 
tained the  secret  of  oil-painting.  The 
fact  that  Jan  Van  Eyck's  name  was 
found  on  the  back  of  some  old  pictures 
at  Chiswick,  and  one  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  collection,  seems  to  be  a 
proof  that  he  visited  England,  in  which 
case,  Horace  Walpole  says,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  learned  the  secret  at 
that  time. 

During  the  long   reign  of  Edward 


Allan  Cunninirhaui. 
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Til.,  art  and  learning  were  much 
more  in  favour. 

Mr.  Vertue  says  :  '  Many  portraits 
are  preserved  at  Windsor  in  illumi- 
nated MSS.,  and  thei-e  is  also  a  por- 
trait taken  from  a  bust  of  the  same 
age,  the  face  of  which  is  far  from  being 
executed  in  a  contemptible  manner.' 

The  King  encouraged  poetry  and 
learning  ;  a  better  taste  and  less  bar- 
baricsplendour  distinguished  the  court ; 
■the  country  became  rich  as  well  as 
l)Owerful,  and  the  martial  barbarism 
of  the  preceding  reigns  was  toned  down 
into  something  like  elegance. 

The  art  of  painting  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  partook 
of  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  King. 
'  The  royal  commissions  for  saints, 
virgins  and  apostles,  gave  way  to  or- 
ders for  gilded  armour,  painted  shields, 
and  emblazoned  banners.  St.  Edwai'd 
w^as  less  in  request  than  St.  George.' 
During  the  civil  wars  which  suc- 
ceeded, art  continued  to  work  pa- 
tiently at  its  old  manufacture.  No 
new  paths  were  explored,  and  the 
painter  seemed  to  have  no  other  aim 
than  that  of  reproducing  the  resem- 
blance of  that  which  had  preceded 
him. 

Those  works  were  the  first  blind 
groping  of  art  after  form  and  colour. 
The  faces  were  without  thought,  the 
limbs  without  proportion,  and  the 
draperies  without  variety. 

But,  during  the  next  century,  the 
demand  for  saints  and  legends  began 
to  diminish  somewhat,  and  a  more  ra- 
tional taste  to  dawn.  Portraits  were 
frequently  attempted  :  they  were  grim 
and  grotesque,  it  is  true,  but  they 
showed  glimpses  of  feeling  and  truth 
of   character   which   distingiiish   true 

works  of  art About  this  time 

another  branch  of  art,  in  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  far  humbler  pursuit, 
began  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  to 
rise  in  importance. 

The  illustration  of  missals,  and  of 
books  of  chivalry  and  romance,  be- 
came a  favoui-ite  pursuit  with  the 
nobles  and  a  lucrative  employment  to 


artists.  Many  of  these  illuminations 
were  beautiful  ;  '  but  their  beauty  was 
less  that  of  sentiment  than  of  colour.' 
The  drawings  were  often  stiff,  but 
many  of  the  ornaments  were  painted 
in  good  taste  and  highly  finished.  In 
some  of  the  finest  illuminations  there 
was  a  vivid  richne.ss  and  delicacy  of 
hue  approaching  the  lustre  of  oil- 
l)ainting. 

'  They  are  valuable  also  for  their 
evidence  of  the  state  of  art,  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  genei'al 
love  of  mankind  for  literature,  and 
for  the  information  which  they  indi- 
rectly convey  concerning  the  condition 
of  our  courts  and  noVjles,'  sa}s  Allan 
Cunningham. 

They  were  richly  bound  and  clasped 
with  sih'er  or  gold,  and  dej)Osited  in 
painted  cabinets  and  in  tapestried 
rooms.  They  were  exhibited  on  great 
occasions,  and  their  embossed  sides  and 
embellished  leaves  were  admired  Vjy 
nobles,  knights  and  poets.  They  were 
the  pride,  and  formed  part  of  the 
riches,  of  their  possessors. 

'  The  art  of  printing  and  the  Re- 
formation threw  these  illuminated 
rarities  first  into  the  shade,  and  after- 
wards into  the  fire.  The  zeal  of  the 
reformers  was  let  loose  upon  the  whole 
progeny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
ivooden  saints  and  gilded  missals  served 
to  consume  one  another.'  The  manu- 
facture of  tapestry  also  aided  in  dif- 
fusing a  love  of  painting  over  the 
country,  and  was  carried  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  ladies  of  rank 
worked  at  it  with  their  own  hands, 
and  the  rich  purchased  it  in  great 
quantities  to  adorn  their  chui-ches  and 
palaces.  The  earliest  account  of  its 
appearance  in  England  is  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably well  known  and  in  general  use 
much  earlier.  The  traditional  account 
that  the  English  learned  it  from  the 
Saracens  has,  probably,  .some  founda- 
tion.*    But  as  painting  rose  in  fame, 


*  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  the  British 
Painters.' 
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tapestry  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  and  by  degrees  the  fanciful 
creations  of  the  loom  vanished  from 
the  walls  of  the  palaces  and  churches, 
and  the  art  is  now  neglected. 

But  all  this  time  painting  was  slowly 
gaining  ground,  till  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  England  really  possessed 
one  celebrated  artist  of  her  own.  This 
was  William  Austen,  the  founder  and 
the  artist  of  the  famous  monument  to 
Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick,* in  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  War- 
wick, a  work  which  shows  Austen  to 
have  been  little  inferior  to  his  cele- 
brated Italian  contemporaries,  Dona- 
tello  and  Ghiberti. 

Henry  VII.  was  one  of  the  first 
British  monarchs,  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  arts  or  encouraged  painting; 
he  employed  some  distinguished  for- 
eign artists,  among  whom  Jan  Mabuse 
was  the  principal. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
later,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Charles',  the 
munificence  of  those  sovereigns  at- 
tracted to  their  courts  some  few  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  Dutch  school, 
among  whom  were  Holbein,  Kubens, 
and  Vandyck,  all  of  whom  did  much 
to  enrich  the  country  with  beautiful 
works  of  art.  Henry  VIII.  in  imi- 
tation of  his  livals,  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.,  w^as  very  anxious  to  be 
considered  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  therefore  invited  Raphael  as  well 
as  several  others  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  over  to  England,  offering 
them  great  inducements  if  they  would 
settle  in  the  country.  A  few  of  the 
lesser  luminaries  really  left  the  sunny 
skies  of  Italy  for  a  time,  and  accepted 
the  generous  patronage  of  the  English 
king. 

Holbein  was  certainly  the  greatest 
artist  who  visited  the  English  court  in 
Henry's  reign ;  and  what  the  Italian 
masters  accomplished  in  Spain  and 
France  was  done  by  Flemish  and  Ger- 
man masters  in  England. 

Holbein  came  to    En'.:land  with   a 


Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  died  in  1439. 


portrait  of  Erasmus,  and  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  that  great  scholar  to- 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  who  received  him. 
very  kindly,  giving  him  apartments  in 
his  house  at  Chelsea,  and  employing. 
him  to  paint  the  portrait  of  himself, 
his  family  and  friends.*  Having  en- 
riched his  a[)artments  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Holbein,  Sir  Thomas 
adopted  an  expedient  to  introduce  him 
to  Henry  VIII.  He  arrranged  the 
pictures  in  the  great  hall  in  an  advan- 
tageous manner,  and  invited  the  king 
to  an  entertainment.  On  entering,  his 
Majesty  was  so  impressed  with  the- 
beauty  and  merit  of  the  productions, 
that  he  anxiously  enquired  for  the  ar- 
tist. Holbein  was  then  presented  to 
the  king,  who  immediately  took  him 
into  his  service,  giving  him  apartments 
in  the  palace  with  a  liberal  pension, 
besides  the  pi-ice  of  his  pictui-es.f  Hol- 
bein painted  the  king  several  times, 
and  also  the  principal  personages  of 
the  court.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished 
as  a  portrait  p:iinter,  although  he  was- 
not  exclusively  such.  He  painted  \\h. 
oil,  in  distemper  and  in  water  colours^, 
and  he  also  excelled  in  wood-engrav- 
ing, of  which  works  the  most  import- 
ant are  a  set  of  wood-cuts,  entitlecu' 
'  The  Dance  of  Death,'  after  his  own 
designs,  consisting  of  tif  ty-thi-ee  small 
upright  plates. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  great  paint- 
ers' works  is  the  portrriit  of  Morett» 
the  jeweller  of  Henry  VIII.,  now  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  where  it  was  long, 
miscalled  a  Leonardo  da  A'inci. 

The  so-called  Aleyer  Madonna,  also- 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  representing 
the  family  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer, 
is  probably  a  copy  of  the  Darmstadt 
picture  of  the  same  subject.  % 

Many  ordinary  English  painters  imi- 
tated the  great  German  master  ;  but 
although  numerous  pictures  said  to- 
have  been  Holbein's,  have  been  handed 
down    to   succeeding  generations,  the 

*  Holbein  was  born  at  Basle,  in  1498. 

t  Spooner's  '  History  of  Art.' 
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names  of  these  painters  have  not  been 
preserved,  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to 
the  Elizabethan  age,  that  we  meet 
with  the  first  really  good  English  por- 
trait-paintei',  Nicholas  Ililliard,  who 
was  born  in  lo47.  Hiiliard  was  chiefly 
a  miniature  painter  ;  he  painted  Mary 
<^)ueen  of  Scots,  and  also  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  he  continued  in  vogue  during 
tlie  reign  of  King  James,  and  a  great 
number  of  portraits  from  his  hand  are 
still  extant.  Several  were  exhibited 
in  the  tirst  Nationnl  Portrait  Gallery 
in  1866,  and  are  higiily  prized  by  con- 
noisseurs, possil)ly  more  on  account  of 
their  variety  and  curiosity  than  from 
their  intrinsic  merit  as  works  of  art. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who 
was  a  noted  patron  of  art,  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  came  over  to  the  English 
court,  and  were  generously  patronized 
l)y  the  king.  Rubens  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
magistrate  in  Antwerp,  and  was  born 
in  1577.  He  was  sent  to  England  on  a 
secret  mission  by  the  Infanta  Isabella 
of  Spain,  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  government  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
The  King,  Charles  I.,  who,  as  before 
remarked,  was  an 'ardent  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  received  the  illustrious 
painter  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  immediately  employed  him  in 
painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall,  where  he  repre- 
s-nted  the  apotheosis  of  his  father, 
J  imes  I.,  for  which  he  received  =£3000. 

In  one  of  the  frequent  visits  with 
which  the  king  honoured  him  during 
the  execution  of  the  work,  Rubens 
alluded  with  great  delicacy  and  ad- 
dress to  the  subject  of  a  peace  with 
Spain,  and  finding  the  monarch  not 
averse  to  such  a  measure,  he  immedi- 
ately produced  his  credentials.  Charles 
at  once  appointed  some  members  of 
liis  council  to  negotiate  with  him,  and 
a  pacification  was  soon  efi'ected.  The 
king  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the 
artist's  paintings,  and  particularly 
with  his  conduct  in  this  diplomatic 
emergency,  that  he  gave  him  a  muni- 


ficent reward,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  also 
presented  the  painter  with  his  own 
swoi-d,  enriched  with  diamonds  ;  his 
hatband  of  jewels,  and  a  gold  chain 
whirl)  Rubens  always  wore. 

Rubens  painted  the  portrait  of 
Charles  I.  when  in  England,  and  also 
that  of  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 

Vandyke,  another  eminent  Flemish 
artist,  was  the  son  of  a  glass-painter 
of  Antwerp,  and  was  born  in  1599. 

Hearing  of  the  great  encouragement 
extended  to  the  Arts  by  Charles  J.,  he 
determined  to  visit  England.  He 
went  to  London  in  1629,  expecting  to 
be  presented  to  the  king,  but  his 
hopes  not  being  realized  he  crossed 
over  to  Paris,  and  from  there  returned 
to  Antwerp.  Charles,  however,  hav- 
ing seen  a  portrait  by  Vandyke  of  the 
musician  Laniere,  requested  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby  to  invite  him  to  i-eturn  to 
England.  Accordingly,  in  16.31,  he  ar- 
rived a  second  time  in  London,  and  was 
received  by  the  king  in  a  most  flattering 
manner.  He  was  lodged  at  Blackfriars, 
where  His  Majesty  frequently  went  to 
sit  for  his  portrait,  as  well  as  to  en- 
joy the  society  of  the  artist.  The 
honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1632,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
king.  Prosperity  now  flowed  in  up- 
on the  artist  in  abundance,  and  al- 
though he  worked  with  the  greatest 
industry,  often  painting  a  portrait  in 
a  day,  he  never  could  fulfil  all  his 
commissions  !  Fond  of  display,  he 
kept  a  splendid  establishment,  and  his 
sumptuous  table  was  frequented  by 
pensons  of  the  highest  distinction. 

As  he  was  anxious  to  execute  some 
great  work  in  England,  he  proposed 
to  the  king  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  Banqueting  House  (of  which  the 
ceiling  was  already  adorned  by  Ru- 
bens) with  the  history  and  proces- 
sion of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
but  the  project  was  put  an  end  to  by 
his  death.  Vandyke  took  a  high  place 
in  portrait  painting;  he  was  unrivalled 
for  the  delicate  beaut}'  of  the  handg 
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and  was  a  perfect  master  of  drawing 
and  ckiaro-oscuro.  '  Man  in  his  noblest 
form  and  attitude  was  ever  present 
to  his  fancy,  for  no  one  has  ever 
•equalled  him  in  depicting  manly  dig- 
nity. A.11  his  men  are  of  robust  in- 
tellect, for  he  is  a  painter  of  mind 
more  than  of  velvet  or  silk,  yet  he 
throws  a  cloak  over  a  cavalier  with  a 
grace  that  few  have  attained.' 

'Vandyke's  pictures,' observes  Barry, 
'  are  not  less  remar-kable  for  the  truth, 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the  tints  than 
for  the  masterly  manner  of  their  hand- 
ling or  execution.' 

His  attitudes  are  graceful  and  natu- 
ral, and  although  he  seldom  flatters, 
his  portraits  impress  one  with  the  feel- 
iug  that  he  has  not  only  selected  the 
most  suitable  attitude  for  his  figures, 
but  that  he  has  chosen  the  best  view 
of  the  countenance.  Reynolds  says 
of  the  St.  Sebastian  and  Susanna  in 
the  Dus.seldorf  Gallery,  that  'they  were 
done  when  he  was  very  young  ;  he 
never  afterwards  had  so  brilliant  a 
manner  of  colouring  ;  it  kills  every- 
thing near  it.  This  is  Vandyke's  first 
manner,  when  he  imitated  Rubens 
and  Titian,  which  supposes  the  sun  in 
■the  room  ;  in  his  pictures  afterwards 
he  represented  common  daijlight.' 

There  are  some  very  fine  portraits 
by  liim  of  distinguished  personages,  be- 
sides the  Royal  Family,  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  English  nobility.*  Charles 
I.  had  made  a  very  fine  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  ;  his 
galleries  and  cabinets  were  filled  with 
all  the  monuments  of  genius  which  he 
■could  procure  in  other  countries  or 
his  own.  He  treated  with  the  great- 
est attention  all  the  foreign  artists 
who  visited  the  English  Court,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  and  introduced  their 
productions  into  his  palacf^s.  Inigo 
Jones  was  his  architect,  and  Vandyke 
was  his  painter. 

Of  the  contents  of  King  Charles's 
galleries,  we  have  various  accounts, 
Sjut  all  agree  that  they  contain  many 

*  Spooner's  '  History  of  Art.' 


works  of  very  high  talent.  The  merit, 
however,  of  commencing  this  royal  col- 
lection is  due  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 
It  contained  in  his  time  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pictures,  including  min- 
iatures; and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
deficiency  of  public  taste,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  did  much  for  art.  The 
influence  of  a  king  of  true  taste,  like 
Charles,  was  soon  visible  in  the  nation 
and  the  collection  of  paintings  com- 
menced by  FTenry  was  greatly  increased 
under  Charles'  supervision. 

Foreign  countries,  knowing  the 
King's  refined  taste,  now  propitiated 
the  English  court  with  gifts  of  the 
fairest  works  of  art.  The  States 
of  Holland  sent  Tintorellos  and  Titi- 
ans.  The  King  of  Spain  present- 
ed the  Cain  and  Abel  of  John  of 
Bologna,  with  Titian's  Venus  del 
Pardo  ;  and  other  States  courted 
Charles  by  gifts  of  a  similar  nature, 
though  of  less  value.  He  employed 
skilful  painters  to  copy  what  he  could 
not  purchase.  Through  the  interposi- 
tion of  Rubens,  he  obtained  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  con- 
taining eighty-two  pictures,  principally 
by  Julio  Romano,  Titian  and  Correg- 
gio.  Thus  the  great  gallery  of  White- 
hall was  renderr-d  a  place  of  general 
attraction,  and  there  the  king  was 
oftener  to  be  found  than  in  his  own 
apartments,  as  well  as  all  who  loved 
or  encouraged  art. 

The  gallery  of  Whitt-hi.ll  contained 
in  ail  four  hundred  and  sixty  pictures, 
mostly  by  the  finest  artists.  Correggio, 
Romano,  Permegiano,  Raphael,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Paul  Veronese, 
Vandyke,  and  Holbein  were  repre- 
sented, and  all  were  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  who  considered  this 
noble  gallery  but  as  the  commence- 
ment of  one  much  more  valuable  and 
magnificent  ;  and  throughout  his  life 
he  continued  to  collect  materials  with 
taste  and  enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless,    his   munificence    did 
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not  succeed  in  calling  into  being  one 
good  English  painter,  unless  we  except 
William  Dobson,  who  gained  the  title 
of  the  English  Vandyke. 

He  was  articled  to  Sir  Robert  Peake, 
a  painter  and  {)icture  dealer,  with 
■whom  Dobson's  chief  education  con- 
sisted in  copying  the  works  of  Titian 
and  Vandyke.  Vandyke  seeing  some 
pictures  by  this  artist  exposed  for  sale 
in  a  shop  window,  sought  him  out,  and 
found  him  living  in  a  miserable  garret; 
he  relieved  his  necessities,  and  gen- 
erously recommended  him  to  Charles, 
•who  took  him  into  his  employment, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  great  artist, 
appointed  him  his  sergeant  painter, 
with  a  pension  of  £300  a  year. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  England 
had  produced.  '  His  touch  was  bold 
and  free  ;  his  colouring  warm  and  har- 
monious,' says  Reynolds.  His  w^orks 
were  highly  esteemed,  and  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  public  galleries  and 
among  the  collections  of  the  nobility 
of  England.  Dobson  was  the  painter 
of  several  good  historical  pieces,  as 
well  as  portraits.  Two  tine  examples 
of  his  work  were  exhibited  at  Manches- 
ter in  1  857 — Sir  Charles  Cottrill,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  to  Charles  I.,  and 
Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  in  the  same 
piece.* 

Robert  Walker,  another  very  good 
artist  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  comes 
next. 

He  had  a  clever  manly  touch,  with- 
out much  refinement  of  colouring  or 
glazing,  says  Wormin,  and  his  head 
of  Cromwell  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  where 
it  has  been  attributed  to  Lely,  is  the 
work  of  a  ready  master.  The  Duke 
of  Tuscany 's  agent  paid  .£5U0  for  this 
portrait  in  Cromwell's  lifetime,  which 
was  then  cnnsidcred  a  great  price. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  IT,  the  Van- 
dervelds,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  were  the  favoured  mas- 
ters of  the  day,  and  we  are  told  that 
'  the  few  common- place  painters,  whom 

*  Woman's  '  Epochs  of  Painting.' 


England  then  produced,  assiduously 
copied  tlie  manner  of  these  much  be- 
lauded foieigners.'  Richard  Gibson^ 
the  dwarf,  was  born  in  1615,  and  died 
in  1G90. 

He  was  one  of  Lely's  imitators  ;  he 
had  considei-able  reputation  as  a  pain- 
ter, but  excelled  chiefly  in  water  col- 
ours ;  there  is  a  great  drawing  of 
Queen  Henrietta  by  him,  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheej), 
which  was  the  innocent  cause  of  Van- 
dervoorst's  death,  was  one  of  his  best 
productions. 

Abraham  Vandervoorst  was  the 
keeper  of  the  king's  collections,  and 
prepared  a  catalogue  of  his  pictures 
as  they  were  arranged  in  the  palace,, 
at  Whitehall  ;  he  was  also  Charles' 
medallist,  and  he  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed a  distinct  salary  of  forty  pounds- 
a  year  for  each  office.  These  favours- 
seem  to  have  made  Vandervooi'st  very 
nervous.  The  king  had  requested 
him  to  take  particular  care  of  a  miuia- 
ture,  by  Gibson,  the  Parable  of  the 
Lost  Sheep,  alluded  to  above  ;  poor 
Vandervoorst  put  it  away  so  carefully 
that  when  Charles  asked  him  for  it 
he  could  not  hnd  it,  and  in  despair  he 
hanged  himself :  it  was,  however, 
found  after  his  death. 

George  Jameson,  called,  by  Walpole^ 
the  Scottish  Vandyke,  was  another 
good  painter  of  the  time.  He  was  a  fel- 
low-pupil with  Vandyke  in  the  school 
of  Rubens,  at  Antwerp,  about  the 
year  1616.  He  had  quite  a  successful 
career,  and  was  noticed  especially  by 
Charles  L,  who  visited  Edinburgh  in 
1633,  and  sat  to  Jameson  for  his  por- 
trait, with  which  the  king  was  so  well 
pleased  that  he  presented  the  painter 
with  a  diamond  ring. 

Charles  the  Second's  Riley  was  one 
of  the  best  native  painters  that  Eng- 
land had  produced.  Horace  Walpole 
says,  '  I  have  seen  draperies  and  hands- 
painted  by  Riley  that  would  do  ho- 
nour to  either  Lely  or  Kneller. 

Riley  was  born  in  1646,  but  received 
little  notice  till  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  when  one  of  the  courtiei's  being 
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persuaded  to  sit  to  him,  the  picture 
was  shown  to  the  king.  Charles  him- 
self then  sat  to  him,  but  this  almost  dis- 
couraged the  bashful  artist  from  pur- 
suing his  profession.  Looking  at  the  pic- 
ture, the  king  exclaimed,  '  Is  this  like 
me?  then  odds  tish,  lam  an  ugly  fellow!' 
This  discouraged  Riley  so  much  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  finish  the  picture. 

James  and  his  Queen  sat  to  him  ; 
so  did  their  successors,  and  appointed 
him  their  painter  :  he  gained  consider- 
able reputation,  and  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  drawings,  etc. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  was  of  a  Dutch  fam- 
ily, and  was  born  in  Westphalia,  in 
1618.  His  real  name  was  Vauden  F.ils, 
and  his  father  was  a  'captain  of  foot,' 
who,  having  chanced  to  be  born  in 
rooms  over  a  perfumer's  shop,  which 
bore  the  sign  of  a  lily,  took,  fantasti- 
cally enough,  the  name  of  Du  Lys,  or 
Lely,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son. 

The  younger  Lely  cuiie  to  England 
in  1611,  the  year  of  Vandyke's  death, 
and  became  a  celebrated  painter  of 
women.  His  works  are  character- 
ized by  a  beautiful  colouring  and  grace- 
ful attitude.  Vandyke  was  his  model, 
but  far  inferior  to  that  celebrated  art- 
ist in  simplicity,  elevation  of  design, 
and  purity  of  colour,  '  he  endeavoured 
to  supi)ly  his  want  of  taste  with  affec- 
tation and  clinquant.' 

'  His  nymphs  trail  fringes  and  em- 
broidery through  meadows  and  purl- 
ing streams.  His  habits  were  a  sort 
of  fantastique night-gown,  with  a  single 
pin.' He  was,  intruthjtheladies' painter, 
as  most  of  his  portraits  were  ladies 
and  very  beautiful.  Xo  one  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  paint  '  the 
sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting 
soul,'  '  the  cheek  of  cream,'  and  the 
delicate  hands,  some  of  his  female 
portraits  rivalling  those  of  Vandyke. 
His  style  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
so-called  Beauties  of  Charles  II.,  of 
which  one  of  the  best  pictures  is  the 
Princess  Mary  as  Diana. 

Samuel  Pepys  says,  in  his  memoirs, 
that  he  called  at  Mr.  Lely's,  who  was 
'a    mighty   proud    man    and    full  of 


state,'  where  he  saw  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  '  sitting  in  a  chair,  dressed 
in  white  satin ;  also  Lady  Castle- 
main,  a  most  blessed  picture,  of 
which  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  copy.' 

Lely  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Cromwell,  who  said  to  the 
artist,  '  Mr,  Lely,  I  desire  you  will 
use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my  picture 
truly  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at 
all ;  but  remark  all  these  roughnesses, 
pimples,  warts  and  everything  as 
you  see  me  ;  otherwise  I  never  will 
pay  one  farthing  for  it.' 

At  last  Lely  was  appointed  Court 
painter  to  Chai'les  II.,  who,  also,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  knighthood. 
He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  gained 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  most  eminent  painter  in  Eng- 
land. Of  the  numerous  works  which  he 
painted,  upwards  of  .seventy  are  still 
in  Great  Britain — portraits  of  ladies 
of  rank  and  note,  and  men  of  birth  or 
genius. 

It  was  at  this  time,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  that  allegory  became 
the  fashion,  and  walls,  ceilings,  and 
staircases  were  profusely  decorated 
with  the  most  unmeaning  classical  and 
so-called  historical  subjects,  '  in  which 
real  historical  chai-acters  in  wonderful 
costumes  were  repi'esented  with  the 
attributes  of  the  gods,  surrounded  by 
impersonated  virtues,  and  gods  and 
goddesses,  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses, swains  and  nymphs,  disporting 
themselves  in  foolish  waiatonness  over 
acres  of  canvass.'* 

The  Italian  Verrio  was  the  fii'st  to 
introduce  these  wonderful  '  historico- 
allegorico-mural'  decorations.  Charles 
II.,  wishing  to  revive  the  manufacture 
of  tapestry  at  Mortlake,  sent  over  to 
Engl  ind  for  Verrio ;  but,  chang- 
ing his  purpose  after  the  painter's  ar- 
rival, consigned  Windsor  to  his  charge 
instead. 

Horace  Walpole  says  of  him,  '  An- 
tonio Verrio  was  an  excellent  painter 
for  those  things  for  which  he  was  em- 

*  Mrs.  Heaton. 
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ployed  ;  i.  e.  without  much  invention ; 
and  with  less  taste  his  pencil  was  ready 
at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesses,  kings, 
emperors,  and  triumphs  over  those 
public  surfaces  on  which  the  eye  never 
rests  long  enough  to  criticize,  and 
where  one  would  be  sorry  to  place  the 
works  of  a  better  master,  I  mean  ceil- 
ings and  staircases.  The  New  Testa- 
ment or  the  Roman  history  cost  him 
nothing  for  ultramarine  ;  that,  and 
marble  columns  and  marble  stej)S  he 
never  spared. 

Tiie  first  picture  Verrio  drew  for 
the  king,  was  his  majesty  in  naval 
triumph  in  the  public  dining-room  in 
Windsor  Castle.  He  painted  most  of 
the  ceiling  there,  one  whole  side  of 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  the  Chapel.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  former  he  painted 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Faction  dispersing  libels  ;  on 
another  ceiling  he  revenged  a  private 
<^uarrel  with  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Mar  riot,  by  borrowing  her  ugly  face 
for  one  of  the  furies.  With  still 
greater  impropriety  he  has  introduced 
himself.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  one 
or  two  other  friends  in  long  periwigs, 
as  spectators  of  Christ  healing  the 
sick.  * 

The  king  paid  him  generously  for 
his  work,  giving  him  large  sums  of 
money  for  much  worthless  decoration, 
which  has  now  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. Healsogave  the  artist  lodgings 
at  Hampton  Court,  a  pension  of  .£200 
H  year,  and  a  place  as  master  gardener. 

Verrio  was  extravagant,  and  kept  a 
fine  stable,  and  often  pressed  the  king 
for  money  with  a  freedom  which  his 
majesty's  own  weakness  indulged.  He 
went  one  day  to  the  king  to  ask  for 
money  as  usual  but,  finding  his  master 
occupied  with  business;  he  waited  a  lit- 
tle at  the  door.  His  maj  -sty  seeing  him, 
•calledout,  what  is  it  Verrio,  what  do  you 
want  now?  'Some  more  money  your  maj- 
■esty,'  replied  the  artist.  '  More  money,' 
-called  out  the  king,  '  wh\'  I  thought  I 
gave  you   £1000  only   last    week  ;  at 


this  rate  it  costs  you  more  to  support 
your  household,  than  it  does  me  mine.' 
'  Well,  but  your  majesty  does  not 
have  to  keep  a  public  table  as  I  do,' 
replied  Verrio;  the  king  laughed  and 
gave  him  the  money.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  H.,  Verrio  was  again 
employed  at  Windsor.  He  painted 
the  king  and  several  of  his  courtiers 
in  the  hospital  of  Christ's  Church, 
London.  He  has  placed  his  own  por- 
trait in  the  room  where  he  repre.sented 
the  history  of  Mars  and  Venus  ;  and 
for  the  Bacchus  bestriding  a  hogshead, 
he  has,  according  to  his  usual  style, 
borrowed  the  countenance  of  a  dean, 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  At 
last  he  condescended  to  serve  King 
Wdliam  and  was  sent  to  Hampton 
Court,  '  where  among  other  things, 
he  painted  the  greit  staircase,  and  as 
ill  as  if  he  had  spoiled  it  out  of  prin- 
ci|)le,'  we  are  told.  But  his  mural 
decorations  continued  in  fashion  for 
many  years,  and  were  the  admiration 
of  all  the  young  artists  of  his  time. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  another 
favourite  master  of  the  period.  He  is 
said  '  to  have  united  the  greatest 
vanity  and  the  most  consummate  neg- 
ligence of  character  ;  at  least  where 
he  offered  one  picture  to  fame,  he 
sacrificed  twenty  to  lucre  ;  and  he 
met  with  customers  of  so  little  judg- 
ment, that  they  were  fond  of  being 
painted  by  a  man  who  would  gladly 
have  disowned  his  works  the  moment 
they  were  paid  for.'  In  fact  he  was 
so  covetous  that  he  made  his  reputa- 
tion subservient  to  his  fortune.  '  His- 
toric painters,'  said  he,  'make  the 
dead  live.  I  paint  the  living  and  they 
make  me  live.'  And  this  was  the  rea- 
son he  gave  for  preferring  portraiture. 
Sir  Godfrey's  father  was  an  archi- 
tect of  Liibeck,  who  intended  his  son 
for  the  military  profession*  With 
this  view  he  sent  the  youth  to  Lon- 
don to  study  mathematics  and  fortifi- 
eition.  But  young  Godfrey  showed 
such    a   great  taste  for  painting,  that 


Horace  Waljiole. 
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lis  father  allowed  him  to  follow  the 
natural  bent  of  his  genius,  and  when 
he  was  seventeen  sent  him  to  Eonie, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Carlo 
Maretti,  and  afterwards  of  Bernini. 
He  then  went  to  Tenice,  where  he 
received  great  attention  from  the  prin- 
cipal families  among  the  nobility,  for 
whom  he  painted  some  portraits  which 
were  much  admired.  After  he  had 
<:ompleted  his  studio,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  heard  '  that  England 
contained  rhe  golden  fleece  for  the 
Jason  of  portraiture.' 

The  secretary  of  tlie  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, having  seen  some  of  Kneller's 
portraits,  sat  to  him  for  liis  picture, 
which,  on  being  shown  to  the  duke, 
the  latter  was  so  much  pleased  with  it 
that  he  sat  for  his  own,  and  induced 
the  king,  his  fatlier,CIiarles  II.,  to  have 
liis  portrait  painted  by  the  same  artist. 
]-!at  thekiui;  had  promised  the  Dukeof 
York  his  picture,  to  be  painted  by  Sir 
Peter  Leiy,  and,  unwilling  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  a  double 
sitting,  he  proposed  that  both  artists 
should  paint  him  at  the  same  time. 

Lely,  as  much  tlie  older  man  and 
the  established  painter,  took  the  light 
■  and  station  he  preferred.  Kneller  took 
the  next  best,  and  went  to  work  with 
so  much  expedition  that  he  had  nearly 
tinished  his  portrait  when  Lely  had 
only  laid  on  his  dead  colouring.  This 
novelty  pleased,  and  Kneller  imme- 
diately found  himself  in  possession  of 
great  reputation  and  abundant  em- 
ployment ;  and  the  great  number  of 
portraits  he  painted  proves  the  sta- 
bility of  his  reputation. 

He  had  the  honour  of  painting 
ten  sovereigns — King  William,  the 
Czar  Peter,  Charles  II.,  James 
11.  and  Queen,  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  fact, 
all  the  sovereigns  of  his  time,  all  the 
noblemen  of  the  court,  all  the  men  of 
genius  in  the  kingdom,  and  almost  all 
the  ladies  of  rank  or  of  beauty  in  Eng- 
land, sat  for  their  portraits.  When 
lie  painted  the  head  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 


king  asked  him  what  mark  of  his 
esteem  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
him.  Kneller  modestly  replied,  that 
if  His  Majesty  would  bestow  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  upon  him,  that  he  might 
make  a  drawing  for  himself,  he  should 
consider  it  the  highest  honour  he  could 
receive.  The  king  complied  with  his 
request,  and  the  painter  drew  him  on 
grey  paper  with  black  and  white  chalk. 
Kneller  painted  Dryden  in  plain  dra- 
pery, holding  a  laurel,  and  made  him 
a  present  of  the  work.  The  poet  re- 
paid tliis  by  an  epistle  containing  en- 
comiums such  as  few  painters  deserve: 

'  Such  are  thy  pictures,   Kneller  I  such  thy 

skill, 
That  nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will. 
Comes   out   and   meets   thy   pencil  in  the 

draught, 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak 

the  thought.' 

To  the  incense  of  Dryden  was  added 
that  of  Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Tick- 
nell,  and  Steele.  No  wonder  the  artist 
was  vain !  says  Allan  Cunningham. 
However,  the  vanity  of  Kneller  was 
redeemed  by  his  naivete,  and  rendered 
pleasant  by  his  wit.  '  Dost  thou  think, 
man,'  said  he  to  his  tailor,  who  pro- 
posed his  son  for  a  pupil,  '  dost  thou 
think,  man,  I  can  make  thy  son  a 
painter  1  Xo  !  God  Almighty  only 
makes  painters.' 

When  Kneller  heard  that  Jervas, 
who  was  a  very  pompous  man,  had  set 
up  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  he  said, 
'  Ah,  mine  Got,  if  his  horses  do  not 
draw  better  than  he  does,  he  will  never 
get  to  his  journey's  end.' 

After  the  death  of  Lely,  Kneller 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in 
England,  and  his  character  was  made 
so  conspicuous  by  the  many  royal  fa- 
vours heaped  upon  him  tliat  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  he  met  with  the 
great  encouragement  he  did.  In  those 
days,  kings  governed  the  fashions, 
and  fasliionsalsvays  govern  the  world. 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  the  fashion  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  sin-|)rising  that  he 
became  very  rich  and  married  a  high- 
born English  lady.  He  left  no  family, 
however,  to  succeed  to  his  wealth  and 
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country-seat  of  Whitton.  His  best 
friend  was  King  William,  for  whom 
he  painted  the  beauties  of  Hampton 
Court,  and  by  whom  he  was  knighted, 
in  1692,  and  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  and  chain,  worth  £300. 

Of  all  his  works,  Sir  Godfrey  was 
most  proud  of  the '  Converted  Chinese,' 
at  Windsor  ;  but  the  series  of  forty- 
three  [)ortraits,  known  as  the  '  Ivit- 
Cat  Club,'  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popu- 
lar. Tliat  Kneller  possessed  powers 
of  a  high  order  is  admitted  by  his 
severest  critics,  for  some  of  his  best 
portraits  are  painted  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner ;  but  his  most  sincere  admirers, 
who  are  good  judges,  acknowledge 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  a 
disgrace  to  himself  and  his  patroiifi.* 

Kneller  lived  to  paint  George  I., 
and  continued  in  favour  throughout 
his  reign. 

Both  of  the  Vandeveldes  were,  frnm 
1G75,  established  in  England  in  the 
service  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. , 
each  with  an  allowance  of  £100  a 
year.  The  sou  made  pictures  from  the 
drawings  of  the  father,  as  the  elder 
Vandevelde  was  paid  for  making 
draughts  of  sea-tights,  and  the  son  fur 
putting  the  said  draughts  into  colouis. 
The  drawings  they  generally  made 
on  prepared  canvass  in  pen  and  ink. 
The  sea-pieces  at  Hampton  Court, 
painted  in  lG76-82,are  probably  their 
joint  productions. 

William  Vandevelde  the  elder,  was 
born  at  Ley  den,  in  IGIO,  but  set- 
tled in  Amsterdam,  and  acquired  great 
distinctionthere,  executing  many  works  j 
for  the  Dutch  Government.  His  pic- 
tures now  seem  to  be  very  scarce. 
Among  the  most  impoi-tant  works  of 
William  Vandeveldej  the  son,  are  the 
following  large  sea-pieces  : — '  A  Storm 
Kising,'  at  Bridgewater  House,  and  '  A 
Calm,'  at  Manchester  House. 

The  National  Galleiy  possesses  two 
cabinet  pieces  of  great  beauty,  equally 
chacteristic,    showing   the    same   con- 

*  Spooner's  '  History  of  Art.' 


ti-ast    of   calm    and   storm,  and    both 
signed  W.  V.  V.f 

Josejjh  High  more,  a  good  portrait, 
but  an  indifferent  historical  painter, 
was  likewise  a  pu[nl  and  imitator  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  general  acquirements  ;  he  had 
considerable  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  made  the  drawings  for  Cheselden's 
Treatise  on  Anatomy;  we  owe  to  him 
also,  says  Wormin,  one  of  the  best 
works  on  pers{)ective — '  The  Practice 
of  Persptive,  on  the  Principles  of  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  in  a  series  ot  examples 
from  the  most  simple  and  easy  to  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult.' 

Thomas  Hudson  was  a  pox'tr.tit 
painter,  who  was  all  the  fashion  at  one 
time.  He  was  the  scholar  and  after- 
wards the  son-in-law  of  Bichardson  (of 
whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter),  and 
was  the  first  man  of  his  profession 
after  the  retirement  of  his  father-in- 
law.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds,  who  afterwards,  by 
eff'ecting  a  revolution  in  the  English  . 
art,  overthrew  the  popularity  of  Hud- 
!>on.  The  latter  left  off"  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Twickenham,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  with  the  accession  of  the 
Georges  to  the  English  throne,  a  more 
active  era  in  painting  had  commenced, 
and  the  foreign  artists  were  from  thi.s. 
time  gradually  but  steadily  superseded 
by  native  talent,  which,  both  in  qua- 
lity and  quantity,  soon  completely  sur- 
I)assed  that  of  the  foreigner. 

Laguerre,  Dahl,  Denner,  the  minia- 
ture ])ainter  Amegourie,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Vanloo,  were  the  last  of  the 
host  of  foreign  artists  who  reaped  a 
harvest  in  England.  Laguerre  was  a 
pupil  of  Le  Brun,  and  the  assistant 
and  imitator  of  Verrio,  with  whose 
name  his  will  be  ])reserved  long  after 
their  paintings  shall  have  disappeared, 
both  being  immortalized  by  that  well- 
known  liiie  of  Pope's — 

t  Wormin. 
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Where  sprawl  tlie  saints  of  Veriio  and  La- 
guerre. 

*  The  same  redundancy  of  history  and 
fable  is  displayed  in  the  works  of  both  ; 
the  same  amount  of  torsos  and  flaunt- 
ing drapery  and  angels,  with  wide- 
spreading  wings.' 

Laguerre  being  born  in  Paris,  in 
1663,  Louis  XIV.  did  him  the  honour 
of  being  his  godfather,  and  gave  him 
his  own  name. 

He  there  studied  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Painting.  In  1683  he  can)e 
to  England  with  a  painter  by  the  name 
of  Kicard,  and  both  were  employed  by 
Verrio.  Laguerre  painted  for  him  a 
great  part  of  the  lar<;e  pictures  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  succeed- 
ed so  well  that  he  afterwards  obtained 
a  great  many  commissions,  and  exe- 
cuted nuraei'ous  halls,  ceilings,  and 
staircases,  particularly  at  Lord  Exe- 
ter's, at  Burlington,  the  staircase  at 
old  Devonshire  House,  in  Piccadilly, 
and  a  good  many  rooms  at  JNIarl bo- 
rough House,  in  St.  James'  Park. 

King  William  gave  him  lodgings  at 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  painted  the 
labours  of  Hercules  in  chiaro  oscuro, 
and  being  appointed  to  repair  those 
valuable  pictures,  '  The  triumph  of 
Julius  Caesar,'  by  Andrea  Mantegna, 
he  had  the  judgment  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  oi-iginal  instead  of  new- 
coating  them  in  vermilion  and  ultra- 
marine, a  fate  that  befel  Raphael,  even 
from  the  pencil  of  Carlo  Marratti* 

Laguerre  was  at  first  chosen  to  de- 
corate the  inside  of  the  cupola  of  St. 
Paul's,  but  was  set  aside  by  the  pre- 
vailing interest  of  his  rival.  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  though  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
— through  pique  to  Thornhill — em- 
ployed him  to  jiaint  the  staircase  of 
his  house,  at  Wilton,  where  Laguerre 
distinguished  himself  beyond  his  com- 
mon jierformances. 

In  1711,  he  was  made  director  of  an 
academy  of  painting  in  London,  and 
would  have  been  chosen  governor  on 
the  resignation  of  Kneller  had  he  not 

*  Horace  Walpole. 


been  defeated  again  by  his  rival 
Thornhill.  '  In  fact  he  was,'  says 
Vertue,  '  a  modest  unintriguing  man; 
God  had  made  him  a  painter  and  there 
left  him. 

Charles  Jervas  was  another  popu- 
lar painter  in  the  time  of  George  I. 

Horace  Walpole  says,  'No  artist 
of  so  much  eminence  as  Jervas  is 
taken  so  little  notice  of  by  Vertue  in 
his  memorandums.  One  would  think 
Vertue  forsaw  how  little  curiosity  pos- 
terity would  feel  to  know  more  of  a 
man  who  has  bequeathed  them  such 
wi-etched  daubings.  Yet,  between  the 
badness  of  taste  of  the  time,  the  dearth 
of  good  masters,  and  a  fashionable 
reputation,  Jeivas  sat  at  the  top  of 
his  profession,  and  his  own  vanity 
thought  no  encomiums  disproportion- 
ate to  his  merits.'  Yet  he  is  said  to 
have  been  defective  in  di-awing, 
colouring,  composition,  and  even  in 
that  most  essential  talent  of  a  portrait 
painter,  likeness.  In  general,  his  pic- 
tures were  a  light,  flimsy  kind  of  fan- 
painting  as  large  as  life.'  It  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  him  that,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  copying  (he  thought  in  sur- 
passing) a  picture  of  Titian's,  he  look- 
ed first  at  the  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  and  then,  with  the  greatest 
complacency,  exclaimed,  '  Poor  little 
Tit.  !  how  he  would  stare  ! ' 

But  what  principally  recommends 
the  name  of  Jervas  to  posterity  was 
his  intimacy  with  Pope,  and  by  that 
partial  man  was  artistically  much  over- 
rated, being  at  the  best,  we  are  told, 
'  but  a  weak,  diaphanous  enlarger  of 
fans  and  fire-screens.' 

He  was,  for  a  long  time  very  much 
in  love  with  Lady  Bridgewater ;  hav- 
ing ventured  to  look  on  that  fair  one 
M'ith  more  than  a  painter's  eyes.  So 
entirely  did  the  lovely  lady  possess  his 
imagination  that  many  a  homely  dame 
was  delighted  to  find  her  picture  re- 
semble Lady  Bridgewater.  Yet  nei- 
ther his  presumption  nor  his  passion 
could  extinguish  his  self-love.  One 
day,  as  she  was  sitting  to  him  for  her 
picture,  he   ran  over  the  beauties  of 
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her  face  with  rapture,  '  but,'  said  he, 
'  I  cannot  help  telling  your  ladyship 
that  you  have  not  a  handsome  ear  ! ' 
'  No,'  said  Lady  Bridgewater  ;  '  pray, 
Mr.  Jervas,  what  is  a  handsome  ear?' 
He  turned  aside  his  cap,  and  showed 
his  own.*  Jervas  studied  under  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  for  some  time  ;  he 
was  permitted  to  copy  what  he  pleased 
in  the  royal  collection,  and  to  take 
copies  also  from  the  cartoons  at  Hamp- 
ton Court. 

The  friendship  of  Pope,  and  the 
patronage  of  other  men  of  genius  and 
rank,  extended  his  reputation,  to 
which  the  Tatller,  No.  8,  contributed 
considerably,  calling  liim  '  the  last 
great  painter  that  Italy  has  sent  us  ' 
(he  was  born  in  Italy).  His  collection 
of  drawings  and  Ruman  fayence,  call- 
ed Raphael's earthern-ware,  and  aline 
cabinet  of  ivory  carvings,  by  Flamingo, 
were  sold  after  his  death.  But,  we 
learn  that  most  of  those  deathle-ss 
beauties,  whom  Pope  promised  his 
friend  '  should  bloom  in  his  colours  for 
a  thousand  years,'  have  met  the  usual 
fate,  and  perished  among  the  lumber 
of  garrets  long  ere  this. 

*  Another  master  of  the  time,  Jona- 
than Ptichardson,'  says  Walpole,  '  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  painters 
of  heads  that  had  appeared  in  Eng- 
land.' He  was  a  pupil  of  '  Charles 
the  Second's  Riley' — with  whom  he 
lived  for  years,  and  whose  niece  he 
married. 

According  to  Walpole,  his  heads 
were  distinguished  for  vigour  and 
boldness  of  colouring,  as  well  as  free- 
dom and  firmness  of  execution  ;  but 
his  pictures  were  destitute  of  imagi- 
nation, and  his  attitudes,  draperies 
and  backgrounds  were  totally  insipid  ; 
nevertheless,  his  paintings  were  above 
the  average  mediocrity  of  his  contem- 
poraries. As  an  art-critic  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  original  that  Eng- 
land had  yet  produced.     He  published 

*SWalpole's  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting.' 


some  essays  on  '  The  Whole  Art  of 
Criticism,'  which  may  still  be  read 
with  profit  ;  Lis  writings  were  con 
sidered  more  matter  of  fact  and  com- 
prehensive than  any  others  in  the 
English  language.  One  of  his  reasons 
for  writing,  he  said,  was  to  correct  a 
false  taste. 

He  was  not  a  highly  educated  man, 
but  had  given  his  son  a  university 
training,  and  once  making  use  of  the 
expression  that  he  looked  at  classical 
literature  through  his  son,  Hogarth 
drew  Richard.soii,  Jun.,  impaled  with 
a  telescope,  the  siie  peeping  through  it 
at  a  copy  of  Vii-gil. 

The  taste  and  learning  of  the  son 
are  visible  in  the  joint  works  he  pro- 
duced with  his  father.  Besides  the 
'  Art  Criticisms,'  they  published  '  An 
Argument  in  Behalf  of  the  Science  of 
a  Connoisseur,'  and,  in  1722,  brought 
out  '  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Sta- 
tues, Bas-reliefs,  Drawings  and  Pic- 
tures in  Italy,  with  remarks  l)y  Rich- 
ardson.' As  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
singularity  in  his  style  and  expression, 
those  peculiarities  struck  superficial 
readers,  and  between  the  envious  and 
jealous  the  book  was  much  ridiculed. 
There  were  a  few  jj  lintings  and  draw- 
ings by  his  son,  for  he  painted  a  little 
too,  and  considered  himself  a  connois- 
seur in  Art.  Richardson  had  a  great 
collection  of  drawings,  the  sale  of 
which  lasted  eighteen  days. 

At  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale,  in 
1842,  a  pictui'e  of  Horace  Walpole  by 
him  was  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Wal- 
degrave  for  one  hundred  guineas. 

Richard  Wilson,  Francis  Hayman, 
the  recorder  of  the  old  splendours  of 
Vauxhall,  and  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  Allan 
Ramsay  Kent,  art  referee  in  general  ; 
and  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  succes- 
sor and  imitator  of  Verrio  ;  end  this 
line  of  mediocrities,  and  bring  us 
down  to  the  date  when,  for  the  first 
time  English  Art  began  to  be  some- 
thinsr  more  than  a  mere  name. 
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AS  oft  we  fly  in  fancy's  wayward  dream 
From  wonders  near  to  loveliness  unseen, 
And  lakes,  skies,  mountains  unfamiliar,  seem 

More  fair  than  aught  the  actual  sight  may  gleam, 
So  I  in  thought  a  wanderer  have  been. 

And  feel  my  longings  with  the  mystery 
Of  scenes  far  distant,  beauties  more  serene, 
Till  waking  suddenly,  1  gazed  on  thee 
Oh,  loved  Ontario,  and  knew  thy  majesty. 

No  petty  lake  thou  seemest,  hid  away. 

Flower-gemmed  and  shadow-haunted,  'midst  the  trees  ;  — 
More  like  a  Titan  in  thy  mighty  phiy, 

And  godlike  in  thine  anger  when  the  breeze. 
Fresher  and  fresher  blows,  until  one  sees 

Thee  rent  as  human  heajts  by  miseries, 
The  smiles,  the  calm  that  gentle  bosoms  please, 

Fade,  while  the  waves,  white-capped,  and  stormy,  rise 
And  shriek  into  the  gloom  that  shrouds  thee  from  the  skies. 

And  Nature,  cunning  sorc'ress  with  delight 

Her  varied  spells  flings  o'er  thy  waters  free. 
Till  we  behold  thee  flush'd  with  sunset  bright. 

Or  sparkling  in  the  morn's  glad  jubilee  ; 
But  most  night  makes  a  solemn  haunt  of  thee, 

When  through  Heaven's  vault  the  watchful  stars  hang  clear, 
So  wondrous  clear,  it  seems  that,  longingly. 

Each  would  sink  downward  like  a  glorious  tear 
And  in  thy  peaceful  breast  forever  disappear. 

Nor  in  rude  terrors  are  thy  shores  arrayed, 

Nor  rock  nor  chasm  a  lonely  grandeur  sheds, 
It  is  as  Nature  here  soft  touches  laid. 

Bidding  tlie  mt)untains  lift  their  distant  heads, 
A  gentle  beauty  with  thy  changes  weds, 

Low  hills  that  tell  the  fertile  soil  beneath. 
While  as  a  girdle  round  thee  verdure  spreads, 

Till  the  soft  plains  with  fancied  odours  breathe, 
And  smiling  groves  a  pleasant  memory  bequeath. 

A  change  doth  come  upon  them  when  the  air 
Through  a  soft  haze  transmits  the  golden  ray. 

And  deeper,  deeper  grow  the  sunsets  fair 
Till  it  is  grief  to  link  them  with  decay, 
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And  earth,  grown  envious,  paints  in  colours  gay 

Her  drooping  foliage,  till  from  Heaven  the  hues 
Seem  caught  by  Nature  and  far,  far  away 

lied,  gold  and  crimson  glowing  tints  diffuse, 
Till,  spell-bound  rapt,  the  death  that  lurks  beneath  we  lose. 

Beauty  and  grandeur  thine  associates  are 

And  wed  to  thee  was  solitude  of  old, 
"When  Ocean  held  us  in  our  homes  afar 

Knowing  thee  not,  what  ages  hast  thou  rolled 
And  to  lone  shores  thy  changeful  story  told  ? 

Sure  thou  was  wrought  for  giants,  not  for  men. 
Thou  and  thy  sister  lakes,  and  rivers  bold, 

Vast  woods  and  plains  that  stretch  beyond  our  ken, 
A  splendour  on  us  bursts  that  mocks  both  sight  and  pen. 

Yet  man  was  with  thee  ;  see  the  light  canoe 

That  noiseless  darts  from  out  the  wooded  shore,  ' 

The  fierce  dark  eye  that  sweeps  the  covert  through 

Ere  the  wild  owner  leaps  upon  the  strand, 
The  Indian  knew  thee,  with  his  dusky  band  : 

Oft  on  thy  shores  his  wandering  steps  he  stay'd, 
Cleft  thy  blue  waters  with  unerring  hand, 

Or  raised  the  deadly  wlioop,  in  peaceful  glade. 
Such  was  he  then,  but  now  in  waning  fears  arrayed. 

Our  chain  is  on  him,  and  he  knows  decay  ; 

His  step  fades  from  the  land  he  called  his  own  ; 
His  were  the  lakes,  the  torrents,  and  his  swaj', 

liude  and  unlicensed  o'er  the  plains  was  thrown, 
"We  brought  him  culture,  peace,  strange  arts  unknown, 

To  tame  his  savageness  and  make  him  mild, 
And  now  behold  him,  how  degraded  grown  1 

Alike  with  winds  and  waters  nature's  child 
He  shrinks  before  us  fierce,  unalterably  wild. 

Now  commerce  makes  of  thee  her  daily  mart. 

And  cities  young  and  growing  stud  thy  shore  ; 
Man  views  thee  as  the  miser's  dearer  part ; 

Yet  there  are  moments,  or  at  thoughtful  hour 
Of  earliest  dawn,  or  when  beneath  the  power 

Of  the  night  wind  thy  fresh'ning  waves  we  break 
And  watch  the  moonlight  lali  in  silvery  shower,  , 


AVhen  we  feel  all  thy  grandeur,  mighty  lake  ! 
And  thoughts  that  mark  us  higher  in  our  bosoms  wake 
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OR,  THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 


II. 


BY    I.    R.     ECKART,    TORONTO. 


I 


ON  our  way  down  the  St.  Law- 
I'ence  to  the  sea  we  had  de- 
lightful weather,  and  the  passengers 
amused  themselves  in  the  best  way 
they  could — ship-quoits,  reading,  writ- 
ing and  whist,  alternating.  On  each 
side  of  the  river  we  saw  the  homes  of 
the  habitans,  the  happiest,  because  the 
most  contented,  people  in  the  world.  A 
peculiar  race  they  indeed  are.  Though 
they  cannot  be  credited  with  energy 
or  inventiveness,  they  certainly  can 
be  commended  for  quiet  industry  and 
thrift.  They  go  on  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  undisturbed  by  ambition 
and  satisfied  with  their  lot.  What 
was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  is 
good  enough  for  them.  Taking  little 
thought  for  the  morrow,  they  let  the 
morrow  take  thought  for  itself.  '  Suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of.' About  politics,  unlike  their 
western  brethren,  they  trouble  them- 
selves little.  They  generally  vote  as 
the  priest  desires,  and  they  look  up  to 
their  county  member  as  a  wonderful 
being,  endowed  with  great  powei\  Is 
he  not  eloquent,  and  does  he  not  pro- 
cure an  occasional  grant  from  L'As- 
seinhh'^e  Legislative  to  their  county  ex- 
hibition 1  Can  he  not  talk  learnedly 
on  every  subject  1  Do  his  speeches 
not  appear  in  the  Gazette  ?  Does  he 
not  dine  with  Son  Excellence  ?  Ma 
foi,  Old.  Ah,  quHl  est  sage,  cet  homme- 
1(1,  is  their  verdict.  Their  own  want 
of  knowledge  is  simply  astounding. 
4 


They  know  that  there  are  such  coun- 
tries as  '  Lcs  Mats,  La  France,  d 
IJAngleterre,'  but  I  fancy  some  could 
be  found  who  think  that  Napoleon  is 
still  Emperor  of  France.  They  have 
heard  of  Russia,  and  know  it  is  some- 
where. As  a  rule,  very  temperate  is 
*  Jean  Baptiste.'  Whiskey  is  almost 
unknown,  but  he  now  and  then  in- 
dulges in  a  ^  coup  de  bon  gin.'  Only 
sometimes,  on  the  way  home  from 
market,  does  he  ever  get  tipsy,  but 
then  he  is  under  the  care  of  la  bonne 
femme,  who  pilots  him  safely  home. 
The  oddest  sight  in  the  world  is  to  see 
him  on  the  way  to  market  with  his 
load  of  vegetables  made  up  in  bunches 
for  sale.  A  very  few  dollars  would 
probably  buy  the  load,  yet  to  sell 
that,  if  living  up  in  the  mountains,  he 
must  start  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  only  get  back  late  at  night.  He 
doesn't  drive — not  he — there  he  sits, 
meekly  on  the  left,  his  bonne  ftmme 
has  the  reins,  and  both  himself  and 
his  horse  are  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment. Such  a  hen-pecked  individual 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  warlike,  though 
Chateauguay  tells  a  difierent  tale. 
Any  youth  who  has  gone  through 
L'Ecole  Miliiaire  is  looked  upon  as  a 
budding  Napoleon.  They  are  gener- 
ally content  with  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate, but  are  lost  in  wonderment 
at  his  genius  if  a  lad  should  take  a 
first  class.  '  Une  vraie  premiere  classe,' 
they    incredulously    exclaim.       '  Une 
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vraie,vraie  premiere  classe,'  ^  Man  Dieu, 
qu'il  est  adroit.  As  a  rule,  the  habitant 
leads  an  industrious,  moral  life.  He 
lias  full  faith  in  the  power  of  his 
priest  to  ensure  for  him  future  happi- 
ness, and  the  Cure — good  man — cer- 
tainly counsels  him  to  avoid  evil  and 
do  good.  '  Jean  Baptiste  '  fulfils  the 
injunction,  'Be  virtuous,  and  you'll 
he  happy.'  He  is  indifferent  as  to 
having  a  good  time. 

Nothing  eventful  occurred  on  the 
voyage,  and  we  reached  Liverpool 
after  a  rather  longish  run.  At  Liver- 
pool I  soon  felt  at  home.  Entering 
the  coffee-room  of  the  '  Adelphi  Ho- 
tel,' a  well-known  voice  exclaimed  : 
'  Why  E.,  where  in  the  world  did  you 
spring  from,'  and,  looking  in  the  direc 
tion  whence  it  came,  I  saw  an  old  ac- 
({uaintance  from  the  '  Queen  City,' 
who  informed  me  that  he  intended 
that  day  sailing  for  Canada,  having 
apparently  done  the  lions  to  his  satis- 
faction. On  my  way  to  the  business 
part  of  the  town,  for  Liverpool,  though 
possessing  nearly  a  million  inhabitants, 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  city 
(think  of  that,  ye  people  of  8t.  Catha- 
rines ! ),  I  came  across  half  a-dozen  Ca- 
nadians, who  seemed  to  be  not  at  all 
sorry  to  be  turning  their  faces  home- 
ward. 

The  evening  of  our  arrival,  the 
Mayor  gave  a  banquet  to  three  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers — Colonel  Stanley, 
Lord  Sandon,  and  Mr.  Asheton  Cross. 
I  happened  to  i-eceive  an  invitation 
which  I  availed  myself  of,  being  anxi- 
ous to  hear  these  distinguished  men. 
Their  manner  of  speaking  is  entirely 
different  to  that  of  our  public  men. 
There  was  no  effort  whatever  at  im- 
passioned sentences.  No  endeavour 
to  win  their  hearers  by  gesture  elo- 
quent with  meaning,  or  by  tone  of  voice 
resonant  with  feeling.  How  unlike 
the  withering  utterances  of  Blake,  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  Eraser,  or  the  keen, 
incisive  tones  of  Cameron— so  fierce 
in  debate,  and  so  gentle,  yet  firm  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men ! 
How  astonished  the   orators  of   old 


would  have  been  !  I  wonder  whether 
the  feeling  of  admiration  or  of  con- 
tempt would  have  filled  the  minds  of 
Burke,  Grattan,  Pitt  or  Fox,  could 
they  but  have  heard  their  repre- 
sentatives of  to-day  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Colonel  Stanley  and  his 
confreres  spoke  sinq)ly  in  a  quiet, 
business-like  way.  No  effort  to 
amuse  was  mingled  with  that  to 
inform.  They  spoke  slowly,  as  if 
carefully  weighing  every  word,  and  as 
if  considering  the  impression  it  would 
convey  to  the  public  through  the  press. 

I  cannot  but  allude  to  a  remark 
made  by  one  of  the  guests  before  the 
speaking  commenced,  which  I  suppos- 
ed evidenced  pretty  fairly  the  amount 
of  information  possessed  by  the  aver- 
age Englishman  concerning  Canada. 
1  happened  to  be  placed  next  to  the 
Mayor's  brother,  who  presided  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  tables.  He  was 
most  kind,  and,  after  chatting  for 
some  time,  introduced  me  to  a  gentle- 
man on  my  right,  a  colonel  somebody 
or  other,  a  rather  distingue  iooking- 
man.  After  a  remark  or  two,  he  ask- 
ed me, 

'  When  did  you  return  ? ' 

I  answered  that  '  It  was  my  first 
visit  to  England.' 

'  Where  from  V  he  replied. 

'  From  Canada,'  I  answered. 

'  You  a  Canadian  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
'  T  thought  you  were  an  Englishman. 

He  then,  in  a  quiet  way,  looked  me 
over,  apparently  astonished  that  I  had 
not  moccasins  on  my  feet,  or  some 
evidence  of  fur  about  my  dress.  I 
happened  to  eschew  the  wines  that 
were  temptingly  offered,  and  confined 
myself  to  ^drinking  '  poll.'  My  newly 
made  acquaintance  appeared  to  won- 
der at  that,  and  remarked,  '  You  seem 
most  abstemious.'  Puzzling  himself 
over  what  the  usual  beverage  of  a 
Canadian  must  be,  he  suddenly  asked, 
'  By  the  way,  do  you  make  beer  in 
your  country  ? '  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  almost  laughed  in  his  face  ;  but 
after  a  moment,  I  quietly  answered 
'  that  we  not  only  made  it,  but  drank 
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it  too  ;  and  that  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion went,  the  imbibing  powers  of  the 
Canadians  were  unfortunately  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  English.' 

Referring  to  the  careful,  cautious 
way  in  which  the  distinguished  speak- 
ers, on  this  occasion,  delivered  them- 
selves, as  if  weighing  every  word,  and 
considering  the  interpretation  that 
might  be  put  upon  it  by  the  newspa- 
pers, I  was  afterwards  much  stcuck 
by  the  great  diflerence  observable  in 
the  style  of  utterance  of  the  press  in 
the  two  covmtries  respecting  their 
puljlic  men. 

In  the  former,  when  exception  is 
taken  to  their  actions  by  their  oppon- 
■ents,  it  is  almost  always  done  in  a  re- 
spectful way,  and  argument  is  used 
there,  while  personal  abuse  of  no  mild 
character  is  too  often  resorted  to  here. 
The  characters  of  our  public  men  are 
so  berated  that  a  stranger,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  such  words  would  not 
be  lightly  written,  would  be  more  than 
likely  to  conclude  that  our  statesmen 
were  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and  of 
a  very  low  type  indeed. 

The  close  of  the  dinner  was  followed 
by  our  introduction  to  the  ministers 
and  several  other  prominent  men,  and 
as  my  eye  did  homage  to  these  de- 
scendants of  men  whose  names  were, 
centuries  ago,  high  up  on  England's 
roll  of  honour,  1  could  not  but  con- 
trast their  manner  when  conversing 
with  my  insignificant  self  with  that 
of  some  of  Ontario's  public  men.  Thei-e 
was  an  unafFectedness  and  straightfor- 
wardness as  striking  as  their  courtesy 
was  graceful.  The  affectation  of  supe- 
riority, so  common  in  our  pul^lic  men, 
was  entirely  absent.  They  seemed  as 
anxious  to  acquii-e  as  they  were  will- 
ing to  impart  information.  I  could  not 
but  contrast  them  with  some  of  our  lead- 
ing men,  with  whom,  during  my  offi- 
cial life,  I  had  had  the  honour  of  being 
brought  into  contact,  who,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  impress  one  with 
a  sense  of  their  superiority  and  the  lof- 
tiness of  their  position,  only  disgusted 
you  with  their  rudeness  and  surprised 


you  by  their  ignorance.  They  felt 
important,  and  attempted  a  haughti- 
ness that  was  as  ridiculous  as  the  gra- 
vity of  the  monkey,  and  in  them  be- 
came simply  offensive  pomposity. 
There  are  some  notable  instances  of 
men  who,  having  been  armed  with  a 
little  brief  authority,  have  displayed 
such  insolence  of  office  as  to  disgust 
and  alienate  their  friends  and  suppor- 
ters ;  a  coui'se  of  conduct  which  has 
resulted  in  some  cases  in  their  being 
relegated  to  the  cold  shades  of  obscu- 
rity from  which  they  should  never 
have  been  brought  forth.  These  men 
have  mistaken  positive  rudeness  for 
what  they  have  ignorantly  imagined 
was  independence  of  manner.  They 
forgot  that,  after  all,  they  are  but  the 
creatures  of  the  people's  will,  and  that 
those  who  have  made  can  unmake. 
But,  fortunately,  there  are  very  many 
instances  of  the  contrary,  men  whose 
geniality  and  considerateness  are  as 
conspicuous  as  their  ability,  and  who 
are  both  honoured  and  liked. 

Just  as  in  the  old  country  you  have 
men  that  have  been  alluded  to  as  '  Old 
Pam,'  and  '  Dizzy,'  and  '  Albert  Ed- 
ward,' so  on  this  side  men  speak  with  a 
loving  familiarity  of  'John  A.,'  and 
other  favourite  and  genial  statesmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  manner 
of  some  chills  those  that  venture  to  ap- 
proach their  presence,  and  causes  dis- 
like ;  while  men  cannot  but  have  a 
fondness  for  those  that,  like  themselves, 
show  their  humanity  by  their  little 
weaknesses — akin  possibly  to  their 
own.  The  majority  of  men  claim  as 
one  of  themselves  a  good  fellow  who 
can  unbend  sufficiently  to  enjoy  a  good 
story,  have  a  kindly  word  for  every 
one,  and  who  likes  a  '  little  game.' 

How  different  the  actual  character 
of  public  men  sometimes  is  to  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  public  journals 
respecting  them.  The  writer's  long 
connection  with  the  Ontario  pub- 
lic service  taught  him  not  a  little  of 
inner  political  life,  and  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  public  men  of  that  Province. 
During   that  period  he  served  under 
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eight  chiefs.  An  expeiience  of  so  long 
a  time,  and  of  so  many  chiefs,  with 
such  different  characteristics,  ought  to 
somewhat  qualify  him  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  what  manner  of  men  they  are. 
One  of  the  present  ministers  of  Onta- 
rio, certain  newspapers  are  given  to 
describing,  as  half  the  time  asleep,  doz- 
ing peacefully  in  his  official  chair,  in- 
different to  the  cares  of  State.  The 
actual  fact  is  entirely  the  contrary. 
Beneath  an  apparently  indolent  man- 
ner, there  exists  great  decision  and 
promptness  of  character.  My  personal 
observation  taught  me  that  no  minister 
was  more  quick  at  arriving  at  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  a  case  through  a  few  per- 
tinent questions  than  was  the  one  at- 
tempted to  be  belittled.  If  an  attack 
is  made  upon  the  department  in  his 
charge,  he  does  not  allow  it  to  go  idly 
by,  but  quickly  combats  and  ])romptly 
repels  it.  His  manner  of  speaking  is 
an  evidence  of  what  I  say.  During  a 
debate  he  miy  have  appeared  listless 
and  indifferent,  but  when  he  rises 
to  speak  his  whole  manner  changes, 
and  with  rapid  utterance  and  vigorous 
argument  takes  his  part.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  department  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  fuss,  but  a  vigi- 
lant supervision  is  felt.  He  is  loyally 
supported  through  liking,  not  served 
through  fear.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of 
one  whom  his  opponents  try  to  belit- 
tle by  characterising  his  speeches  as 
vox  et  preterca  nihil.  Is  it  a  matter  for 
derision  that,  being  gifted  with  strong 
lungs,  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
should  sometimes  cause  him  to  add 
force  to  his  argument  by  the  thunder 
of  his  voice.  Are  we  not  told, '  What- 
soever thy  hand  tindeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might.'  It  is  true  that  an  im- 
pulsiveness of  manner,  and  occasional 
brns'jiierie  sometimes  offends,  but  no 
more  warm  friend,  loyal  and  true,  can 
a  man  ask  for  than  he.  Few  give  so 
much  time  and  care  to  their  work. 

I  spent  four  or  five  days  in  Liver- 
pool, during  which  I  had  a  look  at  the 
docks  and  public  Imildings.  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  way  every 


inch  of  ground  in  the  suburban  parts 
was  utilized,  and  at  the  narrowness  of 
the  roads.  Each  house,  though  it 
might  have  only  a  frontage  of  about 
half  as  much  again  as  that  of  one  of 
the  houses  in  our  ordinary  terraces, 
had  some  pretentious  name  at  the  side 
of  the  entrance,  such  as  Northwood, 
Bellevue,  itc,  &c.  They  all  had, 
however,  a  small  strip  of  ground  in 
front  and  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

In  Liverpool  I  was  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Englishman's  desire 
for  tips,  of  which  I  had  much  expei'i- 
ence  afterwards.  One  couldn't  get  in  ' 
or  out  of  a  Hansom  withoiit  some  able- 
bodied  man  or  boy  rushing  to  open  the 
flaps,  and  then  shamelessly  holding 
out  his  hand  for  a  tip.  If  you  asked 
a  poorly-dressed  man  the  direction  of 
a  street,  his  face  wore  a  much  injured 
look  if  his  reply  were  not  rewarded, 
and  oftentimes,  to  one's  additional  cha- 
grin, one  found  that  that  reply  savoured 
more  of  falsehood  than  of  truth.  I 
never  met  any  one,  either  in  London 
or  Liverpool,  who  honestly  confessed 
that  he  could  not  give  the  desired  in- 
formation. Two  streets  to  the  right, 
three  to  the  left,  then  you  come  to  a 
square,  and  on  its  left  you  will  find, 
&.C.,  etc.,  would,  I  think,  make  any  in- 
quirer feel  that  he  was  in  drill  par- 
lance, '  as  he  was.'  The  dodges  of  the 
cabbies  would  have  been  amusing,  had 
they  not  been  expensive.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  friend  of  mine  hailed  a  Han- 
som, and  directed  the  driver  to  take 
us  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  gravely 
called  a  man  from  the  sidewalk,  say- 
ing, '  I  say  Bill,  can  you  tell  me  the 
way  to  St.  Paul's  1 '  Receiving  a  re- 
ply, he  slowly  drove  on.  Looking 
down  the  street  we  first  crossed,  before 
us  we  saw  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's,  not 
three  minutes'  walk  from  where  we 
were.  The  rascal  coolly  drove  aioai/ 
from  the  cathedral,  his  intention,  evi- 
dently, being  to  favour  us  with  a 
drive  of  an  hour  or  so.  My  friend 
shouted  to  him  :  '  A  nice  sort  of 
Cabby  you  are,  not  to  know  where 
"  St.  Paul's  "  is.     None   of  your  non- 
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sense  ;  drive  us  there  directly,'  which 
was  accordingly  done.  On  receiving 
his  fare,  he  loudly  protested  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  a  statement  which 
we  clearly  made  him  understand  we 
did  not  believe. 

In  London,  I  was  at  first  fairly 
stunned  with  the  noise,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  experienced  the 
feeling  of  being  lonesome  in  a  crowd. 
Unfortunately,  nearly  all  to  whom  I 
had  letters  of  introduction  —  it  not 
being  the  season — were  out  of  town, 
so  at  first  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing,  I 
had  to  paddle  my  own  canoe,  half  tlie 
pleasure  being  lost  through  want  of  a 
congenial  companion.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, at  the  '  Alexander  '  Hotel,  I  met 
some  Quebec  acquaintances,  and  with 
them  at  once  drove  out  to  Hampton 
Court,  one  of  the  monumetits  of  the 
great  Cardinal.  '  Had  I  but  served 
my  God  as  I  have  served  my  king,  He 
would  not  have  deserted  me  in  my  old 
age,' — so  regretfully  sighed  Wolsey, 
as  he  found  the  king's  face  turned  from 
him,  and  himself  stripped  of  all  the 
magnificence  with  which  he  had  loved 
to  surround  himself.  As  we  all  know, 
Hampton  Court,  with  his  other  pro- 
perties was  taken  possession  of  by 
bluff  King  Harry  the  VIIL,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  discard  his  fa- 
vourite. Turned  into  a  royal  residence, 
it  was  in  later  reigns  greatly  added  to. 
It  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of 
paintings,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
beauties  of  Chai'lesII's.  court.  Imbued 
as  I  am  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
'  lovely  women,'  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed at  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them,  for  whatever  the  faults 
of  the  '  JNlerry  Monarch,'  he  had  indeed 
an  eye  for  beauty,  though  it  could  not 
be  said  that  any  one  of  the  fair  at 
whose  shrine  he  worshipped,  was  to 
him  'a  joy  forever.'  As  fickle  as  a 
woman,  enduring  constancy  was  no 
part  of  his  character. 

Our  time  was  too  limited  to  permit 
of  our  seeing  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
so  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  outer  surroundings.     Innocently 


I  was  led  into  the  maze,  and  after 
wandering  about  for  some  time,  my 
friend  suggested  that  it  was  time  for 
dinner,  and  that  we  had  better  return 
to  the  Court.  Before  long  I  became 
a,-maze-d  indeed  at  the  dilficulty  in 
getting  out.  We  tried  the  right — then 
the  left — to  find  ourselves  as  we  were. 
Every  now  and  then  we  came  across 
others  in  a  plight  similar  to  our  own. 
The  old  soldier  in  charge  from  his 
elevated  post,  now  commenced  to  direct 
us,  but  all  in  vain,  and,  on  my  ang- 
rily pitching  into  him,  he  of  course 
commenced  to  chaff.  Now  then,  two 
gentlemen  from  the  horseguards  —  to 
the  right.  Although  deprecating  the 
rank  he  bestowed  on  us,  we  went  to 
the  right.  By  your  left  shouted  our  tor- 
mentor— by  our  left  it  was.  Now  then, 
governor,  addressing  my  companion, 
this  way  quick.  Make  way  for  the  two 
gentlemen  from  the  horseguards,  he  now 
roared,  of  course  calling  the  attention 
of  the  people  who  were  standing  near 
him.  Well,  at  last,  hot  and  angry,  we 
got  out,  and  bestowing  our  blessing  on 
the  old  soldier,  made  our  way  back  to 
the  court. 

During  dinner  our  anger  turned  to 
laughter,  for  the  situation,  if  annoy- 
ing, was  certainly  ridiculous.  We 
drove  quickly  home  to  the  '  Alexander,' 
stopping  at  an  old-fashioned  inn,  where 
the  landlord  served  us  with  the  con- 
decension  of  a  '  Brummel '  and  the 
charges  of  a  '  Delmonico.' 

The  following  day,  in  American 
parlance,  we  did  the  '  Tower,'  a  build- 
ing with  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
are  associated  memories  of  the  most 
stirring  events  in  English  history. 
Arrived  there,  we  found  a  number  of 
'  Innocents  abroad  ' — like  ourselves — 
gathered  together  in  an  outer  room, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  guide.  A 
'  Beefeater  '  shortly  appeared,  dressed 
in  a  most  fantastic  costume,  and 
marshalled  us  into  line.  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  give  a  minute  description  of 
the  Tower  or  of  any  of  the  public 
places  I  have  visited.  They  have  been 
too  often  described  by  more  able  pens. 
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I  would  only  endeavour  to  poi'tvay  the 
first  impressions  given  us  by  the  sight 
of  places  long  familiar  to  my  mind 
through  pages  of  history  that  I  had 
loved  to  dwell  upon  ;  but,  in  saying 
that,  I  would  certainly  not  imply  that 
the  memories  connected  with  the 
Tower  could  afford  me  pleasure ;  far 
from  it ;  for  are  they  not  associated 
with  tales  of  murder,  of  strife,  of 
wrong  1  If  the  walls  could  but  speak, 
what  scenes  of  woe,  of  anguish,  of 
hopeless  despair,  they  would  depict. 
As  the  places  were  pointed  out  where 
had  languished  the  heroes  of  my  boy- 
hood, I  could  not  but  feel  disgust  at 
the  '  good  old  times '  of  which  the 
present  generation  hear  so  much. 
Good  old  times  !  indeed  ! — times  when 
might  alone  was  right,  and  successful 
ambition  cut  down  all  who  happened 
to  stand  in  its  path.  Brothers,  in 
their  lust  for  power,  slaying  brothers, 
and  sisters,  like  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
keeping  one  another's  life  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  dread.  Edward  IV.  mui-- 
dering  his  brother  Clarence,  and  Ed- 
ward's own  two  sons  in  their  turn 
murdered  by  their  uncle,  Richard 
III.  Lord  Hastings,  for  opposing  this 
Richard's  evil  ambition,  was  ordei'ed 
by  him  to  instant  execution.  Essex, 
a  victim  of  that  virgin  Queen  (who 
appears  to  have  delighted  in  destroy- 
ing those  upon  whom  she  had  once 
smiled),  cut  off  at  thirty-four  years  of 
age — a  life  full  of  promise,  suddenly 
ended  by  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  As 
a  soldier  and  a  courtier,  he  took  front 
rank,  but  the  greater  qualities  a  man 
in  that  age  appeared  to  be  endowed 
with,  the  more  exposed  he  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  successful  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, a  soldier,  statesman  and  author, 
confined  in  the  Tower  twelve  years  ; 
released  in  order  that  he  might  search 
for  gold  in  South  America,  and,  in 
consequence  of  Spanish  jealousy,  again 
imprisoned  and  finally  beheaded.  We 
remember  the  story  of  his  ready  gal- 
lantry in  throwing  his  cloak  in  front 
of  Elizabeth  over  a  muddy  spot  that 


I  she  was  about  crossing  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  London,  .so  that  she  might, 

'  by  stepping  thereon,  be  saved  from  con- 
tact with  theniud.  '  Fain  Avould I  climb, 

I  but  that  I  fear  to  fail,'  wrote  he  on  a 
pane  of  glass  in  a  window  that  he 
knew  Elizabeth  must  see,  which 
brought  the  rough  and  ready  Tudor-like 
reply,  '  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb 
not  at  all.'  If  this  poetical  inter- 
change had  reference  to  the  courtship 
of  Elizabeth,  his  heart  evidently  did 
fail  him,  and  no  wonder,  for  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  endowed  with  mas- 
culine vigour  rather  than  with  feminine 
grace.  His  heart  did  not,  however, 
fail  him  in  the  dread  hour  of  death, 
when  he  stood  on  the  scaffold  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  with  hopes  unful- 
filled and  the  arrow  of  disappointment 
piercing  his  heart,  and  met  his  fate 
resolutely  and  bravely.  The  Countess- 
of  Salisbury,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  all  three  underwent  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  In  strong  contrast  with 
these  sad  tales  is  the  story  told  of 
John,  King  of  France,  taken  prisoner 
at  Poictiers  by  the  Black  Prince,  en- 
tertaining Edward  III.   and  his  cour- 

I    tiers  in  the  Tower. 

It  was  but  fitting  to  pass  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where, 
in  many  cases,  the  slayer  and  the  slain 
lay  not  far  from  one  another.  Catholic 
Mary  and  Protestant  Elizabeth — in 
life  deadly  enemies,  in  death  lying 
peacefully  together  ;  the  effigy  of  the 
latter,  with  hands  raised  to  heaven  a* 

I  if  imploring  that  mercy  she  had  de- 
nied on  earth.  Her  heart  was  evi- 
dently not  filled  with  the  quality  of 
mercij,  and  she  could  not  have  believed 
with  Portia  that 

'  Tis  mightiest  iu  the  mightiest :  it  becomes- 
the  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.' 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
agony  of  suspense  that  she  herself 
must  have  suffered  when  a  prisoner  at 
the  hands  of  her  sister  Mary  would 
have  taught  her  compassion  for  the 
fair,  if  frail,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
.   and  saved  the  beauteous  neck  from  the 
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axe  of  the  executioner.  What  cold, 
cruel  ■women  were  these  two  daughters 
of  bluff  King  Hal.  The  whirligig  of 
time  does,  indeed,  bring  strange  re- 
venges. The  same  hand  that  had 
signed  unhappy  Mary's  death-warrant 
signified  by  gesture  her  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  Mary's  sou  should 
succeed  to  her  throne.  I  suppose  she 
knew  that  any  opposition  of  hers  would 
be  useless,  and  among  her  bitter 
thoughts  must  have  Vjeen  one  that  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  to  the  son  of  the 
woman  that  she  had  consigned  in  her 
prime  to  a  cruel  death  she  must  relin- 
quish the  pomp  and  the  power  that 
she  had  loved  so  well ;  and  that  fate 
had  decreed  that  to  him  her  sceptre 
must  pass.  Truly,  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence are  past  finding  out.  How 
they  persecuted  one  another  in  those 
days — under  the  mask  of  religion, 
burning  and  imprisoning  one  another 
—  outwai'dly  for  conscience  sake — 
practically,  to  destroy  or  remove  some 
rival  whose  interests  clashed  with 
theirs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  alike,  pretending 
to  be  followers  of  one  who  preached 
above  all  things  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness, and  taught  us  to  pray  '  for- 
give us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.'  It 
does  seem  to  me  that — at  the  dread 
day — -it  will  matter  little  whether  on 
earth  we  called  ourselves  Protestant 
or    Catholic. 

Those  sombre  thoughts  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  sight  of  the  tombs 
of  two  of  England's  Queens — hard- 
hearted, cruel  beings,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth— belonging  to  the  sex  to  which 
we  men  gallantly  give  the  credit  of 
being  specially  endowed  with  the  at- 
tributes of  mercy  and  gentleness. 
Have  we  not  to  look  far  over  the 
pages  of  history  to  find  the  reigns  of 
any  two  of  our  sex  in  which  were 
enacted  deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed that  could  equal  those  perpe- 
trated under  the  sway  of  these  sweet, 
gentle  creatures,  who,  if  they  them- 
selves did  not  personally  act,  certainly 


did  approve,  '  Qui  fecit  per  alium, 
fecit  per  se.'  And  now  let  me  get 
back  to  the  Abbey.  It  was  with  a 
strange  sensation  that  I  looked  upon 
the  helmet  that  our  gallant  king 
Harry  the  Fifth  wore  at  Agincourt, 
and  not  far  off  is  his  tomb.  The  hand 
of  the  recumbent  figure  has  been  cut 
off.  The  tombs  of  our  kings  what  a 
sermon  they  preach,  reminding  us — 
lesser  mortals — '  what  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue.' 

What  matters  all  their  greatness  to 
them  now.  Many  of  the  figures  were 
mutilated,  in  some  cases,  I  am  told, 
by  Cromwell's  order.  Some  friends 
of  mine  who  had  been  travelling 
thi-ough  England,  told  me  that  in 
many  cathedrals  were  to  be  found  si- 
milar traces  of  his  handiwork.  I  con- 
fess that  it  was  with  feelings  not  of 
regret  that  I  saw  marks  of  cuttings  on 
the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  shew- 
ing where  they  had  taken  it  up  in 
order  to  remove  from  the  sacred  spot 
the  remains  of  this  '  brave,  bad  man.' 
I  am  not  much  of  an  admirer  of  the 
Stuarts,  but  to  me  the  execution  of 
Chai-les  I.  appears  indefensible.  It  may 
be  said  that  his  death  was  necessary 
in  order  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  prevent  the  cavaliers 
from  having  his  name  as  a  rallying 
cry,  but  being  dead  he  still  spake  to 
them  through  his  son,  and,  as  events 
])roved,  not  without  avail ;  though  un- 
fortunately, that  son  did  not  sustain 
the  character  of  his  father.  Apart 
from  his  inborn  idea  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  resulted  in  an 
arbitrariness  that  alienated  the  Com- 
mons and  the  people,  the  character  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  martyr  king, 
was,  by  no  means,  altogether  faulty. 

His  peculiar  and  erroneous  ideas 
had  been  instilled  in  him  from  his 
youth  up,  but  he  was  '  sans  feur  et 
sans  reproche.'  His  life  and  death 
showed  that.  In  that  dissolute  age, 
his  private  character  was  without 
stain.  In  this  generation,  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  is  deservedly  ex- 
tolled for  her  many  virtues  and  her 
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blameless  life.  How  much  more  cre- 
dit should  we  give  the  martyr  king 
when  we  contrast  the  different  iige  in 
which  he  lived,  when,  as  a  witty 
Frenchwoman  once  phrased  it,  'people 
had  no  morals  to  speak  of.'  It  is 
a  pity  that  his  son,  the  merry  mon- 
arch, who  never  did  '  a  wise  thing  and 
never  said  a  foolish  one,'  had  not 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  Quite  in 
keeping  with  his  character,  was  the 
fact  I  noticed  that,  in  the  Crown 
Jewel  room,  among  the  crowns,  his 
was  the  largest  and  most  glittering. 
And  yet  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  he  rather  purposely  affected  fri- 
volous manners,  and  that  underneath 
these,  there  were  startling  qualities  he 
was  too  lazy  to  manifest.  Strange  it 
is  that  tbe  adversity  of  his  youth  had 
not  developed  them,  but  the  mercurial 
temperament  inherited  through  his 
mother's  blood,  and  the  training  of 
the  French  court,  left  its  stamp  upon 
his  character  so  markedly  as  to  obliter- 
ate the  strong  qualities  that  his  Scotch 
blood,  one  would  suppose,  must  have 
endowed  him  with. 

With  gi-eat  interest  we  looked  upon 
the  tablet  to  Wolfe,  the  young  soldier 
to  whom  Canada  owes  her  Red-cross 
flag  and  her  liberty.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  the  ground,  his 
shoulders  and  head  supported  by  a 
soldier.  In  front  of  him  is  another 
soldier  with  an  eager  expression  on 
his  face,  and  right  arm  extended, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  something 
going  on  of  apparently  great  conse- 
quence. It  is  evidently  meant  to  por- 
tray Wolfe's  last  moments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when 
dying,  he  was  roused  to  consciousness 
by  the  cry  of  '  they  run,  they  run.' 
Asking  who  ran,  he  was  answered 
'the  French.'  'Then  I  die  happy,' 
he  exclaimed,  and  his  spirit  winged 
its  way  to  the  God  of  battles.  In  the 
British  Museum,  I  saw  the  cloak 
upon  which  he  died,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  interest  it  possessed  to 
one — a  native  of  Quebec — to  whom 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  were  as  fami- 


liar as  the  play-ground  of  his  school. 
The  nation's  sorrow  at  his  death  was 
well  described  by  the  lines — 

'  Oh,  Wolfe  I  like  a  streaming  flood  of  woe, 
Sighing  we  pray,  and  think  e'en  conquest 

dear  ; 
Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breast  to 

glow 
Whilst  thy   sad  fate    extorts    the    heart- 
wrung  tear.' 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  monu- 
ment to  Palaierston  was  as  imposing  as 
it  should  have  been.  Here  and  there 
are  occasionally  seen  two  names  close 
together  of  tliose  that  history  tells 
warred  with  one  another  all  their 
lives,  notably  Pitt  and  Fox.  I  could 
have  spent  a  month  in  the  Abbey,  so 
full  of  interest  did  its  surroundings 
appear  to  me  to  be.  What  memories 
of  mighty  men  and  of  the  great  past 
it  recalled  !  I  noticed  many  among 
those  in  charge  of  our  guide  whose 
countenances  wore  simply  an  amused 
look,  as  if  they  were  going  through 
some  old  curiosity  shop.  On  coming 
to  the  Coronation  chair  the  guide  told 
us  that  in  it  had  been  crowned  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England  for  the 
past  600  years.  '  Was  Queen  Victoria 
crowned  in  it,'  asked  an  oldish  man 
with  a  strong  Tunker  accent.  '  Yes,' 
replied  the  guide  in  an  indignant, 
though  sing-song  tone  of  voice.  '  I 
hav^  told  you  that  in  it  were  crowned 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  for 
the  past  600  years.'  '  Why,  you  don't 
say,'  replied  the  American.  '  Why, 
I've  got  a  better  chair  than  that  mij- 
se// at  home.'  That  wa^  his  estimate 
of  historical  surroundings. 

In  the  Poets'  Corner,  I  saw  in  un- 
pretending letters,  the  name  of '  Charles 
Dickens.'  Many  will  remember  a 
lecture  given  by  Canon  Kingsley, 
on  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Toronto 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The 
lecturer  spoke  of  memoi'ials  to  the 
mighty  dead,  and  said  that  the  greatest 
ambition  a  man  could  have  would  be 
so  to  distinguish  himself,  that  when  he 
passed  away  his  memory  might  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  tablet  in  the  Ab- 
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"bey.  He  concluded,  '  my  friends,  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  Cana- 
dian to  win  a  right  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  honour  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  my  great 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  I 
may  have  my  bust  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  1  I'epeat  it,  it  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  Canadian  to  have  his 
BUST  THERE.'  The  audience  mistook  or 
pretended  to  mistake  his  meaning — 
the  word  '  bust '  conveying  to  their 
minds,  an  entirely  different  meaning  to 
what  he  desired  to  express,  namely : 
what  is  called  a  spree  or  jollification. 
The  shout  of  laughter  that  went  up  I 
shall  never  forget,  nor  the  puzzled  ex- 
pression of  the  Canon,  who  failed  to 
see  in  the  subject  of  his  remarks  any 
cause  for  merriment.  He  must  have 
concluded  that  we  were  the  most  rude 
or  the  most  ignorant  people  in  the 
world,  to  behave  in  so  light  a  way, 
when  so  grave  a  subject  was  being  al- 
luded to.  Well,  the  worthy  Canon 
himself  has  since  passed  away,  and  his 
hope  that  he  might  have  his  bust  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  almost  re- 
alized. A  tablet  bearing  his  name 
is  there. 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  found- 
ed, A.  D.  612,  by  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent.  On  its  site  were  four  churches 
that  were  all  successively  destroyed — 


the  last  in  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666.  The  present  church  is  capable 
of  holding  12,000  persons.  The  inte- 
rior is  much  more  imposing  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  exterior.  Here 
are  monuments  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
Nelson,  Cook,  Howe,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  other  notables.  There,  too,  are  the 
remains  of  Wellington,  and  fittingly 
those  of  its  architect.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

The  British  Museum  was  next  vi- 
sited. What  a  collection  of  curiosities  ! 
To  take  in  at  all  what  one  saw  there 
would  require  much  more  time  than 
1  had  at  my  disposal.  Everybody  was 
talking  about  Cleopatra's  Needle  which 
was  being  '  set  up '  in  one  of  the  streets 
of  the  city.  I  had  occasion  to  pass  it 
several  times  while  it  was  being  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  position.  There  was 
always  a  crowd  looking  on.  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  being  as  imposing  as  I  had 
expected.  After  being  buried  in  the 
sand  for  centuries  it  now  stands  on 
English  ground,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  skill  of  a  people  that  were  mighty 
long  ages  ago,  and  appropriately 
enough,  the  remains  of  the  Queen  of 
Egypt,  during  whose  reign  it  was 
fashioned,  are  in  the  same  great  city. 
In  the  Museum  is  pointed  out  Cleo- 
patra's mummy.  Where  is  Antony 
who  sacrificed  an  empire  for  her  sake  ? 
[To  he  continued.) 
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SET  in  this  stormy  Northern  sea. 
Queen  of  these  restless  fields  of  tide, 
England  !  what  shall  men  say  of  thee. 
Before  whose  feet  the  worlds  divide  I 

The  earth,  a  brittle  globe  of  glass. 
Lies  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand. 

And  through  its  heart  of  crystal  pass, 
Like  shadows  through  a  twilight  land, 


The  spears  of  crimson-suited  vinv, 

The  long  white-crested  waves  of  tight. 

And  all  the  deadly  fires  which  are 
The  torches  of  the  lords  of  Night. 

The  yellow  leopards,  strained  and  lean, 
The  treacherous  Russian  knows  so  well, 

With  gaping  blackened  jaws  are  seen 
Leap  through  the  hail  of  screaming  shell. 
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Tlie  strong  sea-lion  of  England's  wars 
Hiith  left  his  sapphire  cave  of  sea, 

To  battle  Avith  the  storm  that  mars 
The  star  of  England's  chivalry. 

The  brazen-throated  clarion  blows 
Across  the  Pathan's  reedy  fen, 

And  the  high  steeps  of  Indian  snows 
Shake  to  the  tread  of  armed  men. 

And  many  an  Afghan  chief,  who  lies 
Beneath  his  cool  pomegranate-trees, 

Clutches  his  sword  in  fierce  surmise 
When  on  the  mountain-side  he  sees 

The  fleet-foot  Marri  scont,  who  comes 
To  tell  how  he  hath  heard  afar 

The  measured  roll  of  English  drums 
Beat  at  the  gates  of  Kandahar. 

For  southern  wind  and  east  wind  meet 
Where,  girt  and  crowned  by  swonl  and 
fire, 

England  with  bare  and  bloody  feet 
Climbs  the  steep  road  of  wide  empire. 


O  lonely  Himalayan  height, 
Grey  pillar  of  the  Indian  sky. 

Where  saw'st  thou  last  in  clanging  fi^ 
Our  winged  dogs  of  Victory  ? 


ht 


The  almond  groves  of  Samarcand, 
Bokhara,  where  red  lilies  blow, 

And  Oxus,  by  whose  yellow  sand 

The  trrave  white-turbaned  merchants 


And  on  from  thence  to  Ispahan, 
The  gilded  garden  of  the  sun, 

Whence  the  long  dusty  caravan 
Brings  cedar  and  vermilion  ; 

And  that  dread  citj"  of  Cabool 

Set  at  the  mountain's  scarped  feet, 

Whose  marble  tanks  are  ever  full 
With  water  for  the  noonday  heat  : 

Where  through  the  narrow  straight  Ba- 
zaar 

A  little  maid  Circassian 
Is  led,  a  present  from  the  Czar 

Unto  some  old  and  bearded  Khan, — 

Here  have  our  wild  war-eagles  flown, 
And  flapped  wide  wings  in  fiery  fight ; 

But  the  sad  dove,  that  sits  alone 
In  England — she  hath  no  delight. 

In  vain  the  laughing  girl  will  lean 
To  greet  her  love  with  love-lit  eyes  : 

Down  in  some  treacherous  black  ravine, 
Clutching  his  flag,  the  dead  boy  lies. 


And  many  a  moon  and  sun  will  see 
The  lingering  wistful  children  wait 

To  climb  upon  their  father's  knee  ; 
And  in  each  house  made  desolate 

Pale  women,  who  have  lost  their  lord, 
Will  kiss  the  relics  of  the  slain — 

Some  tarnished  epaulette — someswoj'd — 
Poor  toys  to   soothe  such  anguished 
pain. 

For  not  in  (^uiet  English  fields 

Are  these,  our  brothers,  lain  to  rest, 

Where    we    might    deck    their    broken 
shields 
With  all  the  flowers  the  dead  love  best. 

For  some  are  by  the  Delhi  walla, 
And  many  in  the  Afghan  land. 

And  many  where  the  Ganges  falls 

Through  seven  mouths  of  shifting  sand. 

And  some  in  Russian  waters  lie. 
And  others  in  the  seas  which  are 

The  portals  to  the  East,  or  by 

The  wind-swept  heights  of  Trafalgar. 

O  wandering  graves  !    O  restless  sleep  ! 

O  silence  of  the  sunless  day  I 
O  still  ravine  !     O  stormy  deep  I 

Give  up   your  prey  !     Give  up  your 
prey  \ 

And  thou  whose  wounds  are  never  healed, 

Whose  weary  race  is  never  won, 
O  Cromwell's  England  !  must  thou  yield 
For  every  inch  of  ground  a  son  ] 

Go  !  crown  with  thorns  thy  gold-crowned 
head, 

Change  thy  glad  song  to  song  of  pain  ; 
Wind  and  wild  wave  have  got  thy  dead, 

And  will  not  yield  them  back  again. 

Wave  and  wild  wind  and  foreign  shore 
Possess  the  flower  of  English  land — 

Lips  that  thy  lips  shall  kiss  no  more, 
Hands  that  shall  never  clasp  thy  hand. 

What  profit  now  that  we  have  bound 
The  whole  round  world  with  nets  of 
gold. 

If  hidden  in  our  heart  is  found 
The  care  that  groweth  never  old  ? 

What  profit  that  our  galleys  ride. 
Pine-forest-like  on  every  main  ? 

Ruin  and  wreck  are  at  our  side, 
Grim  warders  of  the  House  of  pain. 
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Where  are  the   brave,  the   strong,  the 
fleet  ? 

Where  is  our  English  chivalry  ? 
Wild  grasses  are  their  burial-sheet, 

And  sobbing  waves  their  threnody. 

0  loved  ones  lying  far  away, 

What  words  of  love  can  dead  lips  send  ! 
()  wasted  dust  !     O  senseless  clay  ! 

Is  this  the  end  I     Is  this  the  end  ! 


Peace,  peace  !  we  wrong  the  noble  dead 
To  vex  their  solemn  slumber  so  ; 

Though  childless,  and  with  thorn-crown- 
ed head, 
Up  the  steep  road  must  England  go,. 

Yet  "when  this  tiery  web  is  spun. 

Her  watchmen  shall  descry  from  far 

The  young  Republic  like  a  sun 

Rise  from  these  crimson  seas  of  war. 
— Sdeded. 
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With  some  reflections  on  games  and  sports  generally. 


BY    JOHN    WHITE,    GODERICH. 


AN  extraordinary  amount  of  atten- 
tion is  given  now-a-days,  to 
sports  and  games  of  all  kinds.  '  Sport- 
ing papers'  innumerable  abound  and 
thrive  ;  even  the  sober  '  dailies'  appear 
to  have  gone  out  of  their  recognised 
province,  or,  at  least,  to  have  extended 
it,  in  devoting  whole  columns  to  the 
chronicling  of  feats  of  prowess  and  skill 
in  pastimes  of  nearly  every  description. 

Not  only  is  the  result  of  each  im- 
portant (?)  match  duly  announced  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  the 
preliminaries,  the  attendant  gossip 
and  rumour  relative  to  each,  are  dis- 
cussed, to  an  extent  endurable  only  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  par- 
ticular sport  or  game  so  amply  recorded. 

That  the  public  taste  is  largely  in 
this  direction  is  evident  from  the  avi- 
dity with  which  such  reports  are  read 
and  looked  for,  and  the  very  general 
and  regular  manner  in  which  they  are 
prepared  and  provided. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  is  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  beneficial,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  when  taken  in  moderation, 
in  proper  time  and  place,  with  due 
regard  for  the  capability  of  each  fihij- 
sique;  so  that  the  frame  will  not  be  over 
taxed,  or  the  powers  strained  beyond 
their  natural  capacity  to  bear  ;  but 
there  is  grave  danger  and  evil  also  in 
not  adhering  strictly  to  the  proper 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be 
followed,  and  the  limit  to  which  it 
should  be  indulged  in.  So  also  with 
sedentary  recreations  ;  while  they  may 
often  pleasantly  and  even  profitably 
release  the  mind  during  leisure  hours, 
if  used  in  moderation,  with  favourable 
associations  ;  when  they  are  allowed  to- 
engross  the  attention,  and  encroach 
upon  time  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
important  subjects,  they  inevitably 
tend  to  demoralize  and  destroy. 

Chess-j)layers  claim  for  their  favour- 
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ate,  that  it  is  the  '  king  of  games  ;' 
possibly  from  its  exceedingly  complex 
nature,  and  the  intense  hold  it  takes  of 
the  imagination  and  intellect  ;  but 
herein  lies  its  greatest  danger ;  since 
to  excel  in  it  requires  not  only  a  vast 
amount  of  practice  and  study,  but  a 
waste  of  more  time  than  should  pro- 
perly be  given ;  and  an  almost  com- 
plete surrender  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion. 

An  ardent  and  lively  imagination,  a 
temperament  bold  and  sanguine,  sound 
health  and  great  experience  in  the  mys- 
teries and  subtleties  of  the  game,  are 
all  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
fame  in  the  annals  of  chess.  Many  of 
its  votaries,  possessing  all  the  above 
•enumerated  qualifications,  but  lacking 
the  elements  requisite  for  the  pursuit 
of  some  higher  and  more  useful  calling, 
have  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the 
game,  devoting  to  its  practice  all  their 
■energies,  giving  up  their  best  days  to 
that  which  should,  at  least,  be  merely 
a  temporary  recreation. 

If  continued  and  persisted  in,  such 
•a  course  inevitably  leads  to  a  most 
deplorable  result.  Unfitted  for  healthy 
and  honourable  ];)ursuits  or  useful  oc- 
cupation of  any  kind,  the  infatuated 
devotee  of  this  most  engrossing  of  all 
sedentary  games,  becomes  a  prey  to  a 
species  of  mania  ;  his  nervous  system, 
overstrained  by  the  unnatural  excite- 
ment, his  affections  perverted,  will  sub- 
merged, his  health  becomes  seriously 
impaired,  and  he  breaks  down  prema- 
turely, too  often  becoming  a  mere 
wreck  of  his  former  self  ;  passing  into 
obscurity,  after  having,  perchance, 
achieved,  as  his  only  reward,  a  ques- 
tionable distinction  ;  his  vanity  flat- 
tered by  the  praise  and  admiration  of 
mistaken  friends,  by  whom  he  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  remem- 
bered with  mingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  contempt. 

The  picture  is  by  no  means  over- 
drawn, neither  are  such  cases  so  rare 
as  m'ght  be  siipposed  ;  all  the  large 
cities  furnish  numerous  such  examples, 
so  great  a  fascination  does  the  game 


and  its  associations  possess  for  ill  dis- 
ciplined minds,  with  a  Vjias  for  disease 
and  a  craving  for  unwholesome  and 
unnatural  excitement. 

The  centres  of  civilization  in  the  old 
world  and  on  this  continent  also,  at- 
tract a  class  of  men,  who  frequent 
chess-clubs  or  coffee-houses,  and  en- 
deavour to  improve  their  limited  or 
scanty  finances  by  a  mild  species  of 
gambling,  playing  chess  with  novices 
or  amateurs  for  a  small  stake  wagered 
on  each  game. 

These  are  the  '  professionals '  of 
chess,  and  they  are  nearly  always  suc- 
cessful, their  opponents  being  generally 
inferior,  both  in  skill  and  experience. 

How  contemptible  does  such  a  vo- 
cation appear  to  the  man  of  healthy  and 
active  intellect  who  is  following  a  use- 
ful and  honourable  career;  yet,  let  him 
cast  the  mantle  of  charity  even  upon 
these,  when  he  reflects  that  such  a  life 
may  be  the  outcome  of  oppression, 
weakness  or  misfortune,  and  forms  the 
pitiful  resource  from  dejection  or  des- 
pair of  minds  which  have  become  un- 
fitted for  higher  and  nobler  pleasures 
and  pursuits. 

The  foregoing  applies,  of  course, 
only  to  those  who  may  be  weak  and 
imprudent  enough  to  surrender  them- 
selves entirely  to  chess  ;  both  as  a  pro- 
fession and  amusement;  comparatively 
few  who  play  the  game  go  so  far  or 
sink  so  low  as  to  be  classed  among 
professional  chess-players.  Many  learn 
the  game,  who  never  indulge  in  its 
practice  to  an  unreasonable  extent, 
being  satisfied  with  an  occasional 
jyartie,  or  discovering  only  tedious  dif- 
ficulties or  wearying  distraction,  where 
others  describe  elegant  combination 
and  ingenious  strategy. 

Nervous  temperaments  are  afllicted 
after  its  practice  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  positions  which  have  arisen  in  i-e- 
cent  encounters,  interfering  with  the 
natural  rest,  and  disturbing  the  brain 
to  an  unwholesome  degree  ;  this  is  a 
very  frequent  form  of  attack,  and  has 
driven  numerous  would-be  disciples  of 
Caissa,  to   other   recreations.       Many 
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romantic  and  pleasing  incidents  are 
narrated  and  preserved  which  have 
been  associated  with  the  game,  more 
particularly  in  Eastern  lands,  where 
it  originated  and  is  still  largely  prac- 
tised. Several  of  these  incidents  are 
familiar  to  amateurs  generally,  and  it 
will  be  iinnecessary  further  to  describe 
them,  than  as  largely  partaking  of  the 
marvellous  and  supernatural. 

The  lover  who  is  brought  into  un- 
wonted proximity  to  the  fair  fingers 
of  his  Dulcinea  over  a  game,  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  retaining  pleasing  re- 
collections of  chess  ;  but  this  style  of 
game  is  seldom  played  according  to 
the  legitimate  and  recognised  rules, 
and  mt)st  frequently  subsides  into  a 
species  of  amusement  which  the  vete- 
rans of  the  chess-world  facetiously  and 
contemptuously  denominate  '  skittles  :' 
the  highly  essential  rule  of  '  touch  and 
move'  being  completely  ignored,  moves 
are  made  and  '  taken  back '  with  ridi- 
culous ease  and  frequency,  the  whole 
seance  being  conducted  in  utter  defi- 
ance of  all  the  laws  as  laid  down  by 
the  best-known  and  most  respected 
'  authorities.' 

The  couple  who  isolate  themselves 
by  pairing  off  for  chess  in  a  social 
gathering  are  not  in  harmony  with 
their  surroundings  ;  not  only  will  they 
most  likely  be  exposed  to  the  merry 
gibes  and  lively  banter  of  their  more 
healthily  occupied  friends,  but  their 
game  will  probably  be  subject  to  play- 
ful interruption  and  mildly-contemp- 
tuous criticism,  unfavourable  to  its 
expected  enjoyment,  and  rendering  im- 
possible the  concentration  which  its 
character  demands. 

Although  to  become  proficient  at 
chess,  undoubtedly  needs  quickness  of 
perception,  liveliness  of  imagination, 
and  even  genius  of  a  certain  kind 
among  its  other  requisites,  there  is 
no  more  general  mistake  concerning 
the  game  than  to  suppose  it  requires 
a  high  order  of  intellect ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  great  majority  of  its  de- 
votees, who  have  become  slaves  to  it 
in  a  manner,  are  men  whose  tastes  and 


habits  have  became  vitiated,  depraved 
or  debased,  and  whose  peculiarities 
and  eccentricities  become  more  marked 
as  they  advance  in  years  ;  whatever 
talent  or  ability  they  may  have  be- 
coming warped  or  blunted  by  its  mis- 
direction, and  finally  repressed  and 
destroyed  by  being  continually  con- 
fined and  exercised  within  one  narrow 
and  unwholesome  orbit. 

Among  many  notable  examples  of 
the  terrible  effects  of  intense  devotion 
to  the  game,  may  be  cited  the  case  of 
a  well-known  American  player,  who, 
some  years  ago,  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  his  matchless  skill,  cre- 
ating a  temporary  furore  during  his 
brief  career. 

Flushed  with  victories,  his  vanity,, 
flattered  by  the  plaudits  of  injudiciou.s- 
friends,  he  attempted  and  performed 
unrivalled  feats  of  skill  and  endur- 
ance, overtaxing  his  powers,  until  the- 
time  came  when,  the  necessity  for  his 
prodigious  efforts  being  over,  the  ex- 
citement which  had  sustained  him  sub- 
sided, and  there  came,  as  in  all  other 
similar  cases,  a  corresponding  period 
of  reaction  and  depression ;  the  ner- 
vous system,  strained  to  unnatural 
tension,  broke  down  entirely,  leaving 
the  physical  health  entirely  shattered 
and  the  intellect  enfeebled  and  be- 
clouded, a  prey  to  puerile  fears  and 
morbid  fancies,  quite  unfitted  for  any 
active  or  useful  occupation  or  profes- 
sion. 

A  still  more  injurious  form  of  the 
chess-fever,  comes  in  the  solitary  habit 
of  poring  for  hours  over  intricate  po- 
sitions and  problems,  than  which,  we 
know  of  no  study  so  calculated  to  en- 
ervate, depress,  and  unnerve  the  mind 
for  all  healthy  and  generous  sentiment 
and  action.  The  player  can,  at  least,^ 
enjoy  in  some  degree  the  warmth  of 
human  sympathy  or  applause  in  his 
defeats  or  victories,  and  retain  to 
some  extent  his  social  qualities  by  the 
companionship  ;  but  the  problematist 
has  not  even  this  to  commend  his  un- 
fortunate taste,  which  will  eventually 
overshadow  or  destroy  in  him  even  the 
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qualities  necessary  for  the  manlier  role 
of  a  jiractitioner. 

Among  numerous  other  celebrities 
in  the  world's  histoiy  who  exhibited  a 
passion  for  chess,  may  be  mentioned 
Charles  I.  of  England,  the  first  Napo- 
leon, Marshal  Saxe,  the  historian  Gib- 
bon ;  all  these  were  men  of  undoubted 
ability,  of  commanding  genius  ;  but 
their  foibles  and  eccentricities  were 
marked  in  a  like  degree,  and  in  each 
and  every  one  of  them  there  existed 
the  unwholesome  craving  for  intense 
intellectual  exercise  and  excitement 
which  this  game  seems  peculiarly  fitted 
to  provoke. 

The  calm,  well-balanced  mind,  ex- 
ercised to  a  legitimate  degree  in  peace- 
ful and  active  pursuits,  turns  from 
such  vicious  food  as  altogether  foreign 
to  its  nature  and  requirements,  pos- 
sessino;  suthcient  resources  of  a  stron- 
ger  and  higher  character  to  keep  it  in 
the  necessary  and  healthy  occupation. 

Another  objection  to  the  practice  of 
chess  remains  in  the  fact  that  tri- 
umph is  always  bought  at  the  expense 
of  an  opponent.  The  conclusion  of  a 
game  frequently  leaves  the  victor 
elated  and  jubilant,  but  the  vanquished 
suffers  a  humiliating  mortification, 
which  is  seldom  concealed  and  exhi- 
bits itself  in  a  variety  of  disagreeable 
manifestations,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  these  cases  occur ; 
very  few  players  being  able  to  sus- 
tain a  defeat  with  perfect  equanimity 
or  good-humoured  indifference.  So 
powerfully  are  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion excited  and  retained  that  chess 
forms,  without  doubt,  the  greatest 
trial  of  temper  of  any  sedentai-y  game 
played  merely  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  considerable 
money  stake  or  wager  of  any  kind. 
To  the  possessor  of  a  sensitive  and 
generous  mind,  the  above,  alone, might 
form  valid  cause  for  discontinuing  its 
practice  ;  unwilling  to  give  pain,  his 
pride  will  yet  revolt  from  admitting 
the  superiority  of  his  adversary,  which 
his  own    defeat    might   be    taken  to 


imply.  Chess  Clubs  are  too  often  the 
scene  of  numerous  petty  bickerings 
and  unseemlysquabbles,some  of  which 
partake  largely  of  the  ludicrous  ele- 
ment ;  whilst  others  extend  to  angry 
and  violent  wrangling  or  dispute. 
Rival  claimants  for  fame,  jealous  of 
each  other's  rej)utation  for  skill,  are 
also  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  criti- 
cisms which  may  be  passed  upon  their 
own  performances,  and  receive  gra- 
ciously whatever  flattery  or  praise 
may  fall  to  their  share  from  the  ad- 
miring spectators  ;  whilst  he  who  is 
almost  invariably  beaten,  comes  too 
often  to  feel  for  his  victorious  anta- 
gonist the  bitterest  hatred  and  deep- 
rooted  detestation. 

To  fix  an  average  for  the  duration 
of  a  game  is  an  utter  imj)ossibility  ;  as 
that  depends  partly  on  the  species  of 
opening  adopted,  and  largely  on  the 
temperament  and  style  of  the  players 
themselves. 

When  a  first-rate  or  '  professional' 
sits  down  with  an  amateur  or  novice, 
much  his  inferior  in  skill,  the  combat 
is  generally  over  in  a  few  minutes ; 
but  when  '  Greek  meets  Greek  '  then 
comes  the  '  tug  of  war'  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  anytime  from  two  to  four 
hours  will  almost  certainly  be  occu- 
pied in  the  encounter,  during  which 
time  the  attention  of  both  will  be 
closely  rivetted,  all  their  skill  em- 
ployed, and  powers  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most to  secure  a  victory.  It  may  also 
be  noticed  in  this  connection  that,  al- 
though chess  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  an  intellectual  game,  the 
possessor  of  the  sturdiest  and  most 
vigorous  physique  has  much  the  best 
chance  in  such  a  strife  as  this  ;  for, 
although  his  oj)ponent  may  be  quite 
equal  or  even  superior  in  skill,  the 
less  robust  frame  will  be  unable  to 
sustain  with  facility,  the  long-drawn 
concentration  and  tedium  of  the  con- 
flict ;  the  attention  will  begin  to  flag, 
or  the  perce])tive  faculties  to  be 
obscured  by  the  intolerable  strain, 
and  presently  he  makes  an  error  or 
slip,  generally  taken  advantage  of  by 
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his  fresher  antagonist  to  get  a  superior 
position,  which  eventually  terminates 
in  victory. 

I  )ifferent  altogether  is  the  efiect  of 
«uch  strife  as  this  to  that  which  fol- 
lows the  healthy  weariness  of  out  door 
exercise  and  amusement,  for  what 
may  justly  be  claimed  a  safety-valve 
for  exuberant  vitality,  predisposing 
to  sound  rest  and  sleep,  whilst  the 
former  leaves  instead  restlessness  and 
feverish  excitement. 

There  comes  a  period  in  the  lives  of 
many  blessed  with  redundant  health 
and  spirits,  when  the  youthful  frame 
seeks,  as  a  necessity,  its  further  de- 
velopment in  the  practice  of  siich 
games  as  cricket,  lacrosse,  baseball, 
itc,  or  in  sports  of  various  kinds  and 
feats  of  strength  and  skill. 

.Such  exercise  and  amusement  un- 
der the  genial  influence  of  fi-esh  air 
and  sunshine,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
1  jeneficial  in  every  way,  if  not  too  vio- 
lently pursued  ;  prudence  being  ob- 
served in  the  choice  of  associates,  and 
in  not  allowing  the  amusements  to 
become  mere  hobbies,  excluding  higher 
and  more  essential  pursuits  and  aspi- 
rations. 

A  very  common  danger,  however, 
with'games  of  all  kinds,  is  that  tliey  fre- 
quently bring  in  their  train  objection- 
able acquaintances,  '  the  professionals' 
of  each,  together  with  temptations  of 
various  kinds,  drinking,  gambling, 
i^'c.  The  evils  attendant  on  cards 
and  billiards  especially,  ai-e  innumer- 
able ;  the  former,  more  particularly, 
having  been  instrumental  in  the  ruin 
of  many,  who,  beginning,  perhap.s, 
with  an  apparently  harmless  game, 
among  a  few  friends  in  the  home 
circle,  have  sought  a  more  extended 
and  varied  acquaintance  with  it, 
eventually  finding  themselves  engulfed 
in  a  vortex  of  vice  and  crime,  from 
which  escape  seemed  impossible. 

It  is  the  first  element  of  evil  in  each 
and  every  game,  sport  or  amusement, 
which  should  be  carefully  shunned 
and  repressed  ;  for,  once  fostered  and 
pursued,    the    downward  tendency  is 


dangerously  easy  and  rapidly  progres- 
sive. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  dees  not  the 
question  arise  ; — would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  avoid  the  danger  by  abstaining 
altogether  from  recreations  having  in 
themselves  the  germ  of  evil  ;  particu- 
larly as  substitutes,  if  sought  for,  can 
always  be  found  more  entertaining 
and  more  instructive. 

In  the  last  century,  much  astonish- 
ment was  created  by  the  appearance 
of  one  or  two  celebrities  in  the  chess 
arena,  who  exhibited  their  powers  of 
conducting  two  or  three  games  '  blind- 
fold,' or  without  sight  of  board  or 
men.  Now-a.days  such  performances 
are  by  no  means  rare  ;  we  may  fre- 
quently hear  of  or  read  reports  of 
meetings  where  there  have  been  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  games  played 
simultaneously  in  this  way,  by  some 
one  who  possess  a  faculty  astonish- 
ing to  many  who  have  but  a  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  the  game. 

It  will  not  appear  so  difficult  or 
wonderful  when  we  reflect  that  there 
are  but  a  few  regular  •  openings  '  or 
ways  of  beginning  a  game  generally 
recognized  and  adopted  as  best ;  and 
that  each  of  these  has  its  distinctive 
features,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  a 
player  of  good  memory  and  constant 
piractice,  so  familiar  that  it  becomes 
comparatively  easy  for  him  to  recall 
the  answering  moves  either  in  attack 
or  defence.  Of  course,  great  powers 
of  concentration  will  be  required  to 
grasp  and  master  all  the  combinations 
as  such  a  game  or  games  advance  in 
complication,  and  the  brain  requires  to 
photograph  these  everchanging  fea- 
tures, retaining  each  succeeding  one 
until  the  conclusion. 

Such  feats  can  only  be  performed 
by  one  peculiarly  constituted  for  them, 
after  long  practice  and  study  ;  and, 
although  their  effects  may  not,  at  once, 
be  apparent,  can  never  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  individual  who  attempts 
them,  overstraining  his  powers  by  the 
long  sustained  and  unnatural  effort. 
The  so-called  master  of  the  game 
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is,  in  reality,  its  veriest  slave,  most  of 
his  thoughts  are  tinged  by  its  effects 
upon  his  mental  constitution,  and  he 
is  happiest  when  in  his  favourite 
haunt,  surrounded  1)y  its  feverish  at- 
mosph(U'e. 

A  limited  experience  may  claim  in 
favour  of  chess  that  it  is  only  a  quiet 
and  harmless  recreation,  with,  in  the 
main,  gentlemanly  associations  ; — to 
this,  we  reply  that  :  if  the  player's  de- 
meanour and  appearance  be  outwardly 
calm,  his  heart  and  brain  are  throbbing 
with  repressed  excitement,  ruinous  to 
sound  health.  In  regard  to  its  harm- 
less character,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  some  of  its  attendant  evils 
and  grave  dangers  ;  as  to  its  being  a 
recreation,  it  appears,  in  almost  every 
case,  to  be  a  severe  mental  eflFort  and 
labour;  and  finally,  that  its  tenden- 
cies are  nearly  always  mean  and  selfish. 


much  more  frequently  productive  of 
evil  than  of  good. 

To  those  who  begin  to  be  aware  of 
the  insidious  and  baneful  eflfects  of 
chess,  who  find  that  they  may  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  victims  to  its,  for 
them,  powerful  fascinations,  or,  of 
their  being  tempted  to  devote  to  it 
precious  time,  which  should  rightfully 
be  given  to  some  useful,  peaceful  and 
honourable  calling,  ordinary  pru- 
dence will  suggest  the  propriety  and 
absolute  necessity  of  its  being  aban- 
doned at  once  and  for  ever.  Multitudes 
of  young  men,  starting  in  life  with 
fair  prospects  and  average  abilities, 
unsuspicious  of  its  pernicious  effects,, 
have  been  led  away  to  become  com- 
pletely infatuated  by  it,  sinking  grad- 
ually into  a  career  terminating  oftersi 
in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
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THEY  kneel  above  me  on  the  altar  stairs, — 
High  priests,  round  whose  great  brows  the  diadem 

Of  song  flames  like  an  aureole  :   to  them 
The  high  gods  listen,  and  their  songs  are  prayers. 
And  those  flower-bordered  singing  robes  of  theirs 

Flow  down  unheeded  to  my  lowly  place 

So  near  that  I  may  kiss  the  radiant  hem, 
And  catch  immortal  fragrance  unawares. 

But  they  who  stand  so  high  in  heaven's  grace 
Chant  on,  in  such  a  rapt  inspired  madness, 

That  I  who  kneel  with  veiled  unlifted  face 

While  that  divinest  rain  of  music  swells. 
Dare  not  look  upward  with  wide  eyelids  bold, 
Lest  I  should  see  what  their  clear  eyes  behold — 

The  awful  place  where  perfect  Beauty  dwells, 
And  die  of  the  full  blaze  of  that  supremest  gladness. 
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BY    LL.B. 


TAKING    up    a    late    number    of 
Good  JVord.^  (for  July,  1 881 ),  I  find 
'  Reminiscences  of   the  High  Church 
Revival.   By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A.     Letter  vi.'     After  a  lengthy 
quotation  from  Dr.  Newman's  Apolo- 
gia ]}ro  vita  sua,  in   which   the   latter 
tells  how  he  came  to  have  certitude  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  a  whole  and 
the   '  Catholic  Church  '   as  its  present 
living  embodiment,   Mr.    Froude  pro- 
ceeds to  dilate   at  some   length  upon 
the  passage  quoted,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his   remarks,    to  give  the   reasons 
why  (to  use  his  own  expression)   '  he 
could  not  go  with  Dr.  Newman,  but 
px'eferred  to  steer  away  into  the  open 
ocean ' — an  ocean,  I  fear,  almost  bound- 
less and  islandless.      In  the  course  of 
his  comments,  Mr.  Froude  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which,   it  appears  to 
me,  is  calculated  to  convey,  especially 
to  unthinking  minds,  notions  i^adically 
opposed  to  what  I  am  convinced  are 
entitled  to  be  considered,  at  least,  as 
'  the  better   opinion  ' — and  these  re- 
garding not  alone  historical  facts,  but, 
moreover,  the  philosophical  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  them.     Here  is  the 
passage  to  which  I  refer  : 

'  Religious  knowledge  has  grown 
like  all  other  knowledge.  Partial 
truths  are  revealed  or  discovered. 
They  are  thought  to  be  whole  truths, 
and  are  consecrated  as  eternal  and 
complete.  We  learn  better  ;  we  find 
that  we  were  too  hasty,  and  had  mis- 
taken our  own  imagination  for  ascer- 
tained realities.  "  No  truth,  however 
sacred,"  Cardinal  Newman  says,  "  can 
stand  against  the  reason  in  the  long 
run,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  Pagan 
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world,  when  our  Lord  came,  the  last 
traces  of  the  religious  knowledge  of 
former  times  was  all  but  disappearing 
from  those  portions  of  the  world  where 
the  intellect  was  active  and  had  had  a 
career."  What  is  the  fact  ?  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
nations  certain  opinions  had  been 
formed  about  the  gods ;  and  certain 
religious  services  had  been  instituted. 
In  these  traditions  there  was  much 
that  was  grand  and  beautiful ;  there 
was  much,  also,  that  was  monstrous 
and  incredible.  As  civilization  deve- 
loped itself,  both  conscience  and  in 
tellect  protested  and  declared  that  the 
Pagan  theology  could  not  be  true.  If 
the  Olympian  gods  existed,  they  were 
not  beings  whom  it  was  possible  to 
reverence  ;  and,  the  established  creed 
having  broken  down,  men  were  left 
face  to  face  with  nature  to  learn  from 
fact  what  the  Divine  administration 
of  this  world  really  was.' 

Dr.  Newman  has  written  a  '  Theory 
of  Development,'  in  which  he  main- 
tains the  development  of  our  religious 
knowledge  :  do  not  Mr.  Froude's  open- 
ing words  seem  to  blend  harmoniously 
in  the  same  strain  %  These  two  writers 
differ  as  the  poles  ;  but  has  not  Mr. 
Froude  been  unwittingly  maintaining 
in  some  measure  his  adversary's  posi- 
tion ? — a  development  of  religious 
knowledge  ?  Let  us  cleai-ly  under- 
stand Mr.  Froude,  He  has  drawn  a 
general  proposition  from  particular 
ones.  He  is  combating  Dr.  Newman's 
views  with  respect  to  a  particular  re- 
ligion—  Christianity-  and  this  he  does 
by  deducing  from  the  history  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  nations  the  general 
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])roposition,  that  religious  knowledge 
develops,  and  then,  without  much 
apparent  ground,  placing  Christianity 
within  the  same  category.  But  1  must 
deny  the  correctness  of  his  view  of  the 
religions  of  Greece  and  Home.  Was 
their  history  one  of  development  1 
Was  it  not  rather  one  of  retrogres- 
sion 1  This  I  affirm,  and  to  convey 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  correct  view 
of  the  matter,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
make  use  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  '  Institutes 
of  Law,'  where  many  eminent  autho- 
lities  are  considered  and  quoted  (p. 
96). 

'  No  where,'  says  Miiller,  '  have 
we  seen  the  original  character  of 
the  worship  of  Zeus  as  the  God, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  later  times, 
the  Father  of  the  Gods,  as  the  God 
of  Gods,  drawn  with  so  sure  and 
powerful  a  hand  as  in  Welcker's  My- 
tJiology.  When  we  ascend  with  him 
to  the  most  distant  heights  of  Greek 
history,  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  Su- 
preme Being,  stands  before  us  as  a 
simple  fact.  Next  to  this  adoi-ation  of 
one  God,  the  Father  of  men,  we 
find  in  Greece  a  worship  of  nature. 
The  powers  of  nature  worshipped  as 
such  were  afterwards  changed  into 
a  family  of  gods,  of  which  Zeus  be- 
came the  King  and  Father.  This  third 
phase  is  what  is  generally  called  Greek 
mythology  ;  but  it  was  preceded  in 
time,  or  at  least  rendered  possible  in 
thought,  by  the  two  prior  conceptions, 
a  belief  in  a  supreme  God,  and  a  wor- 
ship of  the  powei's  of  nature.' 

The  same  remarks  are  indubitably 
true  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  and 
what  is  here  shown  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  religions  of  these  two 
nations  is,  by  Mr.  Lorimer,  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  weighty  authority, 
shown  also  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  oriental  religions.  If  these  views 
are  correct,  Mr.  Froude  has  based  his 
conclusion  of  a  growth  of  i-eligious 
knowledge  upon  false  premisses,  and 
the  facts  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is  to  say,  towards  a  re- 
trogression not  a  growth — a  develop- 


ment— of  religious  knowledge.  And 
coming  now  to  the  religion  which  we 
accept  as  true — as  divine — shall  we 
say  that  our  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity  have  grown  like  all 
other  knowledge ;  that  partial  truths 
were  revealed;  we  thought  them  whole 
truths,  and  consecrated  them  as  eter- 
nal and  complete  ;  but  now  we  have 
learned  better?  No.  Shall  we  not 
rather  believe  that  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith — were  '  once  (for  all)  delivered 
to  the  saints  ' — that  it  is  our  duty  to 
'  hold  fast '  that  '  form  of  sound  words,' 
that '  form  of  doctrine ' — that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  *  stand  in  the  ways  and  ask  for 
the  old  paths,'  where  is  the  good  way 
and  walk  therein,  recognising  that 
upon  us  have  '  the  ends  of  the  world 
come,'  that  is,  God  has  made  his  final 
revelation  to  man  ?  The  truths  re- 
vealed may  be  but  partial ;  we  do 
not  consecrate  them  as  eternal  and 
complete,  in  the  sense  Mr.  Froude 
means.  '  Now  I  know  in  part,  then 
(and  not  till  then)  shall  J  know  even 
as  I  am  known.'  Shortly :  '  What 
God  has  given  us  from  heaven  cannot 
be  improved  ;  what  man  discovers  for 
himself  does  admit  of  improvement ; 
we  follow  old  times  then  so  far  as  God 
has  spoken  in  them  ;  but  in  those  re- 
spects in  which  God  has  not  spoken 
in  them  we  are  not  bound  to  follow 
them.  Now  what  is  the  knowledge 
which  God  has  not  thought  fit  to  re- 
veal to  us  %  Knowledge  connected  xcith 
this  present  vorld.  All  this  we  are  left 
to  acquire  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  But 
let  us  turn  to  that  knowledge  which 
God  has  given,  and  which,  therefore, 
does  not  admit  of  improvement  by 
lapse  of  time  ;  that  is  religious  know- 
ledge.^ This  kind  of  knowledge,  then, 
as  knowledge,  it  must  be  insisted,  does 
not  grow.  Truths  have  been  revealed 
to  us  ;  though  transcending  our  rea- 
son, they  are  consonant  with  it  :  we 
apprehend  them  now  ;  we  shall  com- 
prehend them,  '  When  the  day  dawns 
and  the  shadows  flee  away.' 

And  here,  in  conclusion,  I  may  fit- 
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tingly  call  attention  to  a  fact  which 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, and  which  will,  perhaps,  enable 
my  readers  to  better  appreciate  my 
meaning  in  the  preceding  remarks  in- 
asmuch as  they  will  understand  more 
fully  from  what  point  of  view  I  have 
written.  The  fact  is  this  :  that  in  the 
''greeds  of  the  '  Catholic '  communion 
we  find  little  more  than  easily  appre- 
hended statements  of  historical  facts 


revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scriptures ; 
while  in  the  confessions  of  the  '  Pro- 
testant' communions  we  find  dogma, 
definitions  of  faith,  and  the  acceptance 
of  these  hard  and  fast  doctrinal  defin- 
nitions  made  the  conditions  of  com- 
munion. 

I  venture  to  disagree  with  much 
more  of  Mr.  Fi-oude's  letter,  but  space 
will  not  permit  of  my  now  lengthen- 
ing: these  remarks. 


PRIERE. 


l^Song.     Translated  from  the  French,  by  Go  wan  Lea  ;  Author  af  '  Translations  from 
the  German,'  '  Translations  from  the  French,^  ^Sonnets,'  tC-c.,  <£'c.] 


AH,  if  you  knew  how  I  deplore 
My  solitude  continually, 
Sometimes  before  my  cottage  door 
You  would  pass  by. 

If  you  but  knew  the  joy  I  took 
In  meeting  but  your  fleeting  glance, 
Up  to  my  window  you  would  look 
As  'twere  by  chance. 

If  you  but  knew  what  comfort  sweet 
My  heart  has  known  when  near  you  stood, 
You  could  not  hesitate  to  meet — 
No  sister  would. 


If  you  but  knew  what  I  could  tell — 

My  love,  and  if  you  knew  the  hoic, — 

I  almost  think,  perhaps, — that — well- 

You'd  enter  now. 
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BY    THE    IIOX.    SIR    FRANCIS    IIINCKS,    K.C..M.O 


IN  a  contribution  to  the  Caxadian 
Monthly  for  August,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Norris  has  renewed  the   expres- 
sion of  his  '  detestation  as  a  Canadian' 
of  the  political  position  of  his  country. 
He  had  previously,  in  the  number  for 
June,  made   a  new  effort  to  convince 
hiscountrymen,  that  the  Independence 
scheme,  which  he   had  unsuccessfully 
advocated,    about  six   years  ago,  was 
worthy   of  support.       The    ostensible 
object  of  the  second  article  is  to  com- 
plain that  '  freedom  of   discussion'  is 
not    tolerated    in    Canada,     in    other 
words,    that   leading  public   journals 
refuse  the  use  of  their  columns  to  an 
advocate  of  revolution,  leaving  him  to 
inculcate  his  views   by  other  means. 
I  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the    '  Political  Destiny   of 
Canada'  with  a  much  more  formidable 
antagonist  than  Mr.  William  Norris, 
and  i  have  failed  to  discover  in  the 
various  papers    contributed   by    that 
gentleman  even  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  arguments  which  I  have  adduced 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  revolu- 
tionists, whether  advocates  of  Annex- 
ation, or  of  what  in  my  judgment  is 
the  more  indefensible  scheme,  of  Inde- 
pendence.   Under  these  circumstances 
I  should  not   have  felt    called  on  to 
notice  Mr.  Norris'  late  papei-s,  had  he 
not  gone  out   of  his  way  to   make  a 
most  unwarrantable  personal  attack  on 
me,  which  I  shall  very  briefly  dispose 
of.     Mr.  Norris  insinuates  that  I  re- 
main   in    Canada   to  earn  a  pension 
by  advocating  Imperialism.     Having 
adopted  Canada  as   my  country  fifty 
years  ago,    I  venture   to   think   that 
my   claim    to  give  expression   to  my 


opinions   is  quite  as  good   as  that  of 
Mr.  William  Norris,  or  any  of  his  co- 
revolutionists.     I  cannot  imagine  that. 
Mr.  Norris   is  so  deplorably  ignorant 
as  to  be  unaware,  that  the  recipient 
of  a  pension,  conferred  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, on  a  class  of  public  servants 
for  special    services    rendered    to  the 
Crown,  is  just  as  independent  in  the 
advocacy  of  opinions  as   any  other  in- 
dividual    in   the   community.      I    am 
charged  by  Mr.  Norris  with  *  endeav- 
ouring to  suppress  necessary  freedom 
of  discussion.'     The  advocates  of  revo- 
lution entertain  peculiar  views  regard- 
ing '  freedom  of  discussion,'  as  I  have 
more  than  once   pointed  out.     There 
is  perfect  freedom  of  the  press  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  propagandists  of  annexa- 
tion and  independence  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  endeavour  to 
make  converts  to  their  views,  happily, 
having  reference  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, without  any  appreciable  success. 
When,  however,  the  fallacy  of  the  ar- 
guments of  such   writei's  is  exposed^ 
there  is  at  once  a  cry  of  interference 
with  the  '  freedom  of  discussion.'     It 
is  charged  against  me  by  Mr.  Norris, 
that    '  I  mounted   into   power  on  the 
strength  of  my  liberalism,'  the  obvious 
meaning  of  which  is  that  I  am  incon- 
sistent in  not   adopting  the  views  of 
Mr.  William  Norris.      If  I  had  felt  it 
my  duty  to  change  my  political  views,^ 
I  would  have  had  no  ditficulty  in  find- 
ing   precedents   for    doing  so  in   the 
English  history  of  our  own  times,  but 
I    am    unaware    that,  during  a   long 
public   career,    I   have   ever  modified 
my  views  on  any  question  of   import- 
ance.    Referring  to  the  opinions   of 
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another  writer,  whom  he  charges  with 
*'  taking  the  role  of  a  party  man  and 
defending  his  leaders/  Mr.  I^orris 
proceeds  ;  '  he  does  this  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Sir  Francis  Hincks.'  This 
remark  I  must  acknowledge  my  ina- 
bility to  comprehend,  and  I  can  only 
reply,  that  having  long  since  entirely 
withdrawn  from  party  connection,  it 
is  inapplicable  to  me.  So  much  for 
the  pei'sonal  attack. 

Mr.  Norris  is  one  of  those  advocates 
of  change,  who  feel  aggrieved  at  being 
described   as  an   annexationist.    I  am 
not  unaware,  that  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished  in   187-3,  Mr.  Norris   declared 
that  '  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States  are,  in  a  great  mea.sure, 
one  of  the   main  sources  of  the  wide- 
spread immorality  which  prevails.   The 
doctrine  of   universal  suftrage  is  held 
by  Canadians  generally,  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  most  of  it  ;  but  the 
fault  or  evil  lies  deeper.'     Elsewhere 
in   the   same   pamphlet,   referring  to 
universal  sufiVage,  Mr.  Norris  declai-ed 
that  '  at  present  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  to  be  the  source  of  most  of  the 
corruption   which  is  eating  into   the 
heart  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
threatens  at  no  distant  day  to  engulf 
the  whole  nation.'     Mr.    Norris  like- 
wise drew   attention   to   a    '  material 
difference  in   the  institutions  of   the 
two  countries,'  owing  to   '  the  nature 
of  their  administrations   and   govern-    , 
ments,'  and  he  maintained  that  '  the 
susceptibility  of    the    government  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by 
their    representatives,    which    is    the 
main    characteristic    of    the    English 
system  of  government,  is  entirely  want- 
ing in    that    of   the  United    States.' 
Again,  '  The  conti-ast  between  the  Ca- 
nadian and  American  governments  in 
this  respect   is  striking  and  very  un- 
favourable to  the  latter.      Under  the 
Canadian  system,  the  Executive  is  con- 
stantly under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple and  susceptible  to  their  will.'     I 
must  confess  that  the  impression  left 
on  my  mind,  after  a  careful  i)erusal  of 
Mr.  Norris'  pamphlet  of  1875,  was  that 


the  author,  having  a  decided  repuf^- 
nance,  as  well  to  Universal  Suffrage  as 
to  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  was  so  apprehensive 
that  Canada  would  inevitably  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  neighlwuring  Republic, 
that  he  had  reluctantly  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  her  only  safe- 
guard was  in  Independence.  He  de- 
clared that  Independence  would  create 
a  nationality,  which  would  unite  the 
people  as  one  man  against  all  encroach- 
ments by  the  United  States,  and  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
country  by  that  power.  Nothing  but 
independence  can  ever  avert  this  mis- 
fortune, which,  like  a  black  cloud,  con- 
tinually overhangs  the  countrv.' 

The  independence,  of  which  Mr.  ISTor- 
ris  has  constituted  himself  the  special 
'    champion,  he  has  himself  candidly  ad- 
mitted, would  have  to  be  maintained 
by  external  influence.  After  referring 
to    several    of   the    European    States, 
whose  independence  is   sustained  by 
the  policy  of  the  greater  powers,  Mr. 
Norris  proceeds  to  state  :  '  The  inde- 
pendence of  Canada  must  be  sustained, 
if  granted,  by  similar  means.'  Strange 
to  relate,  Mr.  Norris,  who  writes  in  a 
tone  of  decided  hostility  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, appears  to  have  no  doubt  that  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  the 
independence   of   Canada,  at  the  con- 
stant   risk  of  war  with  the  adjoinino- 
Republic.    The  danger  to  which  Great 
Britain  is  liable,  owing  to  its  connec- 
tion with  Canada,  has  not  unfrequent- 
ly  led   to  expressions  of   opinion,   as 
well  by  leading  statesmen,  as  by  influ- 
ential public  journals,  that  it  might  be 
her   interest  that  the  subsisting  con- 
nection, which  is  believed  by  many,  if 
not  by  Mr.  Norris,  to  be  most  benefi- 
cial  to    Canada,  should   be   dissolved. 
Mr.    Norris  has  not  failed  to   remind 
the  readers  of  his  pamphlet,  that  the 
London   Times  met  the  unreasonable 
complaints  of    some    Canadians,  that 
Great  Britain  had  sacrificed  their  in- 
terests by  consenting  to  the  Treaty  of 
^Yashington,    with    the    petulant   re- 
tort,   '  Take  up  your  freedom,    your 
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days  of  apprenticeship  are  over.'  Not- 
withstanding these  complaints  and  re- 
torts, no  ineoiber  of  either  the  Impe- 
rial or  Dominion  Parliament  has  ven- 
tured to  propose  the  dissolution  of  the 
connection  ;  and  Mr.  Norris  has  him- 
self candidly  admitted  that  his  scheme 
of  independence  is  disapproved  of  by 
'  the  great  body  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple.' It  is  almost  amusing  to  i-ead  on 
one  page  of  Mr.  Norris'  i)amphlet  his 
denunciation  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  on  another,  his  assurance 
that  Great  Britain  would,  out  of  mere 
generosity,  ixndertake  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  the  ungrateful  people 
■who  had  voluntarily  severed  a  connec- 
tion, all  the  advantages  arising  from 
which  were  derived  by  them.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Norris  describes  the  English  Commis- 
sioners as  '  four  foreigners,  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
for  their  own  country,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Canada,'  adding,  'independence,  and 
independence  alone,  will  put  an  effec- 
tual stop  to  this  spoliation ;  without 
it,  it  will  continue.'  Then  it  is  affirmed 
that  Canada  was  made  to  contribute 
to  the  Alabama  losses,  a  statement 
which  contains  about  as  much  truth  as 
the  previous  one,  that  '  the  Colonial 
Government  received  an  intimation  to 
move  for  a  settlement  of  what  is 
known  as  the  headland  question.'  One 
party  in  the  country,  according  to  Mr. 
Norris,  '  submitted  to  the  most  galling 
Downing  Street  slavery  with  seeming 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.'  This  is  not 
a  description  of  old  times,  but  'after 
responsible  government  was  conceded.' 
It  is  said  that  '  one  chief  clerk  can 
govern  Canada  now,  whereas,  before 
Confederation,  it  took  four  or  five.'  I 
might  cite  many  more  extracts  to  prove 
that  the  animus  of  Mi-.  William  Nor- 
ris towards  Great  Britain  is  anything 
but  what  might  be  expected  from  one 
who  boldly  claims  at  her  hands  no  less 
a  favour  than  the  '  guarantee  of  her 
independence.' 

No   one,  I  imagine,  can  draw  any 
other   conclusion,    after    reading   the 


chapter  in  ISTr.  Norris's  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, '  Could  Canada  support  Inde- 
pendence % '  than  that  he  was  convinced 
that  without  a  guarantee  from  Great 
Britain,  her  absorption  by  the  Uniteds 
States  would  be  her  '  manifest  destiny." 
Poor  England  !  Her  reward  for  con- 
ferring on  Canada  practical  independ- 
ence, and  relieving  her  from  a  vast 
number  of  obligations  incident  there- 
to, is  to  be  told  that,  '  if  above  all,  it 
was  England,  which  initiated  and  en- 
couraged Canadian  nationality,  then 
England  would  guarantee  Canadian 
independence,  otherwise  she  would  be 
false  to  that  career  which,  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  has  made  her  re- 
spected by  the  world  as  the  first  nation, 
not  only  in  power  but  in  honour,  and 
the  respect  with  which  she  regards  and 
fulfils  all  her  obligations.  This  guaran- 
tee would  not  cost  England  much.' 
The  foregoing  passage  is  by  no  mean& 
consistent  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
author's  comments  on  England's  treat- 
ment of  Canada  ;  but  I  need  not  pur- 
sue that  branch  of  the  subject.  Know- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
separation  of  Canada  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, no  such  guarantee  as  Mr.  Norris 
has  suggested  would  be  given,  I  have 
felt  myself  warranted  in  declaring  the 
independence  scheme  of  Mr.  Norris 
even  more  indefensible  than  the  other 
revolutionary  project  of  annexation. 

I  confess  that  the  passages  that  I 
have  already  cited  from  Mr.  Norris's 
pamphlet  of  1875  led  me  to  believe 
that  he  was  attached  to  monarchical 
institutions,  although  I  have  never 
seen  any  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of 
maintaining  them  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence. Believing,  as  I  do,  that 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  must  be  the 
adoption  of  Kepublican  institutions,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  maintain  two 
distinct  federal  republics  on  the  same 
continent,  with  the  necessary  addi- 
tions of  sepai-ate  armies,  navies,  dip- 
lomatists, and  customs  officers.  Mr. 
Norris  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  those,. 
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favourable  to  revolution,  who  advo- 
cates independence  in  preference  to 
annexation,  and  he  seems  to  admit 
that  those  '  on  the  Canada  side,'  as  he 
terms  his  adherents,  if  he  really  has 
any,  are  '  young,  foolish  and  en- 
thusiastic,' an  opinion  in  which  he 
will  find  many  to  agree  with  him.  It 
is  true  that  he  characterizes  me  as  'an 
eftete  publicist '  and  '  a  politician  of  a 
past  generation,'  but  he  must  surely 
be  aware  that  I  am  by  no  means  sin- 
gular in  my  opinions.  I  have  just 
been  reading  a  lecture  recently  de- 
livered in  Manchester  by  the  Rev.  A. 
J.  Bray,  of  Montreal,  who  is  certainly 
neither  '  effete  '  nor  of  a  '  past  genera- 
tion,' and  I  tind  that  he  assured  his 
audience  that  '  wherever  the  British 
flag  is  unfurled,  there  are  no  people 
more  loyal  to  the  institutions  and 
Queen  of  England,  than  the  Cana- 
dians.' I  fear  very  much  that  Mr. 
Norris  has  imbibed  even  more  ad- 
vanced views  than  he  held  in  1875, 
for  I  tind  in  one  of  his  recent  contri- 
butions that  he  looks  on  *  universal 
suffrage '  as  a  question  '  in  the  near 
future'  in  England,  and  that  'when 
it  comes,  as  come  it  will,  the  monar 
chy  will  not  last  long,'  indeed  he  al- 
most fixes  the  time  fur  the  revolution, 
for  he  savs,  '  there  may  not  be  a 
crowned  king  in  Britain  itself  twenty 
years  hence.  The  French  Republic  is 
silently  honeycombing  all  the  monar- 
chies in  Europe.'  I  have  perhaps 
dwelt  too  long  on  Mr.  Noriis's  vision- 
ary projects,  and  I  have  had  other 
opportunities  of  discussing  the  griev- 
ances of  which  he  complains.  There 
is,  however,  one  topic  which  he  has 
introduced,  and  on  which  I  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  judging 
from  the  tone  of  the  press,  that  he 
holds  opinions  that  are  very  prevalent. 
He  observes  : —  '  The  power  of  confer- 
ring titles  and  imperial  rewards  on 
colonists  will  be  found  always  detri- 
mental to  Canada,  not  only  in  the 
making  of  treaties,  but  in  less  import- 
ant affairs.  Canadian  legislators  will 
constantly  have  their  eyes  turned  to 


see  what  may  influence  Downing 
Street  to  bestow  them,  not  to  what 
the  interests  of  Canada  require.'  I 
have  never  before  seen  the  objection 
to  '  imperial  rewards  '  stated  so  offen- 
sively, but  I  admit  that,  in  many  in- 
fluential quarters,  a  good  deal  of  jea- 
lousy has  been  manifested  as  to  the 
conferring  of  titles.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  living  in  Canada  precisely  in 
the  same  position  as  myself,  as  regards 
this  question.  The  orders  conferred 
on  me,  on  two  different  occasions,  were 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  in 
other  colonies  of  the  Empire,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  my  Canadian  jjublic  service, 
I  received  for  it  no  special  recognition. 
I  can,  therefore,  discuss  the  question, 
as  regards  Canada,  with  strict  impar- 
tiality. For  a  long  period  of  year.", 
England,  like  nearly  all  European 
States,  has  deemed  it  sound  policy  to 
reward  public  services — civil,  military, 
and  naval — by  admission  to  orders  of 
merit,  established  by  statutes  of  the 
Crown,  and  limited  as  to  the  number 
of  admissions.  The  memorable  reply 
of  Loi'd  Kelson  before  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  to  those  who  implored  him 
to  throw  off"  his  decorations,  so  as  not 
to  be  a  mark  for  the  sharp-shooters  of 
the  enemy, — 'In  honour  I  gained  them, 
in  honour  I  will  die  in  them,' — is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  value  set  upon  deco- 
rations for  merit  by  all  classes,  from  the 
recipient  of  the  Victoria  Cross  down 
to  the  young  girl  who  is  proud  of  the 
decollation  of  a  ribbon,  as  a  reward  for 
proficiency  or  good  conduct.  I  know 
of  no  great  state  without  an  order  of 
merit  but  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  singular,  that  in  no  country 
are  titles  of  distinction  so  prevalent. 
The  titles  of  Honourable,  Judge,  Gen- 
eral, and  Colonel  are  so  common,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  an  individual  who 
is  not  addressed  by  one  of  them.  Re- 
publican France  has  not  abolished  the 
national  orders  of  merit.  In  process 
of  time,  as  the  Indian  Empire  and  the 
Colonies  became  more  important,  and 
as  the  United  Kingdom  itself  increased 
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in  po[)ulation,  it  was   found  that  the 
long    establislied    order  of    the  Bath 
did   not    afford   room     for   all    those 
whose    public  services   were    deemed 
worthy  of  recognition.     It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  establish  a  new 
order  of   merit,  '  The  Star  of  India,' 
and  to  extend  to  the  colonies  generally, 
the  old  order  of    St.  Michael  and  St, 
George,    which   had   previously    been 
conferred  in  recognition   of  services, 
rendered   in    Malta   and    the   Ionian 
Islands.     In  the  year  1868,  new  stat- 
utes were  enacted,  authorizing  admis- 
sion to  the  order  of  St.  Michael   and 
St,  George,  of  such  persons  'as  may 
have  held,   or    shall    hereafter    hold, 
high  and    confidential  offices,   or  may 
render  extraordinary  and    important 
services  to  us,  as  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  relation  to  any 
of  our    colonial  possessions,    or  who 
ma)''  become  eminently  distinguished 
therein  by  their  talents,   merits,  vir- 
tues, loyalty  or  services.'     I  presume 
that  tlie  most  pronounced  advocate  of 
revolution  would  hardly  object  to  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  m3rit  for 
colonial  services,  and  I  have  not  failed 
to  remaik  that  although  there  were, 
on   the  occasion  of   the  Queen's  last 
bii'thday,    a  considerable    number  of 
promotions,    and    admissions    to    the 
order  of  St.   Michael  and  St.  George, 
outside  of    Canada,  no  complaint  on 
the  subject  has  been  made  from  any 
other  colony  of   the    Euipii-e.      I   can 
well  imagine  the  storm  of  indignation 
that    would   have   raged    among    Mr. 
Norris   and    his  '  young,  foolish    and 
enthusiastic'    friends,    if   the  statute 
had  contained  the  words    '  excepting 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,'  immediately 
after   '  in  relation  to  any  of  our  colo- 
nial possessions,'  and  yet  that  would 
be  the  proper  mode  of  giving  eflfect  to 
the    wiohes  of    the    authors   of    the 
thoughtless    criticisms    which      have 
been  made  on  the  subject.     As  to  the 
jiersons    selected,    the    responsibility 
must  necessarily  rest  on  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  who  natur- 
allv  must    be    influenced,    as  regards 


Canadian  appointments,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Do- 
minion. When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  three  classes  of 
the  order,  for  all  the  colonies,  are  re- 
spectively 25,  60  and  100,  there  need 
by  little  danger  of  admissions  ex- 
cept for  merit.  The  other  colonies 
would  doubtless,  have  no  objection 
to  the  exclusion  of  Canadians  from 
the  order,  and  if  rumour  is  to  be 
Vjelieved,  instances  have  occurred  of 
Canadians  declining  to  be  members  of 
an  Order,  of  which  the  Queen  herself 
and  several  of  the  Royal  family  are 
members.  I  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  last  subject,  which  is 
only  incidentally  noticed  by  Mr.  Nor- 
ris,  in  the  quotation  which  I  have 
given.  I  may,  however, call  attention 
to  his  insinuation  that  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  may  have  been  influenced 
in  his  conduct  as  a  Commissioner  at 
^Yashington  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  rank  of  K.C.B.,  which  had  actually 
been  conferred  on  him  several  years 
previously,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices as  Chairman  of  the  Delegates 
who  had  charge  of  the  Confederation 
measure. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  very  extraordinary 
views  entertained  by  Mr.  Norris  on 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  but 
if  there  are  any  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, even  among  the  '  young,  fool- 
ish and  enthusiastic,'  with  whom  Mr. 
Norris  is  proud  to  be  associated,  who 
look  to  that  gentleman  as  their  leader, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  his  very  peculiar  views  on 
these  present-time  public  questions. 
He  professes  great  admiration  for  the 
'National  Policy,'  and  approves  of  the 
Pacific  Kailway,  and  thinks  that  *  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise  to 
Canadians  how  it  is  that  any  party 
can  be  found  to  oppose  them.'  Dr. 
Cannifl"  having  defended  the  National 
Policy,  Mr.  Norris  remarks,  '  it  can 
only  be  said  that  it  will  be  a  small 
business  defending  what  no  one  at- 
tacks,' and  this  is  published    at  the 
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very  time  that  Mr.  Blake  and  several  , 
of  his  friends  were  engaged  in  expos-  ! 
ing  the  demerits  of  the  very  measures 
of  which  Mr.  Norris  approves.  But, 
says  Mr.  Norris,  '  the  Liberal  party 
must  be  educated,'  and  the  sooner  they 
set  about  it  '  the  sooner  will  they  re- 
turn to  power.'  The  whole  political 
disquisition  is  simply  a  mass  of  incon- 
sistency. 

To  conclude,  I  need  not  discuss  the   ; 


questions  of  Imperial  Federa-tion,  or 
Annexation,  both  of  which  schemes 
have  been  unequivocally  condemned 
by  Mr.  ISTorris,  and,  as  he  has  himself 
admitted  that,  without  Great  Britain's 
guarantee,  Canada  could  not  maintain 
her  independence,  and  as  there  is  not 
the  most  remote  probability  that  such 
guarantee  would  be  given,  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  Mr. 
Norris's  papers. 


THIS   HARP   IS   MUTE. 


A  MELODY. 


BY  T.  H.  F. 


'  Oh  .'  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still .' ' 


THIS  harp  is  mute  ;  the  fairy  hand 
That  touched  its  magic  chords  of  old. 
Hath  vanished,  and  it  lieth  now 
As  silent,  still,  and  cold. 

Its  strings  are  broken,  and  the  voice 
That  once  to  their's  sweet  music  kept. 

Like  the  hushed  tones  of  this  lone  harp. 
In  silence  long  hath  slept. 

This  heart  is  dead,  to  it  alike 
Is  pain  or  pleasure,  joy  or  woe  ; 

The  voice  is  still  that  thrilled  its  chords. 
To  rapture's  wildest  glow. 

Within  this  heart,  but  now  its  urn. 
Where  fires  of  passion  uncontrolled 

Once  burned,  the  ashes  now  repose — - 
No  marble  half  so  cold. 


Without  a  hope,  without  a  fear. 
Pleasure  and  pain  alike  are  fled 

What  is  there  left  to  fear  or  hope, 
If  love  itself  be  dead  ? 
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Yet  sometimes  on  the  whispering  gale, 
And  sometimes  o'er  the  murmuring  sea, 

Like  cadence  of  a  dying  strain, 
A  tone  comes  back  to  me. 

And  oft  when  to  the  moonlit  wave 
The  evening  zephyr  whispers  low, 

Methinks  that  I  can  hear  therein, 
A  voice  of  long  ago. 

This  heart  is  dead  ;  for  her  it  lived  ; 

With  her  it  died  ;  therein  no  more 
Shall  passion  or  shall  grief  revive, 

For  ever,  ever  more. 
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BY    SAMUEL    TIIOMPSON,     TOROXTO. 


(III.) 


CHAPTER    XX. 

A    JOURXEY    TO    TORONTO. 

TO  make  my  narrative  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  times  of  which  I  am  about  to 
write,  I  must  revert  briefly  to  the 
year  1834.  During  that  year  I  made 
my  first  business  visit  to  Toronto,  then 
newly  erected  into  a  city.  As  the 
journey  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  our  facilities  for  travelling  in 
those  days,  I  shall  describe  it. 

I  left  our  shanty  in  Sunnidale  in 
the  bright  early  morning,  equipped 
only  with  an  umbrella  and  a  blue  bag, 
such  as  is  usually  carried  by  lawyers, 
containing    some  articles  of   clothing. 


The  first  three  or  four  miles  of  the  road 
lay  over  felled  trees  cut  into  logs,  but 
not  hauled  out  of  the  way.  To  step  or 
jump  over  these  logs  every  few  feet 
may  be  amusing  enough  by  way  of 
sport,  but  it  becomes  not  a  little  tire- 
some when  repeated  mile  after  mile, 
with  scarcely  any  intermission,  and 
without  the  stimulus  of  compan- 
ionship. After  getting  into  a  better 
cleared  road,  the  chief  difiiculty  lay 
with  the  imperfectly  '  stubbed  '  under- 
brush and  the  frequency  of  cradle- 
holes — that  is,  hollows  caused  by  up- 
turned roots — -in  roughly  timbered 
land.  This  kind  of  travelling  continued 
till  mid-day,  when  I  got  a  substantial 
dinner  and  a  boisterous  welcome  from 
my  old  friend   Root  and   his   family. 
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He  had  a  pretty  little  daughter  by  this 
time. 

An  hour's  rest,  and  an  easy  walk  of 
seven  miles  to  Barrie,  were  pleasant 
enough,  in  spite  of  stumps  and  hollows. 
At  Barrie  I  met  with  more  friends, 
who  would  have  had  me  remain  there 
for  the  night  ;  but  time  was  too  valu- 
able. So  on  I  trudged,  skirting  round 
the  sandy  beach  of  beautiful  Kempen- 
feldt  Bay,  and  into  the  thick  dark 
woods  of  Innisfil,  where  the  road  was 
a  mere  brushed  track,  easily  missed  in 
the  twilight,  and  very  muddy  from  re- 
cent rains.  Making  all  the  expedition 
in  my  power,  I  sped  on  towards 
Clement's  tavern,  then  the  only 
hostelry  between  Barrie  and  Brad- 
ford, and  situated  close  to  the  height 
of  land  whence  arise,  in  a  single  held, 
the  sources  of  various  streams  flowing 
into  the  Nottawasaga,  the  Holland, 
and  the  Credit  Rivei's.  But  rain  came 
on,  and  the  road  became  a  succession 
of  water-holes  so  deep  that  1  all  but 
lost  my  boots,  and,  moreover,  it  was  so 
dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
along  logs  laid  by  the  roadside,  which 
was  the  local  custom  in  daylight. 

I  felt  myself  in  a  dilemma.  To  go 
forward  or  backward  seemed  equally 
unpromising.  I  had  often  spent  nights 
in  the  bush,  with  or  without  a  wigwam, 
and  the  thought  of  danger  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me.  Suddenly  I  recollected 
that  about  half  a  mile  back  I  had 
passed  a  newly-chopped  and  partially- 
logged  clearing,  and  that  there  might 
possibly  be  workmen  still  about.  So 
I  returned  to  the  place,  and  shouted 
for  assistance ;  but  no  person  was 
within  hearing.  There  was,  however, 
a  small  log  hut,  about  six  feet  square, 
which  the  axe-men  had  roughly  put  up 
for  protection  from  the  rain,  and  in  it 
had  left  some  fire  still  burning.  I  was 
glad  enough  to  secure  even  so  poor  a 
shelter  as  this.  Everything  was  wet. 
I  was  without  supper,  and  very  tired 
after  thirty  miles'  walk.  But  I  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  :  col- 
lected plenty  of  half-consumed  brands 
from    the    still    blazing    log-heaps,  to 


keep  up  some  warmth  during  the 
night,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  round 
logs  that  had  been  used  for  seats,  to 
sleep  as  best  I  might. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  there  arose  from  the  woods, 
first  a  sharp  snapping  bark,  answered 
by  a  single  yelp  ;  then  two  or  three 
yells  at  intervals.  Again  a  silence, 
lasting  perhaps  five  minutes.  This 
kept  on,  the  noise  increasing  in  fre- 
quency, and  coming  nearer  and  again 
nearer,  until  it  became  impossible  to 
mistake  it  for  aught  but  the  howling 
of  wolves.  The  clearing  might  be  five 
or  six  acres.  Scattered  over  it  were 
partially  or  wholly  burnt  log  heaps. 
I  knew  that  wolves  would  not  be 
likely  to  venture  amongst  the  tires, 
and  that  I  was  practically  safe.  But 
the  position  was  not  pleasant,  and  I 
should  have  preferred  a  bed  at  Cle- 
ment's, as  a  matter  of  choice.  I,  how- 
ever, kept  up  my  fire  very  assiduously, 
and  the  evil  brutes  continued  their 
concert  of  fiendish  discords — some- 
times remaining  silent  for  a  time,  and 
anon  bursting  into  a  full  chorus  for- 
tlsslmo—ioY  many  long,  long  hours, 
until  the  glad  beams  of  morning  peeped 
through  the  trees,  and  the  sky  grew 
brighter  and  brighter  ;  when  the 
wolves  ceased  their  st-renade,  and  I 
fell  fast  asleep,  with  my  damp  um- 
brella for  a  pillow. 

With  the  advancing  day,  I  awoke, 
stiffened  in  every  joint,  and  very  hun- 
gry. A  few  minutes'  walk  on  my  road 
showed  me  a  distant  opening  iu  the 
woods,  towards  which  I  hastened,  and 
found  a  new  shanty,  inhabited  by  a 
good-natured  settler  and  his  family, 
from  whom  1  got  some  breakfast,  for 
which  they  would  accept  nothing  but 
thanks.  They  had  lately  been  much 
troubled,  they  said,  with  wolves  about 
their  cattle  sheds  at  night. 

From  thence  I  proceeded  to  Bradford , 
fifteen  miles,  by  a  road  interlaced  with 
pine  roots,  with  deep  water-holes  be- 
tween, and  so  desperately  rugged  as  to 
defy  any  wheeled  vehicle  biit  an  ox-cart 
to  struggle  over  it.     Here  my  troubles 
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ended  for  the  present.  jNIr.  Thomas 
Drury,  of  that  village,  had  been  in 
partnership  with  a  cousin  of  my  own, 
as  brewers,  at  Mile  End,  London.  His 
hospitable  reception,  and  a  good  night's 
I'epose,  made  me  forget  pi-evious  dis- 
comforts, and  I  went  on  my  way  next 
morning  with  a  light  heart,  carrying 
with  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
man  of  whom  I  had  occasionally  heard 
in  the  bush,  one  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie. 

The  day's  journey  by  way  of  Yonge 
Street  was  easily  accomplished  by 
stage — an  old-fashioned  conveyance 
enough,  swung  on  leather  straps,  and 
subject  to  tremendous  jerks  from  loose 
stones  on  the  rough  road,  innocent  of 
Macadam,  and  full  of  the  deepest  ruts. 
A  fellow-passenger,  by  way  of  encour- 
agement, told  me  how  an  old  man,  a 
few  weeks  before,  had  been  jolted  so 
violently  against  the  roof,  as  to  leave 
marks  of  his  blood  there,  which,  being 
not  uncommon,  were  left  unheeded  for 
days.  My  friend  advised  me  to  keep 
on  my  hat,  which  I  had  laid  aside  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  I 
was  not  slow  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Arrived  in  town,  my  first  business 
Avas  to  seek  out  Mr.  William  Hawkins, 
well-known  in  those  days  as  an  eminent 
provincial  land  surveyor.  I  found  him 
at  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  New- 
gate (now  Adelaide)  street,  two  or 
three  dooi's  west  of  Bay  Street.  He 
was  living  as  a  private  boarder  with 
an  English  family;  and,  at  his  friendly 
intercession,  I  was  admitted  to  the 
same  privilege.  The  home  was  that 
of  ]Mi-.  H.  C.  Todd,  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons.  With  them,  I  continued  to 
reside  as  often  as  I  visited  Toronto, 
and  for  long  after  I  became  a  citizen. 
That  I  spent  there  many  happy  days, 
among  kind  and  considerate  friends, 
numbers  of  my  readers  will  be  well  as- 
sured when  I  mention,  that  the  two 
boys  were  Alfred  and  Alpheus  Todd, 
the  one  loved  and  lamented  as  the  late 
Clerk  of  Committees  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons — the  other  widely 
known  in  Europe  and  America,  as  the 


present    Librarian   of    the   Dominion 
Parliament. 

My  stay  in  Toronto  on  that  occa- 
sion was  very  brief.  To  wait  upon 
the  Chief  Emigrant  Agent  for  instruc- 
tions about  road-making  in  Sunnidale  ; 
to  make  a  few  small  purchases  of  cloth- 
ing and  tea  ;  and  to  start  back  again, 
without  loss  of  time,  were  matters  of 
course.  One  thing,  however,  I  found 
time  to  do,  which  had  more  bearing 
upon  this  narrative,  and  that  was,  to 
present  Mr.  Drui-y's  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  William  L.  iSIackenzie, 
M.P.P.,atliisi)rinting-otticeon  I  think 
Hospital  Street.  I  had  often  seen 
copies,  in  the  bush,  of  the  Colonial 
Advocate,  as  well  as  of  the  Courier 
and  Gazette  newspapers,  but  had  the 
faintest  possible  idea  of  Canadian 
politics.  The  letter  was  from  one 
whose  hospitality  Mackenzie  had  ex- 
perienced for  weeks  in  London,  and 
consequently  I  felt  certain  of  a  cour- 
teous reception.  Without  descending 
from  the  high  stool  he  used  at  his  desk, 
he  received  the  letter,  read  it,  looked 
at  me  frigidly,  and  said  in  his  singular, 
harsh  Dundee  dialect  :  '  We  must  look 
after  our  own  people  before  doing  any- 
thing for  strangers.'  Mr.  Drury  had 
told  him  that  I  wished  to  know  if  there 
was  any  opening  for  proof-readers  in 
Toronto.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  myself  ostracized  as  a  stranger 
in  a  British  colony,  but,  having  other 
views,  thought  no  more  of  the  circum- 
stance at  the  time. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  Mackenzie,  which 
was  related  to  me  by  one  who  was  on 
the  spot  when  it  happened.  In  1820, 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Montreal  from 
Scotland,  he  got  an  engagement  as 
chain-bearer  on  the  survey  of  the  La- 
chine  canal.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  surveying  party,  as  usual  at  noon, 
sat  down  on  a  grassy  bank  to  eat  their 
dinner.  They  had  been  thus  occupied 
for  half  an  hour,  and  were  getting 
ready  for  a  smoke,  when  the  new 
chain-bearer  suddenly  jumped  up  with 
an  exclamation,  '  Now,  boys,  time  for 
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work  !  we  mustn't  waste  the  govern- 
ment money  ! '  The  consequence  of 
which  ill-timed  outburst  was  his  prompt 
dismissal  from  the  service. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SOME    GLIMPSES  OF  UPPER  CAXADIAX 
POLITICS. 

IN  thecourseof  theyearslS3.'3,-'6  and 
'7,  I  made  many  journeys  to  Tor- 
onto, sometimes  wholly  on  foot,  some- 
times partly  by  steamboat  and  stage. 
I  became  very  intimate  with  the  Todd 
family  and  connections,  which  included 
Mrs.  Todd's  brother,  William  P.  Pat- 
rick, then,  and  long  afterwards,  Clerk  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  his  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Morrison, 
M.P.P.  ;  Thomas  Vaux,  Accountant 
of  the  Legislature ;  Caleb  Hopkins, 
M.P.P.,for  Halton;  William  H.  Doel, 
brewer  ;  William  C.  Keele,  attorney, 
and  their  families.  Nearly  all  these 
persons  were,  or  had  been,  zealous  ad- 
mirers of  W.  L.  Mackenzie's  political 
course.  And  the  same  thing  must  be 
said  of  my  friend  Mr.  Drury,  of  Brad- 
ford ;  his  sister  married  Edwai'd  Hen- 
derson, merchant  tailor,  of  King  Street 
West,  whose  father,  E.  T.  Hender- 
son, was  well  known  amongst  Mac 
kenzie's  supporters.  It  was  his  cot- 
tage on  Yonge  Street  (near  what  is 
now  Gloucester  Street),  at  which  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  i^arty  used  often 
to  meet  in  council.  The  house  stood 
in  an  orchard,  well  fenced,  and  was 
then  very  rural  and  secluded  from  ob- 
servation. 

Amongst  all  these  really  estimable 
people,  and  at  their  houses,  nothing 
of  course  was  heard  disparaging  to  the 
reformers  of  that  day,  and  their  active 
leader.  My  own  political  prejudices 
also  were  in  his  favour.  And  so  mat- 
ters went  on  until  the  arrival,  in  1835, 
of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, when  we,  in  the 
bush,  began  to  hear  of  violent  strug- 


gles between  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  supported  by  the  Legislative 
Council  on  the  other.  Each  political 
party,  by  turns,  had  had  its  successes 
and  reverses  at  the  polls.  In  18i?5,  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  was  Tory  ; 
in  1826,  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards, a  Reform  majority  was  elected  ; 
in  1831,  again,  Toryism  was  success- 
ful ;  in  1835,  the  balance  veered  over 
to  the  popular  side  once  more,  by  a 
majority  only  of  four.  This  majority^ 
led  by  Mackenzie,  refused  to  pass  the 
supplies  ;  whereupon.  Sir  Francis  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  by  dissolving  the 
Parliament. 

What  were  the  precise  grounds  of 
difference  in  principle  between  the 
opposing  parties,  did  not  very  clearly 
appear  to  us  in  the  bush.  Sir  Francis 
Head  had  no  power  to  grant  'Res- 
ponsible Government '  as  it  has  since 
been  interpreted.  On  each  side  there 
were  friends  and  opponents  of  that 
system.  Among  Tories,  Ogle  R.  Gowan^ 
Charles  F.  Fothergill,  and  others,  ad- 
vocated a  responsible  ministry,  and 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
'  Family  Compact.'  On  the  Reform 
side  were  ranged  such  men  as  Marshall 
S.  Bidwell  and  Dr.  Rolph,  who  pre- 
ferred American  Republicanism,  in 
which  '  Responsible  Government'  was 
and  is  utterly  unknown.  We  conse- 
cjuently  found  it  hard  to  understand 
the  party  cries  of  the  day.  But  we 
began  to  perceive  that  there  was  a 
Republican  bias  on  one  hand,  contend- 
ing with  a  Monarchical  leaning  on 
the  other  ;  and  we  had  come  to  Can- 
ada, as  had  most  well-informed  immi- 
grants, expressly  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
Republicanism,  and  to  preserve  our 
British  constitutional  heritage  intact. 

When  therefore  Sir  Francis  Head 
threw  himself  with  great  energy  into 
the  electoral  arena,  when  he  bade  the 
foes  of  the  Empire  'come  if  they  dare ! ' 
when  he  called  upon  th-e  '  United 
Empire  Loyalists,' — men,  who  in  1770 
had  thrown  away  their  all,  rather  than 
accept  an  alien  rule — to  vindicate  once 
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more  their  right  to  choose  whom  they 
would  follow,  King  or  President— when 
he  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  making  himself  at  home  in 
the  farm-houses,  and  calling  upon  fa- 
thers and  husVjands  and  sons  to  stand 
up  for  their  hearths,  and  their  old  tra- 
ditions of  honour  and  fealty  to  the 
Crown,  it  would  have  been  sti-ange  in- 
deed had  he  failed. 

The  next  House  of  Assembly,  elected 
in  1838,  contained  a  majority  of  twen- 
ty-six to  fourteen  in  favour  of  Sir  F.  B. 
Head's  policy.  This  precipitated  mat- 
ters. Had  Mnckenzie  been  capable  of 
enduring  defeat  with  a  good  grace ; 
had  he  restrained  his  natural  irri- 
tability of  temper,  and  kept  his 
skirts  cautiously  clear  of  all  contact 
with  men  of  Republican  aspirations, 
he  might  and  probably  would  have 
recovered  his  position  as  a  parliamen- 
tary leader,  and  died  an  honoured  and 
very  likely  even  a  titled  veteran  !  But 
he  became  frantic  with  choler  and  dis- 
appointment, and  rushed  headlong  into 
the  most  passionate  extremes,  which 
ended  in  making  him  a  mere  cat's- 
l>aw  in  the  hands  of  cunning  schemers, 
who  did  not  fail,  after  their  manner, 
to  disavow  their  own  handiwork  when 
it  had  ceased  to  serve  their  purposes. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TORONTO  DURING  THE  REBELLION. 

IN  November,  1837, 1  had  travelled 
to  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  permanent  employment  in  the 
city,  and  meant  to  return  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  to  spend  my  last 
Christmas  in  the  woods.  But  the  fates 
and  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had  de- 
cided otherwise.  I  was  staying  for  a 
few  days  with  my  friend  Joseph  Heu- 
ghen,  the  London  hairdresser  men- 
tioned as  a  fellow-passenger  on  board 
the  Asia,  whose  name  will  be  familiar 
to  most  Toronto  citizens  of  that  day. 
His  shop  was  near  Ridout's  hardware- 


store,  on  King  Street,  at  the  corner  of 
Yonge  Street.     On  Sunday,  the  3rd, 
we  heard  that  armed  men  were  assem- 
bling  at    the  Holland   Landing    and 
Newmarket   to  attack  the  city,  and 
that  lists  of  houses  to  be  burned  by 
them  were  in  the  hands  of  their  lead- 
ers ;  that  Samuel  Lount,  blacksmith, 
had  been  manufacturing  pikes  at  the 
Landing  for  their  use  ;  that    two  or 
three   persons   had    been    warned    by 
friends  in  the  secret  to  sell  theirhouses, 
or  to  l^ave  the  city,  or  to  look  for 
startling  changes  of  some  sort.      Then 
it  was  known  that  a  quantity  of  arms 
and    a   couple    of  cannon  were   being 
brought  from  the  garrison,  and  stored 
in  the  covered  way  under  the  old  City 
Hall.     Every  idle  report  was  eagerly 
caught  up,  and  magnified  a  hundred- 
fold.  But  the  burthen  of  all  invariably 
was,   an    expected    invasion    by  the 
Yankees  to  drive    all  loyalists    from 
Canada.   In  this  way  rumour  followed 
rumour,  all  business  ceased,  and  every- 
body listened  anxiously  for  the  next 
alarm.     At  length  it  came  in  earnest. 
At  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  night, 
the  4th  of  December,  every  bell  in  the 
city  was  set  ringing,   occasional  gun- 
shots   were    fired,    by  accident   as  it 
turned  out,  but  none  the  less  startling 
to  nervous  people ;    a  confused  mur- 
mur arose  in    the    streets,  becoming 
louder   every    minute  ;  presently  the 
sound  of  a  horse's   hoofs  was   heard, 
echoing   loudly  along   Yonge   Street. 
With  others  I  hurried  out,  and  found 
at  Ridout's   corner   a   horseman,  who 
proved  to  be  Alderman  John  Powell, 
who  told'  his  breathless  listeners,  how 
he  had  been  stopped  beyond  the  Yonge 
Street  toll-gate,  two  miles  out,  by  Mac- 
kenzie and  Anderson  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  rebels  in  arras  ;  how  he  had 
shot  Anderson  and  missed  Mackenzie; 
how  he  had  dodged  behind  a  log  when 
pursued  ;  and  had  finally  got  into  town 
by  the  College  Avenue. 

There  was  but  little  sleep  iri  Toronto 
that  night,  and  next  day  everything 
was  uproar  and  excitement,  heighten- 
ed by  the  news  that  Col.  Moodie,  of 
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Riclimond  Hill,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
army,  who  was  determined  to  force 
his  way  through  the  armed  bodies  of 
rebels,  to  bring  tidings  of  the  rising  to 
the  Government  in  Toronto,  had  been 
shot  down  and  inhumanly  left  to 
bleed  to  death  at  Montgomery's  tavern. 
The  flames  and  smoke  from  Dr. 
Home's  house  at  Eosedale,  were  visi- 
ble all  over  the  city  ;  it  had  been  fired  i 
in  the  presence  of  Mackenzie  in  person, 
in  retaliation,  it  was  said,  for  the  re- 
fusal of  discount  by  the  Bink  of 
Upper  Canada,  of  which  Dr.  Home 
was  cashier.  The  ruins  of  the  still- 
burning  building  were  visited  by  hun-  j 
dreds  of  citizens,  and  added  greatly  to  j 
the  excitement  and  exasperation  of 
the  hour.  By-and-by  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin  and  Dr.  John 
Rolph  had  been  sent,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  learn  the  wants  of  the  insur- 
gents. Many  citizens  accompanied  the 
party  at  a  little  distance.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  in  itself  a  delightful  novelty, 
and  the  street  urchins  cheered  vocife- 
rously, scudding  away  at  the  smallest 
alarm.  Arrived  at  the  toll-gate,  there 
were  waiting  outside  Mackenzie,  Lount, 
Oibson,  Fletcher  and  other  leaders, 
with  a  couple  of  hundred  of  their  men. 
In  reply  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
message  of  inquiry,  as  to  what  was 
wanted,  the  answer  was  '  Independ- 
ence, and  a  convention  to  arrange 
details,'  which  i-ather  compendious 
demand,  being  reported  to  Sir  Francis, 
was  at  once  rejected.  So  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  tight. 

Mackenzie  did  his  best  to  induce  his 
men  to  advance  on  the  city  that  even- 
ing ;  but  as  most  of  his  followers  had 
been  led  to  expect  that  there  would  be 
no  resistance,  and  no  bloodshed,  they 
were  shocked  and  discouraged  by  Col. 
Moodie's  death,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Anderson  and  one  or  two  others.  A 
picket  of  volunteers  under  Co).  Jarvis, 
tired  on  them,  when  not  far  within  the 
toll-gate,  killing  one  and  wounding  two 
other.s,  and  retired  still  firing.  After 
this  the  insurgents  lost  all  confidence, 
and   even    threatened    to  shoot  3Iac- 


kenzie  himself,  for  I'eproaching  them 
with  cowardice.  A  farmer  living  by 
the  roadside  told  me  at  the  time,  that 
while  a  detachment  of  rebels  were 
marching  southwards  down  the  hill 
since  known  as  Mount  Pleasant,  they 
saw  a  waggon-load  of  cordwood  stand- 
ing on  the  opposite  rise,  and  that  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  piece  of  artillery 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  or 
canister,  these  brave  warriors  leaped 
the  fences  right  and  left  like  squir- 
rels, and  could  by  no  effort  of  their 
officers  be  induced  again  to  advance. 

By  this  time  the  principal  buildings 
in  the  city — the  City  Hall,  Upper 
Canada  Bank,  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Osgoode  Hall,  the  Government 
House,  the  Canada  Company's  office, 
and  many  private  dwellings  and  shops, 
were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  bar- 
ricading the  windows  and  doors  with 
two-inch  plank,  loopholed  for  mus- 
ketry; and  the  city  bore  a  rather 
formidable  appearance.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  distributed  to  all 
householders  who  chose  to  accept 
them.  I  remember  well  the  trepida- 
tion with  which  my  friend  Heughen 
shrank  from  touching  the  musket  that 
was  held  out  for  his  acceptance  ;  and 
the  outspoken  indignation  of  the  mili- 
tia sergeant,  whose  proffer  of  the  fire- 
arm was  declined.  The  poor  hair- 
dresser told  me  afterwards,  that  many 
of  his  customers  were  rebels,  and  that 
he  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  patronage. 

The  same  evening  came  Mr.  Speaker 
McNab,  with  a  steamer  from  Hamil- 
ton, bringing  sixty  of  the  '  men  of 
Gore.'  It  was  an  inspiriting  thing  to  see 
these  fine  fellows  land  on  the  wharf, 
bright  and  fresh  from  their  short  voy- 
age, and  full  of  zeal  and  loyalty.  The 
ringing  cheers  they  sent  forth  were 
re-echoed  with  interest  by  the  towns- 
men. From  Scarborough  also,  marched 
in  a  party  of  militia,  under  Captain 
McLean. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  a  lady, 
still  living,  was  travelling  by  stage 
from  Streetsville,  on  her  way  through 
Toronto  to  Cornwall,  having  with  her 
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a  largo  trunk  of  new  clotliing  pre- 
pared for  a  long  visit  to  Ler  relatives. 
Very  awkwardly  for  her,  Mackenzie 
had  started,  at  the  head  of  a  few  men, 
from  Yonge  Htreet  across  to  Dundas 
Street,  to  stop  the  stage  and  capture 
the  mails,  so  as  to  intercept  news  of 
Dr.  Duncomhe's  rising  in  the  London 
District.  Not  content  with  seizing 
the  mail-bags  and  all  the  money  they 
contained,  Mackenzie  himself,  pistol 
in  hand,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  poor  woman's  portmanteau,  and 
carried  it  off  bodily.  It  was  asserted 
at  the  time  that  he  only  succeeded  in 
evading  capture  a  few  days  after,  at 
Oakville,  by  disguising  himself  in 
woman's  clothes,  which  may  explain 
his  raid  upon  the  lady's  waixlrobe ; 
for  which,  I  believe,  she  failed  to  get 
any  compensation  whatsoever  under 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Act.  This  lady 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  John  F. 
Rogers,  who  was  my  partner  in  busi- 
ness for  several  subsequent  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
Wednesday,  parties  of  men  aiTived 
from  Niagara,  Hamilton,  Oakville, 
Port  Credit,  and  other  places,  in  great- 
er or  less  numbers — many  of  them 
Orangemen,  delighted  with  their  new 
occupation.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  thus  enabled  to  vacate  the  City 
Hall  and  take  up  his  head  quarters  io 
the  Parliament  Buildings  ;  and  before 
night  as  many  as  tifteen  hundred  vol- 
unteers were  armed  and  partially 
drilled.  Among  them  were  a  number 
of  Mackenzie's  former  supporters, 
with  their  sons  and  relatives,  now 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  man,  and 
utterly  alienated  by  his  declared  re- 
publicanism. 

Next  morning  followed  the  '  Battle 
of  Gallows  Hill,'  or,  as  it  might  more 
fitly  be  styled,  the  '  Skirmish  of  Mont- 
gomery's Farm.'  Being  a  stranger  in 
the  city,  I  had  not  then  formally  vol- 
unteered, but  took  upon  myself  to  ac- 
company tha  advancing  force,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  something  to  do, 
either  as  a  volunteer  or  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  should  an  opening  oc- 


cur.    The  main  body,  led  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis himself,  with  Colonels  Fitzgibbon 
and   McNab  as    Adjutants,    marched 
by  Yonge  Street,  and  consisted  of  six 
hundred  men  with  two  guns;  while  twO' 
other   bodies,  of   two  hundred   and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men, respectively, 
headed  by  Colonels  W.  Chisholm  and 
S.  P.   Jarvis,   advanced  by  bye-roads 
and  fields  on  the  east  and  on  the  west 
of  Yonge  Street.     Nothing  was  seen 
of  the  enemy  till  within  half-a-mile  of 
Montgomery's  tavern.     The  road  was 
there  bordei'ed  on  the  west  side  by  pine 
woods,  from  whence  dropping  rifle-shots, 
began  to   be  heard,    which   were  an- 
swered by  the  louder  muskets  of  the 
militia.     Presently  our  artillery  open- 
ed their  hoarse  throats,  and  the  wood& 
rang  with  strong  reverberations.  Splin- 
ters were  dashed  from  the  trees,  threa- 
tening, and  I   believe  causing,  worse- 
mischief  than  the  shots  themselves.   It 
is  said  that  this  kind  of   skirmishing 
continued  for  half-an-hour — to  me  it 
seemed  but  a  few  minutes.     As  the 
militia    advanced,      their    opponents 
melted  away.     Parties  of  volunteers 
dashed  over  the  fences  and   into  the 
woods,  shouting  and  firing  as  they  ran. 
Two  or  three  wounded  men  of  both 
parties  were  lifted  tenderly  into  carts 
and  sent  off  to  the  city  to  be  placed  in 
hospital.     Others  lay  bleeding  by  the 
road-side — rebels  by  their  rustic  cloth- 
ing ;    their    wounds  were   bound   up, 
and  they  were  removed  in  their  turn. 
Soon  a  movement  was  visible  through 
the  smoke,  on  the   hill  fronting  the 
tavern,    where   some   tali  pines  were 
then  standing.     I  could  see  there  two 
or  three  hundred   men,  now  firing  ir- 
regularly at  the  advancing  loyalists  ;. 
now  swaying  to  and  fro  without  any 
appai'ent  design.   Some  horsemen  were 
among  them,  who  seemed  to  act  more 
as  scouts  than  as  leaders. 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  tavern  itself.  TwO' 
or  three  balls  were  seen  to  strike  and 
pass  through  it.  A  ci'owd  of  men 
rushed  from  the  doors,  and  scatter- 
ed   wildly   in    a    northerly  direction. 
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Those  on  the  hill  wavered,  receded 
under  shelter  of  the  undulating  land, 
and  then  fled  like  their  fellows.  Their 
horsemen  took  the  side-road  westward, 
and  were  pursued,  but  not  in  time  to 
prevent  their  escape.  Had  our  right 
•and  left  wings  kept  pace  with  the 
main  body,  the  whole  insurgent  force 
must  have  been  captvired. 

Sir  Francis  halted  his  men  opposite 
the  tavern,  and  gave  the  word  to  de- 
molish the  building,  by  way  of  a  severe 
lesson  to  the  disaflfected.  This  was 
promptly  done  by  firing  the  furniture 
in  the  iower  rooms,  and  presently  thick 
•clouds  of  smoke  and  vivid  flames  burst 
from  doors  and  windows.  The  bat- 
talion next  moved  on  to  perform  the 
same  service  at  Gibson's  house,  three 
■or  four  miles  further  north.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken  in  the  pursuit, 
all  of  whom  Sir  Francis  released,  after 
admonishing  them  tobe  better  subjects 
in  future.  The  march  back  to  Toronto 
was  very  leisurely  executed,  seveial  of 
the  mounted  officers  carrying  dead 
pigs  and  geese  slung  across  their  sad- 
dle-bows as  trophies  of  victory. 

Next  day,  volunteers  for  the  city 
guard  were  called  for,  and  among  them 
I  was  regularly  enrolled  and  placed 
under  pay,  at  three  shillings  and  nine 
pence  per  diem.  My  captain  was 
Oeorge  Percival  Ridout ;  and  his  bro- 
ther, Joseph  D.  Ridout,  was  lieuten- 
ant. Our  company  was  duly  drilled 
at  the  City  Hall,  and  continued  to  do 
<laty  as  long  as  their  services  were  re- 
quired, which  was  about  three  weeks. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  being 
stationed  at  the  Don  Bridge  to  look 
out  for  a  second  visit  from  Peter 
Matthews's  band  of  rebels,  eighty  of 
whom  had  attempted  to  burn  the 
bridge,  and  succeeded  in  burning  three 
adjoining  houses  ;  also,  of  being  for- 
gotten, and  kept  there  without  food  or 
relief  throughout  a  bitter  cold  winter's 
night  and  morning.  Also,  of  doing 
duty  as  sentry  over  poor  old  Colonel 
Van  Egmond,  a  Dutch  officer  who 
had  served  under  Napoleon  I.,  and 
who  was  grievously  sick  from  expo- 
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sure  in  the  woods  and  confinement  in 
gaol,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  died. 
Another  day,  I  was  placed,  as  one  of 
a  corporal's  guard,  in  charge  of  Less- 
lie's  stationery  and  drug-store,  and 
found  there  a  saucy  little  shop-boy, 
who  has  since  developed  into  the 
portly  person  of  Alderman  Baxter, 
now  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  our  city 
notabilities.  The  guards  and  the  guard- 
ed were  on  the  best  of  terms.  We 
were  treated  with  much  hospitalitv  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lesslie,  late  Postmaster  of 
Toronto,  and  have  all  been  excellent 
friends  ever  since.  Our  corporal,  I 
ought  to  say,  was  Anthony  Blachford, 
since  a  well-known  and  respected 
citizen. 

Those  were  exciting  times  in  Toron- 
to. The  day  after  the  battle,  six  hun- 
dred men  of  Simcoe,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dewson,  came 
marching  down  Yonge  Street,  headed 
by  Highland  pipers,  playing  the  na- 
tional pibroch.  In  their  ranks,  I  first 
saw  Hugh  Scobie,  a  stalwart  Scots- 
man, afterwards  known  as  publisher 
of  the  British  Colonist  newspaper. 
With  this  party  were  brought  in  sixty 
prisoners,  tied  to  a  long  rope,  most  of 
whom  were  afterwards  I'eleased  on 
parole. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  entered 
the  volunteers  from  the  Newcastle 
District,  who  had  marched  the  whole 
distance  from  Brockville,  under  the 
command,  I  think,  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ogle  R.  Gowan.  They  were 
a  fine  body  of  men,  and  in  the  highest 
spirits  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  with 
the  young   Queen  Victoria's  enemies. 

A  great  sensation  was  created  when 
the  leaders  who  had  been  arrested 
after  the  battle,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mor- 
rison, John  G.  Parker,  and  two  others, 
I  think  the  Messrs.  James  and  William 
Lesslie,  preceded  by  a  loaded  cannon 
pointed  towards  the  prisoners,  were 
marched  along  King  Street  to  the 
Common  Jail,  which  is  the  same  build- 
ing now  occupied  as  Yoik  Chambers, 
at  the  corner  of  Toronto  and  Court 
Streets.     The  Court  House  stood,  and 
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still  stands,  converted  into  shops  and 
offices,  on  Church  Street ;  between  the 
two  was  an  open  common  which  was 
used  in  those  days  as  the  place  of 
public  executions.  It  was  here  that, 
on  the  12th  of  April  following,  I  wit- 
nessed, with  great  sorrow,  the  execu- 
tion of  Samuel  Lount  and  Peter  Mat- 
thews, two  of  the  principal  rebel 
leaders. 

Sir  F.  B.  Head  had  then  left  the 
Pi'ovince. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    VICTOR    AND    THE  VANQUISHED. 

IT  is  now  forty-three  years  since  the 
last  act  of  the  rebellion  was  con- 
summated, by  the  defeat  of  Dun- 
combe's  party  in  the  London  district, 
the  punishment  of  Sutherland's  bri- 
gands at  Windsor,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  steamer  Caroline  and  dispersal 
of  the  discreditable  niffians,  of  whom 
their  '  president,'  Mackenzie,  was 
heartily  sick,  at  Navy  Island.  None 
of  these  events  came  within  my  own 
observation,  and  I  pass  them  by  with- 
out special  remark. 

But  respecting  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  and  his  antagonist,  1  feel  that 
more  should  be  said,  in  justice  to 
both.  It  is  eminently  unfair  to  cen- 
sure Sir  Francis  for  not  doing  that 
which  he  was  not  commissioned  to  do. 
Even  so  thorough  a  Reformer  and  so 
just  a  man  as  Earl  Russell,  had  failed 
to  see  the  advisability  of  extending 
'  responsible  government'  to  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  Colonies.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Lord  Durham's  Report  in 
1839,  no  such  proposal  had  been  even 
mooted  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  genei'al  opinion  of  British  states- 
men, at  the  date  of  Sir  Francis  Head's 
appointment,  that  to  give  a  responsi- 
ble ministry  to  Canada  was  equivalent 
to  granting  her  independence.  In 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Canadians 
as  a  whole  were  unfit  to  have  con- 
ferred on  them  the  same  rights  of  self- 


government    as    were     possessed    bv 
Englishmen,  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen 
in  the  old  country,  consisted  the  ori- 
ginal error.     This  error,  however,  Sir 
'    Francis  shared  with  the  Colonial  Oftice 
and  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament.     Since  those  days   the  mis- 
take has  been  admitted,  and  not  Can- 
ada alone,  but  the  Australian  colonies- 
and    South  Africa   have  profited    by 
our  advancement  in  self-government. 
As  for  Sir  Francis's  pei-sonal  char- 
actei',    even    Mackenzie's    biographer 
allows  that  he  was  frank,  kindly  and 
generous  in  an  iinusual  degree.     That 
he  won  the  entii-e  esteem  of  so  many 
men  of  whom  all  Canadians  of  what- 
ever  party    are    proud  —  such    men, 
as   Chief   Justice    Robinson,    Bishop 
Strachan,    Chief    Justices  Macaulay, 
Draper   and    i\IcLean,    Sir  Allan  N. 
McXab,  Messrs.  Henry  Ruttan,  ]Mah- 
lon   Burwell,   Jno.   W.    Gamble,  and 
many  others,  I  hold  to  be  indubitable 
proof  of  his  high  qualities  and  honest 
intentiona      Nobody  can  doubt  that 
had  he   been  sent  here  to  carry  out 
responsi'ole  government,  he  would  have 
done  it    zealously    and    honourably. 
But  he  was  sent  to  oppose  it,  and,  in 
opposing  it,  he  simply  did  his  dut}-. 

A  gentleman  well  qualified  to  judge, 
and  who  knew  him  personally,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  re- 
marks apropos  of  the  subject,  which 
1  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  mv 
readers : — 

'  As  a  boy,  I  had  a  sincere  admiration 
for  his  [Sir  Francis's]  devoted  loyalty, 
and  genuine  English  character  ;  and  I 
have  since  learnt  to  respect  and  appre- 
ciate with  greater  discrimination  his 
great  services  to  the  Crown  and  Em- 
pire. He  was  a  little  Quixotic  perhaps. 
He  had  a  marked  individuality  of  his 
own.  But  he  was  as  true  as  steel,  and 
most  staunch  to  British  law  and  Bri- 
tish principle  in  the  trying  days  of  his 
administration  in  Canada.  His  loyalty 
was  chivalrous  and  magnetic  ;  by  his 
enlightened  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause 
he  evoked  a  true  spirit  of  loyalty  in 
Upper  Canada,  that  had  well-nigh  be- 
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come  [extinct,  being  overlaid  with  the 
spirit  of  ultra-radicalism  that  had  for 
years  previously  got  uppermost  among 
our  people.  But  Upper  Canada  loyalty 
had  a  deep  and  solid  foundation  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
a  noble  race  who  had  proved  by  deeds, 
not  words,  their  attachment  to  the 
Crown  and  government  of  the  mother 
land.  These  U.  E.  Loyalists  were  the 
true  founders  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and 
they  were  forefathers  of  whom  we 
may  be  justly  proud  —  themselves 
"  honouring  the  father  and  the  mo- 
ther"— their  sovereign  and  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  were  born — 
tliey  did  literally  obtain  the  promised 
reward  of  that  "  first  commandment 
with  promise,"  viz  :  length  of  days 
and  honour.' 


"William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  unhesitating  self- 
reliance.  Of  toleration  for  other 
men's  opinions,  he  seems  to  have  had 
none.  He  did,  or  strove  to  do,  what- 
soever he  himself  thought  right,  and 
those  who  differed  with  him  he  de- 
nounced in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms.  For  example,  writing  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  LS37,  he 
says :  — 

'  Small  cause  have  Highlanders 
and  the  descendants  of  Highlanders 
to  feel  a  friendship  for  the  Guelphic 
family.  If  the  Stuarts  had  their  faults, 
they  never  enforced  loyalty  in  the 
glens  and  valleys  of  the  north  by  ban- 
ishing and  extirpating  the  people  ;  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Brunswickers  to 
give,  as  a  sequel  to  the  massaci'e  of 
Glencoe,  the  cruel  order  for  depopula- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  my  descent  from 
a  rebel  race;  who  held  borrowed  chief- 
tains, a  scrip  nobility,  rag  money,  and 
national  debt  in  abomination.  .  .  . 
AVords  cannot  express  my  contempt 
at  witnessing  the  servile,  crouching 
attitude  of  tlie  country  of  my  choice. 
If  the  people  felt  as  I  feel,  there  is 
never  a  Gf^nt  or  Glenelg  who  crossed 


the  Tay  and  Tweed  to  exchange  high- 
born Highland  poverty  for  substantial 
Lowland  wealth,  who  would  dare  to 
insult  Upper  Canada  with  the  ofiicial 
presence,  as  its  ruler,  of  such  an  equi- 
vocal character  as  this  Mr.  what  do 
they  call  him — Francis  Bond  Head.' 

Had  Mackenzie  confined  himself  to 
this  kind  of  vituperation,  all  might 
have  gone  well  for  him,  and  for  his 
followers.  People  would  only  have 
laughed  at  his  vehemence.  The  advo- 
cacy of  the  pi'inciple  of  responsible 
government  in  Canada  would  have 
been,  and  was,  taken  up  bv  Orange- 
men, U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  other  known 
Tories.  Ever  since  the  day  when  the 
manufacture  of  even  a  hob-nail  in  the 
American  colonies  was  declared  by 
English  statesmen  to  be  intolerable, 
the  struggle  has  gone  on  for  colonial 
equality  as  against  imperial  centraliza- 
tion. The  final  adoption  of  the  theoiy 
of  ministerial  responsibility  by  all  poli- 
tical parties  in  Canada,  is  Mackenzie's 
best  justification. 

But  he  sold  himself  in  his  disap- 
pointment to  the  republican  tempter, 
and  justly  paid  the  penalty.  That  he 
felt  this  himself  long  before  he  died, 
will  be  best  shown  by  his  own  words, 
which  I  copy  from  Mr.  Lindsey's  'Life 
of  Mackenzie,'  vol.  iL,  page  290. 

'  After  what  I  haA'e  seen  here,  I 
frankly  confess  to  you  that,  had  I 
passed  nine  years  in  the  United  States 
before,  instead  of  after,  the  outbreak, 
I  am  very  sure  I  would  have  been  the 
last  man  in  America  to  be  engaged 
in  it.' 

And,  again,  page  291  : — 
'  A  course  of  careful  observations 
during  the  last  eleven  years  has  fully 
satisfied  me  that,  had  the  violent  move- 
ments in  which  I  and  many  others 
were  engaged  on  both  sides  of  the  Nia- 
gara proved  successful,  that  smccess 
would  have  deeply  injured  the  people 
of  Canada,  whom  I  then  believed  I  was 
serving  at  great  risks  ;  that  it  would 
have  deprived  millions,  perhaps,  of  our 
own  countrymen  in  Europe  of  a  home 
upon  this  continent,  except  upon  con- 
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ditions  which,  though  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  have  been 
constrained  to  accept  them,  are  of  an 
exceedingly  onerous  and  degrading 
character.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  liv- 
ing man  on  this  continent  who  more 
sincerely  desires  that  British  Govern- 
ment in  Canada  may  long  continue, 
and  give  a  home  and  a  welcome  to  the 
old  countryman,  than  myself.' 

Of  Mackenzie's  im])risonment  and 
career  in  the  United  States,  nothing 
need  be  said  here.  I  saw  him  once 
more  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  after 
his  return  from  exile,  in  the  year 
1858.  He  was  then  remarkable  for  his 
good  humour,  and  for  his  personal  in- 
dependence of  party.  His  chosen  as- 
sociates were,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
chiefly  on  the  Opposition  or  Conserva- 
tive side  of  the  House. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  cannot 
help  referring  to  the  unfortunate  men 
who  suffered  in  various  ways.  They 
were  farmers  of  the  best  class,  and 
of  the  most  simple  habits.  The  poor 
fellows  who  lay  wounded  by  the  road 
side  on  Yonge  Street,  were  not  persons 
astute  enough  to  discuss  political  theo- 
ries, but  feeble  creatures  who  could 
only  shed  bitter  tears  over  their  bodily 
sufferings,  and  look  helplessly  for  as- 
sistance from  their  conquerors.  There 
were  among  them  boys  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  old,  one  of  whom  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  ignoi-ant  old 
mother  at  St.  Catharines,  to  be  sure 
and  bring  her  home  a  check-apron  full 
of  tea  from  one  of  the  Toronto  grocer- 
ies. 

I  thought  at  the  time,  and  I  think 
still,  that  the  Government  ought  to 
have  interfered  before  matters  came 
to  a  head,  and  so  saved  all  these  hap- 
less people  from  the  cruel  consequences 
of  their  leaders'  folly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  asserted  that  neither  Sir 
Francis  nor  his  Council  could  be  brought 
to  credit  the  probability  of  an  armed 
rising.  A  friend  has  told  me  that  his 
father,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  attended  a  meet- 
inar  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  on  the  ii\\ 


December,  1837.  That  he  returned 
home  and  retired  to  rest  at  eleven.  In 
half  an  hour  a  messenger  from  Gov- 
ernment House  came  knocking  vio- 
lently at  the  door,  with  the  news  of 
the  rising;  when  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
exclaiming,  '  I  hope  Robinson  will  be- 
lieve me  next  time.'  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  received,  with  entire  incredu- 
lity, the  information  laid  before  the 
Council,  of  the  thi-eatened  movement 
that  week. 


CHAPTEIl  XXIV. 

RESULTS    IN    THE    FUTURE. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of 
Sir  Francis  B.  Head's  policy 
— whether  we  prefer  to  call  it  mere 
foolhardiness  or  chivalric  zeal — there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  served  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  for  the  building  up  of  a 
'  Greater  Britain  '  on  the  American 
continent.  The  success  of  the  outbreak 
of  1837  could  only  have  ended  in  Can- 
ada's absorption  by  the  United  States, 
which  must  surely  have  proved  a  la- 
mentable finale  to  the  grand  heroic  act 
of  the  loyalists  of  the  old  colonies,  who 
came  here  to  preserve  what  they  held 
to  be  their  duty  alike  to  their  God 
and  their  earthly  sovereign.  It  is  cer- 
tain, 1  think,  that  religious  princi- 
ple is  the  true  basis,  and  the  one 
only  safeguard  of  Canadian  existence. 
It  was  the  influence  of  the  Anglican, 
and  especially  of  the  Methodist  pas- 
tors, of  1770,  that  led  their  flocks  into 
the  wilderness  to  find  here  a  congenial 
home.  In  Lower  Canada,  in  1837,  it 
was  in  like  manner  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  that  defeated  Papineau 
and  his  Republican  followers.  And  it  is 
the  religious  and  moral  sentiment  of 
Canada,  in  all  her  seven  Provinces, 
that  now  constitutes  the  true  bond  of 
union  between  us  and  the  parent  Em- 
pire. Only  a  few  years  since,  the 
statesmen  of  the  old   country  felt  no 
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shame  in  preferring  United  States' 
amity  to  Colonial  connection.  To-day 
a  British  premier  openly  and  even  os- 
tentatiously repudiates  any  such  policy 
as  suicidal. 

That  Canada  possesses,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  healthier  atmo- 
sphere than  its  Southern  neighbour, 
and  that  it  owes  its  continued  moral 
salubrity  to  the  defeat  of  Mackenzie's 
allies  in  1837-8,  I  for  one  confidently 
hold — -with  Mackenzie  himself.  That 
this  superiority  is  due  to  the  greater 
and  more  habitual  respect  paid  to  all 
authority — Divine  and  secular — I  de- 
voutly believe.  That  our  present  and 
future  welfare  hangs,  as  by  a  thread, 
upon  that  one  inherent,  all-important 
characteristic,  that  we  are  a  religious 
community,  seems  to  me  plain  to  all 
who  care  to  read  correctly  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  find 
in  these  considerations  his  best  clue  to 
our  existing  status  in  relation  to  our 
cousins  to  the  south  of  us.  He  will  dis- 
cover on  the  one  side  of  the  line,  peace- 
ful industry,  home  affections,unaffected 


charity,  harmless  recreations,  a  general 
desire  for  education,  and  a  sincere  re- 
verence for  law  and  authority.  On  the 
other,  he  may  observe  a  heterogeneous 
commixture  of  many  races,  and  nota- 
bly of  their  worst  elements  ;  he  will  see 
the  marriage-tie  degraded  into  a  mock- 
ery, the  Sabbath  day  a  scoffing,  the 
house  of  God  a  rostrum  or  a  concert- 
hall,  the  law  a  screen  for  crime,  the 
judicial  bench  a  purchasable  commo- 
dity, the  ])atrimony  of  the  State  an 
asylum  for  Mormonism. 

I  am  fully  sensible  that  the  United 
States  possesses  estimable  citizens  in 
great  numbers,  who  feel,  and  lament 
more  than  anybody  else,  the  flagrant 
abuses  of  her  free  institutions. 
But  do  they  exercise  any  controlling 
voice  in  elections  ?  Do  they  even  hope 
to  influence  the  popular  vote  1  They 
tell  us  themselves  that  they  are  power- 
less. And  so — we  have  only  to  wish 
them  a  fairer  prospect;  and  to  pray 
that  Canada  may  escape  the  inevitable 
Nemesis  that  attends  upon  great  na- 
tional faults  such  as  theirs. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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BY  SARA  DUNCAN,  BRANTFORD. 


rr'^O  know  a  song  of  songs  in  all  the  air, 
-L      And  strive  in  vain  to  catch  the  echoes  faint ! 
To  love  in  truth,  a  flower  surpassing  fair, 
Yet  lose  its  pei'fectness  with  blind  restraint  ! 

To  hate  this  darkness  and  to  long  for  light, 
Yet  grovel  closer  to  our  shadowy  earth  ! 

Essay,  with  sparrow's  wings,  the  eagle's  flight. 
What  boon  is  knowledge  of  our  own  un worth  ? 

The  untold  sweetness  of  the  flower  and  song 
Hath  here  a  herald.     A  glad  hope  that  we, 

Rejoicing  in  full  noontide,  shall  be  strong, 
Whispers  the  secret  of  futurity  ! 
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POLITICS   CONSIDERED    AS    A    FINE    ART. 


BY    J.    \V.    LONGLEY,    M.A.,    IIALIP^AX,    N.S. 


THOMASDEQUINCEYhasshewn 
that  murder  can  bs  elevated  to  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts— no  one  hasyet  shewn 
that  politics  can  be  raised  to  the  same 
plane.  If  it  could  be  done  the  world 
might  possibly  be  happier  and  wiser. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  varieties 
and  diversities  of  government  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  from  the  Abso- 
lutism of  Russia  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is 
wonderful  to  note  how  similar  are  the 
conditions  of  political  success,  and  how 
singularly,  in  all  countries,  men  come 
to  the  front  as  the  result  of  accident, 
circumstance,  and  even  caprice.  There 
is  so  much  unaccountable  in  political 
elevations  and  political  falls  that  the 
whole  matter  is  looked  upon  as  a  game 
— a  mei'e  chance — a  toss  of  the  die. 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  jumble,  is 
it  not  extraordinary  how  inexorably  it 
happens  that  clever,  able  men  are  al- 
most always  found  in  every  age  and 
every  country  to  lead  and  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  State  1 

It  is  interesting  to  philosophize  upon 
the  incidents  and  circumstances  which 
go  to  favour  the  '  game '  theory  in 
politics.  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel 
out  of  our  own  country  for  illustra- 
tions. In  selecting  men  to  carry  the 
standard  of  the  party  in  election  con- 
tests, constituencies  are  inscrutably 
capricious.  Devoted  service  to  the 
cause  is  passed  over ;  splendid  fitness 
is  ignored  ;  fond  aspiration  is  over- 
looked, and  some  man,  who  has  no 
special  qualifications,  no  desire  for  po- 
litical life,  and  has  done  nothing  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  party,  is 
selected  as  the   candidate,  and  wakes 


up,  to  his  great  surprise,  some  tine 
day,  to  find  himself  an  M.P.,  and  able 
not  only  to  ventilate  his  views  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  country,  but, 
also,  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the 
making  of  laws  and  the  moulding  of 
institutions.  '  This  looks  as  if  ])olitics 
were,  indeed,  a  game,  and  that  no  one 
who  was  wise  would  think  of  troubling 
his  head  about  it,  because  the  old  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  election  governed 
the  case.  If  he  has  been  '  pre-ordained ' 
to  Parliament,  he  will  get  there.  If 
not,  of  course  there  is  an  end  to  the 
matter. 

It  is  almost  touching  to  dwell  on 
the  subject  of  disappointed  ambition 
on  the  part  of  many  who  have  had 
ardent  yearnings  for  public  life.  Pi'o- 
perly  speaking,  the  word  ambition 
has  only  one  meaning — a  desire  to  be- 
come eminent  in  statecraft.  It  tran- 
scends every  other  worldly  application 
of  the  term.  A  man  may  be  ambi- 
tious to  be  rich  ;  a  youthful  pedagogue 
may  fasten  upon  a  college  presidency 
as  the  coveted  goal  of  his  hopes ;  a 
curate  may  patiently  long  and  strug- 
gle for  a  bishopric  :  a  young  barrister 
fixes  his  eye  on  a  chief-justiceship  as 
the  ci'owning  glory  of  a  human  life. 
All  these  are  the  legitimate  and  natu- 
i-al  aspirations  of  professional  life.  But 
the  concentrated  essences  of  all  these 
little  aims  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
one  burning  throb  of  his  heart  who 
has  learned  to  dream  of  political  emi- 
nence— in  whose  ears  have  rung  the 
imaginary  plaudits  of  admiring  mul- 
titvides,  and  whose  soul  has  been  cap- 
tivated by  the  Syren  who  sings  of 
power.     There   are   higher  ambitions 
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than  that  which  longs  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  party — the  ambition  to  build  up 
a  well-rounded  manhood,  thereby  ful- 
filling, not  only  the  duties  of  life  with 
fidelity,  but  the  conditions  necessary 
to  a  higher  and  purer  existence.  This, 
truly,  is  the  loftiest  aspiration  in  the 
range  of  human  eflbrt.  But  when  we 
come  down  to  matters  of  a  mei'e 
earthly  and  selfish  kind,  the  only  thing 
really  worthy  of  being  considered  the 
goal  of  hot  ambition  is  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  country,  the  number 
who  have  been  inspired  with  this  am- 
bition is  fortunately  small  ;  but,  still, 
how  many  have  felt  the  insatiable 
yearning  for  political  life,  and  have 
died  with  their  fondest  hopes  unful- 
filled. If  this  failure  had  been  the 
result  of  fixed  law,  whereby,  in  the 
race  for  distinction  they  had  been  left 
behind,  on  the  merits — been  out- 
stripped by  men  of  greater  capacity 
and  stronger  claims, — the  disappoint- 
ment might  have  been  less  keen  ;  but 
to  have  seen  their  chances  slip  away 
from  them  to  light  upon  the  shoulders 
of  men  of  infinitely  less  ability,  who 
possess  neither  cluim  nor  desire  for  the 
honours  which  are  thrust  upon  them 
— this  awakens  a  sense  of  injustice 
which  ministers  to  the  bitterness  of 
bafiled  hope. 

I  have  in  my  mind  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  in  one  of  the  finest  consti- 
tuencies in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a 
large  and  independent  farmer,  of  edu- 
cation, literary  taste,  and  refinement 
of  mannei-.  Above  all,  he  had  a  life- 
long aspiration  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  a  supporter  of  Joseph 
Howe,  whose  splendid  genius  and  bril- 
liant parts  as  a  politician,  made  public 
life  worth  seeking  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  county  had  frequent  elections, 
and  was  allotted  three  seats  in  the 
Assembly.  The  Liberal  party  had  not 
many  men  suitable  for  public  life.  He 
had  no  great  competition  to  contend 
against.  For  years,  at  every  succeed- 
ing election,  he  toiled  for  the  success 
of  his  party,  expecting  that  the  next 


would  bring  him  to  the  front.  He 
distinguished  himself  on  the  public 
platform  ;  he  made  himself  personally 
familiar  with  every  section  of  the 
county  ;  he  was  active  in  every  organ- 
ization and  movement  of  his  party ; 
in  a  word,  he  neglected  none  of  those 
means  w^hich  ordinarily  tend  to  secure 
the  object  aimed  at.  Yet,  time  after 
time,  he  was  passed  over  at  the  party 
convention,  while  men,  vastly  his  in- 
feriors in  ability,  and  who  had  never 
given  the  matter  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment a  serious  thought,  had  to  be 
urged  to  accept  the  honour  which  was 
thrust  upon  them.  I  remember  the 
very  last  Convention  which  my  friend 
attended.  He  thought,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  his  name  would  be  sure  to 
be  accepted  by  the  party.  He  had  got 
his  strongest  rival  to  decline  a  nom- 
ination. But  the  fates  were  against 
him.  A  most  inferior  old  fellow  was 
fished  up  at  the  last  moment.  A  bal- 
lot was  taken,  and  my  friend  had 
scarce  half-a-dozen  votes.  He  went 
away  a  bitterly  disappointed  man,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died. 

This  case  is  given  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  accidents 
of  political  life.  Hundreds  of  similar 
cases  have  occured  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Canada.  In  the  face  of 
these,  how  can  politics  be  considered 
as  a  Fine  Art  1  How  can  it  be  re- 
duced to  a  practical  science,  and  not 
a  game  of  chance  1  In  some  countries 
such  things  as  pocket-boroughs  are  in 
existence,  and  have  been  in  the  past 
to  a  still  greater  extent.  There  it  is 
possible  that  a  man,  born  of  rich  and 
influential  parents,  may  '  secure  an 
interest,'  and  get  into  Parliament  to 
a  certainty.  In  such  a  case,  a  young 
man  may  design  himself  for  the  pro- 
fession of  politics,  and  ba?e  his  life- 
work  on  this  assumption.  But  in 
Canada  thei-e  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
pocket-borough.  There  are  a  veiy  few 
constituencies  which  are  so  strongly 
Liberal  or  Tory  that  the  successful 
candidate  of  a  party  may  be  practi- 
cally the  master  of  the  seat.      But,  in 
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every  case,  the   aspirant  lias   to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  party  convention. 
This  is  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween English  and  Canadian  pocket- 
boroughs,  if  we  have  any  of  the  latter. 
In  the  former,  the  candidate   is  put 
forward  by  some  noble  lord  and  he  is 
elected  ;  but  who  shall  be  the  candi- 
date, in  Canadian  politics,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  a  free  assembly,  chosen  fairly; 
and,  in  scarcely  any  instance,  would 
it   be   entirely  safe  for  a   politician, 
no  matter  if  he  be  the  leader  of  the    j 
party,  to  dictate   to  this  convention.    \ 
From  these  incidents  in  our  political    j 
system  one  general  principle  may  be 
deduced,  namely,  that  the  professional 
politician  stands  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent position   from  any  other   profes-    ' 
sional  man  in  the  country.     In  other    1 
words,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as    \ 
the  political  profession.     You  can  ask    i 
a  young  man   if  he  intends  to  be  a 
lawye  •,  physician,  engineer  or  clergy- 
man, but  it  is  the  merest  satire  to  ask 
him  if  he  intends  to  be  a  politician, 
because,  if  he  feels  in  his  soul  that  he 
has  a  genius  for  political  affairs,  and 
his  nearest  and  most  impartial  friends 
recognise   qualities   of  special   fitness 
for  the  duties  of  a  public  man,  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  can  tell  if  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  command  a  constitu- 
ency. ; 

Yet  it  does  seem  a  little  strange 
that  such  an  important  field  of  labour 
as  statecraft  opens  up  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  chances  of  the  hour. 
No  man  is  permitted  to  stand  in  a 
court  of  law  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
an  individual  until  he  has  had  a  long 
and  special  training  for  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Is  less  caution  necessary 
when  a  man  is  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  political  destinies  of  a  whole  na- 
tion ?  Under  an  enlightened  and 
seemingly  faultless  system  of  govern- 
ment, we  have,  in  theory  at  least,  no- 
thing but  amateur  politicians.  Out 
of  over  two  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  a  small  per- 
centage are  selected  for  any  special 
fitness  to  transact  political   business. 


A  city  constituency  will  select  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  to  represent  its  com- 
mercial interests.  Sometimes  an  agri- 
cultural county  resolves  to  protect  its 
special  interests  by  sending  a  farmer 
to  the  Commons.  But  all  this  is  sheer 
nonsense.  If  anyone  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  matter  carefully,, 
the  proper  man  to  represent  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
all  other  interests,  is  a  trained,  pro- 
fessional jiolitician.  We  see  this  illus- 
trated every  day.  A  man  may  have 
every  quality  which  goes  to  make  up  a 
successful  merchant — may  understand 
trade  in  all  its  practical  details,  and 
still  have  no  understanding  of  the  re- 
lation which  legislation  bears  to  trade. 
Edward  Blake  is  a  lawyer,  and  Chas. 
Tupper  is  a  physician  by  profession  ; 
and  neither  of  them,  probably,  was 
ever  engaged  in  a  commercial  trans- 
action in  their  lives.  Yet,  either  one 
of  them  could  annihilate  a  half  dozen 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  discus- 
sion of  any  fiscal  question.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  they  are  trained  poli- 
ticians, and  have  made  a  special  study 
of  ([uestions  touching  the  influence 
of  legislation  on  the  various  depart- 
ments of  industry.  Joseph  Howe 
was  a  printer  and  journalist,  and  yet, 
at  the  Detroit  Convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Boards  of  Trade  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
'  men  who  think  in  millions,  and  whose 
daily  transactions  would  sweep  the 
products  of  a  Greek  Isle,'  he  rose 
above  them  all  in  his  ability  to  grapple 
with  the  great  question  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity.  Why  ?  Because  he 
was  a  trained  politician,  and  had  made 
this  subject  a  special  study. 

In  theory,  at  all  events,  this  ama- 
teuriug  in  politics  is  unsound  and  ab- 
surd. It  is  working  fairly  well,  be- 
cause, by  accident,  a  few  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country  generally  manage 
to  get  seats  in  Parliament,  and  their 
presence  keeps  the  rest  straight.  But 
no  one  can  tell,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, how  soon  we  may  wake  up  and 
find  ourselves  governed  by  a  Praise- 
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Gocl-Barebones  Parliament,  without 
one  man  of  experience  or  commanding 
ability  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  fatal 
than  mediocrity  in  government.  As 
Carlyle  has  said  so  often  and  so 
forcibly,  the  history  of  the  world 
is  the  biography  of  a  few  great  men. 
Nations  invai-iably  take  their  cue 
from  their  intellectual  rulers.  They 
become  great  and  powerful,  when 
they  have  great  and  powerful  men  to 
guide  their  destinies,  wh'le  everything 
sinks  into  anarchy  and  confusion  when 
petty  beings  stand  at  the  helm  and 
shape  affairs.  No  one  can  affirm  with 
certainty  of  conviction,  that  we  shall 
always  have  Macdonalds,  Blakes,  Mac- 
kenzies,  and  Tuppers,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada.  We  may  possibly 
have  greater  men,  but  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Canada  may  sometime  be  without 
an  able  statesman,  and  that  would  be 
a  greater  calamity  than  if  our  North 
West  should  break  away  and  drift 
over  in  the  direction  of  China. 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  illustra- 
tions  of  the  petty  tactics,  paltry  in- 
trigues and  clever  schemings,  whereby 
nominations  to  parliament  are  now 
secured  in  this  country.  Indeed,  if  all 
these  ingenious  manipulations  could 
be  embodied  into  anything  definite 
and  reliable,  politics  would  quickly 
develop  into  a  Fine  Art.  But  no  sound 
teacher  will  hold  up  low  and  un- 
worthy ideals  to  those  whom  he  de- 
sires to  lead  into  elevated  and  worthy 
channels  of  action.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  frame  certain  rules  or  precepts,  by 
following  which  the  very  highest  type 
of  man  may  rely  upon  gaining  an  en- 
trance to  public  life,  and  adorning  it 
by  his  pursuit  of  it  ?  To  be  able  to 
say  to  a  young  man  who  gives  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  a  genius  for  poli- 
tical matters  :  '  By  pursuing  a  certain 
course  faithfully,  persistently  and  ar- 
dently, you  will  be  sure  to  attain  the 
object  of  your  ambition,  and  be  sought 
after  and  elevated  to  your  proper 
sphere  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation  V 
If  this  can  be  done,  we  may  not  de- 


spair of  being  able  to  have  at  all 
times  at  our  command,  men  fit  to 
guide  and  govern  the  country. 

It  may  be  premised  that  our  young 
ideal  has  no  special  course  of  train- 
ing to  pursue  for  his  chosen  calling. 
There  is  no  college  where  statecraft  is 
taught.  Canada  has  no  diplomatic 
service  where  young  men  can  be  train- 
ed to  public  business.  He  will  have 
to  select  some  regular  profession  to 
employ  his  energies  and  obtain  his 
living.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  any 
young  man  who  expects  to  be  any- 
thing in  this  country  is  poor  ;  but,  if 
he  be  an  exceptional  case,  and  inherits 
wealth,  the  necessity  for  work  is  not 
in  the  least  removed.  It  may  not 
be  essential  to  his  livelihood,  but  it  is 
to  his  success.  No  idler  is  going  to 
carve  a  name  for  himself  in  Canadian 
history,  except  by  accident.  The  very 
first  rule  which  ourideal  must  observe 
in  this  march  towai'd  political  emi- 
nence, is  that  nothing  really  great  can 
be  achieved  in  this  age  without  labour 
— systematic,  continuous  labour. 

To  pass  over  briefly  the  incidental 
qualities  necessary,  it  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  our  young  friend  shall  be 
well  educated — a  professional  training 
is  desirable.  Not  but  what  numbers 
of  uneducated  men,  not  only  find  their 
way  into  public  life,  but  into  the  high- 
est positions  as  well.  But  this  is  ac- 
cidental and  quite  wrong.  Of  the 
professions  most  likely  to  strengthen 
and  develop  qualities  essential  to 
success  in  public  life,  the  law  stands 
ahead  of  all  others.  A  barrister,  if  he 
makes  any  progi'ess  in  his  profession, 
must  needs  be  addressing  courts  and 
juries.  He  acquires  the  art  of  think- 
ing clearly,  and  it  is  fitting  that  he 
who  makes  the  laws  should  under- 
stand something  of  thepi'inciples  upon 
which  laws  rest.  It  do.?s  not  follow 
that  eminence  in  the  legal  profession 
foreshadows  shining  qualities  of  states- 
manship. An  ideal  lawyer  would 
probably  be  a  poor  politician.  The 
only  thing  urged  is,  that  the  legal 
profession  is  the   best    stepping-stone 
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to  political  life.  Its  training  is  most 
serviceable,  and  its  duties  most  likely 
to  put  a  man  fcn-ward  and  advertise 
his  abilities. 

Another  quality  worth  considering, 
is  moral  character.  Many  will  be 
surprised,  no  doubt,  that  this  is  men- 
tioned as  an  e.ssential  to  successful 
political  life.  The  history  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  reveals  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  many  men  of  small 
•claims  to  moral  worth  have  Vjeen  ele- 
vated to  high  places.  Oar  own  coun- 
try is  not  without  such  examples. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
moral  character  is  of  value  to  a  man 
seeking  political  preferment.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  '  value  '  in  its  lowest 
sense.  Character  should  be  main- 
tained for  its  own  sake  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  any  worldly  rewards  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  policy,  a  man  who  as 
pires  to  political  eminence  will  find 
that  a  stainless  character  will  tell  in 
his  favour.  Temperance,  chastity, 
business  integrity  and  a  desire  to 
merit  the  respect  of  society,  are  char- 
acteristics which  cannot  be  despised 
by  any  one  aiming  to  stand  conspicu- 
ously before  the  world. 

Having  now  a  well-educated  young 
man  of  good  abilities,  high  character, 
professional  training  and  a  steady  ap- 
plication, how  are  you  going  to  ensure 
his  entry  into  political  life  1  What 
are  the  essenfuil  and  j^ecullar  qualities 
with  which  he  must  be  endowed  ] 
Here  the  powers  of  definition  become 
almost  impotent.  How  can  one  des- 
cribe the  fervour  of  political  aspir- 
ation— the  wild,  throbiaing  ambition, 
and  fierce,  indomitable  determination, 
which  now  and  then  animate  a  high 
soul  and  goad  him  on  to  success  or 
despair  !  But  these  lofty  conceptions 
must  be  laid  aside  for  the  time,  and 
we  drop  into  the  region  of  the  defin- 
able. Our  young  ideal  must  be  fond 
of  politics  and  must  take  pleasure  in 
considering  and  discussing  political 
suVfjects,  and  enjoy  the  atmosphere  of 
political  intrigue.  This  last  word  is 
used    in    its    natural    and    legitimate 


sense.  There  is  not  much  politics 
going  on  unless  there  is  a  little  whole- 
some scheming.  He  must  have  a  taste 
for  political  subjects,  so  that  the  study 
of  those  questions  which  are  dividing 
political  parties  in  his  own  country 
and  other  countries — for  the  game  of 
politics  is  the  same  everywhei-e — is 
not  a  task  to  which  he  resolutely  de- 
votes himself,  but  a  natural  instinct 
which  he  cannot  resist.  You  cannot 
manufacture  a  gradgrind  statesman 
by  mei'e  artificial  labour  and  study  : 
like  the  poet,  the  ideal  politician  is 
born,  not  made.  He  should  be  aml)i- 
tious  for  political  honours,  and  anxious 
to  figure  on  the  great  stage  of  public 
life.  Not  a  mere  petty  idea,  origin- 
ating in  vanity,  that  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment would  be  something  worthwhile. 
Two-thirds  of  the  respectable  people 
in  the  country  have  a  little  lurking 
hope  that  they  may  yet  be  nominated 
some  day.  This  bit  of  harmless  van- 
ity does  not  partake  of  the  essential 
properties  of  political  ambition — that 
hot  thirst  and  invincible  resolve,  grow- 
ing into  a  definite  and  unconquerable 
purpose.  These  are  what  the  real 
statesman  has  felt,  and  the  young 
statesman  must  feel.  It  is  so  com- 
mon to  hear  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
public  nieu  declare  solemnly — almost 
tragically,  that  they  never  had  any 
desire  for  political  life — that  it  has 
been  forced  upon  them,  and  that  they 
would  far  rather  go  back  to  that  pro- 
fession, etc.,  or  that  privacy,  etc., 
which  was  more  consonant  with  their 
tastes  and  desires.  B  ih  !  take  no 
stock  in  this  sort  of  talk.  There  is 
nothing  in  it.  Every  one  of  them 
would  go  to  the  verge  of  sacrificing 
his  soul  to  be  Premier. 

The  most  important  thing  for  our 
young  aspirant  to  do  is  to  ally  him- 
self early  with  one  of  the  great  poli- 
tical parties,  stick  to  it  loyally,  and 
work  in  it  and  for  it  zealously.  The 
selection  of  parties  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance, but  is  usually  an  easy  mat- 
ter. There  is  a  bias  inherited  from 
parents  and   other  surrounding  infiu- 
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■ences,  which  genei-ally  fixes  the  line 
■of  almost  every  man's  politics  insen- 
sibly but  effectually.  But  a  young 
man  who  has  determined  to  be  a  pub- 
lic man  himself,  and  who  realizes  that 
all  he  has  to  obtain  must  come  through 
and  from  the  party  with  which  he 
allies  himself^  should  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  matter  than  mere  accident  or 
prejudice.  He  should  take  care  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  two  })arties,  in 
the  main,  is  nearest  to  his  own  views 
and  leanings.  If  he  be  liberal  and 
progressive,  and  anxious  that  all  bar- 
riers, which  stand  in  the  way  of  equal 
rights  and  liberties  to  all  mankind, 
be  bi-oken  down,  then,  of  course,  he 
will  identify  himself  with  the  Liberal 
party.  If  his  mind  goes  rather  in  the 
direction  of  staying  the  vandal  hands 
•of  iconoclasts  and  levellers,  he  will 
ally  himself  with  the  Conservative 
party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
clever  young  men,  born  in  the  middle 
classes,  ever  start  Conservative.  Near- 
ly every  brilliant  young  man  is  a 
Liberal,  and  most  of  them  Radicals. 
Age  and  office  chasten  this  spirit  of 
progressiveness,  and  they  become  mod- 
erate Conservatives.  AV^ho  can  doubt 
that  the  moderate  Whigs  will  develop 
into  Conservatives  within  a  few  years 
in  Great  Britain ;  while  those  who 
are  now  called  Radicals,  will  guide  and 
constitute  the  Liberal  party.  Fresh 
relays  of  still  greater  Radicals  will  crop 
up.  Few  of  us  begin  to  realize  what 
vast  scope  still  remains  for  progi'ess 
in  the  political  affaii-s  of  the  world. 

Having  chosen  the  camp  in  which 
he  is  to  pitch  his  political  tent,  our 
young  friend  must  become  active  in 
the  cause.  Government  by  party — 
well-organized  and  thoroughly-discip- 
lined party — is  the  highest  and  best 
type  of  Constitutional  government  yet 
invented.  Not  a  variety  of  parties  ; 
not  Left,  Left-centre,  Right  and 
Reactionist,  but  two  clearly  defined, 
opposing  liosts  in  one  or  other  of 
which  every  man  must  be,  or  be  no- 
body. The  strongest  point  of  excel- 
lence in  the  Brit  is  li  form   of   govern- 


ment over  the  American,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Ministi-y  going  into 
the  House  of  Commons  and  running 
the  gauntlet  at  every  division,  deve- 
lops strong  and  well-marked  party 
lines,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
the  Cabinet  being  independent  of 
Congress,  party  lines  get  mixed,  and 
theie  is  not  a  clear  party  government. 
The  great  leaders  do  not  meet  in  Con- 
gress every  day  and  fight  for  exist- 
ence, and  stand  or  fall  upon  the  result 
of  a  vote.  Loyalty  to  pax-ty  on  the 
part  of  those  actively  engaged  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  is  as  noble  and  commend- 
able as  loyalty  to  the  Queen  in  times 
of  war  ;  desertion  of  a  party  for  any 
other  than  the  strongest  and  most 
cogent  of  reasons,  founded  on  public 
expediency,  is  as  base  as  treason  to 
your  country's  flag  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Any  one  who  expects  to  win  the 
highest  rewards  in  political  life  must 
be  active  and  zealous  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  party.  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite idea  with  some  respectable  peo- 
ple to  cry  out  '  country  before  party.' 
There  is  nothing  in  this  idea  if  looked 
at  closely.  Both  parties  are  seeking  the 
good  of  the  country  in  their  respective 
methods.  This  is  the  safeguard  of 
party  government.  The  very  highest 
aim  of  each  party  is  to  out-do  the 
other  in  pi-omoting  the  well-being  of 
the  State.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
they  can  hope  to  secure  popular  sup- 
port ;  and  therefore  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  by  working  for 
the  party,  a  man  is  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  as  well. 
Of  course,  governments  and  parties 
commit  blunders  and  wrongs,  and 
must  be  punished  for  them  ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  the  deliber- 
ate aim  of  a  government  or  a  party  to 
blunder  or  to  do  wrong. 

The  prime  thing  to  be  done  by  our 
young  ideal  is  to  make  himself  useful 
to  his  party.  He  must  be  present  at 
its  meetings,  earnest  and  attentive  in 
its  deliberations,  and  zealous  in  its  in- 
terests. We  always  reap  what  we 
sow.     A  man  who  is  sincerely  in  love 
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with  any  cause  or  organization  and 
works  for  it,  is  sure  to  be  recognised 
and  promoted  in  it.  The  political  oi*- 
ganization  is  the  greatest  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  far-reaching.  It  has  branch 
societies  in  every  constituency.  The 
debates  of  parliament  are  reproduced 
in  every  hamlet,  east  and  west.  The 
same  banners  which  are  proudly  fl  lat- 
ed  in  the  great  cities,  are  flung  out  on 
a  smaller  scale,  but  with  the  same 
mottoes,  in  the  backwoods  polling  sec- 
tion. The  rewards  of  each  party  or- 
ganization are  the  highest  honours  in 
the  gift  of  the  country.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  great  field  for  a  young  man  to 
work  in,  and  here  it  is  that  he  is  sure 
to  find  his  reward,  if  worthy.  Be  a 
faithful,  vigilant  and  untiring  worker 
iu  the  cause  of  party,  and  political 
success  must  come. 

A  word  of  caution.  Our  ideal  must 
beware  of  self-seeking  and  demagogu- 
ism.  If  he  enters  the  oi-ganization 
merely  to  scheme  himself  into  political 
life  he  may  svicceed,  and  he  may  be 
seen  through  and  ignominiously  fail. 
Selfishness  usually  meets  its  reward. 
Nothing  weakens  one's  moral  strength 
so  much  as  self-seeking.  No  young 
man  of  real  genius,  of  genuine  ambi- 
tion, will  enter  upon  the  work  of  a 
party  with  the  sole  aim  of  advancing 
his  own  interests.  The  real  enthu- 
siast will  think  only  of  the  cause. 
The  soldier  who  fights  bravely  in  battle, 
thinking  only  of  his  country  and  flag, 
will  be  rewarded  for  his  bravery  and 
devotion.  Thus  in  political  warfai-e, 
the  man  who  tights  for  his  party  and 
cause  with  the  single  aim  to  advance 
them,  will  be  sui'e  to  be  rewarded.  In 
the  struggle  his  merits  will  become 
conspicuous.  But  very  few  men  at 
any  period  of  the  country's  history 
are  able  to  excel  in  political  matters. 
The  number  of  those  who  can  eflfect- 
ively  address  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  a  large  political  gathering 
in  Canada,  can  be  easily  counted  upon 
the  fingers.  The  ability  to  gra})ple 
clearly  and  logically  with  political 
questions,  and,  at  the  same  time  speak 


with  fluency  and  force,  is  a  rare  ac- 
quirement, and  will  make  its  possessor 
of  value  to  the  party.  He  must  be 
sought  out  and  put  forward.  Here  is 
the  passport  to  political  life. 

Under  our  present  system  the  bright- 
est young  genius  is  liable  to  many  dis- 
couragements and  disappointments. 
He  must  expect  to  see  mediocrity 
lionized,  humbug  rewarded,  demago- 
guism  applauded.  He  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  ignorant  and  stupid  old 
fogies  thrust  into  the  very  best  posi- 
tions to  conciliate  this  interest  or  catch 
that  faction.  He  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  merit  will  often  be 
ignored,  while  trickery  and  humbug 
will  be  triumphant.  But  these  are  the 
acc'dents.  The  day  for  the  success  of 
truth  and  manliness  will  surely  come. 
Patient  merit  will  receive  its  due. 
When  chicanery,  expediency  and  make- 
shifts fail,  and  the  cause  has  got  to- 
have  men  at  the  head  of  it  to  put  a 
soul  in  it,  then  mediocrity  and  make- 
shifts may  step  aside  and  make  room 
for  genius  and  ability. 

It  is  not  intended  to  pursue  our 
young  ideal  through  his  career  in  Par- 
liament. This  depends  upon  the  thou- 
sand unforeseen  developments  of  time. 
But  it  would  open  a  magnificent  future 
for  this  country  if  every  man  of 
talent  who  entered  public  life  could 
make  himself  believe  that  the  very 
highest  and  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  be  honest,  manly,  and  to  follow 
iofty  ideals.  It  would  be  a  great 
blessing  if  men  ambitious  for  political 
life  could  divest  themselves  of  the  idea 
that  statesmanship  was  a  low  game  of 
selfish  interest;  that  people  could  be 
easily  fooled,  and  kite-flyiug  was  the 
surest  mode  of  gaining  and  preserving 
power.  Tiie  people  of  Canada  are  ca- 
pable of  being  fooled  and  deceived. 
Charlatanry  may  have  its  day  ;  but 
let  every  man  who  has  aspirations  for 
a  name  and  place  in  political  life  ab- 
sorb the  idea  that  he  only  will  be 
gratefully  remembered  in  history  who 
sought  preferment  by  honourable  and 
legitimate  means  ;  who  addressed  him- 
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self,  not  to  the  ignorance,  but  to  the  in-  i  gained  by  unworthy  means.  Let  state- 
telligence  of  the  people  ;  who  ap-  I  craft  be  ennobled  by  a  race  of  honour- 
pealed,  not  to  prejudices,  but  to  rea-  '  able  public  men,  and  every  other  class 
son  •  and  who  strove  rather  to  raise  his  will  partake  in  the  general  elevation, 
■country  to  a  higher  plane  of  political  In  a  free  state,  Pailiament  is  the 
and  moral  eminence,  than  merely  to  be  greatest  moral  factor  in  the  country, 
the  recipient  of   temporary  applause  : 


'IT  LS  1/ 

BY   ESPERANCE. 

(Mark  vi.  50.) 

BRIGHTLY  falls  the  summer  sunshine 
On  the  pathway  'neath  thy  feet. 
Lending  all  its  joy  and  brightness, 

All  its  light  without  its  heat ; 
Filled  thy  world  with  summer  gladness, 

Filled  thy  heart  with  answ'ring  joy. 
Falls  across  the  golden  sunshine. 

Not  a  shadow  of  alloy. 
Through  the  bird-songs  all  around  thee, 

From  the  bright,  unclouded  sky — 
Hush  thy  dancing  heart  to  listen  ! 

Christ  is  speaking  :  '  It  is  /.' 

Darksome  shades  are  gath'ring  round  thee, 

Threat'ning  clouds  o  'ei-cast  the  sky — 
Now  the  tempest  is  upon  thee. 

And  the  storm-wind  rushes  by  ! 
All  thy  heart  is  bowed  in  terror, — 

'  Who  shall  prophesy  the  end  1 
Where  the  lightning  flash  shall  quiver, 

Where  the  thunder-bolt  descend.' 
Deafening  is  the  rolling  thunder, 

Loud  the  storm-wind  roaring  by. 
But  through  all  the  whisper  stealeth. 

Courage  giving  !  '  It  is  /.' 

'  It  is  I ' — In  storm  or  stillness. 

Or  in  shadow  or  in  shine, 
Lord,  we  know  the  hand  that  giveth 

And  that  taketh,  still  is  thine. 
Whilst  the  daylight  gilds  our  pathway. 

Blithely  sounds  our  grateful  hymn  ; 
But  the  notes  fall  flat  and  tuneless 

When  the  sunlight  waneth  dim. 
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Teach  us  in  the  night  of  sorrow 
Still  to  own  Thy  name  of  '  lo\'e,' 

Though  the  world  be  dark  around  us, 
Though  the  clouds  be  dark  above. 

Teach  our^heaits — so  weak  and  faithless- 
On  Thy  faithfulness  to  rest, 

On  Thy  strength  to  lean  their  weakness- 
Tried  and  trusting,  douhhj  blest  ! 

'Tis  Thy  ^loval  ones'  Thou  dost  chasten, 

For  Avhen'er  our  footsteps  stray, 
Trials  miid  ensue  to  lead  us 

Back  into  the  'narrow  way.' 
Yet  when  trials  come  we  murmur, 

Willing  rather  to  abide, 
Wandering  still  than  let  them  lead  us 

Safely  back  unto  Thy  side. 
Ah,  dear  Lord,  the  longing  give  us 

Still  to  follow  as  we  should  ! 
Hearts  to  welcome  any  sorrow 

Which  shall  make  us  what  we  would. 
So  the  storm  may  rage  around  us, 

Fierce  and  long  the  tempest  be, 
Gratefully  our  hearts  will  greet  it, 

Humbly  owning  :   It  is  Thee. 
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BY  CHARLES  LEDYARD  NORTOX. 


THEY  are  found  only  on  the  latest 
local  map  of  Lake  George,  these 
isles  of  the  blest — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Amei-ican  Canoe  Association.  Some 
five  miles  northward  from  Crosbyside 
they  rest ;  three  of  them  :  blue  in  the 
haze,  green  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
waters  of  this  most  enchanting  of 
American  lakes.  The  second  week  of 
August  saw  them  the  centre  of  the 
canoeing  interest.  Thitherward  under 
sail  and  paddle  came  sun-browned,  blue- 
shirted  ones,  from  as  far  west  as  Wis- 
consin and  as  far  east  as  Maine,  Most 
of  them  had  been  some  days  or  weeks 
on  the  way,  taking  their  vacations  in 
the  open  air  ;  cruising  in  their  canoes 


by  day,  and  sleeping  in  them  or  in 
tents  beside  them  by  night.  There 
were  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
journalists,  manufacturers,  foundry- 
men,  merchants,  students,  and  all  the 
other  trades  and  professions ;  for  the 
A.  C.  A.  is  eminently  Catholic  in  its 
scope,  and  says,  '  no '  to  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  its  ranks  only  on 
the  most  obviously  objectionable 
grounds. 

Gradually  the  main  island  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  considerable  camp, 
while  the  second  in  size  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Cincinnati  club,  which 
sent  the  largest  single  delegation,  and 
was  in  itself  the  centre  of  a  life  and 
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enthusiasm  that  were  unknown  upon 
the  main  island. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  the 
arrivals  early  in  the  week  was  that  of 
the  Canadian  contingent,  hailing  from 
Peterboro'  and  Ottawa.  They  arrived 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  blow  from  the 
northward,  the  sea  running  quite  high 
and  the  lake  covered  with  white  caps. 
The  Canadians  use  the  open  hunting 
canoe,  built  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
aboriginal  '  birch,'  but  beautifully 
finished  in  bass,  cedar,  and  other  woods, 
and  polished  like  highly  finished  cabi- 
net-work. The  voyageurs  had  come 
down  the  Dominion  rivers  and  Lake 
Champiain,  bringing  their  camp  equi- 
page with  them,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
canoeists  from  lower  latitudes  the 
dainty  craft  were  weighted  down  peril- 
ously low  in  the  water.  It  seemed  like 
harnessii  g  a  high-spirited  racer  to  a 
lumber  waggon,  this  loading  a  light 
and  graceful  creature  with  five  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  men  and  material. 
On  they  came,  however,  rising  cork- 
like over  the  seas,  the  long-bladed 
paddles  flashing,  and  lithe,  muscular 
forms  of  the  Canadians  bending  to  the 
work  as  it  became  necessary  to  veer  to 
one  side  or  the  other  in  order  to  avoid 
an  unusually  threatening  series  of 
waves.  Presently  they  swept  round 
into  the  lee  of  the  island,  saluted  grace- 
fully with  their  paddles  in  answer  to 
the  cheers  from  the  shore,  then  landed, 
and  in  an  hour  or  so  had  their  tents 
pitched  and  the  Union  Jack  of  Eng 
land  flying  at  their  landing. 

These  Canadians  cany  home  with 
them  the  hearty  admiration  of  their 
American  brethren.  With  two  cen- 
turies of  canoeing  behind  them,  they 
came  down  to  Lake  George  as  modestly 
as  if  they  expected  to  learn  something 
from  us  neophytes ;  and  when  the 
leader,  >J  r.  Edwards,  of  Peterboro',  was 
unanimously  chosen  vice-commodore 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year, 
he  actually  protested  against  it  as  too 
great  an  honour. 

Wednesday  was  announced  by  the 
local  press  and  on  the  hotel  bulletins 


as  'ladies'  day,'  and  the  camps  and 
canoes  were  jn-epared  for  inspection. 
The  canoes,  with  all  sail  set,  were- 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  arranged 
in  line  along  the  main  j^ath  of  the 
island,  everything  being  ship-shape 
and  man-o'-war  fa.shion,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. By  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon visitors  began  to  arrive,  with 
their  escorts,  from  the  various  hotels- 
on  the  mainland,  and  presently  the 
wooded  isif^nd  was  gay  with  bright 
dresses  and  parasols,  which  went  from 
boat  to  boat  and  from  tent  to  tent,  full 
of  interested  curiosity  about  every  de- 
tail of  camp  life.  The  ingenious  con- 
trivances in  the  way  of  portable  stoves, 
compact  cooking-kits,  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances to  wluch  canoeists  resort  to- 
increase  comfort  while  taking  up  but 
little  room,  were  fully  explained.  If 
the  fair  visitors  were  not  entertained, 
they  certainly  pretended  to  be,  and 
the  canoeists  only  regretted  that  the 
hours  of  reception  could  not  be  pro- 
longed until  the  moon  and  the  camp- 
fire  shed  their  romantic  light  over 
lake,  island  and  mountain. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  canoeists — 
set,  1  believe,  by  Commodore  Long- 
worth,  of  the  Cincinnati  Club — ta 
carry  tin  horns  wherewith  to  signal 
one  another,  and  add  to  the  eclat — if 
the  term  be  a  proper  one  in  this  con- 
nection— upon  occasions  of  general  ex- 
citement That  the  said  horns  break 
hideously  in  upon  the  stillness  of  day 
and  night  goes  without  saying ;  but,, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  convenient 
to  attract  attention  where  the  voice 
will  not  reach,  and  do  most  eflfectively 
welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the 
parting  guest. 

Under  the  energetic  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  N.  H.  Bishop,  late  sec- 
retary and  man-of-all-work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  island  has  been  cleared  of 
its  tangled  underbrush,  and  a  well- 
proportioned  log-cabin  has  been  erected 
thereon.  The  walls  of  the  main  room 
are  covered  with  charts — Mr.  Bishop 
being  a  specialist  in  this  line  of  col- 
lection— and  here,  around  a  pine  table. 
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the  canoeists  meet  to  discuss  their 
business  matters,  or  to  keep  dryer 
than  they  could  otherwise  do  in  rainy 
weather. 

Beside  the  cabin,  every  evening, 
there  roars  a  huge  camp-fire,  and 
around  it,  in  the  picturesque  poses 
which  men  assume  when  not  hampered 
by  the  chairs  and  habilinients  of  civi- 
lization, gather  of  an  evening  the  deni- 
zens of  the  island.  Songs,  speeches, 
recitations,  mimicry,  go  the  rounds, 
and  the  neighbouring  shores  ring  with 
the  echoes  of  careless  laughter.  It  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  make-up 
of  this  association,  that  not  a  song  was 
sung  or  a  story  told  that  might  not 
with  propriety  have  been  repeated  in 
any  presence. 

Out-of-door  exercise  from  an  early 
hour  is  not,  however,  conducive  to  late 
hours,  and  long  before  mid-night  quiet 
ordinarily  reigns, the  '  Cincinnati  yell' 
being,  as  a  general  thing,  the  last 
sound  that  breaks  upon  the  ears  of 
the  sleepers.  This  yell,  learned,  1  be- 
lieve, from  the  Osage  Indians,  is  a  pe- 
culiarly wild  war-whoop,  «nding  with 
a  canine  diminuendo,  which  is  ex- 
tremely effective  and  appropriate  on 
all  occasions  when  noise  is  the  order 
of  the  hour. 

Thursday,  the  opening  day  of  the 
races,  saw  the  prettiest  sight  of  the 
week.  The  wind  was  favourable,  and 
near  half  a  hundred  fairy  craft  ran 
down  to  Crosbyside  under  sail.  Every 
style  of  rig ;  standing,  balance  and 
Chinese  lugs,  lateens  like  those  of  the 
Italian  felucca,  leg  o'  muttons,  plain 
boom,  gaff  and  sprit  sails,  all  were 
filled  by  the  northerly  breeze,  and  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  lake  were  thickly 
sprinkled  with  white  sails  and  the 
flashing  blades  of  paddles.  One  upset 
occurred,  successfully  and  safely  per- 
formed by  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Club,  who  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  by  winning  every  sailing  race 
in  which  he  started,  and  presently  all 
hands  were  at  Crosbyside,  making 
ready  to  participate  in  the  three  days' 
regattas  which  followed. 


Of  these  T  will  say  nothing,  save 
that,  as  was  appropriate,  a  Western 
son  of  Anack  carried  off"  the  two  prin- 
cipal prizes  assigned  for  the  muscular 
paddle,  while  salt-water  seamanship 
secured  the  two  which  were  assigned 
for  the  sailing  races. 

The  ceremonies  ended  on  Saturday 
night  with  a  sujjper  tendered  by  Mr. 
Crosby,  of  the  Crosbyside  Hotel,  and 
on  Monday  the  canoeists  departed  for 
their  respective  homes,  or  for  the  con- 
clusion of  cruises  interrupted  by  the 
programme  of  i-egatta  week. 

The  Association  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  an  accomplished  fact.  Its 
membership  is  about  150,  and  its  com- 
position is  as  unexceptionable,  its  pur- 
poses as  healthful  and  health-giving 
as  can  readily  be  in  any  such  organi- 
zation. Sporting  characters,  in  the 
objectionable  sense  of  the  term,  are 
unknown  upon  its  rolls,  and  it  seems 
destined  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  deve- 
loping a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and 
caviaraderie  which  can  hai'dly  be  at- 
tained in  like  degree  by  any  other 
athletic  association  in  the  land.  The 
secretary  is  M.  C.  A.  Neide,  Slinger- 
lands,  N.Y. 

Of  the  recreation  in  its  general 
aspects,  a  word  may,  perhaps,  be  ap- 
propriately said  in  conclusion.  The 
term  does  not  properly  describe  the 
craft,  and,  indeed,  the  pundits  of  the 
guild  are  puzzled  to  find  a  tei'se  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  The  aboriginal 
canoe,  '  birch,'  or  Kayac,  with  its  pad- 
dle, is,  perhaps,  the  purest  type  ;  but 
modern  ingenuity  turns  out  a  boat 
which  is  in  all  essentials  a  little  yacht. 
It  is  fitted  with  sails,  lockers,  water- 
tight life-saving  compartments,  is 
decked  over,  affords  comfortable  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  its  crew  of 
one,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  safe  and 
convenient  vessel  in  which  to  cruise 
on  lakes  and  rivers,  and  along  the  sea 
coast.  Long,  and  in  some  cases  ad- 
ventui'ous,  voyages  have  been  made 
with  its  aid,  and  the  accidents  have 
been  remarkably  few.  The  whole  life 
of  the  canoeist,   indeed,   teaches  self- 
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reliance  and  readiness  under  all  cii*- 
cuinstances  to  act  promjDtly  and  with 
judgment. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  dry 
flannels  in  a  canoe  cruise,  and  readi- 
ness of  resource  is  a  characteristic  of 
die  canoeist  as  it  is  of  the  sailor.  No 
out-of-door  sport  that  is  worthy  the 
name  is  without  its  dangers,  and  any- 
thing that  will,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  foster  a  spirit  of  healthful  ad- 
venture must  tend   to  develop  a  finer 


quality  in  the  manhood  of  the  race. 
Baseball,  cricket,  rowing,  tennis,  and 
the  other  stock  out-door  gymnastics, 
have  their  times  and  seasons,  but  the 
canoe  takes  rank  in  some  respects — 
in  many,  as  its  disciples  believe — 
above  them  all.  It  brings  its  devotee 
nearer  to  nature,  and  opens  to  him 
possibilities  of  pure  and  genuine  re- 
creation such  as  none  of  the  others  can 
afford. — Christian   Union. 
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ANY  book  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
must  be  full  of  interest.  His 
mind  is  not  easy  to  classify,  indeed, 
but  for  that  very  reason,  among  others, 
his  views  become  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  subject  of  stud}'.  Most 
minds  reflect  the  average  tone  of  con- 
temporary thought  and  feeling  only 
too  exactly.  They  are  plastic  in  ex- 
cess to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with 
scarcely  a  throb  of  individual  charac- 
ter or  a  flash  of  original  insight.  So 
valuable  is  any  divergence  from  the 
beaten  track  that  even  eccentricity,  if 
it  be  not  too  self-conscious,  is  a  relief 
and  a  stimulant,  and  anything  like 
freshness  and  novelty  of  vein  is  a 
positive  boon. 

The  main  position  of  Mr.  Mill's  es- 
say '  On  Liberty  '  is,  I  think,  incapable 
of  a  successful  answer.  Both  truth 
and  goodness,  as  he  maintained,  are 
brought  out  by  the  free  contact  of  all 
forms  of  honest  thought  and  genuine 

*  '  Lectures  and  Essays,'  by  Goldwin  Smith. 
Printed  for  the  Author,  by  Hunter,  Kose  & 
Co.    Toronto,  1881.     336  pp.  8vo. 
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feeling.  The  man,  therefore,  is  best 
serving  his  fellows  who  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  smother  his  convictions  or  in 
any  way  to  play  tricks  with  himself 
He  can  give  us  nothing  better  than  he 
has,  and  he  has  nothing  better  than 
his  real  character  and  his  deliberate 
thinking.  We  are  not  all  great  men, 
but  we  may  all  be  true  men,  true,  at 
least,  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  criticism,  some  of 
it  sufiiciently  keen,  not  to  say  vitu- 
perative, but  his  severest  critics 
have  never  charged  him  with  con- 
cealing his  genuine  opinions.  This 
book  is  as  outspoken  and  incisive  as 
anything  he  has  written,  and  may  be 
said  to  abound  with  strongly  mai'ked, 
if  not  with  oi'iginal,  views.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  papers  published 
in  various  magazines,  some  Canadian 
or  American,  some  English,  and  of  a 
few  addresses  delivered  on  public  oc- 
casions. None  of  these  utterances  are 
political,  except  indeed  incidentally, 
but  with  these  exceptions   they  touch 
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a  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  litei-- 
ary  and  speculative.  The  book  is 
printed  for  private  circulation  only, 
because,  as  the  author  says,  '  the  great 
public  is  sick  of  reprints.'  Of  this  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  public,  whe- 
ther great  or  small,  is  far  from  Ijeing 
sick  of  such  books  as  this. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  a 
brief  paper  to  give  even  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  nineteen  articles  of 
which  the  volume  consists.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  of  the  nature  of  general 
characterization  and  then  of  selection 
more  or  less  illustrative. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  book  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  voice  lifted  i;p  in  an  un- 
sympathetic age  in  favour  of  positive 
convictions  in  moral  and  religious 
criticism.  A  vein  of  moral  decisive- 
ness and  of  strong  religious  belief 
runs  through  all  the  papers  of  which 
it  consists.  How  far  this  is  from  the 
prevailing  tone  of  literary  authorship 
our  readers  well  know.  The  great  phi- 
losopher of  modern  times  whose  wor- 
ship is  a  j:)art  of  the  intellectual  ortho- 
doxy of  the  day,  has  elaborately  de- 
monstrated that  no  man  can  be  either 
an  Atheist,  a  Theist,  or  a  Pantheist. 
Some  of  us  may  be  under  the  illusion 
that  we  believe  in  a  God,  and  some 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  a  God,  while 
still  others  may  fancy  that  they,  in 
thought,  regard  the  viniverse  as  infi- 
nite and  eternal,  and  transfer  to  the 
great  whole  as  thus  conceived  some,  at 
least,  of  the  attributes  commonly  re- 
garded as  divine.  Let  me  assure  you, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer (which  is,  of  course,  final),  that 
we  are  all  quite  mistaken.  We  do 
not  think  these  things,  we  only  'think 
that  we  think  '  them.  No  man  who 
imagined  himself  to  have  a  conviction 
in  religion,  or  even  morals,  ever 
really  had  it.  He  only  fancied  he  had 
it,  or  perhaps  I  should  more  correctly 
say,  he  fancied  that  he  fancied  that  he 
had  it.  If  you  ask  the  jn-oof  it  is  easy 
and  direct.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
no  such  convictions,  and  it  is  evident 


that  all  thinking  that  differs  from  his 
must  be  pseudo-thinking ;  all  man- 
kind must  think  as  he  does  when  they 
really  think  at  all.  Tliat  follows  from 
the  idea  of  Develojmient,  of  which 
Mr.  Spencer  is  the  prophet,  when  it  is 
regarded  as  a  theory,  and  the  consum- 
mate result  and  perfect  fiower  when 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  process. 

On  the  literary  side  the  current 
temper  is  the  same.  We  have  '  grown 
out,'  as  we  say,  of  all  serious  convic- 
tions, not  because  v/e  know  why,  but 
because  we  have  an  indefinite  impres- 
sion that  the  process  by  which  they 
are  formed  is  not  easy,  and  that  the 
convictions  themselves  are  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  All  thought,  except 
that  which  can  be  tested  by  the  senses, 
we  distrust,  and  all  moral  earnestness 
fills  us  with  'immense  ennui.'  This 
last  is  a  phrase  of  the  superfine  school, 
who  preach  to  us  '  sweet  reasonable- 
ness '  in  the  name  of  One  who  would 
have  dealt  pretty  sharply  with  that 
religion  for  the  crane  de  la  crem.e  whose 
confession  of  faith  is  '  odi  profarmm 
vulgus,'and  whose  ritual  and  command- 
ments are  summed  up  in  the  direction: 
'  Conform  to  whatever  you  find  estab- 
lished, however  hollow  and  unreal,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  new  and  nothing 
true,  and  it  does  not  matter.' 

It  is  this  spirit  with  which  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  wages  irreconcilable 
war.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  he  is 
more  or  less  perplexed  to  adjust  the 
difierent  aspects  of  his  thinking.  He 
finds  the  new  knowledge  of  natui-e 
disturbing  to  the  beliefs  which  the  con- 
science and  the  spiritual  powers  de- 
mand. But  he  i-efuses  to  give  up  the 
problem  as  insoluble.  Still  more  em- 
phatically he  i-efuses  to  consider  it  as 
settled  in  the  negative.  And,  if  pos- 
sible, most  emphatically  of  all,  he  re- 
fuses to  accept  as  substitutes  for  a  so- 
lution the  schemes  which  eliminate 
the  very  data  of  the  problem  itself, 
which  give  us  a  religion  without  a  God, 
and  an  immortality  without  an  exist- 
ence. 

The  first  two  essays  in  the  volume 
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are  on  the  '  Greatness  of  the  Romans,' 
and  on  the    'Greatness  of  England.' 
The  influence  of  the  mind  we  have  in- 
dicated appears  in  both.     The  great- 
ness of  Rome  appears  in  its  respect  for 
law,  that  of  England  in  the  energy  of 
character  and  regard  for  liberty,  bred 
by    favourable   conditions   of  climate 
and   race.     Rome  made  great  rulers, 
England  raised  robust  men.     The  ele- 
ment of  moral  conviction,  and  firmness 
of  will  as  flonn'ng  from  it,  is  apparent 
in  both.     With  still  greater  emphasis, 
the  same  tendency  is  manifest  in  the 
third  essay,  on  some  of  the  incidents 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     The  crav- 
ing for  moral  healthiness  and  fervour 
tlmws  Mr.    Smith  to  the  Protestant 
side  in  all  cases  of  conflict  between  the 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.     This  is  easy  to  understand. 
The  Church  of  Rome  is  an   elaborate 
system  adapted   with   wonderful  deli- 
cacy   and    skill   to  the   lesthetic  and 
emotional  aspects  of  the  religious  mind. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
man    believes   the  doctrines    of   that 
Church    taken  in  detail    as    pei'sonal 
convictions.     They  are  matters  not  of 
conviction  but  of  authority.    The  con- 
sequence   follows    almost    inevitably 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  possesses  at- 
tractions for  the  sceptical  mind  about 
equal  to  those  with  which  she  charms 
the  dogmatical.     The  sceptic  sees  in 
her  an  excellent  policeman  for  the  igno- 
rant, and  a  doctrine  just  as  likely  to 
be  tiue  as  any  other,  in  a  region  where 
no  truth  is  to  be  had.   It  is  the  man  who 
bases  his  life  upon  conviction,  as  dis- 
tinguished both  from  doubt  and  from 
authority,  to  whom  she  is  distasteful. 
The   superfine  party  compliment  the 
Church  of   Rome.     They  talk  of  her 
universality,  of  her  urbanity,  al)Ove  all, 
of  her  artistic  gorgeousness.   Her  long 
stretch     of    historical    continuity    is 
chai-ming   to   them.      All    this,  from 
their   point    of    view,    is   intelligible 
enough.     The  truth  or  the  falsehood 
of  the  thing  is  nothing  to  them.      But 
this  is  everything  to  a  writer  like  our 
author.     He  asks,  How  much  of  it  is 


true  1  On  how  much  of  it  can  I  se- 
curely build '?  And  if  the  reply  be, 
On  little,  or,  On  nothing,  he  says, 
Then  give  me  the  little  and  throw  the 
rest  away,  or  if  there  is  nothing  let  us 
try  somewhere  else. 

This  essay,  therefore,  is  an  eloquent 
and  vigorous  though  discriminating  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  powers  in  the 
great  contest  known  as  the  Thii'ty 
Years'  War.  It  leads  us  again  in 
memory  to  Schiller's  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  makes  the  shades  of  Wallen- 
stein,  Ferdinand,  and  Gustavus  flit 
once  more  before  our  excited  imagina- 
tions. To  say  that  it  is  well  written 
is  of  course,  and  also  to  say  that  it 
is  transparently  honest  and  sincere. 
Whether  the  estimates  of  chai-acter 
are  wholly  impartial  may  be  matter  of 
doubt,  but  there  can  be  none  in  regard 
to  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  story. 

Two  papers,  one  on  the  '  Ascent  of 
Man.'  the  other  on  '  Proposed  Substi- 
tutes for  Religion,'  aflford  abundant 
scope  for  the  treatment  which  is  spe- 
cially Mr.  Smith's  own.  In  that  on 
the  '  Ascent  of  Man'  it  is  fully  admit- 
ted that  the  doctrine  formerly  held  of 
a  state  of  perfection  in  some  time  and 
place  of  the  historical  past  out  of 
which  the  human  race  has  fallen,  is 
virtually  disproved  by  geology  and 
ethnology.  This  doctrine  is  superseded 
in  view  of  the  theory  of  evolution  by 
the  more  hopeful  and  inspiring  idea  of 
a  rise  out  of  elementary  conditions 
into  more  and  moi-e  advanced  forms 
of  moral  and  religious  life.  But  it  is 
forcibly  contended  that  the  eai'lier 
conditions  did  not  contain  the  later 
growths,  or  that  if  they  did  then  these 
conditions  themselves  must  have  been 
something  more  than  the  mere  collo- 
cations of  matter  and  force  which  they 
would  have  appeared  to  the  purely 
physical  inquirer.  Mr,  Smith  cannot 
consent  to  the  idea  of  man  which 
makes  him  a  '  kneaded  clod.'  He  as- 
serts that  the  moral  is  moral,  and  not 
the  material  in  a  mask,  that  the  spi- 
ritual life,  a  life  founded  on  convic- 
tions and  impelled  by  motives  which 
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imply  a  world  of  spiritual  realities,  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man 
when  man  is  found  in  his  normal  state 
as  the  movements  of  respiration  or 
the  faculty  of  vision.  He  refuses  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  direct  witness  of 
his  own  self-consciousness  by  any 
quantity  of  dissection,  whether  done 
on  dead  monkeys  or  on  live  toads.  He 
will  not  allow  the  question  of  a  future 
life  to  be  decided  in  a  chemical  labor- 
atory, or  the  soul  to  be  voted  out  of 
existence  because  it  cannot  be  smelled. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  unity 
of  the  world  or  to  maintain  the  essen- 
tial diflerence  between  matter  and 
mind.  That  matter  and  mind  are  two 
sides  of  one  fact,  or  two  poles  of  one 
living  vibration,  is  what  most  compe- 
tent thinkers  are  increasingly  willing 
to  admit.  But  we  may  well  refuse  to 
construe  the  unity  to  our  thoughts  by 
sacrificing  one  pole  to  the  other,  and 
especially  by  saci-ificing  the  higher  to 
the  lower.  That  the  universe  is 
penetrated  through  and  through  by 
thought,  that  its  very  joists  are  struck 
deeply  down  into  primevaljreason,  is 
involved  in  every  scientific  idea.  For 
if  it  were  not  so,  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  could  its  facts  be  colli- 
quated  by  rational  formulse  and  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  thinkable  law  1 
Truly,  lean  think  nothing  but  thought, 
and  if  there  were  no  thought  in  the 
universe  there  would  be  no  thought 
about  the  universe  in  man.  That  fine 
saying  of  Kepler's  is  as  profound  in 
philosophy  as  it  is  touching  in  piety — 
that  saying  which  he  uttered  in  view 
of  his  discoveries  in  astronomy,  '  O 
God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  Thee ! ' 
That  all  sane  thinking  will  before  long 
return  to  this  point  of  view  which,  as 
has  been  truly  said,  has  been  held  al- 
most without  exception  by  every  great 
philosopher  from  Pythagoras  to  Hegel 
— I  cannot  for  an  instant  doubt.  And 
when  it  does  we  shall  see  the  last  of 
this  blind  man's  holiday,  this  Saturn- 
alia of  unreason,  in  which  literaiy 
and  scientifie  men,  who  ought  to  know- 
better,    are  dancing,    with    bandaged 


eyes  and  ears  deafened  to  the  true 
harmonies  which  float  to  the  thought- 
ful spirit  from  the  fields  of  their  own 
inquii'ies,  before  the  amorphous  and 
lifeless  fetish,  the  mere  apotheosis  of 
contradiction  and  nonsense  which  they 
call  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable. 

If  the  unity  of  the  universe  is  con- 
stituted in  thought,  then  indeed  mind 
and  matter  are  one  at  their  root,  but 
that  root  is  no  longer  measurable  by 
the  properties  of  matter,  it  includes 
those  of  mind.  Development,  evolu- 
tion, is  then  the  ascent  of  all  things 
toward  the  primal  thought  whence 
they  drew  their  origin,  the  rise  of  the 
fountain  towards  its  original  source. 
For  myself,  I  have  always  been  an 
ardent  evolutionist.  Within  three 
months  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's great  book  I  energetically  de- 
fended its  doctrines  against  the  attacks 
of  timid  theologians.  Nor  do  I  see 
anything  in  evolution  but  a  source  of 
hope  and  a  fountain  of  moral  enex-gy. 
Only  remember  that  the  beginning  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  end,  not  the 
end  by  the  beginning.  I  cannot  say  that 
thought  and  feeling  and  moral  con- 
viction are  transformed  fire-mist  or 
developed  protaplasm.  I  must  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  tire-mist  and  proto- 
plasm, are  not  what  they  seem.  They 
are  crowded,  saturated,  penetrated 
with  spiritual  potencies,  powers  which 
require  only  time  to  become  thought, 
feeling  and  moral  conviction.  The 
two  statements  are  almost  coincident 
in  words,  but  they  differ  by  the  diam- 
eter of  the  world.  One,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  can  paralyse  the  energies 
and  mar  the  beauty  of  a  life.  The 
other  simply  says.  There  are  no  rude 
jars  or  shocks  in  the  majestic  plan  of 
the  world.  It  moves  on  from  simple 
to  complex,  from  imperfect  to  perfect. 

The  paper  on  '  Proposed  Substi- 
tutes for  Religion,'  deals  with  the 
various  forms  of  thought  and  emotion 
by  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede 
the  belief  in  God  and  in  a  future  life. 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Smith  refuses  to 
accept    the    vacant     chaff,     however 
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well-meant,  which  is  offered  lis  for 
grain.  He  shows,  I  think,  incon- 
trovertibly,  that  the  loss  of  a  spi- 
ritual faith  can  never  be  compen- 
sated by  a  purely  mundane  one  and 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
the  grounds  of  such  a  faith  do  not 
exist.  The  emotions  that  collectively 
constitute  worship  are  only  possible 
towards  a  conscious  intelligent  being  ; 
if  for  a  moment  they  be  drawn  out 
by  anything  else  it  can  but  be  for  a 
moment,  the  first  effort  of  reflection 
will  reveal  their  groundlessness,  and 
with  that  discovery  they  will  fall  back 
upon  themselves.  As  to  immortality, 
again,  the  so-called  immortality  of  the 
race  cannot  supersede  the  immortality 
of  the  individual.  It  cannot,  first, 
because  the  race  is  not  immortal ;  it 
began  and  it  will  end  ;  indeed,  for  all 
we  know,  it  may  end  before  long.  And 
secondly,  the  power  of  the  hope  for  a 
future  life  rests  in  the  fact,  if  it  be 
one,  that  the  forces  of  the  universe 
fight  on  the  side  of  goodness,  and  that 
whatever  is  right  and  pure  will  be 
gathered  up  and  preserved  for  ever.  In 
other  words  an  immortality  is  nothing 
without  a  God,  and  as  soon  as  the  al)- 
sence  of  God  is  realized  all  forms  of 
future  life  become  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence. Why  should  we  wish  to  be  I'e- 
membered  as  good  or  benevolent  if 
there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  for  good- 
ness and  benevolence  1  And  if  the 
universe  be  not  righteous  at  its  root, 
intrinsic  x'eason  there  is  none. 

Other  articles  in  this  interesting 
book  are  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  Cul- 
pable Luxury,  on  Baron  Stockmar, 
on  University  College,  Oxford,  and  its 
relation  to  King  Alfied,  on  Mr.  Pat- 
tison's  Milton,  and  on  Coleridge's  Life 
of  Keble.  It  would  be  easy  to  illus- 
trate the  author's  point  of  view  by  an 
examination  of  almost  any  of  these 
papers.  But  our  space  is  gone.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  every  one  of  these 
articles  is  marked  by  brilliant  ability, 
and  many  of  them  are  full  of  interest- 
ing and  fresh  information.  A  paper  on 


the  Conqueror  of  Quebec  pays  a  tine 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe.  A 
review  of  the  life  of  Jane  Austen,  re- 
calls attention  to  the  keen  observation, 
calm  reflectiveness,  and  fine  analytical 
power  of  that  remarkable  novelist. 
Other  papers  we  do  not  name,  but 
there  is  not  a  line  in  any  one  of  them 
other  than  able  and  characteristic. 

The  article  on  Falkland  and  the 
Puritans,  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Mathew 
Arnold's  es«ay  on  Falkland.  It  is 
interesting  in  many  ways,  but  especi- 
ally as  bringing  face  to  face  two  modes 
of  criticism  so  widely  different  as  those 
of  these  two  writers  respectively.  Mr. 
Arnold,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  apostle 
of  sweetness  and  light — -the  sweetness 
consisting  chiefly  in  mocking  sarcasm 
and  the  light  in  elaborate  misrepresen- 
tation. To  him  Falkland  is  perfec- 
tion. His  elegance,  his  indecision,  his 
toleration,  his  gentle  melancholy,  his 
dislike  oi  the  storm  and  stress  of  life, 
and  a  certain  dash  of  almost  finical 
delicatesse  of  feeling,  by  which  he  is 
marked,  are  after  Mr.  Ai-nold's  own 
heart.  Principles  Mr.  Arnold  hates. 
Every  form  of  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm he  hates,  too,  that  is,  as  actively 
as  a  being  entirely  cold-blooded  can  be 
said  to  hate  anything.  His  philosophy 
is  completely  epicurean,  and  his  faith 
consists  in  holding  that  religion  is  a 
ver}'^  good  thing  for  Philistines,  a  thing, 
however,  which  fills  a  gentleman  of 
sweetness  and  light  with  what  he  calls 
in  his  favourite  phrase,  '  immense 
ennui.' 

This  is  an  antagonism  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible  with  Mr.Goldwin 
Smith.  The  tone  of  definite  conviction 
that  makes  Mr.  Smith  a  Protestant, 
also  gives  him  sympathy  with  the  Pu- 
ritan. The  Puritans  are  Mr.  Arnold's 
disgust.  Of  course  they  are.  They  did 
not  curl  their  hair,  or  perfume  their 
kerchiefs,  or  play  on  the  viol,  or  dance. 
So  the  two  authoi's  join  issue.  If  you 
would  enjoy  the  characteristic  battle  I 
refer  you  to  the  book  itself. — From  the 
'  Educational  Record,'  Montreal. 
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CIVIC   REFORM. 

V  PROTEST  against  literary  work  in 
the  dog-days  is  as  old  as  Juvenal. 
Yet  not  even  the  hot  midsummer  weather 
shall  prevent  the  companions  of  the 
Round  Table  from  meeting  once  more 
in  the  old  genial  fellowship.  They  are 
presented  with  a  parser  on  certain  mat- 
ters of  no  slight  interest  to  those  who 
dwell  in  Toronto,  from  the  pen  <jf  a  new 
member  of  our  fraternity  : — 

Can  we  not  concentrate  our  forces  and 
do  something  to  influence  that  diflicult- 
to-be-understood  body  of  men  known  as 
the  "  City  Council"  in  the  direction  of 
municipal  reform  in  Toronto. 

Thei'e  ai-e  at  least  half-a-dozen  ap- 
parently small,  but  really  important, 
matters,  which  we  should  do  well  to 
urge  and  bring  to  a  practical  issue. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  building  of 
bridges  over  railway  tracks.  One 
should  be  built  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Yonge  Street  for  both  horse  and 
foot  traffic.  So  necessary  is  this,  that 
the  mention  of  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
cause  immediate  action  ;  but  public 
opinion  has  not  yet  spoken  loudly,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  wards  are 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  ward- 
grabbing  would  appear  to  ordinary  in- 
telligent citizens  to  be  of  weightier  im- 
port than  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life, 
and  it  is  within  the  province  of  this  and, 
kindred  clubs  to  take  vigorous  action, 
and  to  say  to  the  Council  that,  in  the  in- 
terest alike  of  humanity  and  civilized 
citizenship,  these  bridges  should  be 
built  without  further  delay. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  is  the 
construction  of  barriers  along  the  edge 
of  the  wharves,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  turnstiles  and  gateways 
through  which  excursionists  and  passen- 
gers shoidd  pass  to  and  from  steam- 
boats. 

Another  subject  in  which  I  am  snre 
we  are  deeply  concerned  is  that  of 
caring   for    children   of    tender  years, 


who  wander  about  the  chief  thorough- 
fares selling  newspapers  and  peddling 
wares.  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Homes 
are  doing  a  good  and  noble  work  ;  but 
in  a  constantly  increasing  population  in 
a  city  like  Toi*onto,  a  great  deal  more 
might  and  should  be  accomplished. 
Poverty  wdth  its  concomitant  evils  will 
raise  its  hideous  form,  and  many  diffi- 
culties must  be  encountered  in  the 
march  of  philanthropic  enterprise  ;  but 
this  fact  should  engender  within  us  a 
stronger  purpose  in  doing  what  we  naay 
be  able  to  ameliorate  and  relieve.  No 
child  under  the  age  of  ten  shovild  be 
permitted  to  vend  or  to  beg  in  the  pub- 
lic streets.  The  names  and  occupations 
of  the  parents  of  these  little  waifs  should 
be  obtained  by  the  police,  and,  in  the 
event  of  their  homes  being  cursed  with 
thriftlessness,  drunkenness  and  laziness, 
they  should  be  taken  to  a  suitable  home, 
and  the  worthless  parents  taxed  fur 
their  support.  Pauperdom  proper  has 
no  right  to  an  existence  in  Canada,  but 
surely  something  should  be  done  for  the 
little  ones. 

There  is  an  officer,  supported  in  part 
by  an  annual  grant  from  the  corporation 
and  in  part  by  subscriptions  from  private 
citizens,  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
vent cruelty  to  animals,  both  by  remon- 
strance and  by  prosecution.  The 
general  laxity  of  the  regular  police  force 
in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  this 
crime  is  notorious  ;  for,  although  cases 
are  daily  occurring,  how  seldona  it  is 
that  they  are  dealt  with  as  the  law 
directs. 

So  powerfully  has  my  own  mind  been 
wrought  upon  by  scenes  of  cruelty 
to  horses,  —  by  fast  driving,  reckless 
butchers'  and  grocers'  boys,  sore  and 
jaded  hacks  drawing  ice  and  swill  wag- 
gons,— that  I  am  now  obliged  to  harden 
my  heart,  and  pass  heedlessly  by. 

The  legitimate  functions  of  the  Club 
might  well  be  exercised  in  representing 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Police  an 
opinion  upon  this  matter,  or,  at  least, 
in  influencing  public  opinion  in  regard 
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to  the  subject,  by  communications  to 
'  The  Round  Table.' 

The  expediency  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  to  be  carried  at  one 
time  by  street  cars  is  closely  related  to 
this  suljject,  and  might  also  be  pressed 
on  the  City  Council. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  consider- 
ations aflfecting  the  general  weal  of  the 
community,  and  touching  closely  upon 
the  humanitarian,  which,  as  a  Club,  we 
might  agitate. 

There  are  social  questions,  largely  to 
do  with  the  promotion  of  the  people's 


good,  upon  which  our  influence  should 
also  be  brought  to  bear.  One  of  those 
surely  some  member  of  '  The  Round 
Table  '  will,  we  hope,  soon  bestir  him- 
self to  bring  before  us  :  I  refer  to  that 
of  a  public  library.  Another  is  that  of 
the  prevention  of  combinations  of  men 
for  keeping  up  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Many  of  these  subjects 
might  profitably  be  made  the  theme  of 
discussiim  at  '  The  Round  Table,'  and 
possibly  result  in  securing  some  practical 
reform.  Let  each  member  contribute 
his  quota.  T.  E, 
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Christian  Institut'ums  ;  Essays  on  Eccle- 
siastical Subjects.  By  Arthur  Pen- 
rhys  Stanlky,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
mmster.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros., 
Toronto  :  James  Campbell  &  Son. 

The  name  of  the  late  Dean  of  West- 
minster is  sufhcient  to  guarantee  for 
this  book  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  hands 
of  all  who  love  truth  and  charity.  It  is 
needless  to  say  anything  of  one  who  has 
so  recently  passed  away.  His  virtues 
and  graces,  to  say  nothing  of  his  pro- 
fovind  scholarship,  have  made  him  dear 
to  all  the  world.  Men  saw  in  him  a 
breadth  of  sentiment,  catholicity  of 
spirit,  exalted  manliness  and  fullest 
charity  combined  with  an  unwavering 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
so  distinguished  a  minister.  His  learn- 
ing and  piety  made  him  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor at  Westminster  of  stich  men  as 
Andrewes,  Atterbury,  Wilberforce  and 
Trench,  while  his  courtesy  of  manner 
and  nobility  of  soul  not  only  enabled 
him  to  maintain  the  dignitj'^  of  his  ex- 
alted ofhce,  bat  also  served  to  place  him 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  Deans  of 
that  ancient  Aobey.  It  was,  however, 
as  a  historian  that  he  won  his  best 
laurels.     There  was  a  fearlessness  and 


consciousness  of  power,  with  which  he 
grappled  with  the  gi-eat  questions  that 
came  before  him,  that  at  once  marked 
him  a  master  among  masters.  His 
scholarship  was  great  and  accurate  ;  his 
style  popular  and  brilliaat.  He  had  a 
keen  insight  into  the  essence  of  things, 
a  power  of  stripping  a  truth  of  its  ad- 
ventitious dressing.  The  present  volume 
is  a  good  illustration  of  all  these  points. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  essays  written 
at  different  times  on  prominent  ecclesi- 
astical questions.  Those  on  Baptism, 
Vestments,  and  the  Pope,  are  peculiarly 
interesting  ;  while  in  the  article  on  the 
Litany  are  contained  those  sentiments 
respecting  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which 
Canon  Liddon,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
challenged  so  vigorously  in  an  appendix 
to  his  Bampton  Lectures.  Only  in  this 
chapter  and  in  a  few  other  stray  passages 
scattered  through  the  book  would  be 
found  anything  to  clash  with  the  most 
thorough  orthodox)'.  Many  will  doubt- 
less disagree  with  him  in  his  chapters  on 
the  Eucharist,  and  perhaps  manj'  more 
with  his  statements  regarding  the  minis- 
try :  aid  yet  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  on 
both  these  questions  he  is  supported  not 
only  by  the  sound  sdiolarship  of  the  Pjeo- 
testant  world,  remarkably  so  as  regards 
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the  mir.istiy  by  such  men  as  Bishop 
Lightfoot  and  the  late  Baiiipton  Lecturer, 
tlie  Rev.  E.  Hatch,  but  also  by  the  strong 
and  irrefragable  arguments  and  histor- 
ical facts  he  himself  brings  forward. 
The  reader  will  find  many  an  ecclesias- 
tical bubble  exploded,  and  many  a  doubt- 
ful or  misty  point  made  plain.  We 
commend  the  work  to  the  careful  peru- 
sal of  all. 


Fostar^s  Peerage  and  Baronetage.  Nichols 
&  Sons  (25  P^irliament  Street,  West- 
minster), London.    1881. 

This  sumptuous  royal  octavo  volume 
is  a  decided  innovation  in  its  line.  It 
traces  the  collateral  descendants  of  peers 
and  baronets  a  couple  of  generations  fur- 
ther, and  consequently  contains  many 
names  more,  than  Burke  or  Debrett.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  boldly  removes  the 
names  of  many  soi-disant  baronets  from 
its  canonical  list,  and  appends  them  in  a 
sort  of  heraldic  Apocrypha,  called '  Chaos.' 
A  complete  list  of  the  '  Nova  Scotian 
baronets,'  is  another  of  the  many  new 
features  of  this  ambitious  work.  In  the 
new  fields  he  has  opened  up,  the  com- 
piler, of  course,  sometimes  goes  astray  ; 
but  his  accuracy  and  research,  on  the 
whole,  are  simply  marvellous.  The  en- 
gravings, which  include  the  arms  of  every 
titled  family,  and  the  insignia  of  every 
order  of  knighthood,  possess  high  artistic 
merit,  and  are  n(jt  copies  of,  but  gener- 
ally imjjrovements  upon,  the  cuts  in  the 
older  peerages. 


Illusiuns,  by  James  Sully.  Interna- 
tional Science  Series.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Toronto  :  Willing 
and  Williamson. 

The  author  make!  a  rough  working 
division  of  the  field  of  knowledge  as  cog- 
nition into — 1.  Knowledge  of  our  men- 
tal condition.  2.  Knowledge  of  external 
matters.  3.  Memory.  4.  Belief.  Under 
each  of  these  heads  he  tinds  the  presence 
of  Illusions.  Under  the  first  of  the  divis- 
ions he  shews  that  the  judgments  of  the 
senses  are  continually  modified,  and  al- 
tered by  mental  conditions.  An  inter- 
esting chapter  is  that  on  Dreams.  It  is 
shewn  that  dreaming  is  a  condition  very 
analogous  to  insanity,  the  cerebral  activ- 
ity not  being  under  the  control  of  the 
will.     It  is  surprising  how  prevalent  are 


superstitious  notions  about  dreams,  and 
how  great  a  circulation  is  still  given  to 
'dream  books.'  These  popular  oracles  are, 
strange  to  say,  of  great  antiquity,  being 
based  on  the  work  of  the  Greek  Artemi- 
dorus,  who  derived  them  from  Egyptian 
sources.  Mr.  Sully  does  not  go  into  the 
questi(m  of  the  ultimate  validity  of  our 
cognitions,  he  postulates  the  reliability 
of  the  data  of  consciousness,  and  exam- 
ines into  the  various  sources  of  illusions, 
from  those  of  vision,  such  as  the  im- 
pression of  solidity  given  in  the  stereo- 
scope to  the  complete  jjerversion  of  both 
sense,  and  intellect  in  insanity.  The 
book  is  both  curious  and  instructive. 


Clarendon  Press  Series.  Shake.'ipeare\f 
iSetect  Plays.  King  Richard  III.  Edited 
by  William  Addis  Wright,  M.  A. 
Oxford,  London,  and  New  York  : 
Macmillan  tt  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  Willing 
&  Williamson. 

Mr.  Wright  is  too  well  known  as  an 
editor  and  commentator  upon  our  great 
dramatist  for  it  to  be  necessary  that  we 
should  do  much  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  this  issue 
of  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  preface 
not  only  carefully  traces  out  the  sources 
from  which  the  poet  derived  his  material, 
giving  the  original  text  of  the  chroni- 
clers in  full,  but  contains  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  arguinents  adduced  by  the 
editors  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Spedding 
and  Professor  Delius  on  the  other,  as  to 
the  comparative  reliability  of  the  text  of 
the  original  Quarto  and  Folio  Editions. 
Mr.  Wright  agrees  with  the  Cambridge 
editors  that,  on  the  whole,  the  text  of 
this  play  in  the  Quarto  Edition  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  found  in  the  Folio. 

We  have  only  one  criticism  to  make 
on  the  preface.  In  quoting  from  Hall 
the  account  of  the  feigned  promises  by 
which  Richard  sought  to  get  the  young 
Marquis  of  Dorset  into  his  power  by 
flattering  the  Queen  (then  in  sanctuary) 
'  so  as  to  bring  her  if  possible  into  some 
wanhope,  or  as  some  men  saye  into  a 
foole's  paradise,'  he  annotates  'wanhope' 
as  meaning  '  desjjair.'  No  doubt  this  was 
the  usual  and  accepted  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  in  the  present  case  the  con- 
text shows  sufficiently  that  it  was  not 
used  in  that  sense,  but  as  conveying  the 
idea  of  a  faint  ('  wan')  or  delusive  hope, 
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which  only  half-misleads  the  mind  of  its 
victim,  and  yet  is  powerful  enough  to 
control  one's  actions. 

Although  Mr.  Wright  has,  we  think, 
succeeded  in  recovering  from  the  vary- 
ing original  texts  the  correct  reading  of 
the  passage  where  Clarence  entreats  his 
assassins  to  relent,  we  do  not  see  that  he 
has  grasped  what  appears  to  us  the  clue 
to  the  second  murderer's  exclamation, 
'  Look  behind  you,  my  Lord,'  just  before 
the  tirst  murderer  stabs  the  Duke.  In  his 
note,  at  p.  159,  he  quotes  Mr.  Spedding 
to  the  eti'ect  that  the  second  murderer  is 
beginning  to  relent  ('  My  friend,  I  spy 
some  pity  in  thy  looks  '),  and  seeing  the 
other  preparing  to  stab  Clarence  from 
behind,  interrupts  him  and  tries  to  put 
him  on  his  guard.  But  apart  from  the  un- 
naturalnessof  the  position  and  the  impro- 
bability that  Clarence,  awake  to  all  the 
fearful  risk  he  is  lunning,  wuuld  let  the 
assassin  he  has  reason  to  fear  the  most 
get  behind  him, — it  seems  to  us  that  the 
whole  explanation  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
conception of  the  second  murderer's 
character.  Had  he  deliberately  tried  to 
warn,  that  is  to  save  the  Duke,  would 
not  his  brother  ruffian  have  spoken  a  little 
more  roundly  to  him  after  the  crime 
was  accomplished  ?  But  the  only  com- 
plaint is  that  he  is  '  slack  '  and  '  helps 
not.'  One  villain  in  a  ballad  like  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood  may  be  expected  to 
turn  out  chivalrous  enough  to  tight  Avith 
his  sterner  companion,  but  we  do  not 
look  for  such  sudden  conversions  in 
Shakespeare.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  second  murderer  is  of  a  waver- 
ing disposition.  Commencing  with  a 
brutal  jest  about  Clarence's  awakening, 
he  finds  the  '  urging  of  that  word  "judg- 
ment," '  breed  '  a  kind  of  remorse  in 
him.'  He  is  full  of  talk,  will  argue 
away  his  conscience  by  enumerating  its 
inconveniences,  palter  away  his  misgiv- 
ings, joke  grindy  about  Clarence  having 
wine  enoujih  soon,  and  Gloster's  deliver- 
ing him  'from  this  world's  thraldom.' 
He  would  prolong  the  ghastly  dialogue, 
contident  that  his  stock  of  charnel-house 
jests  will  hold  out, — the  first  murderer 
IS  more  anxious  to  strike  than  to  talk. 
But  Clarence's  last  appeal  is  awakening 
within  him  those  pricks  of  conscience 
which  have  embittered  so  many  of  his 
'  pleasant  vices,'  he  cannot  trust  himself 
longer  and  determines,  not  himself  to 
strike,  but  to  afford  his  ruder  comrade  the 
opportunity  which  he  knows  will  not  be 
let  slip.  So  long  as  Clarence  faces  them 
8 


with  appealing  eyes  and  hands  and  all 
the  commanding  look  of  royal  blood  in 
his  regard,  the  villains  stand  aloof.  But 
the  timid  knave  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Suddenly,  and  with  an  accent  that  must 
have  filled  Clarence's  poor,  shaken  soul 
with  a  conviction  that  other  murderers 
were  silently  filling  up  the  dark,  vacant 
spaces  of  the  room,  he  cries  out  '  Look 
behind  you,  my  Lord  !  '  Immediately 
and  involuntarily  Clarence  turns  away 
and  the  man  of  sterner  mould  stabs  the 
victim  repeatedly  in  the  back.  How 
just  then  becomes  the  exclamation  of 
the  second  murderer,  instantly  delivered 
over  by  the  reaction  of  his  mind,  t(t 
superstitious  terrors, 

'  How  fain,  like  Pilate  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  !' 

The  remark  would  be  out  of  place  had 
he,  as  Mr.  Spedding  conjectures,  at- 
tempted to  save  the  Duke.  Like  Pilate, 
he  has  given  the  actual  murderer  his 
opportunity,  and  even  envies  the  Fro- 
i:)rjetor  who  could  say,  with  his  lips  at 
least,  that  he  was  '  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  man, ' 

We  notice,  too,  at  p.  196,  the  expres- 
sion '  bigamy,'  as  charged  to  Edward  IV. 
by  his  brother  explained  as  an  allusion 
to  his  marriage  with  a  widow,  which  was 
so  regarded  by  the  Canon  law.  But  Mr. 
Wright  must  excuse  us  when  we  say  that 
an  appeal  to  the  Canon  law  on  such  a 
point  of  evei-y-day  occurrence  as  that  of 
marrying  a  widow  would  not  be  of  much 
avail  in  rousing  popular  feeling  against 
the  legitimacy  of  Edward's  children. 
The  allusi<in  is  clearly  to  the  alleged  pre- 
contract of  Edward  with  the  Lady  Buna, 
regarded  as  a  marriage  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Such  precontracts 
had  often  nullilied  subsequent  marriages 
and  atiVcted  the  descent  of  estates, — and 
it  was  therefoi'e  clearly  a  point  in  sup- 
port of  Gloster's  and  Buckingham's 
argument, — but  Mr.  Wright  will  search 
the  Year  Books  in  vain  for  any  instance 
where  the  issue  of  a  re-married  widow 
were  held  on  that  account  illegitimate. 


it/«  aiid  Letters  of  Horace  Bushnell. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers, 
Toronto  :  Willing  and  Williamson. 

An  admirably  written  life  of  the  great 
New  England  divine,  lull  of  interest, 
and  on  the  whole  one  of  the  best  biogra- 
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phiesthat  for  a  long  time  have  been  given 
to  the  piil>lic.  Horace  Bushnell  was  a 
man  among  men.  His  wonderful  catho- 
licity of  spirit,  and  pure  unsullied  life 
have  gained  for  him  tlie  admiration  <>f 
people  of  all  clas-es  and  creeds.  His 
work  in  the  ministry  is  told  in  this 
volume  with  a  simjjlicity  and  earnest- 
ness so  real  and  true  as  to  brinic  the  man 
vividly  before  one.  We  commend  the 
work  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  questions  that  now  agitate  the  re- 
ligious world,  and  in  one  who  himself 
grappled  with  such  difficulties  in  a  noble 
manly  spirit,  and  came  out  of  the  con- 
flict a  victor,  or  at  least  an  unconquered 
champion  for  what  he  held  to  be  truth. 


Th(>  Times,  an  I  other  Poems.  By  J.  R. 
Newell.  Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose  & 
Co.     1881. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  watch 
the  growth  of  our  national  culture,  to 
perceive  the  increase,  a  considerable  one 
during  the  last  five  years,  of  volumes  of 
poetry,  which,  if  they  do  not  rise  to  the 
higher  regions  of  Parnassus,  at  least  are 
considerably  above  the  fiat  prosaic  level. 
This,  at  all  events,  shows  that  a  grace- 
ful command  of  expression  and  of  liter- 
ary form  is  spreading  among  a  wide  circle 
and  not  merely  through  a  clique  in  Can- 
ada. Our  readers  may  observe  that  the 
poems  in  the  Canadian  Monthly,  are 
signed  with  names  or  noms  de  plume 
dating  from  all  quarters  of  the  Domi- 
nion, Winnipeg;  New  Brunswick,  Kings- 
ton, Montreal,  Halifax,  and  even  from  a 
place  so  remote  from  civilization  as  York- 
ville  itself  ! 

Mr.  Newell's  volume  of  poems  opens 
with  two  '  didactic  '  essays  in  '  heroic 
rhyme,'  in  matter,  and  very  much  in 
manner,  resemV)ling  Cov/per's  Table 
Talk.  But  in  1782  the  general  views  of 
the  educated  class  sympathized  with  the 
the  Calvinist  poet's  way  of  accounting 
for  the  universe.  Things  have  changed 
in  1881,  yet  here  is  Mr.  Newell  writing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  century  ago, 
anathematizing  Voltaire,  Mohamet,  and 
'the  Scientist.'     Many  of  his  couplets 


are  vigorous,  but  the  whole  poem  .seems 
to  us  like  a  water-colour  study  in  Cowper- 
esrfie. 

We  somewhat  demur  to  the  good  taste 
of  '  Lines  on  the  sad  calamity  at  London/ 
Unless  the  '  lines  '  are  poetry,  penetrated 
by  a  sympathy  that  must  tind  utterance, 
we  would  borrow  Punch's  '  Advice  '  and 
address  it  to  intending  sympathisers  in 
metre,  and  say  '  don'i  I '  A  short  poem 
full  of  pathos  and  sympathy  appeared  on 
this  mournful  topic  of  the  Londcm  dis- 
aster in  our  columns  lately.  That  was 
well  calculated  to  soothe  those  who 
mourned.  But  here  comes  Mr,  Newell 
with  a  tremendous  swinging  poem  in  the 
lively  metre  of  Mrs.  Browning's  '  Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship,' — this  sort  of 
thing  : — 

'  And    from   otit  the  surging  waters,    lo  !   a 

crhastly  head  arises — 
'Tis  the  Angel  of  Destruction  spreading  ruin 

far  and  wide  ! ' 

*  Angels  of  Destruction  '  are  about  as  un- 
real as  Angels  of  Dynamite. 

In  lyrics  on  ordinary  life,  especially 
in  those  which  appear  to  embody  Mr. 
Newell's  experience  of  the  beav.  sexe, 
there  are  many  pleasing  and  graceful 
lyrics.  These  show  real  talent.  As  an 
instance  we  quote  the  following,  entitled 
'  A  Ditty '  :— 

'  Dear  Em,  I  am  sitting  and  dreaming — 

Yes  sitting  and  dreaming  of  you, 
While  the  lamp-light  is  fitfully  gleaming, 

And  at  times  in  the  .stillness  burns  blue. 
The  shadows  grow  darker  and  deeper, 

And  trembhngly  dance  on  the  floor. 
And  I  think  it  is  sad  for  the  sleeper. 

Who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  snore  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  coiild  I  do  something  tremendous, 

To  make  me  a  hero  outright, 
In  actions  and  words  as  stupendous 

As  Ajax  who  revelled  in  fight ; 
How  soon  would  I  rush  forth  to  glory. 

And  brighten  my  manhood  with  scars, 
If  an  Em  would  but  smile  at  my  story, 

And  welcome  me  home  from  the  wars  ! 

*  But  as  I  am  but  a  vile  stnrlent. 

That  trembles  at  thought  of  a  fight, 
Indeed  I  will  try  to  be  prudent, 

And  think  of  my  station  aright  ; 
And  as  hitherto  I  have  been  dreaming, 

So  shall  I  continue  to  do. 
Too  blest  when  the  starlight  is  streaming, 

Oh  Em,  if  I'm  dreaming  of  you  ! ' 
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FROM  HORACE. 

ODES   II.    4. 
BY   R.    \V.    B.,  MONTREAL. 

ASERVANT-GIKL  is  it?    Why  blush 
to  declare 
That  you  love  her  ?    Remember  the  tale 
Of  Achilles's  captive,  Briseis  the  fair, 
How  her  beauty  o'er  pride  could  prevaiL 

Think  of  Telamon's   son  and  Tecm^essa  his 

prize. 

But  a  waist  had  more  charms  than  a  name  ; 

'Mid  his  triumph  Atrides  succumbed  to  the 

eyes 

Of  the  maiden  he  snatched  from  the  flame. 

A  conqueror  conquered  ! — ^Troy's  hosts  where 
were  they  ? 
Their  champion.  Hector,  was  slain, 
And,  though  weary,  the  Greeks  made  the  city 
their  prey. 
And  levelled  its  towers  with  the  plain. 

Who  knows  from  what  parents  those  auburn 
locks  came, 
The  fair  Phillis's  head  that  adorn  ? 
Of  course  she's   a  princess,  her  luck  was  to 
blame 
That  left  her  thus  homeless  to  mourn. 

She  can't  have — as  her  lover,  you  know  it 
yourself  — 

Any  vulgar  relations  ;  be  sure 
That  one  so  true-hearted,  so  careless  of  pelf. 

Was  the  daughter  of  mother  as  pure. 

What  neat  ankles  she's  got,  what  an  arm, what 
a  face. 
Admiring,  though  heart-whole,  I  see  : 
I'm  near  forty,  you  know,  'twould  be  quite 
out  of  place 
To  suspect  an  old  fellow  like  me. 

They  were  twins,  were  these  two  little 
girls  ;  and  Pat  said,  '  Them  gals  is 
cousins,  ain't  they  1 '  '  No,'  replied  the 
mother,  *  they  are  twins.'  'Yees  don't 
say  so,'  says  Pat ;  '  well,  now,  bedad, 
they  look  enough  alike  to  be  sisters. ' 

'  There  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion, my  son.'  '  Oh  I  isn't  there,  pa? 
A  man  must  always  be  present  while 
he's  being  shaved,'  '  My  dear,'  said  pa 
to  ma,  '  hadn't  you  better  send  this  child 
to  bed  ?     He  makes  my  head  ache. ' 


'  The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  to  his 
purpose.'  And  the  Liberal  party  are 
quoting  Scripture  about  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  They  have  wrung  from  the  depths 
of  Genesis  : — '  But  Benjamin's  mess  was 
fives  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs. ' 

'  I  say,  Jenkins,  can  you  tell  a  young, 
tender  chicken  from  an  old,  tough  one  ? ' 
'  Of  course  I  can.'  '  Well,  how  do  you 
tell  it  r  '  By  the  teeth. '  '  Teeth  ?  why, 
chickens  have  no  teeth  !  '  '  Xo,  but  I 
have.'  '  Good  morning  I  '  '  Good  morn- 
ing !' 

Daniel  Pvircell,  as  he  had  the  character 
of  a  great  punster,  was  desired  one  night 
in  company  by  a  gentleman  to  make  a 
pun  extempore.  '  Upon  what  subject  ? ' 
■said  Daniel.  '  The  king,'  answered  the 
other.  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  he,  '  the  king  is 
no  subject.' 

An  American  candidate  was  recently 
addressing  an  election  meeting,  when  a 
man  in  the  crowd  interrupted  him  by 
repeatedly  shouting,  '  What  about  the 
Liquor  Bill  ? '  '  W^ell,'  retorted  the  can- 
didate, '  mine  was  uncommon  high  last 
year  ;  how  was  yours  \ ' 

Something  like  a  fishing. — (Scene — 
Lamlash  Quay  ;  two  fishermen  having  a 
confab.)  1st  Fisherman — Wass  you  at 
the  fusbin'  last  nicht,  Tougal  ?  2nd 
Fisherman — Yes,  Archie,  and  we  cot  a 
fush  on  efiery  hook,  but  if  we'll  wass  oot 
the  nicht  afore  we  was  cot  twice  as  more. 

A  celebrated  clown  once  produced  on 
the  stage  a  rusty  sword.  '  This,'  said 
he,  'is  the  sword  with  which  Balaam 
struck  the  ass.'  One  of  the  audience 
replied,  '  I  thought  he  had  no  sword, 
but  only  wished  for  one.'  'You're 
right,'  rejoined  the  clown,  '  and  this  is 
the  very  sword  he  wished  for.' 

As  the  happy  couple  were  leaving  the 
church,  the  husband  said  to  the  partner 
of  his  wedded  life  :  '  Marriage  must 
seem  a  dreadful  thing  to  you  ;  why,  you 
were  all  of  a  tremble,  and  one  could 
hardly  hear  you  say  ''  I  will."  '  '  I  will 
have  more  courage  and  say  it  louder 
next  time,'  said  the  blushing  bride. 
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A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

Set  to  the  music  of  '  Oh,  gerdly  breathe.'' 


I  sent  my  love  a  red,  red  rose. 
Because  I  thought  that  she  loved  me, 

But  yet  I  feared,  alas,  who  knows  ? 
And  who  can  say  what  is  to  be  ? 

She  sent  me  back  that  red,  red  rose. 
She  was  unkind  to  send  it  so  ; 

My  hopes,  alas,  were  changed  to  woes. 
My  heart  was  sad,  for  who  can  know  ? 

I  took  my  love  that  red,  red  rose, 
To  ask  her  why  she  was  unkind. 

In  trembling  doubt,  for,  ah,  who  knows  ? 
I  hoped  I  had  the  truth  divined. 

I  saw  my  love,  yes,  still  so  fair. 

Her  dark,  brown  eyes  spoke  love  to  me  ; 

She  answering  said,  "  Do  not  despair, 
I  sent  it  back  but  to  fetch  thee." 


'  Women  before  marriage  want  noth- 
ing but  husbands,  and  when  they  get 
them  they  want  everything  else,'  said 
an  old  bachelor.  '  How  different  it  is 
with  you,'  retorted  a  lady.  '  When  a 
man  gets  a  wife  he  just  settles  down  con- 
tented, feeling  that  he  has  secured  the 
best  blessing  that  heaven  could  bestow.' 

At  a  school-board  examination  the 
inspector  asked  a  boy  if  he  could  forgive 
those  who  had  wi'onged  him.  '  Could 
you,'  said  the  inspector,  '  forgive  a  boy, 
for  example,  who  had  insulted  or  struck 
you  ] '  '  Y-e-s,  sir,'  replied  the  lad, 
very  slowly,  '  1 — think — 1— could  ; '  but 
he  added,  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner, 
'  I  could  if  he  was  bigger  than  1  am.' 

A  pompous  lawyer  said  to  the  keeper 
of  an  apple  stand.  '  Your  business  cares 
seem  to  wear  upon  you.  \ou  should  go 
into  something  which  is  not  so  trying  to 
the  brain.'  '  Oh,  'taint  business,'  re- 
plied the  apple  seller,  '  its  lyin'  awake 
nights  tryin'  to  decide  whether  to  leave 
my  fortune  to  an  orphan  asylum  or  to  a 
home  for  played-out  old  lawyers,  as  is 
killiu'  me  ! ' 

The  dramatic  editor  of  a  French  paper 
had  occasion  recently  to  criticise  severely 
the  performance  of  a  soinewhat  popular 
actress.  Shortly  afterwards  the  lover  of 
the  young  lady  met  the  journalist  in  the 
theatre  and  presented  him  with  a  pack- 
age of  goose-quils.  '  This,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  is  a  present  from  Mrs.  X.'  '  What  ? ' 
exclanned  the  critic,  '  did  she  tear  all 
these  out  of  you  herself  !  How  you  must 
have  suffered  1 ' 


Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  a  lady  were 
walking  once  in  a  wood  when  the  stock- 
dove was  cooing.  A  farmer's  wife 
coming  by,  said,  '  Oh,  I  do  like  stock- 
doves ! '  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  in  all  her 
enthtisiasm  for  Wordsworth's  beautiful 
address  to  the  stock-doves,  took  the  old 
woman  to  her  heart.  '  But,'  continued 
the  old  woman,  '  some  like  'em  in  a  pie, 
for  my  part,  there's  nothing  like  'em 
stewed  in  onions.' 

Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcott)  presented 
Madame  Mara  with  one  of  his  songs, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  a  publisher. 
Madame,  who  liked  money,  also  sold  the 
song,  and  the  two  publishers  threatened 
a  suit.  Mara,  meeting  the  d<ictor,  asked, 
'  \\  hat  is  to  be  done  1  can't  you  say  you 
were  intoxicated  when  you  sold  it  ? ' 
'  Cannot  you  say  the  same  of  y(.)urself  ? ' 
replied  the  satirist,  '  one  story  would  be 
believed  as  soon  as  the  other.' 


ERNESTINE-  MY  QUEEN ! 

Ernestine, 
My  Queen  ! 
How  I've  watched  your  meny  gambols  on  the 
green. 
As  in  childhood's  happy  hours 
We  roamed  the  woodland  bower.s. 
Weaving  gay  parterres  of  flowers  ; 
How  I  loved   to  look  and  gaze   upon  your 
countenance  serene. 

Sweet  Ernestine, 
My  Queen  ! 

Ernestine, 
My  Queen  ! 
No  more  a  maid,  but  lady  staid,  with  stately 
step  and  mien ; 
With  eyes  of  azure  blue. 
Like  Heaven's  serenest  hue. 
So  melting,  tender,  true. 
Beaming  forth  their  rapturous  glances  with 
loving  trust  I  ween. 

Sweet  Ernestine, 
My  Queen  ! 

Ernestine, 
My  Queen  ! 
Though  not  a  boy,  I  still  enjoy  a  gambol  on 
the  green. 
For  I  cast  restraint  aside. 
And  forget  j'our  haughty  jn-ide, 
And  now,  sitting  by  your  side, 
I  ask  your  sweet  consent  to  be — j'ou  know 
well  what  I  mean. 

Sweet  Ernestine, 
Mj'  Queen  ! 

—B.  W.  Roger-Tayler. 
King's  College, 
Windsor,  N.S. 
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aOD'S  will  be  done  !     Alas,  we  know  not  why, 
la  spite  of  longing  love  and  tender  care. 
And  a  great  nation's  mighty  voice  of  prayer, 
The  foul  blow  triumphed,  and  the  good  must  die  ! 

Yet,  in  this  time  of  heavy  loss  and  pain, 
All  party  cries  are  hushed  in  one  great  grief, 
And  in  its  mourning  o'er  its  fallen  chief, 

The  land  divided  breathes  as  one  again  ! 

Nor  North  nor  South  it  knows,  nor  East  nor  West, 
Its  mighty  heart  throbs  with  a  single  beat 
While  fall  its  tears  upon  the  winding  sheet 

That  wraps  to-day  its  noblest  and  its  best. 

Nor  North  nor  South  !     All  boundaries  are  fled 
Where  noble  manhood  falls  for  Truth's  dear  sake  ; 
We  know  no  frontier  line  on  land  or  lake, — 

A  Continent  is  mourning  for  the  dead  ! 

And  far  across  the  sea  that  rolls  between 

Old  England  and  the  New,  the  grief  is  shared  ; 
Both  nations  bow  their  heads  in  sorrow  bared 

And  with  the  mourners  weepeth  England's  Queen  ! 
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From  Biscay's  Bay  to  Tiber's  yellow  wave, 
Wherever  freemen's  liearts  beat  true  to-day, 
Unseen  they  join  the  long  and  sad  array 

That  bears  the  martyred  ruler  to  his  grave  ! 

Yet,  still  perchance,  his  high  heroic  soul. 
May  guide  the  people's  destinies, — '  Ids  trust 
And  from  the  treasure  of  his  sacred  dust 
His  voice  still  urge  them  to  the  nobler  goal. 

And  from  the  sorrow, — since  it  must  befall, — 
May  seeds  of  blessing  for  the  future  grow, — 
A  closer  human  biotlierhood  below, 

More  love  and  service  to  the  Lord  of  alh 


ENGLAND'S  RAGNAEOK  : 


A   POLITICAL   ESSAY,* 


BY    R.    W.    BOODLE,    MONTREAL. 


Nov,  tibi  sunt  tntegra  liiitea, 
Hon  Di,  quos  iterum  presna  voces  malo. 
Quamvis  Pontica  pimis, 
Silvce  filia  nobilis, 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile, 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 
Fidit.    Tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 


THEEE  are  many  reasons  that 
make  the  subject  of  England's 
future  one  of  anxious  interest,  not  only 
to  her  sons  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
ako  to  the  peoples  that  compose  her 
A-ast  empire.  Cassandra  cries,  m  e  know, 
are  to  be  heard  at  all  times  and  by 
nations  in  the  most  flourishing  circum- 
stances ;  yet  Cassandra  is  occasionally 
a  true  prophet.  It  is,  at  least,  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  England's  three 
most  prominent  teachers  within  the 
last  fifty  years  have  all  given  unmis- 
takable notes  of  alarm.  The  tone  of 
her  Poet  Laureate  has  become  gradu- 
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Eead  before   the  Athenseiun  Club,  Mon- 


ally  less  and  less  hopeful  of  her  future  ; 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  have  predicted  her 
'  time  of  accounts,'  her  '  remediless 
soriow,'  in  plain  terms  ;  and  circum- 
stances have  combined  to  compel  us  to 
pay  more  attention  to  such  utterances 
at  the  pi'esent  moment  than  we  gene- 
rally feel  justified  in  paying.  Lock 
where  England  may,  her  prospect  is  a 
gloomy  one.  With  foreign  prestige  low 
and  her  flag  disgraced  by  concession 
to  a  victorious  enemy,  with  L-eland  in 
a  state  little  short  of  rebellion,  Eng- 
land can  find  little  to  console  her  if 
she  looks  to  the  state  of  her  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  interests ;  and 
should  she  hope  to  remedy  matters  by 
reform,  she  is  confronted  with  the  fact 
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of    legislative    institutions     self-con- 
victed of  failure. 

All  this  is  bad,  it  may  be  said,  but 
there  have  been  moments  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  when  the  outlook 
has  been  as  gloomy  ;  yet  she  has  put 
forth  her  wonderful  power  of  adap- 
tation, of  recovery,  and  her  affairs 
have  got  better  again.  As  instances 
of  this,  the  days  of  John,  Mary  and 
Charles  I,  may  be  cited.  Those, 
however,  who  rely  upon  these  as  his- 
torical parallels,  are  perhaps  short- 
sighted. At  best  these  are  but  half- 
parallels,  as  in  each  case  the  manifest 
evil  of  the  times  was  easily  traced  to 
its  cause.  What  makes  the  present 
symptoms  of  England's  case  so  deplor- 
able is,  that  there  seems  no  way  of 
accounting  for  them,  except  by  the 
theory  of  national  decline.  England 
has  pursued  mainly  a  pacific  policy 
since  the  Crimean  War ;  she  has  had 
few  wars,  none  at  all  in  Europe  ;  she 
has  had  the  benefit  (if  benefit  it  were) 
of  the  counsels  of  the  Liberal  or  Pro- 
gressive party.  No  pains  have  been 
spared.  '  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard,'  England  might 
say,  '  that  I  have  not  done  iti  Where- 
fore, when  I  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  ? ' 

As  the  subject  I  have  before  me 
is  one  greatly  susceptible  of  vague- 
ness, I  propose  to  submit  four  propo- 
sitions, containing  principles  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  myself  persuaded ; 
to  discuss  them  in  special  relation  to 
England,  and  to  conclude  by  briefly 
intimating  the  problem  that  England 
has  befox-e  hei*.  My  propositions  are  : 
That  a  nation  like  an  individual  has  a 
life  of  its  own  ;  that  it  has  a  distinct 
character  and  functions,  which  depend 
to  a  gi-eat  extent  upon  its  constitution, 
culture,  and  power  ;  that  a  nation 
takes  its  rank  in  history  from  the  due 
discharge  of  its  functions,  and  its  spir- 
itual life  ceases  when  its  character 
degenerates,  and  it  abandons  their 
proper  performance  ;  that  its  corporate 
existence,  which  depends  greatly  upon 


external  circumstances  (as  well  as  upon 
its  constitution  and  power)  may  out- 
last its  spiritual  life.  I  will  take  these 
in  their  order. 

1.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  has  a 
life  of  its  own.     That  a  nation  cannot 
last  for  ever  would  seem  to  be  self-evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  takes  the  troii- 
ble  to  think  about  it.  The  first  writer, 
howevex-,  who  clearly  pointed  ovit  the 
fact  that,  after  lasting   for   a  certain 
time,  a  nation  begins  to  decline,  was 
Plato.     The  discussion  occurs  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  '  Republic'     Every 
one    knows    that    Plato's   *  Republic ' 
starts  with   the  idea  of  the    analogy 
between   the    soul    of    man   and    the 
state.       The    whole    is    most    sugges- 
tive,    though      the      generalizations 
drawn  about  the  successive  phases  of 
governments  are   only  partially  true 
of   Greek  states,  and  have  little  ap- 
plication to  modern  times.     The  idea 
of  progress  and  development  into  some- 
thing   higher,  which    is  fundamental 
with  the  modern  mind,  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  before  the  era  of  Stoic- 
ism.    Athena,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
sprung  fully  developed  from  the  fore- 
head of  Zeus.   Plato  accordingly  starts 
with  his  ideal  state,  which  he  calls  an 
Aristocracy,  and  as  long  as  this  lasts  the 
state  remains  unchanged.   But  decline 
comes  after  a  time.   '  It   is   difficult,' 
he  writes  (p.  546),   *  for  a  state,   thus 
constituted,  to  be  shaken.     But  since 
everything  that  has  come  into  being 
must  one   day  perish,   even  a  system 
like  ours  will  not  endure  for  all  time, 
but    must    suffer    di^solution.'     How 
this  dissolution  is  to  come  is  a  puzzle 
to  him,  and  he   explains  it  by  a  cele- 
brated mathematical  problem  (the  key 
to  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered). 
By  the   way  he  suggests  other  more 
tangible  theories.   '  Not  only  the  vege- 
I    table,  but  also  the  animal  kingdom,  is 
i   liable   to  alternations  of  fertility  and 
j    barrenness,    mental  and   bodily  ;  and 
j    these  alternations  are  coincident  with 
I    certain    cyclical    revolutions,    which 
vary  in  each  case  in  length  according 
1    to  the  length  of  life  of  the  particular 
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thing.'  The  propitious  time  for  birth 
will,  somehow,  '  give  the  governors  of 
the  state  the  slip,  and  they  will  beget 
children  on  wrong  occasions.'  Hence 
comes  degeneracy  of  offspring,  and 
the  state  begins  to  decline,  changing 
through  various  forms  of  government 
in  the  following  order; — Timocracy, 
Oligarchy,  Democracy,  and,  lastly, 
Tyranny.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
state  afterwards,  Plato  does  not  say. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  explain  these  different  forms,  and 
the  whole  speculation  is  mainly  inter- 
esting as  the  beginning  of  Political 
Philosophy.  Incidentally,  however, 
Plato  describes certainattendant  symp- 
toms of  decline,  which,  though  drawn 
from  his  observation  of  Greek  com- 
munities, will  be  found  strikingly  ex- 
act descriptions  of  similar  phenomena 
in  modern  times.  The  declining  state, 
which  will  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
'  must  necessarily  lose  its  unity  and 
become  two  cities,  one  comprising  the 
rich,  and  the  other  the  poor  ;  who  re- 
side together  on  the  same  ground,  and 
are  always  plotting  against  one  ano- 
ther'  (p.  551).  Again,  'consider 
whether  the  following  evil,  which  is 
greater  than  all  the  others,  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  constitution,  and  by 
none  of  the  preceding — I  allude  to 
the  practice  of  allowing  one  person  to 
sell  all  his  property,  and  another  to 
acquire  it — the  former  owner  living  in 
the  city  without  being  a  recognised 
portion  of  the  state,  either  as  trader, 
artisan,  trooper,  or  foot-soldier ;  but 
described  as  a  destitute  man,  and  a 
pauper'  (p.  552).  From  this  cause 
will  arise,  in  course  of  time,  the  crim- 
inal classes.  '  Is  it  not  true,  that, 
though  God  has  provided  none  of  the 
flying  drones  with  stings,  he  has  made 
only  some,  of  these  walking  drones 
stingless,  while  to  some  he  has  given 
formidable  stings  1  and  that  while  the 
stingless  ones  end  in  an  old  age  of 
beggary,  the  stinging  drones,  on  the 
contrary,  furnish  out  of  their  ranks  all 
who  bear  the  name  of  criminals  1  .  .  . 
And  the  persons  thus  impoverished 


lurk,  I  should  suppose,  in  the  city,  har- 
nessed and  armed  with  stings, — some 
owing  debts  and  others  disfranchised, 
and  others  labouringunderboth  misfor- 
tunes,—  hating  and  plotting  against 
the  new  owners  of  their  property,  and 
against  all  who  are  better  ofi'  than 
themselves,  and  enamoured  of  Revo- 
lution '  (pp.  552,  555).  Plato,  also, 
points  out  that  declining  morality  at- 
tends the  declining  state  : — '  When- 
ever he  (the  Democrat)  is  told  that, 
though  some  pleasures  belong  to  the 
appetites  which  are  good  and  honour- 
able, others  belong  to  the  evil  appe- 
tites ;  and  that  the  former  ought  to 
be  practised  and  resijected,  but  the 
latter  chastised  and  enslaved,  he  does 
not  receive  this  true  doctrine,  or  ad- 
mit it  into  his  castle.  On  the  contrary, 
at  all  these  assertions  he  shakes  his 
head,  and  maintains  that  all  appetites 
are  alike,  and  ought  to  be  equally  re- 
spected'  (p.  561).  The  description  of 
the  growth  of  freedom  and  general 
lawlessness  is  given  with  much  hu- 
mour— '  First  of  all,  are  they  not  free, 
and  does  not  liberty  of  act  and  speech 
abound  in  the  city,  and  has  not  a  man 
license  therein  to  do  what  he  will  ? 
...  A  father  accustoms  himself  to 
behave  like  a  child,  and  stands  in  awe 
of  his  sons,  and  a  son  behaves  himself 
like  a  father,  and  ceases  to  respect  or 
fear  his  parents,  with  the  professed 
object  of  proving  his  freedom.  .  .  . 
The  schoolmaster  fears  and  flatters  his 
scholars,  and  the  scholars  despise  their 
masters  and  also  their  tutors.  And, 
speaking  generally,  the  young  copy 
their  elders,  and  enter  the  lists  with 
them  both  in  talking  and  in  acting; 
and  the  old  men  condescend  so  far  as 
to  abound  in  wit  and  pleasantry,  in 
imitation  of  the  young,  in  order,  by 
their  own  account,  to  avoid  the  impu- 
tation of  being  morose  or  domineering. 
.  .  .  How  much  more  free  the  domes- 
tic animals  ai'e  under  this  government 
than  any  other.  For  verily  the  hound, 
according  to  the  proverb,  is  like  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ;  and  truly  even  ' 
horses  and  asses  adopt  a  gait  expres- 
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sive  of  remarkable  freedom  and  dig- 
nity, and  run  at  anybody  who  meets 
them  in  the  streets,  if  he  does  not 
get  out  of  their  way  ;  and  all  the  other 
animals  become  in  the  same  way  gorg- 
ed with  freedom  '  (pp.  557,  563). 

These  symptoms  of  decline  are  scat- 
tered over  Plato's  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  change,  for  he  pro- 
fesses to  distinguish  between  the  causes 
in  each  case.  But  undei-lying  all  are 
tlie  increase  of  money,  which  leads  to 
loss  of  virtue  ;  the  excessive  growth  of 
the  State,  whereby  it  loses  its  unity ; 
and  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
zcealth,  which  causes  the  rise  of  the 
criminal  classes.  Plato's  theory  of 
the  succession  of  constitutions  is 
sharply   criticised  by  Aristotle  in  his 

*  Politics,'  but  he  does  not  pretend  to 
substitute  anything  better,  and  his 
remarks  are  hardly  as  suggestive.  He 
lays  down,  however,  more  clearly  than 
Plato  did,  the  special  causes  that  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  different  foi'ms 
of  government.  How  far  the  Greek 
mind  was  from  conceiving  as  a  desid- 
eratum the  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  at  one  time  the  spe- 
cial pride  of  the  English  constitution, 
may  be  gathered  from  his  remark,  that 

*  there  is  one  method  of  blending  to- 
gether a  democracy  and  an  aristocracy 
at  the  same  time,  if  any  one  should 
choose  to  form  such  a  state.'  He  then 
goes  on  to  give  the  method,  through 
which  we  need  not  follow  him.  The 
words  I  have  quoted,  however,  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  diver- 
gence of  ancient  and  modern  political 
thought.*     From  the  learning  of  the 


*  This  divergence  is  drawn  out  by  Grote  in 
an  amusing  passage  (Historj'  of  Greece,  Part 
ii. ,  chap.  ix. ),  one  of  a  verj'  few  that  occur  in 
his  masterly  work, — '  The  theory  of  a  con- 
stitutional king,  especially,  as  it  exists  in 
England,  would  have  appeared  to  him  im- 
practicable ;  to  establish  a  king  who  ^vill  reign 
without  governing — in  whose  name  all  gov- 
ernment is  carried  on,  yet  whose  personal  will 
is  in  practice  of  little  or  no  effect — exempt 
from  all  responsibility,  without  making  use 
of  the  exemption — receiving  from  every  one 
unmeasured  demonstrations  of  homage,  which 
are  never  translated  into  act,  except  within 
the  bounds  of  a  known  law — surrounded  with 


ancients  we  have  little  but  genei-alities 
that  is  applicable  to  modern  times. 

The  analogy  between  the  individual 
and  the  body  politic  might  be  followed 
out  in  many  ways.  Like  the  indi- 
vidual, a  nation  has  its  beginning, 
either  as  an  offshoot  of  another  nation, 
which  is  the  case  with  modei-n  colo- 
nies, or  through  one  nation  conquer- 
ing another,  and  the  two  peoples  grow- 
ing together  into  one  nationality, 
which  was  the  origin  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Like  the  individ- 
ual, too,  the  nation  must  eventually 
die,  and  this  either  by  a  natural  death 
— of  which  I  shall  speak  in  ano- 
ther place — or  by  a  violent  death, 
a  death  resembling  that  of  the  sick  or 
aged  among  the  tribe  of  Indians  called 
Padft'i,  of  whom  Herodotus  (iii  99) 
tells  us  that,  whenever  anybody  falls 
sick,  his  acquaintances  kill  him,  excu.s- 
ing  themselves  by  the  plea  that  when 
he  is  wasted  by  disease,  his  flesh  will 
not  be  fit  to  eat.  He  protests  that  he 
is  not  sick,  but,  telling  him  that  they 
don't  agree  with  him,  they  kill  and 
feast  upon  him.  Indeed,  when  a  man 
comes  to  old  age  they  sacrifice  him, 
and  make  a  feast.  Herodotus  adds, 
that  few  come  to  this  pass,  for  most 
men  fall  sick  before. 

The  lives  of  nations  differ  like  those 
of  men.  Eastern  nations,  such  as  the 
Persian,  present  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  periods  of  exuberant  vitality, 
varied   by   periods  of  inactivity  and 


all  the  paraphernalia  of  power,  yet  acting  as 
a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  minis- 
ters marked  out  for  his  choice  by  indications 
which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  resist.  This  re- 
markable combination  of  the  fiction  of  super- 
human grandeur,  and  license  with  the  reality 
of  an  invisible  strait-waistcoat,  is  whatan  Eng- 
lishman has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  a 
constitutional  king.  The  events  of  our  histoiy 
have  brought  it  to  pass  in  England,  amidst 
an  aristocracy  the  most  powerful  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen— but  w^e  have  still  to  learn 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  exist  elsewhere,  or 
whether  the  occurrence  of  a  single  king,  at 
once  able,  aggressive  and  resolute,  may  not 
suffice  to  break  it  up.'  From  this,  it  would 
appear,  that  Grote  regarded  constitutional 
monarchy  as  but  a  transient  phase  of  govern- 
ment :  we,  however,  should  look  for  the  dis- 
solving force  to  come  from  another  side. 
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stupor ;  yet  all  the  while  they  make 
little  progress.  Like  the  Bourbons, 
they  learn  nothing  ;  they  forget  no- 
thing. With  western  nations,  how- 
ever, this  is  very  different.  They  have 
pei'iods  of  childhood,  of  maturity,  and 
of  decline.  Such  states,  Dr.  Arnold 
has  pointed  out  in  a  striking  essay, 
appended  to  his  edition  of  Thucydides, 
'  like  individuals,  go  through  certain 
changes  in  a  certain  order,  and  are 
subject  at  diS'erent  stages  of  their 
course  to  certain  peculiar  disorders. 
But  they  differ  from  individuals  in 
this,  that  though  the  order  of  the 
periods  is  i-egular,  their  duration  is 
not  so.  .  .  .  One  state  may  have  ex- 
isted a  thousand  years,  and  its  history 
may  be  full  of  striking  events,  and 
yet  it  may  be  still  in  its  childhood  ; 
another  may  not  be  a  century  old, 
and  its  history  may  contain  nothing 
remarkable  to  a  careless  reader,  and 
yet  it  may  be  verging  to  old  age. 
The  knowledge  of  these  periods  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  clue  to  the  study  of 
history,  which  the  continuous  succes- 
sion of  events  related  in  chronological 
order  seems  particularly  to  require.' 
This  clue  Dr.  Arnold  gives  us  by  his 
division  of  the  history  of  nations  into 
two  periods — the  period  of  the  struggle 
between  conquerors  and  conquered,  or 
between  birth  and  numbers  ;  and  the 
period  of  the  later  struggle  between 
property  and  numbers.  The  antagon- 
ism between  birth  and  numbers  is  one 
which  time  insensibly  lessens  ;  that 
between  property  and  numbers  is  one 
which  time  only  serves  to  aggravate. 
"■  And  loherever,^  Arnold  adds,  ^  it  has 
come  to  a  crisis,  I  knoio  not  that  it  has 
in  ar.y  instance  terminated  favourably. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  ;  of  Rome  during 
the  last  century  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  .such  has  been  the  state  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Comparisons  drawn  from  the  preced- 
ing period  are  inapplicable  to  this.  .  . 
Thus,  to  argue  that  the  Romans  were 
less  bloody  than  the  Greeks,  from  a 
comparison  between  the  factions  of  the 


Peloponnesian  war  and  the  struggle 
of  the  Roman  commons  against  the 
Patricians,  is  to  compare  the  two 
nations  under  very  different  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  instituting  a  parallel 
between  the  intensity  of  our  pas- 
sions in  manhood  and  childhood.' 
The  factions  of  Corcyra  are  anala- 
gous  to  the  wars  of  the  triumvi- 
rates. '  The  second  contest  between 
property  and  numbers  is  far  more  in- 
evitably accompanied  by  atrocious 
crimes  than  that  earlier  quarrel  in 
which  property  and  numbers  were 
united  against  property  and  birth.* 

Dr.  Arnold's  views  of  the  state 
were  unconsciously  modified  by  ana- 
logies drawn  from  ancient  histoiy. 
This,  accordingly,  makes  him  often  an 
unsafe  guide  as  to  the  ti'ue  jjliilosophy 
of  history  ;  but  of  the  importance  of 
remembering  these  two  epochs  in  dis- 
cussing the  destiny  of  nations  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  France's  good  for- 
tune enabled  her  to  solve  both  her 
difficulties  at  once.  The  struggle  was 
severe,  but  she  has  come  out  of  her 
troubles  with  a  new  lease  of  life.  It 
was  the  fashion  with  the  Whig  his- 
torians at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  to  laud  the  peaceable  Settle- 
ment of  1689,  and  to  congratulate 
England  upon  her  having  avoided,  by 
this  revolution,  the  bloody  outburst 
which  they  beheld  in  France  in  their 
own  days.  How  far  they  were  justified 
by  events,  time  only  will  show. 

To  many  more  valuable  generaliza- 
tions as  to  the  life  of  naticns  I  might 
call  attention.  The  nation,  like  the 
individual,  has  to  go  through  a  period 
of  education,  partly  through  self-gov- 
ernment, by  means  of  autocratic  kings, 
partly  through  external  interference. 
*  A  nation  to  be  great,'  said  Cole- 
ridge,* '  ought  to  be  compressed  in 
its  increment  by  nations  more  civil- 
ized than  itself — as  Greece  by  Per- 
sia ;  as  Rome  by  Etruria,  the  Ital- 
ian States,  and  Carthage.'  Still 
more  valuable  for  our  purpose  is  the 

*  '  Table  Talk,'  .June  9, 1832. 
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remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  contained  in 
his  '  Essay  of  Vicissitude  of  Things,' 
the  bearing  of  which  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  England's  life  will  be  at  once 
apparent — '  In  the  youth  of  a  State, 
arms  do  flourish  ;  in  the  middle  age  of 
a  State,  learning  ;  and  then  both  of 
them  together  for  a  time  ;  in  the  de- 
clining age  of  a  State,  mechanical  arts 
and  merchandise.  Learning  hath  his 
infancy ;  when  it  is  but  beginning  and 
almost  childish  ;  then  his  youth,  when 
it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile  ;  then  his 
strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  and 
reduced  ;  and,  lastly,  his  old  age,  when 
it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust.'  I  have 
said,  I  think,  enough  under  this  head 
to  bring  my  subject  before  you,  to 
justify  us  in  considering  the  question 
of  a  nation's  survival  and  future,  as 
we  should  that  of  a  patient's  life.  The 
nation's  body  and  constitution  is  as 
subject  to  decay  as  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  subject  like  it  to  the  attacks 
of  disease,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  a 
question  of  strength  of  constitution 
whether  it  shall  survive  or  succumb 
before  them.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to 
the  next  division  of  my  subject. 

2.  Like  an  individual,  a  nation  k-as 
iisHnct  character  and  functions,  lohich 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  its  con- 
stitution, cidture  and  power.  In 
picturing  to  himself  the  ideally  per- 
fect state  that  was  to  ensue  upon 
'.he  birth  of  his  national  Messiah,  the 
Roman  poet  imagines  a  time  when 
'every  land  shall  bear  everything.' 
Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  ancient  phi- 
bsopher — each  community  self-suifi- 
cent,  self-reliant,  and  ti-ade  with  other 
laids  abolished  because  unnecessaiy. 
Sich,  however,  has  never  been  the 
fa;t  in  the  world  of  history.  The 
pngress  of  civilization  has  been  eflfect- 
ed  by  means  of  division  of  labour, 
ea;h  nation  being  selected  by  Xature 
to  bring  a  certain  piece  of  work  to  per- 
feition ;  each  making  its  special  con- 
trbution  to  the  world  of  the  future. 
This,  from  Greece  we  have  derived 
idtas  of  civil  liberty  and  the  begiu- 
niigs    of   science    and    art,    in    their 


widest  senses  ;  to  the  Jews  we  owe  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  and  all  that 
is  implied  by  them  ;  while  from  Rome 
the  world  learned  the  secret  of  govern- 
ment, and  inherited  a  matchless  code 
of  laws.  The  new  world  in  which  we 
are  living  may  be  different  from  the 
old,  it  has  every  chance  of  being  so, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  ideas 
pass  from  land  to  land  ;  but  when  we 
are  speaking  of  England  we  must  re- 
member that  its  character  was  formed, 
its  foundations  laid,  in  the  dawn  of 
modei-n  history.  Unlike  the  continent 
of  Europe,  she  attained  her  fullest  de- 
velopment at  an  early  period.  Her 
character  is,  so  to  speak,  '  set  fast.' 
She  has  been  distinctively  a  nation 
with  a  purpose,  a  nation  '  set  apart '  * 
to  perfect  a  system  of  rational  govern- 
ment by  means  of  estates,  a  system 
based  upon  the  subordination  of  ranks, 
a  system  eventuating  in  a  constitution 
which  served  to  point  the  way  to  the 
world  of  the  future  with  its  watch- 
words of  Liberty,  Fraternity  and 
Equality.  But  though  Moses  beheld 
the  promised  land,  it  was  not  given  to 
him  to  enter  it  himself,  and  though 
England  has  heretofore  led  the  van- 
guard of  the  army  of  Freedom,  she 
has,  perhaps,  less  sympathy  with  the 
ideas  of  Fraternity  and  Equality  than 
any  civilized  nation.  This  has  long 
been  the  complaint  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, and  it  is  the  first  observation 
that  all  strangers  make  upon  visiting 
England.  Hume  long  ago  remarked, 
that  'we  may  often  obsecve  a  wonder- 
ful mixture  of  manners  and  character 
in  the  same  nation,  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  subject  to  the  same  gov- 
ei'nment  ;  and  in  this  particular  the 
English  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in 
the  world.'  This  peculiarity  he  as- 
cribes to  the  fact  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment being  '  a  mixture  of  monar- 
chy, aristocracy  and  democracy,'  and 
the  two  facts  are  doubtless  connected 
in  origin.  We  may  supplement  Hume's 

*  Bxjehot's  '  Physics  aud  Politics,'  p.  40. 
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remark  by  the  observations  of  a  fel- 
low-countryman,    written     in     1847. 
Hugh  Miller,  in  comj)aring  Scotch  and 
English  nationality,  says  of  the  latter, 
*  certain  it  is  that  the   multitudinous 
sources  of  character  in  England  do  not 
merge  into  one  great  stream  ;  the  run- 
nels keep  apart,  each  pursuing  its  own 
separate   course  ;    and   hence,    appar- 
ently, one  grand  cause  of  the  strange 
state   of     separation    which    appears 
among  the  people.'     Similarly,  Emer- 
son, in  1856,  speaks  of  England  as  '  a 
people  of  myriad  personalities  . 
as  they  are  many-headed,  so  they  ax-e 
many-nationed,'    and  again,    '  by  this 
general  activity,  and   by  this   sacred- 
ness  of  individuals,  they  have  in  seven 
hundred  years  evolved  the  principles 
of  freedom.'     Time  would  fail  me  if  I 
were  to  show  how   these  observations 
are    corroborated     by    other    writers, 
such  as  Hawthorne  and  Richai'd  Grant 
White ;  how  the  latter  is  struck  by 
the  persistence   in    England  of  rank 
and  class  distinctions,  and  how  he  re- 
marks, as  Hugh  Miller  remarked  be- 
fore him,  that  the  special  characteris- 
tic of  England's  liberty  is  the  empha- 
tic   insistence    upon    individual    and 
class  rights.*     Now,    it    is   manifest 
that,  while  this   tenacity  of  rights  as 
individuals  and  classes  was  the  trait  of 
character  best  suited  for  building  up  a 
mixed     constitution,     founded    upon 
ranks  and  subordination,  it  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  principles  of  Fra- 
tei-nity    and    I^quality,    the    birth   of 
which  was  announced  to  the  world  by 
the    French    Revolution.      England's 
backwardness  in  accepting  these  prin- 
ciples was  noticed    by  Hegel   in   his 
*  Philosophy  of  History  : '     '  Was  the 
English  nation  too  backward  in  point 
of  culture  to  apprehend  these  general 
principles  ?     Yet  in   no  country  has 
the    question    of    liberty    been    more 
frequently    a     subject    of    reflection 
and  public  discussion.     .     .     .     The 
constitution   of    England    is   a    com- 

*  cf.  Hugh  Miller's  '  Impressions  of  Eng- 
land,' chap  xix.,  and  White's  '  England 
Without  and  Within,'  pp.  9,  50  and  59. 


plex  of  mere  particular  rights  and 
particular  privileges  ;  the  Government 
is  essentially  administrative — that  is, 
conservative  of   the    interests  of   all 

particular  orders   and  classes 

Consequently,  abstract  and  general 
])rinciples  have  no  attraction  for  Eng- 
lishmen— are  addressed  in  their  case 
to  inattentive  ears.'  It  is  thus  that 
England  appears  to  be  a  nation,  as  it 
were,  facing  in  two  directions.  By 
her  past  history  and  traditions,  and  by 
the  progressiveness  of  a  certain  section 
of  her  j)eople,  she  seems  fitted  to  take  a 
new  lease  of  life  in  the  world  of  the 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  her  te- 
nacity of  old  ideas,  of  monarchy,  of 
aristocracy,  and  of  class  distinctions, 
marks  her  out  as  clearly  as  a  nation  of 
the  past. 

Besides  being  the  populariser  of 
free  institutions,  England  has  led  the 
world  in  other  ways,  about  each  of 
which  a  few  words  must  be  spoken. 
It  was  Macaulay's  boast  that  England 
was  an  umpiie  among  nations,  pro- 
tecting the  weak  against  the  strong, 
and  generally  seeing  fair  play  on  all 
sides,  and,  as  special  cases  of  this, 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  those  of 
William  III,  England  proclaimed 
herself  as  the  champion  of  Protest- 
antism ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  she  was  the  great  agent 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  throughout  the  world.  Again, 
though  not  the  hrst,  England  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  and 
colonizing  powers.  Lastly,  she  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  educating  tht 
world,  and  in  raising  the  general  ton« 
of  life  by  means  of  her  magnificert 
literature.  She  has  not  only  been  tie 
world's  tailor,  but  she  has  produceda 
Shakespeai'e  and  a  Newton. 

To  take  my  last  point  first,  Englands 
early  development  enabled  her  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  proportion  of  men  )f 
first-rate  genius  than  any  other  countiv. 
Italy,  the  vitality  of  whose  intellectuil 
life,  though  crushed  by  Lombard  ii- 
roads,  was  never  extinguished  by  tie 
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feudal  system,  was  the  first  to  share 
in  the  reawakening  of  the  intellect  of 
Europe,  which  we  call  the  Renaissance. 
It  seemed  for  the  moment  as  though 
France  were  to  come  next,  but  internal 
dissension  and  the  monarchical  power 
crushed  down  her  nascent  intellectual 
life,  and  England,  with  what  may  be 
called,  for  those  days,  a  free  constitu- 
tion, took  the  lead  of  literature  in 
Europe  during  the  time  of  her  Tudor 
and  Stuart  monarchs.  In  recounting 
the  first-rate  geniuses  that  England 
produced,  and  which  he  is  fain  to  con- 
fess tower  head  and  shoulders  over 
Scotland's  proudest  names,  Hugh  Mil- 
ler specifies  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Newton  and  Locke — -all,  with 
the  exception  of  Milton  and,  pos- 
sibly, of  Bacon,  names  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  literary  history  of  Europe. 
Having  produced  these  however,  Eng- 
land's ^bairn-time  of  giants'  was  over. 
'  It  is  a  curious  fact,'  writes  Miller, 
'  and  worthy,  certainly,  of  careful  ex- 
amination, as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  development  purely  through  the 
force  of  circumstances,  that  all  the 
very  great  men  of  England — all  its 
first-class  men — belong  to  ages  during 
which  the  grinding  persecutions  of 
the  Stuarts  repressed  Scottish  energy, 
and  crushed  the  opening  mind  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  no  sooner  was  the 
weight  removed,  like  a  pavement-slab 
from  over  a  flower-bed,  than  straight- 
way Scottish  intellect  sprung  up,  and 
attained  to  the  utmost  height  to  which 
English  intellect  was  rising  at  the 
time.  The  English  philosophers  and 
literati  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
of  a  greatly  lower  stature  than  the 
Miltons  and  Shakespeai'es,  Bacons 
and  Newtons,  of  the  two  previous 
centuries  ;  they  were  second-class  men, 
— the  tallest,  however,  of  their  age 
anywhere  ;  and  among  these  the  men 
of  Scotland  take  no  subordinate  place.' 
It  is  indeed,  a  noticeable  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  Gibbon,  all  in  Great 
Britain  who  have  produced  work  of 
world-wide  significance,  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  of  Scotch  extrac  tion. 


I  mean  such  men  as  Adam  Smith, 
David  Hume,  James  Watt,  Scott,  By. 
ron  and  Carlyle.  Even  Emanuel  Kant 
was  of  Scottish  extraction.  The  signi- 
ficance of  this  is  clear.  The  acme  of 
England's  intellectual  greatness,  if  it 
should  correspond,  as  Bacon  says  it 
should,  with  a  nation's  full  maturity, 
would  be  found  to  fall  during  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteentli  centuries— the  timeat  which 
the  political  consciousness  of  England 
pronounced  that  it  had  reached  the 
perfection  of  its  constitution  by  the 
equable  distribution  of  power  between 
the  king,  lords  and  commons.*  Cur- 
iously enough,  it  was  in  the  year  1721, 
that  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  great  meta- 
physical philosojjher,  and  author  of  a 
solitary  j)oem  from  which  comes  the 
memorable  line — 

'  Westward  the   course  of   empire  takes  its 
waj-,' 

published  his  '  Essay  towards  Prevent- 
ing the  Ruin  of  England.'  Thinkers 
of  prophetical  intellect,  such  as  Plato's 
was,  annihilate  time;  what  will  really 
take  centuries  to  etfect,  they  believe 
will  be  of  immediate  occurrence.  They 
are  in  fact  haunted  with  the  sense  of 
what  is  impending  long  before  it  oc- 
curs. Bishop  Berkeley  anticipated  the 
course  of  metaphysical  philosophy  and 


*  Compare  the  political  writings  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  passim.  The  following  extracts 
are  tj-pical  of  the  whole  :  '  If  the  legislative, 
as  well  as  the  executive  power,  were  wholly 
in  the  king,  as  in  some  countries,  he  would 
be  absolute  ;  if  in  the  lords,  our  government 
would  be  an  aristocracy  ;  if  in  the  commons, 
a  democracy.  It  is  this  division  of  power, 
these  distinct  privileges  attributed  to  the 
king,  to  the  lords,  and  to  the  commons, 
which  constitute  a  limited  monarchy.'  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  how,  if  any  one  or  two 
component  parts  of  the  constitution,  sever- 
ally, or  in  combination,  usurp  the  power,  the 
mischief  can  be  averted.  '  This  is  that  ba- 
lance which  has  been  so  much  talked  of  ;  and 
this  is  the  use  of  it.  Both  ai'e  plain  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  experience,  as  wiU  appear 
farther  in  the  course  of  these  remarks;  where 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  how  often  the 
proper  use  of  this  balance  hath  saved  our 
constitution  ;  and  to  what  misfortunes  we 
have  been  exposed  by  the  neglect,  or  impro- 
per use  of  it.' 
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of  science  upon  many  important  points. 
He  foresaw  the  greatness  of  America, 
and  his  Essay  is  so  striking  that  I  have 
extracted  the  following  jiassages  as 
specimens  of  his  political  reasoning  : — 
'  Men  are  apt  to  measure  national 
])rosperity  by  riches.  It  would  be 
righter  (,s 'c)  to  measure  it  by  the  use 
that  is  made  of  them.  Where  they 
promote  an  honest  commerce  among 
men,  and  are  motives  to  industry  and 
virtue,  they  are,  without  doubt,  of 
great  advantage  ;  but  where  they  are 
made  (as  too  often  happens)  an  instru- 
ment   to    luxury,  they   enervate  and 

ilispirit  the  bravest  people 

The  truth  is,  our  symptoms  are  so  bad 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
vigilance  of  the  legislatui-e,  it  is  to  be 
feared   the  final  period  of  our  State 

approaches whether  it  be  in 

the  order  of  things,  that  civil  States 
should  have,  like  natural  products, 
their  periods  of  growth,  perfection, 
and  decay  ;  or  whether  it  be  an  effect, 
as  seems  more  probable,  of  human 
folly  that,  as  industry  produces  wealth, 
so  wealth  should  produce  vice,  and 
vice  ruin.  God  grant  the  time  be  not 
near  when  men  shall  say  :  "  This  is- 
land was  once  inhabited  by  a  religious, 
brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain,  uncor- 
rupt  manners,  respecting  inbred  worth 
rather  than  titles  and  appearances, 
assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their 
country,  jealous  of  their  own  riglits, 
and  unwilling  to  infringe  the  rights 
of  others  ;  improvers  of  learning  and 
useful  arts,  enemies  of  luxury,  tender 
of  other  men's  lives,  and  prodigal 
of  their  own.  Such  were  our  ances- 
tors during  their  rise  and  greatness  ; 
but  they  degenerated,  grew  servile 
flatterers  of  men  in  power,  adopted 
epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  cor- 
rupt, injurious,  which  drew  upon  them 
the  hatred  of  God  and  man,  and  oc- 
casioned their  final  ruin."  ' 

Whatever  may  be  England's  future 
as  a  nation,  her  historical  position  was 
secured  long  ago,  by  the  extent  of  her 
colonies,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish language   is  spoken  not  only  by 


Scotland,  but  by  a  vast  proportion  of 
those  upon  whom  presumably  depends 
the  world's  future.  And  with  the 
extension  of  England's  sway  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe  has  been  in- 
timately connected  her  commercial 
greatness.  W^e  have  seen  that  Bacon 
associates  commerce  with  the  decline 
of  a  nation,  a  view  to  which  he  was 
probably  led  by  analogies  derived  from 
the  past.  England,  as  the  herald  of 
the  future,  was  drawn  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
trade.  There  are  indeed  two  ideals 
that  have  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  English,  at  different  times. 
There  is  the  ideal  of  a  nation  meddling 
as  little  as  possible  in  continental  af- 
fairs but  turning  her  energies  to  inter- 
nal reform  and  to  trade — the  ideal  of 
Edward  I,  of  Henry  VII,  of  Eliza- 
beth in  her  earlier  days,  of  James  I, 
of  Walpole,  of  Peel,  and  of  Gladstone. 
Or  again,  there  has  been  the  ideal  of  a 
nation,  the  umpire  of  the  world,  the 
arbiter  of  continental  disputes,  yet 
ever  ready  to  tight  in  everybody  else's 
quarrel — the  ideal  of  Edward  III,  of 
Henry  V,  of  AVolsey,  of  the  later 
Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  of  Chatham, 
of  Pcilmerston,  and  of  Beaconsfield. 
While  England  was  imited  and  others 
disunited,  while  she  was  strong  and 
they  weak  ;  while  she  was  a  trading 
nation  and  they  careless  of  trade,  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  adopt  the  latter 
policy  for  a  time,  and  then  again  to 
retire  with  dignity  to  the  former  pol- 
icy until  her  strength  was  restored  for 
another  fight.  It  is  now  possible 
no  longer.  '  Our  special  work  in 
Europe,'  writes  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,*  '  is 
nearly  done, — quite  perhaps,  so  far  as 
we  could  act  in  it  with  etlicacy.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  questioned,  whether  our 
interposition  in  continental  affairs  is 
any  longer  needed.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, also,  whether,  if  needed,  it 
could  be  rendered  with  effect.'  And  he 
accordingly  counsels  retirement  from 

*  '  Political   Problems    for    Our   Age  and 
Country. ' 
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the  complications  of  European  diplo- 
macy, and  reliance  upon  '  the  promise 
of  almost  illimitable  grandeur  lying 
before  our  colonies.'  These  obligations 
and  responsibilities  will  be  sufficient 
for  Great  Britain,  and  ai'e,  he  con- 
siders, '  as  little  likely  to  be  taken  off 
her  (Great  Britain's)  shoulders  by  the 
separation  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  vol- 
untarily surrendered  or  timidly  aban- 
doned by  herself.'  I  need  not  stop 
here  to  j^oint  out  that  the  future  of 
the  colonies  is  not  the  future  of  Eng- 
land, any  more  than  the  reputation  of 
a  son  is  that  of  his  father.  Nor  need 
we  discuss  the  likelihood  of  a  purely 
transitional  state  of  things  becoming 
a  normal  one.  England  indeed  lost 
her  opportunity  of  changing  an  empire 
into  a  confederation,  when  she,  most 
happily  for  the  world, ^  allowed  her 
imperialist  instincts  to  get  the  better 
of  her  in  the  period  that  followed  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  But  what  in  this 
case  is  to  come  of  England  as  the 
champion  of  depressed  nationalities 
or  as  the  leading  Protestant  power  ? 
The  need  for  her  interference,  it  may 
be  said,  has  passed  by  ;  Germany  is 
now  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  and 
the  days  of  the  balance  of  power  are 
over.  Even  so,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  England  does  not  retire 

t  cf.  Hawthorne's  remarks  in  '  Our  Old 
Home' — '  It  has  required  nothing  less  than 
the  boorishness,  the  stolidity,  the  self-suffi- 
ciency, the  contemptuous  jealousy,  the  half- 
sagacity,  invariably  blind  of  one  eye,  and 
often  distorted  of  the  other,  that  character- 
ize this  strange  people,  to  compel  us  to  be  a 
great  nation  in  our  own  right,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing virtually,  if  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  their  small  island.  What  pains  did  they 
take  to  shake  us  off,  and  have  ever  since  taken 
to  keep  us  wide  apart  from  them  !  It  might 
seem  their  folly,  but  was  really  their  fate,  or, 
rather  the  Providence  of  God,  who  has  doubt- 
less, a  work  for  us  to  do,  in  which  the  mas- 
sive materiality  of  English  character  would 
have  been  too  ponderous  a  dead-weight  upon 
our  progress.  And,  besides,  if  England  had 
been  wise  enough  to  twine  our  new  vigour 
round  about  her  ancient  strength,  her  power 
would  have  been  too  firmly  established  ever 
to  yield,  in  its  due  season,  to  the  otherwise 
immutable  law  of  imperial  vicissitude.  The 
earth  might  then  have  beheld  the  intolerable 
spectacle  of  a  sovereignty  and  institutions, 
imperfect,  but  indestructible. ' 


without  having  revei-sed  her  former 
policy,  the  policy  by  which  she  grew, 
with  which  she  was  identified.  She 
sympathised  with  the  oppressor  in  the 
late  Eusso-Turkish  war,  and  again 
with  the  slave-owning  States  in  the 
American  Rebellion.  She  is  no  longer 
in  any  distinctive  sense  a  Protestant 
power,  but,  as  has  been  proclaimed 
more  than  once,  a  Mohammedan.  She 
has  even  shown  an  inclination  to  wink 
at  slavery  in  her  colonies. 

As  to  the  commercial  side  of  Eng- 
land's greatness,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
comyjetent  to  judge.  All  of  us  who 
receive  letters  from  England  know 
that  her  farmers  are  nearly  ruined, 
that  her  manufacturers  are  complain- 
ing. If  the  adoption  of  free  trade  at  a 
time,  when  no  other  nation  in  Europe 
was  inclined  to  do  the  same,  was  a  ne- 
cessary step,  it  was  also  premature. 
If  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
at  the  time  the  salvation  of  the  artisan 
classes  in  great  cities,  it  was  the  ruin 
of  the  rural  population  ;  while  free 
trade  in  other  branches  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer,  but  means  the 
distruction  of  manufactures.  Thus,  as 
in  many  matters,  the  consideration  of 
the  commercial  side  of  England  re- 
veals a  nation  divided  against  itself. 
Coleridge,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  gave  the  thoughts  of  his 
Satanic  majesty,  as  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  upon  the  earth — 

'  Down  the  river  there  plied,  with  wind  and 
tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity, 
And  the  Devil  looked  wise  as  he  saw  how  the 

while 
It  cut  its  own  throat.    ' '  There  !  "  quoth  he 

with  a  smile, 
"  Goes  England's  commercial  prosperity  '. "  ' 

Coleridge  does  not  state  what  consi- 
derations led  him  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. The  prophecy  appears  indeed 
somewhat  premature,  but  the  fact  of 
its  utterance  is  curious,  though  we 
must  remember  that  prophecy  is 
cheaj). 

Under  the  present  di^ision  of  the 
subject,  I  have  already  in  part  antici- 
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pated  my  next  point.   Let  us  now  turn 
to  it. 

3.  A  nation  takes  Us  rank  in  history 
from  the  due  discharge  of  its  functions, 
and  its  spiritual  life  ceases  ivhen  its  char- 
acter degenerates  and  it  abandons  their 
2Jroper  performance.       The  readers  of 
Gibbon's  great    work   will  remember 
that  the  first  mark  of   the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  was  the  policy  of 
Augustus,  adopted  and  pursued  by  Had- 
rian and  the  Antonines,  the  design  of 
maintaining   the  dignity  of  the   Em- 
pire, without    attempting    to    enlarge 
its  limits.       Just  as  missionary  effort 
is    a   sign    of    vitality   in   a    religion, 
so  conquest   and  the  love  of  it  are  a 
sign  of   vitality  in   a  State.      As  soon 
as   it  adopts  the  idea  of  finality,  and 
the  motto  of  *  Peace  at  any  price,'  it 
is  courting  its  end.     Statesmen  may 
act  wisely  in  pursuing  such  a  policy, 
but  it  is  not  surely  a  sign  of  virility, 
but  rather  of  the  weakening  of  the 
powers.     The  next  step  was  taken  by 
Rome,  when  she  came  to  terms  with 
her  triumphant  enemies ;    when    she 
gave  up  the  Province  of  Dacia  to  the 
tribe    of    Goths — ^just    as    Gladstone 
found  it  expedient  to   come  to  terms 
with   the  Boers.     This  is  no  solitary 
instance.     England's  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  Denmai'k,    her  submission  to 
the  United   States    in    the    Alabama 
affair,  and  the  late  Fortune  Bay  case, 
will  occur  to  most  people.   It  might  be 
answered,  that  in  listening  to  reason, 
England  has  shown  her  moral  courage. 
But  when   in  the   history  of  nations 
has  moral  courage  been  reckoned  su- 
perior to  physical  1    '  Might  is  Right,' 
is  the  undisguised  law  of  nations,  ex- 
ternally, whatever  may  be  the  qualifi- 
cations with  which  it  is  veiled  in  a 
nation's  internal  management. 

The  external  declension  of  England 
has,  however,  not  only  shown  itself 
with  regard  to  other  nations.  She  has 
neglected  to  do  what  she  might  have 
done  to  her  own  colonies.  When  she 
attempted  to  tax  them  without  giv- 
ing them  representation,  her  eldest 
daughter  broke  away  from  her.     Nor 


during  the  present  century  has  Eng- 
land shown  any  wish  to  knit  the  hearts 
of  her  world-wide  empire  closely  toge- 
ther in  an  organic  vinity.  We  have 
in  truth  heard,  what  Tennyson  calls 
'  a  strain  to  shame  us,' 

'  Keep  you  to  yourselves  ; 
So  loyal  is  t(jo  costly  !  friends — your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen:  loose  the  bond,  and  go.' 

'  Is  this,'  the  Poet  Laureate  fairly 
asks,  — 

'  Is  this  the  tone  of  empire  ?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers  ?  ' 

It  will  be  well  for  a  moment  to  esti- 
mate the  offer  of  world-wide  empire 
thatEnglandhas  rejected.  When  other 
nations  were  growing  great  through 
unity,  England  might  have  grown 
great  by  admitting,  like  Rome,  the 
world  to  her  citizenship,  to  her  name. 
The  internal  difficulties  of  trade  might 
possibly  have  been  solved  by  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  ZoUverein.  As  the 
degenerate  Roman  leaned  upon  the 
hardy  lUyrian,  so  England  might  have 
taken  her  generals  and  statesmen  from 
her  outlying  provinces  in  the  west  or 
in  the  east.  Roebuck  from  Canada, 
and  Robert  Lowe  fi-om  Australia, 
might  have  been  the  predecessors  of 
lines  as  distinguished  in  English  poli- 
tics, as  the  line  at  Rome  that  began 
with  Claudius  and  included  Diocletian. 
These  chances  she  has  cast  away. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  ex- 
ternal dimunition  of  England's  acti- 
vity that  I  have  at  present  to  deal,  as 
with  what  I  have  called  her  spiritual 
life,  that  by  which  her  conquests  in 
the  past  have  been  justified,  and  her 
reputation  secui-ed  in  the  future,  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  nations,  as  a 
worthy  successor  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
This  part  of  ray  subject  has  been  so 
ably  treated  by  Hegal  in  his  'Philo- 
sophy of  History,'  that  I  shall  content 
myself  with  some  quotations  from 
that  admirable  work,  adding  thereto 
a  few  illustrations  by  the  way. 

'  The  vei-y  essence  of  spirit  is  ac- 
tivity,' he  says,   and  *  thus  it  is  with 
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the  spirit  of  a  people  :  it  is  a  spirit 
having  strictly  defined  characteristics, 
which  erects  itself  into  an  objective 
world,  that  exists  and  persists  in.  a 
particular  religious  form  of  worship, 
customs,  constitution,  and  political 
laws,  in  the  whole  complex  of  its  in- 
stitutions, in  the  events  and  transac- 
tions that  make  up  its  history.  That 
is  its  work — that  is  what  this  particu- 
lar nation  is.  Nations  are  what  their 
deeds  are.'  Hegel  then  proceeds  to 
illustrate  his  remarks  by  the  genius  of 
England  as  a  commercial  nation,  a 
free  and  constitutional  nation.  He 
continues  :  '  In  this  its  work,  there- 
fore, its  world,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
enjoys  its  existence  and  finds  its  satis- 
faction. A  nation  is  moral,  virtuous, 
vigorous,  while  it  is  engaged  in  realiz- 
ing its  grand  objects,  and  defends  its 
work  against  external  violence  during 
the  process  of  giving  to  its  purposes 
an  objective  existence.'  But  no  sooner 
does  a  nation  attain  its  perfection  than 
a  change  comes.  '  The  nation  lives  the 
same  kind  of  life  as  the  individual 
when  passing  from  maturity  to  old 
age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself,  in  the 
satisfaction  of  being  exactly  what  it 
desired  and  was  able  to  attain.'  These 
woi'ds  might  have  been  written  in  view 
of  the  almost  pharasaical  complacency 
of  the  old  Whig  historians,  such  as 
Hallam  and  Macaulay.  '  Although 
its  imagination  might  have  transcend- 
ed that  limit,  it  nevertheless  aban- 
doned any  such  aspirations  as  objects 
of  actual  endeavour,  if  the  i-eal  world 
was  less  favourable  to  their  at- 
tainment, and  restricted  its  aim  by 
the  conditions  thus  imposed.'  Here 
we  have  the  age  of  Compromise,  of 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Acts  carried — 
but  not  into  effect, — of  Permissive 
Bills,  (tc  ,  lire.  '  This  mere  customary 
life  (the  watch  wound  up  and  going 
on  of  itself)  is  that  which  brings  on 
natural  death.  Custom  is  activity 
without  opposition,  for  which  there 
remains  only  a  formal  duration ;  in 
which  the  fulness  and  zeal  that  origi- 
nally characterized  the  aim  of  life  is 


out  of  question — a  merely  external 
sensuous  existence  which  has  ceased  to 
throw  itself  enthusiastically  into  its 
object.'  At  this  point,  if  a  nation  is 
to  live  a  spiritual  life,  '  the  spirit  of  a 
people  must  advance  to  the  adoption  of 
some  new  purpose :  but  whence  can  this 
originate  ?  It  would  be  a  higher,  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  itself,  a 
transcending  of  its  principle  ;  but  this 
very  act  would  involve  a  principle  of 
a  new  order,  a  new  national  spirit. 
Such  a  new  principle  does,  in  fact, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  people  that 
has  arrived  at  full  development  and 
self-realization  ;  it  dies  not  a  simply 
natural  death,  for  it  is  not  a  mere 
single  individual,  but  a  spiritual,  gene- 
ric life ;  in  its  case  natural  death  ap- 
pears to  imply  destruction  through  its 
own  agency.'  Upon  this  rather  hard 
saying  Hegel  enlarges  philosophically  : 
'  The  result  of  this  process  is  then  that 
spirit,  in  rendering  itself  objective  and 
making  this  its  being  an  object  of 
thought,  on  the  one  hand  destroys  the 
determinate  form  of  its  being  ' — i.e.,  de- 
stroys its  constitution,  voluntarily 
wrecks  the  conditions  of  life  under 
which  it  has  grown  to  maturity  ;  '  on 
the  other  hand,  gains  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  tmiversal  element  which 
it  involves,  and  thereby  gives  a  new 
form  to  its  inherent  principle.  In 
virtue  of  this,  the  substantial  charac- 
ter of  the  national  spirit  has  been  al- 
tered— that  is,  its  principle  has  risen 
into  another,  and  in  fact  a  higher  prin- 
ciple.' And  to  this  he  adds  a  prac- 
tical explanation.  '  Spirit,'  he  writes, 
'  we  may  compare  with  the  seed  ;  for 
with  this  the  plant  begins,  yet  it  is 
also  the  result  of  the  plant's  entire 
life.  .  .  .  The  life  of  a  people  ripens 
a  certain  frtiit ;  its  activity  aims  at 
the  complete  manifestation  of  the 
principle  which  it  embodies.  But  this 
fruit  does  not  fall  back  into  the  bosom 
of  the  people  that  produced  and  ma- 
tured it  ]  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
a  poison-draught  to  it.  That  poison- 
draught  it  cannot  let  alone,  for  it  has 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  it  :  the  taste 
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of  the  draught  is  its  annihilation, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  rise  of  a 
new  principle.' 

Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  English  people.  Liberty 
was  taken  up  by  them  and  carried  to 
its  extreme,  not  its  logical  extreme, 
but  to  the  extreme  that  the  conditions 
of  the  nation  allowed.  But  on  attain- 
ing this  extent  of  liberty,  further 
vistas  opened  in  the  future,  disclosing 
joys  that  were  not  destined  for  them. 
Ardent  reformers,  however,  the  Radi- 
cal party,  cried  '  Onward  !  '  and  Eng- 
land followed  their  lead,  but  in  doing 
so  she  shattered  her  constitution  and 
her  decline  began. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light, 
•  I  must  here  adopt  the  historical  me- 
thod of  inquiry  and  touch  briefly  upon 
the  history  of  England  after  the  year 
1721,  when  Bishop  Berkeley  published 
the  Essay  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.     I  should  regard  that  year, 
or,  more  generally,  the  triumph  of  con- 
stitutional  government,  with  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Hanoverian   family,  as 
the  period  at  which  England  attained 
her  full  maturity,  and  after  which  she 
entered    on  the  phase  of  what  Hegel 
calls  '  mere   customary  life,'  which   is 
the  first  sign  of  decline.   It  was  during 
this  pex'iod   that   the  character  of  the 
English  gradually  changed,  and  chang- 
ed too  in  a  manner  that  betokens  age. 
One  of  Grant  White's  best  chapters  in 
his  late  book,  is  entitled  '  Philistia,'  in 
which  he  i-emarks  on  the  prevalence 
of     Philistinism     throughout    British 
Society  south  of  the  Tweed.    Further- 
more,  he  defines  what  he   means  by 
this.     A  Philistine  is  one  whose  'rule 
of  action  is  precedent,  and  his  ideal  of 
life  to  do  that  which  his  little  world 
will  regard  as  proper ;  and  he  is  filled 
with  a  calm,  unquestioning  conceit  of 
national  superiority.'    The  'influence' 
of  Philistinism  is  '  a  non-conductor  of 
ideas,'  and  its  effect  is  to  differentiate 
the  English  mind  of  to-day  from  the 
English  mind  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Elizabeth,  which,  he  remarks,  *  seems 
to    have   been   distinguished   for   its 


quick  apprehensiveness,  its  flexible 
adaptability,  its  eagerness,  its  thirst 
for  new  thought,  its  readiness  to  re- 
ceive, to  welcome  and  to  assimilate.' 
Mr.  Grant  White  does  more  than 
this ;  by  a  clever  literary  analysis,  he 
succeeds  in  showing  that  'it  is  a 
growth  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
yeax'S ; '  that  its  '  rise  and  ])rogress 
were  strictly  contemporaneous  with 
England's  assumption  of  her  position 
as  a  power  of  the  first  class  in  the 
world,  in  wealth,  in  strength,  in  em- 
pire, in  glory.'  In  other  words,  shortly 
after  1721,  England  began  to  grow 
cramped  and  hardened  to  extei'nal 
ideas,  to  show,  in  short,  as  a  nation, 
the  traits  that  characterize  individuals 
who  have  past  their  prime.  Thus  his 
results  correspond  curiously  with  He- 
gel's philosophical  conclusions,  and 
with  the  view  I  have  striven  to  ex- 
plain. *  Looking  at  England's  history 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  can  easily 
explain  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  in  1780. 

What  is  called  in  Continental  his- 
tory the  Period  of  Enlightened  Des- 
potism— the  age  of  Frederic,  of  Joseph  . 
II,  of  Turgot,  of  Catherine,  of  Cle- 
ment XIV,  of  Pombal  and  Aranda — 
was  a  time  when  the  earth  seemed  to 
tremble  with  the  threatenings  of  the 
coming  Revolution.  Those  who  held 
the  reins  of  government  thi-oughout 
the  continent  felt  the  influence  of 
the  age  and  busied  themselves  with 
reforms.  England  felt  it,  too,  but  here 
it  produced  different  results;  the 
Whigs  lost  power  and  the  Tories  tri- 
umphed. Listen  to  the  words  of  two 
men  whom  Grant  White  picks  out  as 
typical  Philistines,  and  whom  we  may 
reasonably  regard  as  fairly  expi-essing 
the  feelings  of  ordinary  Englishmen 
of  the  day.     '  I  know,'  wrote  George 

*  In  1863,  Nathaniel  Ha-wthome  ('Our  Old 
Home  ')  made  a  very  similar  remark—'  John 
Bull  has  grown  bulbous,  loner-bodied,  short- 
legged,  heavy-witted,  material,  and,  in  a 
word,  too  intensely  English.  In  a  few  more 
centuries  he  will  be  the  earthliest  creature 
that  ever  the  earth  saw. ' 
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III,  in  1766,  'the  Earl  of  Chatham 
will  zealously  give  his  aid  toward  de- 
stroying all  party  distinctions,  and  re- 
storing that  subordination  to  govern- 
ment which  can  alone  preserve  that 
inestimable  blessing,  liberty,  from  de- 
generating into  licentiousness.'  Again, 
we  have  the  strange  utterance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  1778.  He  was  dining 
with  Boswell  and  another  man,  and 
was  in  bad  spirits.  Little  had  been 
said,  when  at  last  Johnson  '  burst 
forth  '  with  '  Subordination  is  sadly 
broken  down  in  this  age.  No  man, 
now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his 
father  had, — except  a  gaoler  .  .  There 
is  a  general  relaxation  of  reverence 
.  .  .  My  hope  is  that  as  anarchy  pro- 
duces tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation 
will  pi'oduce  freni  strictio.'  George 
and  Johnson  both  express  uncon- 
sciously the  feelings  of  the  nation  : 
instead  of  welcoming  the  eia  of  Lib- 
erty, England  was  hardening  herself 
against  it.  '  One  most  important  pre- 
requisite of  a  prevailing  nation,'  writes 
Bagehot,*  '  is  that  it  should  have  pas- 
sed out  of  the  first  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion into  the  second  stage — out  of  the 
stage  where  permanence  is  most  want- 
ed into  that  where  variability  is  most 
wanted  '■ — progress  indeed  consisting 
in  an  increase  of  adaptation  of  man 
to  his  environment.  As  England  was 
losing  this  power  of  adaptation,  the 
Continental  movement  of  liberty 
caused  a  movement  in  anothei'  direc- 
tion on  her  shores.  Hence  the  Crown 
was  able  to  increase  its  powers. 

But  England  had  drunk  of  the  cup 
of  liberty ;  she  must  drink  again.  A  re- 
action followed,  and  the  first  Reform 
Bill  was  passed  in  1832.  Tliis  loas  the 
first  great  mark  of  England's  decline.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  was  a  neces- 
sary measure,  or  that  the  Whigs  were 
injudicious  in  passing  it ;  but  it  was 
like  physic,  which  is  only  found  re- 
quisite after  middle  age,  and  when  the 
constitution  is  failing.  Early  consti- 
tutional  writers   had   seen   that  the 

*  Physics  and  Politics,  p.  61. 


weak  as  well  as  the  strong  point  of 
the  English  constitution  lay  in  parlia- 
ment. Its 'integrity,'  wrote  Boling- 
broke,  '  which  depends  on  the  freedom 
and  the  independency  of  Parliament 
is  the  key-stone  that  keeps  the  whole 
together.  If  this  be  shaken,  our  con- 
stitution totters.'  Bolir.gbroke  saw 
only  two  ways  in  which  the  power  of 
Parliament  could  be  impaired — by  bri- 
bery or  by  force  ;  we,  however,  know 
of  others,  and  these  Avere  clearly  pre- 
dicted at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill. 

Hegel,  in  his  lectui'es  delivered 
during  the  yeai's  1830  and  1831,  on 
the  '  Philosoi>hy  of  History  '  (which  is 
the  work  to  which  I  have  referred  be- 
fore), thus  comments  on  the  Act  that 
was  attracting  attention  in  England  : 
'  It  is  a  question  tchethcr  the  Reform 
in  Parliament  now  on  the  tapis,  con- 
sistently carried  out,  icill  leave  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Government'  Similarly,  in 
Coleridge's  '  Table  Talk,'  under  date. 
May  21, 1832,  we  find:  '  The  democracy 
of  England,  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
was  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  cor- 
porations, the  vestries,  the  joint-stock 
companies,  &c.  The  power,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, is  in  focal  points  without  a 
centre ;  and  in  proportion  as  such  de- 
mocratical  power  is  strong,  the  strength 
of  the  central  government  ought  to  be 
intense — otherwise  the  nation  will  fall 
to  pieces.  IVe  have  just  now  incalcul- 
ably increased  the  democratical  action 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time, 
iceakened  the  executive  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.' How  exactly  Hegel  and 
Coleridge  have  been  justified  by  facts 
contemporary  history  shows  us. 

'  A  nation's  spiritual  life  ceases 
when  its  character  degenerates.'  I 
have  partly  shown  this  degeneracy  in 
the  observed  growth  of  Philistinism, 
in  the  increasing  want  of  adaptation 
to  the  times.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
show  itself  in  politics  alone,  or  in  the 
State  alone  as  an  aggregate.  The  aver- 
age Englishman  has  beconAe  a  by-word 
among  us  for  conceit  and  incompetence, 
and,  ceteris  paribus,  would  be  outstrip- 
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ped   in  the  race  of  life  by  either  an 
Irishman  or  a  Scotchman.     The  Eng- 
lishman abroad   is  a  square  man  in  a 
round    hole.      He  is    wanting  in  the 
element  of  adaptability  which  is  found 
in  such  perfection  in  the  Scotch  cha- 
racter.    The  very   qviality   of    undis- 
guised self  assertion,  which  fitted  him 
to  survive  in  the  barbarous  struggles 
of    eai-ly    histoiy,    makes   him   hated 
abroad,  and  conservative  of  everything 
English,   solely  because    it   is    so,  at 
home.     There  are  other  signs,  too,  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  English  race,  as 
shown  in  the  individual.      I  will  give 
one  which  has  been  brought  under  my 
notice  in  my  work  as  a  schoolmaster. 
Setting  aside  boys  labouring  under  ab- 
solute mental  deformity — there  are  no 
absolute  dullards  in  Canada,  at  least  I 
have  never  met  one  :  there  are  many 
in  England.    In  every  form  in  an  Eng- 
lish public  school  there  are  lads  upon 
whose  mind  their  teacher  can  make  no 
impression ;    who   are  dull  in  school 
and  dull  out ;  who  take  no  interest  in 
anything,    in    books    or    play ;    and 
who,  when  they  are  too  old  for  one 
form,  move  up  to  the  next.     There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  Canada.   Boys 
may   be    careless   and   indifferent    to 
work,  but  I  have  never  seen   a  boy 
without  mental  or  practical  power  of 
some  kind.      It  would  not  be  fair  to 
English  intellect  to  allow  this  remark 
to  pass  without  hastening  to  add  that 
while  the  low  average  of  intellect  among 
English    boys  is    lower    than  among 
Canadian,  the  high  average  is  corre- 
spondingly higher  in  England.     Cana- 
dian boys  are  superior  to  English  boys 
in  quick  apprehension,  inferior  to  them 
in  power  of  reasoning ;  in  other  words, 
England's  superiority  is  that  of  an  old 
and  thoughtful  nation,  Canada  by  com- 
parison  shows   the    vigour   of  youth. 
The  length  to  which  I  have   already 
carried  this  discussion  warns  me  that 
I  must  pass  on  to  the  next  division  of 
my  subject,  but  many  things  will  have 
suggested  themselves  in  corroboration 
of  what  I  have  said,     I   need  not  en- 
large upon  the  tendency  of  the  English 


mind  at  present  displayed  to  run  into 
exti-emes  either  of  culture,  of  aesthe- 
tics, or  of  mere  manners  ;  the  tendency 
to  pioduce  types  of  men  whom  one 
cannot  imagine  doing  hard  work  of 
any  kind — the  types  of  Eton  and  Har- 
row. This  supertineness  is  just  as  much 
the  vice  of  the  upper  classes,  as  dul- 
ness  is  of  the  middle,  and  both  are 
significant  as  to  national  degeneracy. 
Meanwhile,  the  agricultural  lower 
classes — '  the  round,  ruddy,  unthink- 
ing faces, 'of  which  Hugh  Miller  speaks 
with  such  puzzled  amusement,  are  al- 
most half-a-century  behind  tlie  corre- 
sponding classes  in  Scotland,  France, 
Italy,  or  America.  They  have  to  be 
taught  to  stand  erect,  morally  as  well 
as  physically,  before  their  education 
can  begin. 

I  will  now  pass  to  my  next  point. 

4.  A  nations  corporate  existence, 
which  depends  greatly  upon  external 
circumstances  (as  well  as  upon  its  con- 
stitution and  j)Ower),  may  outlast  its 
spiritual  life.  '  The  whole  land  shall 
be  desolate ;  yet  will  I  not  make  a 
full  end  !' — so  spoke  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah when  proclaiming  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  the  Jews.  A  great  na- 
tion does  not  fall  at  once,  and  for 
England's  corporate  existence  there 
seems  no  immediate  cause  of  fear. 
Nay,  possibly,  as  the  genius  of  Pindar 
saved  his  home  amid  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  as  the  virtue  of  Athens  in  the 
past  saved  her  name  from  extinction 
when  she  was  conquered  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians ;  so  the  recollection  of 
what  England  has  done  for  the  world 
may  for  long  avert  the  doom  that 
overtook  Greece  at  the  hands  of 
Rome,  and  Rome  herself  at  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians,  I  have  alluded  be- 
fore to  the  analogy  existing  between 
the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  passing  events  in  English  his- 
tory. The  analogy  might  be  pressed 
further,  for  is  not  England  like  Rome 
the  mother  of  mighty  nations,  and 
words  originally  written  of  the  Roman 
empire  should  seem  with  slight  reser- 
vation to  be  true  of  the  great  British 
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empire.  '  Its  importance  in  universal 
history  it  can  never  lose.  For  into  it 
all  the  life  of  the  ancient  world  was 
gathered  ;  out  of  it  all  the  life  of  the 
modern  world  arose.'  Should  the 
light  of  England  burn  low  at  home, 
she  will  have  handed  on  to  her  sons 
abroad  the  torch  wdiich  is  to  enlighten 
posterity. 

More  instructive,  however,  than 
random  guesses  as  to  the  duration  of 
England's  future  as  a  military  nation, 
is  the  consideration  of  the  national 
problem  that  she  has  before  her. 
With  the  brief  consideration  of 
this  point,  my  paper  must  close.  I 
will  first,  however,  by  way  of  bring- 
ing clearly  before  you  her  present 
state,  quote  extracts  from  the  pic- 
tures til  at  foreign  observers  have 
drawn  of  her.  '  Particular  interests,' 
says  Hegel  (1830-1),  'have  positive 
rights  attached  to  them,  which  date 
from  the  antique  times  of  Feudal  law, 
and  have  been  preserved  in  England 
more  than  in  any  other  country.  By 
an  inconsistency  of  the  most  startling 
kind,  we  find  them  contravening 
equity  most  grossly  ;  and  of  institu- 
tions characterized  by  real  freedom, 
there  are  nowhere  fewer  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  point  of  private  right  and 
freedom  of  possession,  they  present  an 
incredible  deficiency.'  He  instances 
specially  the  persistence  of  primogen- 
iture on  English  soil.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  Emerson  thus  gave  his 
impression  in  his  '  English  Traits' 
(1856)  :  'England  is  the  best  of  actual 
nations.  It  is  no  ideal  framework,  it 
is  an  old  pile  built  in  diflferent  ages, 
with  repairs,  additions,  and  make- 
shifts ;  but  you  see  the  poor  best  you 

have  got Pauperism  incrusts 

and  clogs  the  state,  and  in  hard  times 
becomes  hideous.  Their  mind  is  in  a 
state  of  arrested  development, — a  di- 
vine cripple  like  Vulcan.  .  .  .  There 
is  cramp  limitation  in  their  habit  of 
thought,  sleepy  routine,  and  a  tor- 
toise's instinct  to  hold  hard  to  the 
ground  with  his  claws,  lest  he  should 
be  thrown  on  his  back.  These  poor 
2 


tortoises  must  hold  hard  for  they  feel 
no  wings  sprouting  at  their  shoulders.' 
A  year  before,  a  fellow-countryman 
of  Emerson  ('  Passages  from  the  Eng- 
lish Note  Books  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne,' Sept.  .30th,  1855),  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  in  his  own 
picturesque  style.  He  was  visiting 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  thought 
suggested  itself  :  '  I  cannot  help  ima- 
gining that  this  rich  and  noble  edifice 
has  more  to  do  with  the  past  than 
with  the  future ;  that  it  is  the  glory 
of  a  declining  empire ;  and  that  the 
perfect  bloom  of  tliis  great  stone- 
flower,  growing  out  of  the  institutions 
of  England,  forebodes  that  they  have 
nearly  lived  out  their  life.  It  sums 
up  all.  Its  beauty  and  magnificence 
are  made  out  of  ideas  that  are  gone  by.' 
Taine's  '  Notes  on  England,'  gives 
the  comments  of  a  polite  Frenchman, 
contrasting  the  then  stability  of  Eng- 
land with  the  feverish  unrest  of 
France.  To  the  question,  '  Which  of 
the  two  forms  of  civilization  is  the 
more  valuable,  that  of  England  or  that 
of  France  1 '  he  answers,  '  That  is  too 
vague;  we  must  divide  and  distin- 
guish.' He  accordingly  assigns  superi- 
ority to  three  things  in  England,  among 
which  is  the  Political  Constitution ;  '  it 
is  stable,  and  is  in  no  danger,  like  ours, 
of  being  forcibly  overturned  and  re- 
modelled every  twenty  years 

It  confides  the  guidance  of  public 
affairs  to  the  upper  class,  which  is  best 
qualified  to  direct  them  satisfactorily, 
in  place  of  withering  or  being  corrupted 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  as  with 
us.'  This  rather  doubtful  advantage  is 
accompanied  by  another,  the  great- 
ness of  the  acquired  wealth  combined 
with  the  increased  power  of  produc- 
ing and  amassing  (Henry  George's 
work  on  '  Progress  and  Poverty'  liad, 
we  know,  not  been  published  in  1872), 
Over  against  these  two  ad  vantages,  and 
that  of  religion,  Taine  sets  the  supe- 
riority of  France  in  climate,  in  domes- 
tic and  social  life,  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  :  'Our  institutions,  our 
instincts,  our  habits  combine  to  pro- 
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vide  that  no  oue  lias  too  large  a  slice, 
and  that  every  one  Las  a  small  one 
,  .  .  .  the  labourer,  does  not  feel 
that  beneath  him  yawns  a  dreadful 
abyss,  a  black  and  bottomless  pit,  in 
which,  owing  to  an  accident,  a  strike, 
an  attack  of  sickness,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  engulfed,  .... 
want  debases  him  less,  and  he  is  less 
drunken.'  Listen,  lastly,  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  latest  observer^ — to 
Richard  Grant  White,  whose  testi- 
mony, fully  weighed,  is  perhaps  the 
most  disheartening  of  all.  '  Not  easily 
nor  quickly  can  a  form  of  society  be 
uptoi-n  which  is  of  such,  slow  and 
steady  growth  as  that  of  England,  and 
whose  roots,  like  those  of  some  vast 
British  oak,  decayed  and  hollow  at 
heart  it  may  be,  pierce  the  mould  of 
centuries.  There  is  much  in  England 
that  is  mei-e  shell  and  seems  mere 
sham  ;  but  the  shell  was  shaped  from 
within  by  living  substance,  and  it 
hardened  into  form  through  the  sun- 
shine and  tempests  of  hundreds  of 
years  ;  and  so  it  stands,  and  will  yet 
stand  long,  although  not  for  ever.  The 
verv    shams    and    surface    shows    of 


things   in    England    are    strong  and 
stable.' 

Such  then  is  England — a  crystal- 
lized perfection  of  feudalism,  with  the 
mind  of  the  middle  classes  in  a  state 
of  arrested  development,  with  its 
superfine  aristocracy  and  their  mass 
of  accumulated  wealth,  with  its  labour- 
ers and  the  gulf  of  pauperism  yawning 
below  them,  lastly,  with  its  very  shams 
strong  and  stable.  And  what  is  the 
problem  she  has  before  her  1  To  check 
the  course  of  social  and  political  re- 
form, to  continue  on  the  old  lines, 
like  the  Jews,  as  a  '  survival '  in  cul- 
ture, in  shoi-t,  to  retrace  her  steps  ? 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been,  but  now 
she  has  burnt  her  boats.  Or,  again, 
like  ancient  Rome,  to  be  revolution- 
ized by  barbarians,  but  bai'barians 
coming  from  her  own  people  ;  by  the 
vacant  mind  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, by  the  '  hordes  gathering  in 
the  squalid  quarters  of  great  cities  1 '  * 
Can  England  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  %     Time  only  will  show. 


*  George's  '  Progress  and  Poverty,'  b.  x., 
chap.  iv. 


I 


F  you  had  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 

Would  you  think  it  strange  if  it  did  not  sing  1 


If  one  should  shut  out  the  sun  and  light, 
Could  your  rose  unfold  its  petals  white  ? 

Since  that  is  gone  which  you  love  the  best, 
Blame  not  your  heart  if  it  cannot  rest 

Your  song  and  rose  and  heart  may  be 
More  sweet  and  pure  for  their  agony. 


Ottawa. 


F.  A.  D. 
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*  TF  the  stars  should  appear  but  one 
-J-  night  in  a  thousand  years,'  says 
Emerson,  'how  would  men  believe  and 
adore,  and  preserve  for  many  gener- 
ations the  remembrance  of  the  City  of 
God  which  had  been  shewn.'  Might  not 
we  apply  this  thought  to  the  earth's 
floral  beauty  also  1  If  the  flowers 
shewed  themselves  but  one  day  in  the 
year,  with  what  joyful  anticipation 
should  we  look  for  that  day  ! 

January  has  been  well  named  '  the 
gate  of  the  year.'  As  out  of  the  drear, 
chill  night,  dawns  the  bright  morning, 
so,  out  of  the  gloom  of  winter  is  born 
the  cheerful  spring.  The  month  of 
May  finds  the  woods  rich  in  blossoms  ; 
and  the  country  lanes,  in  their  quiet 
and  their  fragrance,  ofi'er  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  crowded  city  thorough- 
fares. *  God  Almighty  first  planted  a 
garden,'  writes  Bacon  ;  '  and  indeed  it 
is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  .  .  . 
and  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter 
in  the  air  where  it  comes  and  goes  like 
the  tones  of  music' 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of 
science  around  which  so  many  delight- 
ful associations  cluster,  as  the  study  of 
botany.  Of  what  may  be  done  by  one 
gifted  with  an  enthusiasm  for  flowers, 
coupled  with  a  habit  of  observation, 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of 
John  Duncan,  the  poor  Scottish  wea- 
ver, who  lately  presented  a  most  valu- 
able herbarium  to  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  This  herbarium  contains 
about  twelve    hundred    specimens  of 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Conversazione  held 
at  Mrs.  Lovell's  Educational  Institute,  Mon- 
treal, on  the  evening  of  Jnne  3rd,  1881. 


the  British  flora,  named  and  classified. 
When  John  Duncan  had  become  fully 
acquainted  with  the  flora  of  his  own 
neighbourhood,  he  used  to  take  har- 
vest work  at  difierent  places  through- 
out the  north  of  Scotland,  with  a  view 
to  extend  his  botanical  knowledge. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  his 
favourite  study  is  shown  in  his  min- 
ute acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
the  plants  he  collected.  John  Duncan, 
it  may  be  said,  had  no  education.  His 
penmanship  is  the  rudest,  and  his  spel- 
ling a  charming  example  of  the  pho- 
netic. 

We  do  not  purpose  entering  into  a 
study  of  the  science  of  botany  this 
evening ;  let  us,  rather,  in  imagination, 
take  a  ramble  through  the  near  woods, 
pluck  a  few  of  our  abundant  and  beau- 
tiful wild  flowers,  and  talk  a  little  of 
such  things  as  suggest  themselves  by 
the  way. 

The  Hepatica  is  said  to  be  the  first 
flower  that  appears  on  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  and  for  this  reason  has  been 
popularly  known  as  the  'snow-flower.' 
Observe  what  a  warm,  silky  coat  it 
has,  to  protect  it  against  a  touch  of 
frost.  It  is  said  to  be  destined  to  be- 
come to  Canada  what  the  daisy  is  to 
Britain.  But  it  must  be  a  long  while 
ere  the  Hepatica  acquires  the  renown 
of  the  '  wee,  modest,  ci'im son- tipped 
flower,'  as  Burns  terms  the  'Go wan  ' — 
for  that  is  the  Scottish  name  for  the  gem 
of  the  British  meadows.  The  Daisy 
has  been  loved  of  the  poets  from  the 
time  of  the  father  of  English  poetry 
down  to  the  present  day.  All  through 
Chaucer's  works  we  find  allusions  to 
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'  The  eye  of  the  daie 
The  daisie     a  flower  white  and  rede, 
And  in  French  called  hi  hel  Maryarite, 
A  commendable  flowereaiid  most  in  mind.' 

Under  the  name  of  la  Margnerite  or 
'  little  pearl '  the  French  troubadours 
and  minnesingers  were  wont  to  cele- 
brate the  wild  daisy.  It  was  the  very 
flower,  says  Chaucer,  into  which  the  fair 
queen  Alcestis — who  sacrificed  her  own 
life  to  preserve  that  of  her  husband — 
was  changed.  The  Highlanders  have 
a  legend  of  their  own  in  connection 
with  it.  They  called  it  '  the  son  of 
Malvina.'  According  to  the  Keltic 
tradition,  when  Malvina  has  lost  her 
son,  the  daughters  of  Morven  come  to 
console  her,  singing  : — 'We  have  seen, 
O  Malvina,  we  have  seen  the  infant 
you  regret,  reclining  on  a  light  mist ; 
it  approached  us  and  shed  on  our  fields 
a  harvest  of  new  flowers.  Look,  O 
Malvina,  among  these  flowers  we  dis- 
tinguish one  with  a  golden  disc,  sur- 
rounded with  silver  leaves ;  a  sweet 
tinge  of  crimson  adoi'ns  its  delicate 
rays ;  waved  by  a  gentle  wind,  we 
might  call  it  a  little  infant  playing  in 
a  green  meadow,'  Thus,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  called  the  Daisy,  '  the 
flower  of  innocence,  the  flower  of  the 
new  bovn.  '  The  opening  Gowans  wet 
wi'  dew,'  were  not  less  dear  to  Robert 
Burns  and  to  William  Wordsworth. 
The  lament  of  the  Scottisli  bard  over 
the  destruction  of  a  '  Mountain  Daisy' 
is  remarkable  for  its  pathetic  beauty. 
The  Daisy  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  a  very  large  family  ;  sunflowers, 
dandelions,  immortelles,  and  a  host  of 
the  commonest  plants  belong  to  it. 

The  Hepatica  may  be  said  to  have  a 
rival  in  the  Claytonia — so  named  from 
Chiyton,  the  botanist.  Like  the  Daisy 
it  has  the  peculiarity  of  opening  its 
petals  to  the  sun,  and  closing  them  at 
the  a})proach  of  evening.  The  Indians 
called  it  the  '  miskodew,'  and  we  find 
it  referred  to  in  '  Hiawatlia  '  under 
that  name.  We  know  it  as  the  '  spring 
beauty,'  and  the  title  is  peculiarly  fit- 
ting. The  Portulaca  may  be  taken  as 
its  representative  in  our  gardens. 


The  Trillium  and  Erythronium,  the 
Sanguinaria  and  the  Anemone,  are  also 
among  our  earliest  blossoms.  The  two 
first  are  so  very  abundant  in  the  month 
of  May,  as  to  give  the  woods  quite  a 
holiday  appearance.  Later  we  shall 
find  the  Cyi)ri})edium  and  the  Cardinal 
])lant.  Indeed  the  Canadian  wild  flow- 
ers are  so  many  and  so  beautiful  as  to 
be  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
they  have  yet  received.  Some  of  the 
ferns  do  well  in  the  green-house. 

And  who  that  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  care  of  a  green-house  but 
has  learnt  what  an  enjoyment  is  to  be 
derived  from  it  !  especially  in  this- 
country  where  the  earth  is  snow-clad 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  Is- 
it  not  interesting  to  see  how  the  plants 
strive  to  get  near  the  sunlight,  turning 
flowers  and  leaves  as  if  to  greet  it  ^  In 
observing  this,  it  has  perhaps  occurred 
to  us,  that,  in  the  times  of  our  best 
spiritual  health,  ice  are  also  seeking 
the  sunny  side,  resolutely  setting  our 
faces  tow  ards  it,  and  that  we  are  doing 
our  best  work  wlien  the  whole  soul  is 
going  out  in  symj^athy  with  humanity. 
The  flowers  that  have  been  gi-own  for 
lis  are  not  half  so  interesting  as  those 
we  ourselves  have  jjlanted.  We  must 
watch  their  habits,  and  need,  and  de- 
velopment ;  in  short,  we  must  love 
them.  So  with  any  of  the  arts.  Poetry, 
to  be  appreciated,  has  to  be  studied, 
just  as  music  must  be  studied  ;  and 
the  study  must  be  a  labour  of  love, 
or  the  labour  will  be  in  vain.  There 
are  players  who  will  finger  correctly, 
who  will  give  time  and  tune  as  these 
are  written,  but  the  sounds  pi'oduced 
will  tell  no  stoiy,  touch  no  heart. 
There  are  verse  makers,  also,  who  are 
faultless  in  rhyme,  and  rhythm,  but 
whose  words  call  no  response  from  the 
soul.  The  notes  and  the  rests  of  a 
piece  of  music  are  like  the  words  and 
pauses  in  poetry,  and  both  in  music 
and  in  poetiy,  unless  the  soul  of  the 
artist  be  waited  away  on  the  wings  of 
inspiration,  so  as  to  be  oblivious  to  all 
that  is  mechanical  in  his  art,  he  will 
never  be  worth  listening  to.      Genius 
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"will  occasionally  overstep  all  rules. 
When  a  great  writer  was  taken  to 
task  by  the  critics,  because,  they  con- 
tended, the  form  of  his  poem  was 
without  precedent ;  '  then  mine  be  the 
precedent  ! '  was  the  reply. 

Here,  along  tlie  edge  of  the  stream, 
we  see  the  leaves  of  the  Iris,  and  are 
reminded  how  often  flowers  are  used 
as  symbols.  The  Iris  became  the 
national  emblem  of  France  in  1137, 
having  been  adopted  by  Louis  VII.  It 
was  then  called  '  Fleur  de  Louis,'  now 
corrupted  into  '  Fleur  de  Lis.'  What 
are  our  Christmas  cards  with  their 
■floral  decoration  but  symbols  of  the 
peace  and  hearty  good-will  that  we 
would  fain  see  spread  throughout  the 
universe.  Says  Ophelia,  '  there's  Rose- 
mary, that's  for  remembrance ;  and 
there's  Pansies,  that's  for  thoughts ; 
....  and  there's  a  Daisy  too.' 
'  Have  you  not  seen  in  the  woods,' 
writes  Emerson,  '  in  a  late  Autumn 
morning,  a  poor  fungus  or  mushroom, 
— a  plant  without  any  solidity,  nay, 
that  seemed  nothing  but  a  sofc  mush 
or  jelly — by  its  constant,  total,  and 
inconceivably  gentle  pushing,  manage 
to  break  its  way  up  through  the  frosty 
ground,  and  actually  to  lift  a  hard 
crust  on  its  head  ?  It  is  the  symbol 
of  the  power  of  kindness.' 

The  stories  of  mythology  have  much 
to  do  with  the  interest  we  attach  to 
flowers.  Flora  was  the  goddess  of 
gardens  among  the  Romans.  In  her 
hand  is  the  horn  of  plenty.  Apollo 
presided  over  poetry.  He  wears  the 
laurel  wreath.  The  appellation  '  poet 
laureate  '  is  said  to  come  to  us  through 
the  Latin  '  laurus,'  a  bay,  in  allusion 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  crowning 
poets.  Petrarch  received  the  crown 
at  Rome  in  1.34^1,  ami  Tasso  in  1594. 
In  Burns's  poem  '  The  Yision,'  you 
will  recollect  how  the  Scottish  muse, 
'Coila,  addresses  the  poet : 

'  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard  ! 
In  me  thy  native  Muse  res^ard  ; 
Nor  lon,'er  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thu^  poorly  low  ; 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 


'  And  wear  thou  this,'  she  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  Holly  round  my  head  ; 
The  polished  leaves  and  berries  red 

Did  rustliMg  play : 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away.' 

Victor  Hugo,  recently,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  79th  biithday,  was  the  recipient 
of  several  laurel  wreaths. 

Some  flowers  have  had  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  attached  to  them;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Oak  and  the  Mis- 
tletoe, which  were  the  objects  of  reli- 
gious veneration  among  the  Druids. 
The  Druids  used  to  send  round  their 
youth  carrying  branches  of  the  Mistle- 
toe to  announce  the  New  Year.  The 
custom  of  decorating  the  houses  with 
it  at  the  New  Year  still  prevails  in 
England.  The  Oak  was  held  sacred 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  no  less 
than  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 
The  most  ancient  Grecian  oracle — 
that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  is  said  to 
have  given  its  responses  through  a 
grove  of  oak  trees.  In  our  day  the 
oracles  are  dumb,  and  we  have  no 
deities  on  Mount  Olympus.  The  the- 
ology of  the  past  becomes  the  history 
of  the  present. 

The  Lotus  was  held  sacred  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  represented 
in  our  country  by  the  Pond  Lilies. 
The  root  of  the  yellow  Water  Lily, 
found  in  the  North  American  lakes, 
is  said  to  be  not  unlike  a  sweet  pota- 
toe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  Lo- 
tus-eaters abound,  it  is  stated,  all  over 
the  East.  The  Egyptian  Lotus  appears 
to  be  possessed  of  narcotic  and  other 
peculiar  properties.  Tennyson  tells 
of  '  the  mild  eyed,  melancholy.  Lotus- 
eaters.'  The  effect  of  the  Lotus  on 
the  followers  of  Ulysses  will  be  re- 
membered. As  soon  as  the  men  had 
eaten  of  it,  they  lost  all  desire  to  return 
to  their  native  country,  so  that  Ulys- 
ses had  at  length  to  resort  to  force, 
and  have  them  tied  to  the  ship. 

I  have  here  a  specimen  of  a  very 
singular  plant.  By  the  monks  of  old 
it  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers,  and  was  an  object 
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of  something  akin  to  adoration.  The 
'  Rose  of  Jericho '  looks  dry  and  brit- 
tle, but  if  placed  in  water  it  will  gra- 
dually expand  and  show  every  appear- 
ance of  life.  For  this  i-eason  it  has 
come  to  be  popularly  known  as  the 
'  Resurrection  Plant.'  It  grows  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  other  arid 
wastes  ;  is  uprooted  by  the  winds  and 
transported  to  the  sea,  where  it  comes 
to  maturity.  The  seeds,  in  their  turn, 
are  caught  up  by  the  winds  and  car- 
ried back  to  the  desert,  where  they 
take  i-oot. 

Flowers  are  suggestive.  We  might 
compare  them  to  a  beautiful  picture 
that  is  leading  us  thx'ough  the  silent 
path  of  a  delightful  reverie.  Their 
attitude  to  us  is  always  calm  and  smil- 
ing. They  never  wound  us  with  a 
flat  contradiction,  never  turn  round 
upon  us  with  an  '  I  told  you  so  *? '  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  late  Lord  Bea- 
cousfield  had  taken  a  lesson  from  them 
in  this  respect,  for  we  notice  that 
when  asked  how  he  managed  to  be 
always  on  such  hsppy  terms  with  Her 
Majesty,  he  replied  :  — '  Don't  you  see 
that  I  never  contradict,  and  I  often 
forget.'  Flowers  stir  the  imagination 
and  prescribe  no  limit.  We  are  led  to 
do  our  own  thinking — the  true  educa- 
tion. Wordsworth  has  recorded  his 
experience  in  this  matter  in  his  poem 
'  To  the  Daisy  :  '— 

'  A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower, 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  crcjuched  an  hour, 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension  ; 
Some  steady  love  ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancj'  wrong  or  right  ; 

Or  stray  invention.' 


And  in  the  closing  lines  of  the 
to  Immortality,'  he  says  :  — 


Ode 


'  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. ' 

Again,  in  the  early  Spring,  we  see  the 
poet,  calm  and  thoughtful,  seated  in  a 
thick  grove,  listening  to  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  wondering  at  the  beauty  of 
the    flowers,    and    soliloquizing    upon 


that  topic  of  our  day — the  Unity  of" 
Nature : — 

'  I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

'  To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  aie  ran  ; 
And  mucli  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

'  Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  greea  bower,. 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths  ; 
And,  tis  my  faith  that  eveiy  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

'  The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played  ; 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure  : 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made. 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

'  The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air  ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

'  If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  ?  ' 

When  the  poet  exclaims,  '  And  'tis  my 
faith  that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air 
it  breathes  '  we  have  been  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  '  chime 
of  fancy.'  Modern  science,  however, 
appears  rather  to  establish  its  truth, 
for  we  find  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  plants  have  not  a  ner- 
vous system,  whether,  in  short,  they 
may  not  be  said  to  have  some  degree 
of  feeling.  Let  us  hear  what  Prof. 
Huxley  says  on  this  subject  : — 

'  On  each  lobe  of  the  leaf  of  the 
plant  called  "VenusFlytrap"  (Diona^a 
muscipula)  are  three  delicate  filaments 
which  stand  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Touch  one  of 
them  with  the  end  of  a  fine  human 
hair,  and  tlie  lobes  of  the  leaf  instantly 
close,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  contraction 
of  part  of  the  substance ;  just  as  the 
body  of  a  snail  contracts  into  its  shell 
when  one  of  its  horns  is  irritated.  The 
after  action  of  the  snail  is  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  a  nervous  system  in 
that  animal.  Of  course  the  similarity 
of  the  acts  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  conclusion  that  the  mechanism  by 
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"which  they  are  effected  is  the  same, 
but  it  suggests  a  suspicion  of  their 
identity  which  needs  careful  testing. 
And  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  possible,  that  f ui  ther  research  may 
reveal  the  existence  of  something  com- 
parable to  a  nervous  system  in  plants.' 
Speaking  of  an  organism  called  '  He- 
teromita,'  he  continues  : — '  Thei-e  is  no 
reason  why  Heteromita  may  not  be  a 
plant ;  and  this  conclusion  would  be 
very  satisfactory,  if  it  were  not  equally 
easy  to  show  that  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  an  animal. 
The  difference  between  plant 
and  animal  maybe  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind;  and  the  pi-oblem  whether 
in  a  given  case  an  organism  is  an  ani- 
mal or  a  plant,  may  be  essentially 
insoluble.' 

Flowers  are  worthy  our  attention, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  beautiful.  When  Gladstone  ad- 
vises the  British  artist  and  workman 
to  improve  his  knowledge  that  he  may 
be  able  to  take  a  first  rank  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  he  is  equally 
urgent  in  recommending  a  cultivation 
of  the  sense  of  Beauty,  so  that  the 
human  soul  may  not  lack  the  food 
which  is  necessary  for  its  development. 
'I  remember  the  time,'  says  Gladstone, 
'  when  you  were  laughed  at  in  the  re- 
fined cii'cles  of  our  great  metropolis, 
if  you  contended  that  the  human  be- 
ing as  such  was  musical ;  you  were 
considered  a  fool,  a  dreamer,  an  en- 
thusiast. People  used  to  say  in  an- 
swer, "I  can't  tell  one  note  from 
another  ;  I  don't  care  anything  about 
music  ;  "  and  my  wont  was  to  reply  by 
saying,  ' '  If  the  nurse  who  carried  you 
when  you  were  three  months  old,  had 
continued  to  carry  you  until  you  were 
forty  years  old,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  walk."  If  there  be  those,' continues 
Gladstone,  '  who  have  aV)solutely  no 
sense  of  music,  they  are  analogous  to 
those  who  are  born  blind  and  are  en- 
titled to  sympathy  as  being  excluded 
fi'om  one  of  the  most  charming  enjoy- 
ments. I  believe  it  is  exactly  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  sense  of  Beauty.' 


It  was  the  pride,  the  aspiration  of  the 
Greeks,  that  everything  should  bear 
the  stamp  of  Beauty,  This  idea  was 
ever  present  with  them,  so  that  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  became  to  them 
an  inheritance.  They  took  great  plea- 
sure in  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
flowers  were  considered  indispensable 
at  all  their  festivals.  Floral  decora- 
tion was  a  profession  at  Athens.  Ar- 
tists composed  flower-groups,  with  a 
view  to  symbolize  certain  mythological 
ideas  or  beliefs. 

In  the  several  paths  of  industry  that 
are  opening  to  women,  might  not  one 
be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
and  in  floral  decoration  1  As  I  watched 
a  ga,rdener  take  up  a  pure  white  came- 
lia,  and  some  rich  damask  rose-budp, 
blending  them  with  a  few  feathery 
fronds  of  ferns,  I  thought,  what  an 
exquisite  occupation,  and  how  emi- 
nently fitted  for  women  !  '  You  seem 
to  find  in  your  plants  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight  ? '  said  one  to  the 
gardener,  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  'some- 
how the  more  I  love  them,  the  more 
Hove  God.' 

Remembering  how  mysteriously  and 
almost  unconsciously  we  are  in- 
fluenced, it  might  be  well  for  us  to  take 
a  lesson  from  the  Greeks,  and  aim  at 
making  our  surroundings  elevating 
and  suggestive.  To  cultivate  the  beau- 
tiful, because  it  is  beautiful,  is  reason 
enough.  To  him  who  would  say,  '  but 
the  beautiful  must  first  be  practically 
useful,'  I  will  quote  a  few  words  from 
an  eminent  German  philosopher,  when 
writing  on  the  subject  of  genius  : — ■ 
'  Genius  produces  no  works  of  prac- 
tical value.  Music  is  composed,  poetry 
conceived,  pictures  painted — a  work  of 
genius  is  never  a  thing  to  use.  Use- 
lessness  is  its  title  to  honour.  Works 
of  genius  exist  for  their  own  sake,  or 
may  be  considered  the  very  flower  and 
bloom  of  destiny.  This  is  why  the 
enjoyment  of  art  so  uplifts  our  hearts. 
A  temple  is  never  a  dwelling-place.' 
The  same  idea  is  prettily  illustrated  by 
Schiller,  in  his  story  of  '  Pegasus,  the 
winged  horse  of  the  Muses.'    It  i.s  re- 
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lated  that  the  horse  was  once  sold  by 
a  needy  poet,  and  being  put  to  draw 
the  plough,  he  became  quite  passive, 
spirit-broken  and  useless.  It  happened 
at  length  that  a  gallant  young  hero 
came  by,  and  requested  permission  to 
mount  the  animal.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so,  than  Pegasus  recovered  his 
former  spirit,  raised  himself  with  an 
air  of  pride,  bounded  off,  and  finally 
was  seen  to  soar  heaven-ward. 

Prof.  Huxley  has  described  to  us 
his  Ideal  University.  What  does  he 
think  about  the  cultivation  of  the  a?s- 
thetic  faculty  ? 

'In  an  ideal  university,  a  man  should 
be  able  to  obtain  instruction  in  all 
forms  of  knowledge,  and  discipline  in 
the  use  of  all  the  methods  by  which 
knowledge  is  obtained.  In  such  a  uni- 
versity, the  force  of  living  example 
should  fire  the  student  with  a  noble 
ambition  to  emulate  the  learning  of 
learned  men,  and  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  explorers  of  new  fields  of 
knowledge.  And  the  very  air  he 
breathes  should  be  chaaeged  with  that 
enthusiasm  for  truth,  that  fanaticism 
of  veracity,  which  is  a  greater  posses- 
sion than  much  learning  ;  a  nobler  gift 
than  the  power  of  increasing  know- 
ledge ;  by  so  much  greater  and  nobler 
than  these,  as  the  moral  nature  of  man 
is  greater  than  the  intellectual — for 
veracity  is  the  heart  of  morality.  But 
the  man  who  is  all  morality  and  intel- 
lect, akliough  he  may  be  good  and 
even  great,  is,  after  all,  only  half  a 
man.  There  is  beauty  in  the  moral 
world,  and  in  the  intellectual  world ; 
but  there  is  also  a  beauty  which  is 
neither  moral  nor  intellectual— the 
beauty  of  the  world  of  art.  There  are 
men  who  are  devoid  of  the  power  of 
seeing  it,  as  there  are  men  who  are 
born  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  loss  of 
those,  as  of  these,  is  simply  infinite. 
There  are  other.s  in  whom  it  is  an 
overpowering  passion  ;  happy  men, 
born  with  the  productive,  o)-,  at  low- 


est, the  appreciative,  genius  of  the 
artist.  But,  in  the  mass  of  mankind, 
the  ;>3sthetic  faculty,  like  the  reason- 
ing power  and  the  moral  sense,  needs 
to  be  roused,  directed,  and  cultivated ; 
and  I  know  not  why  the  development 
of  that  side  of  his  nature,  through 
which  man  has  access  to  a  perennial 
spring  of  ennobling  pleasure,  should 
be  omitted  from  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  university  education.' 

Finally,  we  love  flowers  for  their 
associations.  Why  is  the  Heather  so 
peculiarly  beautiful  to  the  Scotchman, 
but  because  it  stirs  his  imagination  to 
recall  the  land  of  his  birth — '  the  land 
of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.'  What- 
ever of  joy  he  knew  there  has,  in  his 
fancy,  through  the  distance  of  space 
and  time,  'orbed  into  a  perfect  star.' 
In  Goethe's  song  of  '  Mignon,'  how 
tenderly  the  little  girl  recalls  her  fa- 
therland, contrasting  it  with  her  new 
and  strange  surroundings  :  '  Kenn'st 
du  das  land  ^'o  die  Zitronen  bliihn  ? ' 
she  asks.  The  mere  odour  of  some  old 
familiar  plant — the  sweet-briar,  or 
wild  rose  of  the  wayside,  has  a  won- 
derful power  over  the  mind.  It  can 
turn  back  the  leaves  of  memory,  wipe 
off  the  dust  of  the  years,  and  allow  us 
to  look  again  into  the  pages  of  the 
'  lonsj  ago  : ' 


'  Ah  I    Ro  e   so    sweet,    the    sweetest  of  all 

flowers  ; 

No  sister  hast  thou  to  compare  with  thee  ; 

'i  he  rich,  the  poor,  the  humble  watch  to 

see, 

Thy   early  bloom,    thou  queeu   of  summer 

bowers  ! 
"  Hush  !"    spake   a   pleading  voice  ;    "no 
blossom  towers, 
Supreme  o'er  all  her  sisters  of  the  lea ; 
Associate  are  flowers,  by  you  and  me, 
With  Time  or  Place— from  these  derive  their 

powers. 
The  yellow   b]oom   that   decks   my   native 
shore, 
And  fragrant  heather  from  the  mountain's 

brow, 
Forever  must  my  truest  favourites  stand  ; 
To  me  they're  linked  \\'ith  all  poetic  lore, 
And  memory  dwells  with  pride  upon  them 

now — 
Loved  emblems  of  a  wild  romantic  land  ! ' 
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"\  XT  HEN  Midnight  holds  a  silent  reign, 

V  V        And  gentle  murmurs  of  the  west  wind  come, 
With  cooling  fragrance  o'er  the  summer  lands, 
And  in  a  cloudless  %k\,  the  wandering  Moon 
Shines  brightly  forth,  intensifying  shadows, 
Till  the  lonely  firs  or  weird-like  elms  rise 
In  solid  grandeur  ao  the  time-worn  hills  ; 
And  all  alone,  one  sees  the  Planets  roll 
In  brilliant  light  along  the  wide  expanse, 
And  star  on  star  with  fainter  gleam  appears, 
Till  lost  in  depths  immeasurably  great  : 
Then,  o'er  the  senses  creeps  a  subtle  power 
That  leads  the  high-born  soul,  in  backward  flight 
Upon  the  course  of  life,  to  where  Creative  Energy, 
From  glorious  wisdom  formed,  in  loveliness  exists — 
The  touch  of  contact  with  an  immaterial  world 
Unbinds  the  fettered  spirit,  which  becomes 
Etherealized,  inwoven  with  the  mind  of  nature, 
And  lives  apart  from  its  corporeal  frame — 
The  past,  the  future,  all  those  wondrous  laws. 
That  rule  increasing  systems  with  a  sweet  control. 
Advance  in  swift  array,  as  when  Aurora's  gleams 
Through  winter's  night  sweep  down  the  northern  skies, 
And  mighty  love  enthralls  the  raptured  soul, 
That  essence  of  the  Deity,  wherein  His  virtues  bloom, 
Till  soaring  thought  returns,  and  meditates  on  man. 
His  present  state,  the  useless  vanity  that  builds 
With  ceaseless  toil  on  quick-sands  of  the  world, 
While  foul  disease  through  ages  long  hath  filled, 
With  pain  and  grief  Creation's  wide  domain, 
That  it  doth  inward  groan,  beneath  hereditary  sin — 
Then,  on  this  moment,  round  the  human  heart  arise. 
The  yearnings  for  reform,  a  Sabbath  of  our  race. 
We  long  to  hear  eternal  strains  of  music  pour, 
In  sounding  notes  throughout  a  ransomed  land. 
We  long  to  dwell  where  love  in  truth  abides. 
And  feel  entire  accordance  with  the  living  God. 
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A    SUMMER    ID(LE)yL    I\    PROSE. 


BY   T.    H.    F. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

WHAT  MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN    BUT  FOR  AX 
IXTERRUPTIOX. 

AT  four  o'clock  the  carriage  was 
at  the  door  to  convey  us  to 
Mrs.  Percival's.  Helen  laughed  at  the 
serious  view  I  was  disposed  to  take 
of  the  affair,  and  assured  me  that  she 
knew  Mrs.  Percival  and  her  daughters 
well  enough  to  promise  me  a  most 
kind  reception.  Exactly  how  I  should 
acquit  my.self — whether  byinculpating 
De  Villefort  as  the  cause,  or  making 
it  appear  that  it  was  my  mistake  alone 
— still  worried  me  considerably  as  I 
assisted  Helen  to  alight,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  the  front  door  of  Rose- 
vale  Cottage. 

As  we  entered  the  parlour,  a  slight 
rustling  in  one  corner  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  appearance  there- 
from of  Miss  Percival  and  Mr.  Briar- 
ton,  evidently  disturbed  in  the  sweet 
seclusion  of  a  lovers'  tetea-tete. 

The  former  extended  her  hand  to 
me  with  a  merry  smile,  and  a  few 
pleasant  words  of  welcome,  and  the 
latter  again  went  through  the  same 
friendly  performance  with  great  cor- 
diality. 

'  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  apo- 
logy, Miss  Percival,'  I  began — and  in 
truth  I  didn't — '  for  my  unfortunate 
mistake  of ' 

'  I  beg  you  will  say  nothing  Mr. 
Hastings,'  she  interrupted  me  with  a 
charming   smile ;  '  for  no  apology  is 


necessary,  as  we  all  think  a  good  hearty 
laugh  is  the  most  fitting  sequel  to  it.' 

'  You  are  really  very  kind  indeed,' 
I  said,  '  to  overlook  my — my — '  I  hes- 
itated, blushing  painfully,  and  feeling 
greatly  embarrassed. 

'  Your  little  pleasantries,'  ejaculated 
Mr.  Briarton,  in  his  usual  jerky  way, 
and  with  a  look  of  sly  humour,  as  if  he 
would  be  understood  as  including 
among  tho&e  little  pleasantries,  one 
whose  i-ecollection  w  as  anything  but 
pleasant  to  me. 

Helen  and  Miss  Percival  now  began 
chatting  about  matters  of  particular 
interest  to  themselves,  when  Mr.  Bri- 
arton, with  a  sly  wink  at  me,  said  : 

'  If  the  ladies  will  excuse  us,  Mr. 
Hastings,  I  have  a  friend  in  the  next 
room  to  whom  I  should  like  to  present 
you.' 

The  ladies  graciously  according  us 
their  permission  to  retire,  I  was  con- 
ducted into  a  small  apartment  con- 
taining a  book-case,  writing-table,  and 
two  or  three  chairs,  upon  one  of  which, 
by  an  open  window  looking  out  upon 
a  pretty  garden,  sat  a  young  gentle- 
man smoking. 

'  This  is  ]\Ir.  Pei'cival's  study,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Briarton  as  we  entered  ; 
'  and  this,  sir,  is  Mr.  Percival's  very 
particular  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Mor- 
timer. Allow  me  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted.' 

That  gentleman  languidly  arose, 
made  me  a  slight  bow,  presented  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  to  me,  and  then  fixed 
himself  comfortably  in  his  chair  again. 
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*  Mr.  Mortimer  has  heard  of  you 
before,  Mr.  Hastings,'  remarked  Mr. 
Briarton  with  an  air  of  sly  humour  ; 
'  indeed  I  may  say  he  has  been  made 
fully  acquainted  with  a  certain  little 
episode  in  your  life,  and  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  us.' 

I  felt  profoundly  relieved  to  know 
that  some  one  else  had  been  kind 
enough  to  spai-e  me  the  duty  of  enlight- 
ening him  ujion  the  subject ;  and  not 
considering  that  any  apology  was  due 
him,  I  merely  observed  ;  '  Ah !  in- 
deed ;'  in  quite  a  disinterested  way,  as 
if  the  matter  was  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  to  me. 

'  Oh  !  yaas  ;  by  Jove  !  the  richest 
thing  of  the  season ;  deucedly  amus- 
ing,' observed  Mr.  Mortimer  in  a 
drawling  tone ;  emitting  at  the  same 
time  a  column  of  tobacco  smoke  from 
his  mouth,  and  complacently  watching 
it  as  it  ascended  in  graceful  wreaths  to 
the  ceiling, 

'  Yes,'  I  laughed,  though  a  little 
nettled  at  his  manner,  *  especially  so 
for  the  chief  actor  in  the  aftair.' 

'  But  I  say,  Briarton,  by  Jove  !  ' 
said  Mr.  Mortimer  in  a  languid  tone, 
and  regarding  me  with  a  somewhat 
amused  look,  as  he  complacently 
stroked  his  side  whiskers  and  mous- 
tache ;  '  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  us 
would  mistake  one  of  us  for  the  other 
fellaw,  you  know.' 

'  Well,  now  that  I  come  to  examine 
you  closely  and  critically,'  responded 
the  person  addressed,  as  if  he  were 
saying  something  exceedingly  funny, 
'  I  do  perceive  a  trifling  ditierence.' 

*Yaas — ah!  yaas!  very  good  in- 
deed, Briarton,'  remarked  his  friend 
with  a  faint  smile. 

'  Egad  I '  exclaimed  the  other,  '  it 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  raise  the  joke 
to  what  I  may  call  the  acme  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  that  was  your  arrival 
befoi-e  the  departure  of  your  other 
self.' 

•'  ^Ij  other  self  !  Well,  by  Jove  ! 
that  is  capital,'  remarked  Mr.  Morti- 
mer in  the  same  languid  ton^,  and 
with  another  weak  smile.   '  But  I  say, 


you  know,  it  would  be  deuced  hard  to 
tell  who  would  have  been  the  most 
astonished  I,  to  find  myself  already 
there,  or  our  friend  here^that  he  had 
only  just  arrived.  That's  excellent — 
by  Jove  ! ' 

'  Capital ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Briarton. 
'  It  would  have  been  the  most  fitting 
denouement  to  the  affair  imagin- 
able.' And  he  laughed  heartily  at  the 
extreme  funniness  of  the  idea,  Mr. 
Mortimer  feebly  partaking  with  him 
in  the  laugh. 

No  doubt,  these  gentlemen  found  the 
subject  vastly  entertaining.  T  certainly 
did  not  share  the  feeling.  There  was 
moreover,  something  about  Mr,  Mor- 
timer's manner  that  was  very  disagree- 
able, if  not  absolutely  offensive,  to  me. 

'  It  reminds  me  of  a  little  anecdote,' 
said  the  last  named  person,  '  that  I 
once  heax'd  about  a  fellaw,  who,  wish- 
ing to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
certain  young  lady,  actually  called  at 
her  house  and  saw  her,  and  then  apo- 
logizing under  the  pi'etence  of  having 
made  a  mistake,  politely  withdrew. 
Thought  he  was  in  the  right  house, 
you  know,  or  that  it  was  some  other 
lady,  or  that  he  was  somebody  else, 
or  something  of  that  kind — dreadfully 
mixed  up  any  how;  true,  'pon  honour. 
Deuced  convenient  way  of  making  de- 
sii'able  acquaintances — by  Jove  !' 

'I  hope,  sir,'  I  said,  endeavouring  to 
repress  a  feeling  of  anger,  '  that  you 
do  not  suppose  I  could  be  capable  of 
such  an  act.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear  fellaw,'  drawled  Mr. 
Mortimer  with  an  air  of  easy  fami- 
liarity that  increased,  rather  than 
mollified,  the  feeling  with  which  I  re- 
garded him,  'no  offence  intended, 
'pon  honour  ;  assure  you.  Only  such 
things  have  happened  ;  and  what  has 
happened  once,  may  happen  again, 
you  know.' 

He  winked  slyly  at  Mi*.  Briarton 
while  speaking,  and  in  a  manner  I 
iuiagined  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
possibly  the  sboe  might  fit  me,  he 
thought,  and  if  so,  I  was  perfectly 
welcome  to  wear  it. 
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'  Mr.  Mortimer,'  I  said,  now  thor- 
oughly angry,  and  speaking  with  con- 
siderable warmth,  '  allow  me  to  as- 
sure you,  sir,  that  did  I  ever  think  it 
necessary  to  personate  anybody,  you 
would  be  about  the  last  one  1  should 
consider  worthy  of  imitation.' 

I  s[>oke  hastily,  and  regretted  the 
words  almost  as  quickly.  'Pardon 
me,  sir,'  I  added.  '  I  wish  to  give  no 
oftence  ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
considered  your  woi'ds  somewhat  equi- 
vocal, to  say  the  least.' 

'  By  Jove,'  said  Mr.  Mortimer, 
with  a  little  more  animation  than  he 
had  yet  shown  ;  '  but  our  friend  is 
quite  complimentary,  eh  !  Briarton  1 
— and  a  little  irascible  too  I  think — 
and  upon  sufficient  provocation  might 
be  inclined  to  shoot  at  a  fellaw,  you 
know,  with  missiles  a  little  harder 
than  corks,  eh  ? ' 

'  Sir,'  I  exclaimed,  now  angered  be- 
yond control,  'your  language  is  highly 
offensive,  aud  vm  warrantable  ;  and  if 
it  is  your  wish  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
me,  I  simply  I'equest  you  will  have 
the  propriety  to  defer  it  to  some  more 
fitting  time  and  place.' 

'  Really,  my  dear  fellaw,'  he  replied 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect  nonchal- 
ance, '  you  hitve  a  way  of  jumping  at 
conclusions  that  quite  takes  one's 
breath    away ;    you  positively    have.' 

'  Where  no  offence  is  intended,  sir,' 
I  said,  thinking  perhaps  I  had  been  a 
little  too  hasty,  '  I  assure  you  none 
will  be  taken.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  me,  as 
I  perhaps  alone  fail  to  see,  or  rather 
to  enjoy,  the  humorous  side  of  it,  and 
I  will  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  no 
further  allusion  is  made  to  it.' 

Mr.  Briarton,  thinking  perhaps 
that  he  saw  a  storm  brewing,  now 
suggested,  in  his  usual  abrupt  way, 
that  we  should  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  him  ;  prolmbly,  as  the  best 
means  of  allaying  it. 

'  There  is  nothing  like  the  rosy,  as 
our  friend  Dick  Swiveller,  would 
say,'  he  observed,  '  so  well  calculated 
to  restore  those  sentiments  of  friendly 


regard  which  should  always  obtain 
among  gentlemen,  when  any  little  mis- 
understanding has  arisen  to — to — you 
take  my  meaning,  gentlemen.  John' 
— in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice — 
*  bring  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  will  you.' 

The  command  was  addressed  to 
some  invisible  person,  but  the  sound 
of  a  doubtlessly  familiar  footstep  iu 
the  entry  just  at  that  moment,  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  serv- 
ant's head  through  the  partly  open 
door. 

'  Mr  Percival's  "  Perticular,"  sir  1 ' 
he  asked. 

'  Yes ;  and  be  particularly  quick 
about  it,'  replied  Mr.  Briarton,  possibly 
fearing  that  the  emollient  which  he 
proposed  to  pour  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  discord  might  arrive  too 
late  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  bottle  was 
brought,  opened,  and  set  before  us, 
with  three  glasses.  Mr.  Briarton  lit 
a  cigar ;  Mr.  Mortimer  indulged  him- 
self with  a  fresh  one  ;  and  I  accepted 
a  cigarette. 

I  found  Mr.  Percival's  '  Perticular' 
Madeira  particularly  good,  and  I 
drank  off  several  glasses  with  a  parti- 
cular relish.  I  was  always  strictly 
temperate ;  but  I  had  been  stung  to 
the  quick  by  Mr.  Mortimer's  woi'ds 
and  manner,  and  I  gulped  down  the 
wine  to  relieve  the  feeling  of  anger 
and  resentment  from  which  I  still 
smarted.  Had  his  manner  been  openly 
insulting,  instead  of  covertly  offen- 
sive, I  felt  I  should  have  been  hardly 
more  angered  by  it. 

The  small  room  was  becoming  dense 
with  the  thick  fumes  of  the  tobacco, 
and  this,  with  the  large  quantities  of 
wine  I  had  drunk,  -soon  began  to 
make  me  feel  dizzy  and  confused. 

Mr.  Briarton  had  been  chatting 
good  humouredly  ;  and  Mr.  Mortimer, 
lolling  back  easily  in  his  chair,  occa- 
sionally drawled  forth  some  reply  to 
him.  He  and  I  hid  exchanged  no 
words  over  our  glasses. 

For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes I  must  have  been  nearly  uncou- 
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scious  of  all  that  was  said,  foi-  I  had 
been  preoccupied  with  ruy  own 
thoughts,  which  had  insensibly  be- 
come of  the  drowsiest  nature.  I  made 
an  effort  to  rouse  myself — or  I  should 
have  gone  to  sleep — and  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  heard  the  words,  though  in- 
distinctly and  disconnected — '  highly 
aggi'avating — in  the  wrong — wounded 
—  sad  affair.' 

It  was  Mr.  Briarton's  voice  I  was 
sure,  and  I  imagined  he  had  been  re- 
lating the  history  of  some  affaire  cVhnn- 
ncur  to  his  friend.  Then  followed  the 
words,  '  I  say,  bad  for  Lawton,  by 
Jove  !  '  and  immediately  after,  in  the 
same  voice,  1  thought,  '  rather  more 
dangerous  than  standing  fire  from  a 
champagne  bottle.' 

Still  harping  uj^on  that  siibject,  in 
spite  of  my  expressed  displeasure. 
Flushed  with  the  wine,  and  angered 
beyond  all  control,  1  seized  my  glass, 
and  threw  its  half-emptied  contents 
into  Mr.  IMortimer's  face.  I  rose,  as 
I  did  so,  fully  prepared  to  act  upon 
the  defensive,  should  any  hostile  de- 
monstration upon  the  part  of  that  gen- 
tleman follow.  At  that  very  moment, 
however,  one  of  the  servants  entered 
the  room,  and  informed  me  that  Miss 
Mowbray  was  ready  to  go.  I  told  him 
I  would  come  immediately,  and  with- 
out another  word  I  left  the  room,  pro- 
bably before  the  two  others  had  even 
time  to  recover  from  their  astonish- 
ment at  my  abrupt  act. 

I  joined  Helen  at  the  front  door, 
and  taking  leave  of  Miss  Percival — 
her  mother  and  sister  being  from  home 
— I  walked  with  the  former  to  the 
gate.  Most  likely  from  some  misun- 
derstanding as  to  the  hour  fixed  upon 
for  our  return,  the  carriage  had  not 
arrived.  As  the  distance  was  but 
short,  and  the  weather  delightful,  we 
decided  to  walk  back  to  Belmont  ;  and 
many  and  fervent  were  the  benedic- 
tions I  silently  invoked  upon  the  head 
of  John,  the  coachman,  for  his  mis- 
take. 

The  disorder  in  my  manner  and  ap- 
pearance could  scarcely  have  escaped 


Helen's  notice,  but  if  .so,  she  betrayed 
no  consciousness  of  it.  The  fresh  air, 
however,  soon  revived  me,  though  1 
was  still  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  wine  I  had  drunk  to  think 
calmly  of  the  rash  act  I  had  commit- 
ted, and  of  the  possible  consequences 
I  had  invited  from  the  person  to  whom 
the  affront  had  been  offered ;  yet  I 
still  felt  perfectly  justified  in  what  I 
liad  done. 

It  was  one  of  those  golden  after- 
noons of  the  late  summer  when  her 
departing  glories  are  first  beginning  to 
don  the  more  sober  yet  hardly  less 
pleasing  tints  of  the  approaching  au- 
tumn. Lai'ge  masses  of  fleecy  clouds 
floated  dreamily  across  the  deep,  clear 
blue  sky,  high  above  us  ;  while  in  the 
distance,  over  the  tops  of  the  dark 
forests,  rose  the  Pyrenees,  a  grand 
background  to  the  far  perspective  of 
the  glowing  landscape,  already  clothed 
with  the  purple  and  roseate  hues  of  the 
early  evening  light. 

It  was  not  strange  that  under  such 
influences  I  should  .soon  have  felt  my 
tranquillity  of  mind  restored,  and  my 
spirits  revive ;  especially  with  Helen 
for  a  companion. 

We  turned  into  a  narrow  path  that 
led  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  course 
to  the  house,  and  which,  part  of  the 
way,  skirted  closely  upon  the  edge  of 
a  fragrant  pine  grove.  And  it  was 
through  an  opening  among  the  trees 
that  I  now  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  little  arbours  imaginable. 

From  the  round  and  partly-open 
roof,  rising  to  a  point  in  the  centre, 
and  supported  by  several  slender  pil- 
lars, hung  a  thick  net  work  of  flowei'- 
ing  vines,  enclosing  it  upon  all  sides, 
and  only  parted  in  one  place,  to  allow 
of  a  narrow  entrance.  The  approach 
to  this  was  by  a  short  path,  prettily 
bordered  on  each  side  by  flowers  and 
shrubs  of  rich  colours  and  delicious 
fragrance  ;  and  by  the  nai-row  open- 
ing, at  which  it  ended,  stood,  on  eithei^ 
side  of  two  low  stone  steps,  a  white 
marble  statue,  representingiespective- 
ly  a  dryad  and  a  fawn. 
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'  What  a  charming  spot  !  '  I  ex- 
cUiimed,  raptuiously,  pausing  to  gaze 
at  it.  '  This  fully  realizes  all  iny  ideas 
of  what  such  a  place  should  be.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Helen,  '  and  it  has  quite 
a  romantic  little  history,  too.' 

Expressing  a  desire  for  a  closer 
view,  my  wash  was  gratified  by  Helen's 
conducting  me  along  the  path,  and 
into  the  arbour  itself,  where  we  seated 
ourselves. 

'  Quite  a  little  paradise,'!  exclaimed, 
delightfully.  '  It  should  be  called  the 
Lovers'  Retreat,  or  Cupid's  Bower,  or 
some  other  appropriate  name.' 

'  You  are  quite  poetical,'  laughed 
Helen. 

No  doubt  I  was.  The  fumes  of  that 
wine  were  evidently  still  working  in 
my  brain,  or  I  should  never  have  ven- 
tured upon  such  a  remark.  In  fact, 
that  my  thoughts  and  feelings  must 
have  been  still  highly  coloured  by  the 
*  rosy,'  was  further  made  evident  by 
my  becoming  dimly  conscious  of  at 
that  moment  taking  one  of  Helen's 
hands  in  my  own,  but  of  instantly 
letting  it  drop  with  a  scared  sort  of 
feeling  at  my  presumption  ;  and  I  felt 
immensely  relieved  by  her  not  mani- 
festing the  least  consciousness  of  the 
act. 

'  You  said,  Helen,'  I  observed,  '  that 
there  was  a  romantic  little  history 
connected  with  this  arbour  ;  and  if 
not  a  family  secret,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  it.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  somewhat  of  a  family 
secret,'  she  replied,  laughing,  and  with 
a  slight  Vilush^  '  !)ut  as  you  are  such  an 
old  friend,  I  imagine  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  my  telling  you.' 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  with  an  actual  ap- 
proach to  tenderness  in  my  voice — yes, 
that  wine  was  still  surely  playing  sad 
havoc  with  my  wits — '  Am — am  I 
nothing  mere  than  an  old  friend?' 

Again  I  breathed  freely,  as  she 
passed  over  my  words  unnoticed,  and 
said  : 

'  I  should  be  happy  to  tell  it  to  you, 
as  you  seem  to  take  such  an  interest 
in  the  place.' 


*  You  are  very  kind,'  I  replied.  '  I 
should  be  delighted  to  hear  it' 

*  It  was  on  this  s[)ot,'  she  said,  'at 
least  so  family  tradition  avers,  that 
my  father  first  saw  the  young  lady, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife ;  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
which  was  productive  of  so  happy  a 
result,  he  erected  this  little  arbour.  So 
your  name  of  Cupid's  Bower,'  she 
added,  with  a  laugh,  '  was  not  so  in- 
appropriate after  all.' 

She  glanced  upwards  as  she  spoke, 
and,  following  the  direction  of  her  eye, 
1  perceived — what  had  before  escaped 
my  notice — the  figure  of  a  small  cupid 
upon  the  top  of  the  arbour,  poised 
lightly  on  one  foot,  and  taking  aim, 
after  the  conventional  manner,  with 
his  bow  and  arrow,  at  some  invisible 
heart.  The  arrow  was  pointing — 
ominous  coincidence — directly  at  my 
own  breast. 

'  And  it  was  here,'  I  observed,  with 
a  musing  air,  '  that  the  fatal  shaft 
pierced  his  heart.  I  think  I  must 
change  my  seat,'  I  added,  with  a  laugh, 
'  or  the  same  fate  may  befall  me. ' 

No  ;  I  could  never  have  said  that 
if  1  hadn't  been  in  liquor,  I'm  sure. 

'  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  V 
said  Helen,  with  a  sly  look  at  me  out 
of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

'  You  see  where  I  am  sitting,  and 
w^hich  way  he  is  pointing,'  I  replied, 
laughing,  and  blushing  frightfully. 

'  If  you  are  at  all  doubtful,  I  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  change  your 
seat,'  she  observed,  with  a  laugh. 

But  I  didn't.  Her  advice  was  un- 
heeded ;  and  I  still  continued  to  sit 
within  direct  range  of  the  dangerous 
missile. 

'  Do  you  think,  after  all,  Helen,'  I 
said,  '  it  would  be  so  terrible  a  thing 
— I  was  conscious  of  trying  to  look 
veiy  tender  and  meaningly  as  I  spoke 
— if  —  if  such  a  fate  should  befall 
me?' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
about  it  now  ;  I  certainly  was  gi-ossly 
intoxicated. 

'  I  suppose  you  would  be  the  best 
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judge  of  that  yourself,'  she  replied. 
'  You  know  we  can  only  form  our 
opinion  of  a  matter  of  this  kind  from 
personal  experience — .  But  you  won't 
let  me  finish  my  story.' 

'  Oh,  pardon  me,'  I  said  ;  '  is  there 
any  more  of  it  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  you  have  heard  enough 
already  1 '  Helen  laughed,  with  ano- 
ther sly  glance  at  me. 

'  By  no  means,'  I  replied.  '  Any- 
thing connected  with  this  delightful 
little  arbour  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  me.  Especially 
one  of  its  present' — I  hesitated, 
blushed;  looked  extremely  foolish — 
for  Helen  was  regarding  me  with  a 
partly  amused  and  partly  whimsical 
expression — and,  after  a  moment,  said 
— '  I  was  going  to  say,  especially  one 
of  its  present ' — 

'  Now,  I  know,'  she  interrupted, 
*  that  you  are  going  to  pay  me  a  com- 
pliment ;  and  I  dislike  them  of  all 
things.' 

'  No,  I  am  not,'  I  exclaimed,  quite 
earnestly. 

'  Well,  then,'  she  said,  with  a  sly 
smile,  ' "  especially  one  of  its  present  " 
— you  got  that  far  ;  now  for  the  rest.' 

'  Me,  Helen,'  I  said,  with  a  very 
serious  expression,  '  what  I  was  going 
to  say  I  do  not  consider  a  compliment. 
It  was  the  truth.' 

'  Oh  !  then  it  was  something  un- 
complimentary,' she  said,  with  ano- 
ther laugh. 

'  No,  I — I  don't  mean  to  say  that,' 
I  replied,  laughing  myself,  but  a  little 
confused ;  '  what  I  did  mean  to  say 
was,  that  I  considered  (with  a  despe- 
rate effort)  one  of  its  present  occupants 
especially  interesting.' 

'  Oh  ! '  with  a  bewitching  smile  and 
blush  from  her. 

'  Yes,  really  ! '  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, and  considerably  more  of  a 
blush  from  me. 

'Which  one  ?'  she  presently  asked, 
with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect 
naivete. 

'  Which  one  1 '  I  repeated — '  why, 
Helen,    it    strikes    me   tliat — that   it 


would  be  highly  ridiculous  to  —  to 
speak  of  myself  in  —  in  such  a  way — 
don't  you  think  so,  really  ? ' 

'  Well — I  don't  know,'  she  re- 
marked, with  a  careless  air. 

'  /  do,'  I  said  ;  '  and  there  being  only 
one  other  occupant — why —  why — 
Helen,  the — the  inference  is — ob- 
vious.  Don't  you  think  so,  really  1 ' 

Again  she  laughed  and  blushed,  but 
said  nothing.  She  evidently  under- 
stood me  now,  and  I  felt  happy. 

But,  just  here,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  intelligent  reader  whether  he 
deems  it  necessary  I  should  confess  to 
him  in  plain  language  that  I  was  again 
desperately  and  hopelessly  in  love  ? 
Probably  he  does  not.  But,  should 
there  by  any  possibility  be  such,  so 
lacking  in  the  faculty  of  pei'ception, 
to  whom  this  fact  has  not  yet  been 
made  obvious,  to  him — for  I  would  not 
offend  with  such  a  question  any  of  my 
fair  readers,  whose  natural  intuition 
in  such  matters  must,  long  before  this, 
have  enabled  them  to  make  this  dis- 
covery— I  would  say,  '  I  was  ;  despe- 
i-ately  and  hopelessly.'  And,  for  the 
further  information  of  my  readers  of 
both  sexes,  I  will  add — what,  per- 
haps, they  may  not  have  expected — 
that,  actuated  by  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined resolve,  I  had  inveigled  Helen 
into  the  arbour,  determined  to  know 
my  fate  or,  to  use  a  truly  heroic,  but 
somewhat  hackneyed  expression,  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

Of  the  progress  I  had  already  made 
towards  that  end,  they  can  judge  for 
themselves.  I,  myself,  was  not  in- 
clined to  entertain  thereon  the  most 
encouraging  and  favourable  opinion 
possible. 

I  had  yielded,  without  a  struggle  or 
an  eflfort,  to  the  old  passion,  though 
this  time  with  the  feeling  that  uncer- 
tainty would  be  insupportable — that 
I  must  hear  from  Helen's  own  lips  the 
word  that  was  to  make  utter  wreck  of 
my  hopes  or  realize  the  darling  wish 
of  a  lite-time. 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  drawing  a  little 
nearer  to  her,  '  you  have  told  me  that 
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— that  it  was  upon  this  spot  that  your 
father  asked  the  young  lady  to  be- 
come liis  wife — who,'  in  a  hesitating 
voice  ;  and,  after  a  slight  pause,  '  who 
— did  afterwards  become  his  wife — 
how,  how  pleasant  that  must  have 
been.' 

Now,  why  did  I  not  add — what  I 
intended  to  when  I  began,  '  And  here 
will  I  ask  his  daughter  to  become 
mine,'  insteadof  substituting  this  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ^  But 
I  felt  I  was  coming  dangerously  near 
to  the  point,  and  my  courage  failed 
me. 

'  I  didn't  tell  you  anything  of  the 
kind,'  said  Helen,  with  a  provoking 
iaugh, 

'  You  didn't  1 '  I  exclaimed,  some- 
what discomfited. 

*  No,'  she  replied  ;  '  I  said  my  father 
first  saif  upon  this  spot  the  young  lady 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.' 

'  Oh  !  then  I  misunderstood  you,' 
I  remarked.  '  But  don't  you  think  it 
quite  likely,  Helen,  that — that  he  did, 
though  1 ' 

'  Did  what  1 '  she  said,  with  an 
amvised  look,  and  with  another  sly 
glance  at  me. 

'  Why — why,  pop  the — ask  the 
young  lady,  I  mean,'  I  replied,  blush- 
ing dreadfully,  '  here  in  this  charm- 
ing little  arbour  ;  it  would  have  been 
so  appropriate  a  place,  you  know,' 

'  But  yoii  forget,'  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  '  that  this  charming  little  arbour 
didn't  exist  at  that  time.' 

'Oh  !  so  I  did,'  I  replied,  with  a 
confused  laugh. 

I  should  evidently  have  to  try  a 
tack ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  plain 
sailing  for  me  in  this  direction.  I  was 
not  discoui-aged,  however,  but,  in  fact, 
all  the  more  desperate  and  determined 
at  the  thought  of  the  precious  mo- 
ments I  was  wasting. 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  after  a  few  minutes' 
pause,  and  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  I  could 
command,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming conscious  of  again  taking  her 
hand,  though  with  this  important  dif- 
ference, that  this  time  I  held  on  to  it 


(T  couldn't  have  fully  digested  that  old 
Madeira  yet).  '  You  told  me  that  you 
would  tell  me  this  little  bit  of  family 
history  because  you  considered  me  so 
old  a  friend.  Do — do  you  consider  me 
no  more  than  that  1 ' 

I  spoke  in  a  tone  of  quiet,  but  des- 
perate resolve,  for  I  was  determined 
to  get  an  answer  to  my  question  this 
time. 

She  blushed,  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
charming  naivetd 

'  Why,  what  more  would  you  have 
me  to  say  ! ' 

I  must  indeed  have  been  astonish- 
ingly obtuse  of  comprehension,  not  ta 
have  construed  this  into  a  delicate  in- 
vitation for  me  to  declare  exactly 
what  I  did  mean.  But  just  exactly 
what  I  did  mean,  was  what  I  had  not 
yet  the  courage  to  say.  So,  poor  im- 
becile that  I  was,  I  again  went  beating 
about  the  bush,  saying  : 

'  But  you  know  one  can  have  more 
than  one  old  friend.' 

'  Oh,  can  they  V  remarked  Helen,  in 
the  most  innocent  manner. 

*  Yes,'  I  continued,  '  and  then  you 
know  that  —  that  I  should  not  feel 
quite  so  proud  of  being  taking  into 
the  family  confidence,  if  I  thought 
some  one  else — some  other  old  friend 
—  shared  it  with  me,  you  know  ;  that's 
all.'  Oh,  most  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion again  1 

'  But  is  it  necessary  to  squeeze  my 
hand  so  hard  while  you  tell  me  that  V 
said  Helen  with  a  laugh,  and  blush- 
ing. 

'  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,'  T  ex- 
claimed, letting  her  hand  droj),  '  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  so  rude.' 

'  I  think  we  had  better  be  going,' 
she  said,  rising  ;  '  it  is  getting  late,  and 
they  will  wonder  at  home  what  has 
become  of  us.' 

*  Helen,'  I  exclaimed,  again  taking 
her  hand,  and  determined  to  bi'ing 
matters  to  a  crisis  then  and  there,'  may 
I  detain  you  a  moment  longer,  I * 

At  that  instant  a  loud  explosion, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  ano- 
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ther,  close  by  the  arbour,  nearly 
startled  us  out  of  our  senses.  Helen 
uttered  a  slight  scream  ;  and  dropping 
her  hand,  I  turned  quickly  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  arbour,  and  per- 
ceived De  Villefort  standing  at  the 
further  end  of  the  little  path.  He 
carried  a  gun  across  one  shoulder, 
■while  over  the  other  was  slung  a 
game  bag.  Upon  seeing  me,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  us,  and  upon  reaching 
the  steps,  exclaimed  : 

'  A  thousand  pardons,  Miss  Mow- 
bray, for  taking  so  inopportune  a  time 
to  discharge  my  barrels.  I  fear  I  have 
needlessly  alarmed  you.' 

That  he  had  discovered  our  presence 
in  the  arbour,  and  had  intentionally 
treated  us  to  this  agieeable  little  sur- 
prise, I  hadn't  a  doubt,  and  I  felt  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  too  at  the 
possibility  of  his  having  heard  far  more 
than  was  intended  for  the  ear  of  any 
third  party. 

Helen  laughingly  accepted  his  apo- 
logies, but  betrayed  I  thought,  a  slight 
feeling  of  displeasure,  both  in  her  tone 
and  look,  while  I  regarded  the  odious 
Frenchman,  for  his  most  mal-a  propos 
interruption,  with  feelings  of  anything 
but  a  friendly  nature.  The  slyly 
knowing  look  he  cast  upon  me,  I  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of,  but  to  hide 
the  embarrassment  which  I  really  did 
feel,  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  polite  irony, 
and  as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurred  to 
me: 

'  Oh  !  by  the  way,  Monsieur  de  Yil- 
lefort,  allow  me  to  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  being 
the  means  of  making  me  acquainted 
with  two  most  charming  young  ladies. 
I  am  greatly  in  your  debt.' 

An  expression,  indicative  of  his  total 
inability  to  comprehend  what  T  meant, 
passed  over  his  face.  It  was  very 
cleverly  assumed,  but  I  was  not  to  be 
deceived. 

'  It  is  useless  to  affect  ignorance  of 
the  matter,'  I  continued,  '  and  I  con- 
fess myself  your  victim  ;  but  under 
similar  circumstances,  I  assure  you,  I 
would  very  willingly  be  so  again.' 
3 


Not  strictly  true,  perhaps ;  but  I 
was  determined  he  should  not  think 
that  he  had  had  the  best  of  the  joke. 

'  And  I  must  congratulate  you,'  I 
added,  '  upon  the  success  of  your  last 
achievement  as  a  practical  joker  ;  and 
I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  do  so  upon 
your  endeavour  to  get  me  to  sing.' 

He  regarded  me  with  a  perplexed 
look,  shook  his  head  with  a  half  puz- 
I  zled,  half  comical  air,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  very  expressive  of  doubt 
upon  the  part  of  a  Frenchman  I  have 
noticed,  said  : 

*  Really,  Hastings,  you  must  be  a 
little  more  explicit,  if  you  wish  to 
afford  me  the  least  idea  of  what  you 
mean.' 

I  deigned  no  reply  to  this,  however, 
and  without  another  word,  followed 
Helen  out  of  the  arbour. 

On  the  way  home,  he  informed  us 
that  he  had  gone  out  for  a  rabbit  or 
two,  and  had  succeeded  in  bagging  just 
one,  which  he  held  up  for  us  to  admire. 
Had  tlie  rabbit  tightly  and  securely 
bagged  him,  I  should  have  been  much 
better  pleased. 

'  Helen,'  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  we 
parted  in  the  hall.'  I  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  the  rest  of  that  little 
story  about  the  arbour,  and — and  don't 
you  think  that  it  would  be  quite  the 
appropriate  thing  perhaps  if — if  you 
should  finish  it  in — in  the  arbour  1 ' 

*  Well ;  perhaps  that  would  make  it 
more  interesting,'  she  replied. 

My  reveries,  when  alone  in  my 
chamber  that  night,  were  not  wholly 
those  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  Had 
Helen  understood  me  1  I  thought  she 
must  have  ;  and  yet  had  I  spoken  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  render  my  mean- 
ing perfectly  intelligible  to  her  1  the 
meaning,  over  and  above  what  the 
words  themselves  conveyed  ;  and  had 
my  manner — there  is  everything  in 
that— been  sufficiently  expressive?  But 
did  I  not  do  discredit  to  her  natural 
faculty  of  discernment  by  my  doubt.  A 
woman  is  quick  to  perceive  when  a 
man  loves  her,  and  had  I  not  at  least 
hinted  enough  to  leave  her  no  room 
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for  misunderstanding  me  ?  And  jet 
what  kind  of  an  opinion  could  she  en- 
tertain of  the  courage  and  depth  of 
affection  of  a  lover,  who  could  only 
hint  at  the  state  of  his  feeling  1  Any- 
thing but  a  complimentary  one,  I  feared. 
Had  it  not  been  for  De  Villefort, 
1  might  have  been  spared,  at  least,  all 
these  harrassing  doubts  and  fears.  And 
yet — ■with  very  shame  I  confess  it — 
I  must  admit  that  I  did  experience  a 
sneaking  sort  of  relief  at  the  inter- 
ruption. But  the  critical  moment  had 
only  been  deferred,  and  my  suspense 
only  the  more  prolonged ;  for  I  felt 
that  the  word  must  be  said,  which  was 
to  make  me  the  happiest  or  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings. 

And  again,  had  there  been  any- 
thing in  Helen's  wox'ds  or  manner, 
from  which  I  might  take  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  she  was  favourably 
disposed  to  accept  me  as  a  suitor.  At 
times  I  thought  there  had  been.  And 
yet  is  not  the  female  heart  naturally 
more  or  less  capricious  and  coquettish  1 
And  was  even  Helen  altogether  free 
from  these  little  weaknesses  of  her 
sex  ?  She  was  but  a  woman ,  and 
does  not  every  woman  derive  a  secret 
pleasure  from  encouraging  those  little 
attentions  and  compliments,  and  in 
exciting  that  admiration,  ofttimes  from 
mere  caprice,  which  are  so  gratifying 
to  her  vanity,  and  from  which  no 
woman,  from  her  very  nature,  can  be 
entirely  free  ? 

Another  cause  for  disquietude  would 
also  at  times  obtrude  itself  upon  me, 
I  now  greatly  regretted  my  hasty  ac- 
tion in  resenting  the  insult  which  I 
conceived  Mr.  Mortimer  had  offered 
me  ;  and  I  felt,  had  I  not  been  heated 
with  the  wine,  I  should  have  had 
more  control  over  myself.  And  I 
resolved  that  I  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  making  him  an  ample 
apology,  in  the  hope  of  thus  amicably 
settling  the  matter. 

With  these  disquieting  thoughts  I 
tormented  my  brain,  until,  far  in  the 
morning,  I  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  HORSEBACK  RIDE,  ENDING  NOT  SO 
AGREEABLY  AS  BEGUN,  FOLLOWED 
BY  SOMETHING  OF  A  STILL  MORE 
UNPLEASANT    NATURE. 

•  r  WILL  devote  this  morning,'  I 
X  said  to  myself,  upon  awaking 
from  a  good  night's  rest,  '  to  the  farm- 
yard, the  dairy,  and  that  rustic  little 
bridge ;  and  if  I  can  prevail  upon 
Helen  to  accompany  me,  why  it  will 
be  80  much  the  more  enjoyable,' 

The  sun  was  already  well  up  ;  so 
once  again  that  little  project  for  meet- 
ing him  upon  the  upland  lawn  would 
have  to  be  postponed.  I  was  not  sure 
though,  that  there  was  any  lawn  fit 
for  the  purpose  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  house  ;  and  besides  it  was 
becoming  a  serious  question  with  me 
whether  that  little  part  in  my  rural 
programme  would  not  have  to  be  al- 
together abandoned  from  an  inability 
upon  my  part  to  wake  early  enough. 
Rising  with  the  lark  was  a  very  pretty 
and  poetic  idea  as  expressed  upon  the 
page  of  fiction,  or  abstractly  consi- 
dered ;  but  practically,  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  going  to  bed  with  him. 

I  felt  painfully  embarrassed  at 
meeting  Helen  at  the  breakfast  table, 
as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  strange  had  I  not.  Her 
manner,  however,  was  the  same  as 
usual,  and  neither  by  word  nor  look 
might  I  infer  that  she  had  not  quite 
forgotten  all  about  the  affair  that  en- 
grossed my  every  thought. 

There  was  to  be  a  horseback  excur- 
sion, she  infoimed  me,  to  an  observa- 
tory about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
house,  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  she  invited  me  to  make 
one  of  the  party. 

I  replied  that  I  was  sorry  I  should 
have  to  decline.  I  knew  nothing  about 
riding,  and  I  feared  my  lack  of  exper- 
ience might  only  prove  a  detriment  to 
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tlie  enjoyment  of  the  others.  She  as- 
sured me,  however,  that  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  that 
when  I  got  fairly  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
I  would  tind  it  the  most  exhilarating 
of  pleasures.  She  promised  me  I 
should  have  a  thoroughly  easy  and 
docile  horse ;  one  that  I  should  be 
perfectly  able  to  control. 

'  If  you  will  promise  to  ride  near 
me,  Helen,'  I  said,  laughing,  '  to  ren- 
der me  any  aid  I  may  require,  should 
the  animal  prove  fractious,  or  manifest 
a  disposition  to  run  away  with  me,  I 
will  go.' 

So,  with  her  promise  that  she  would 
act  as  my  escort,  it  was  settled  that  I 
should  make  one  of  the  grand  caval- 
cade that  was  to  set  forth  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Shortly  after  breakfast,  as  I  was 
lounging  about  the  hall,  looking  at 
the  pictures,  the  suits  of  old  armour, 
and  the  various  huge  pairs  of  antlers 
that  adorned  its  walls,  De  Villefort 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  with  a  serious 
air  : 

'  I  come  to  say,  old  fellow,  that 
should  you  need  a  friend,  I  beg  you 
will  have  no  hesitation,  from  any 
scruple  of  delicacy,  in  calling  upon 
me.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V  I  said,  rather 
puzzled  at  the  obscurity  of  this  speech. 

'  I  met  Briarton  on  my  early  walk 
this  morning,'  he  replied,  'and  he 
happened  to  make  mention  of  the 
unfortunate  little  alfaii'  between  you 
and  Mortimer.' 

'  Well,'  I  observed,  not  at  all  en- 
lightened by  this  explanation. 

'  I  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  act  as  your  second,'  said  Pe 
Villefort. 

'  My  second  ? ' 

'  Why  yes.  Of  course  he  will  call 
you  out.' 

'  Call  me  out  1 ' 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  call  you  out,  challenge 
you. 

'  But  I  shall  refuse  to  be  called  out,' 
I  said,  in  a  tone  of  firm  determina- 
tion.      *  Besides    I  intend   to   settle 


the  matter   amicably  by  making  him 
a  full  apology.' 

'  I'm  not  sure  that's  possible,'  said 
De  Villefort,  doubtfully.  'These  army 
officers  are  dreadfully  sensitive  about 
their  honour,  and  are  terrible  fellows 
at  the  duello.  And  certainly  you  wUI 
not  refuse  the  satisfaction  which  one 
gentleman  may  demand  of  another, 
under  a  provocation  of  the  kind.' 

•■  Army  officers  1 '  I  said,  conscious 
that  I  was  becoming  of  an  ashy  pale- 
ness, '  why  they  called  him  Mr.  Mor- 
timer.' 

'  Oh  !  that's  his  unofficial  title  j 
otherwise  he  is  known  as  Lientenflnt 
Mortimer.  But  it's  nothing,  old  fel- 
low ,  I've  been  in  one  or  two  scrapes 
of  the  kind  myself.  Tui'n  well  upon 
your  left  side — unless  you're  left- 
handed  ;  then  the  action  must  be  re- 
versed ;  to  your  right  I  mean — take 
steady  aim — one,  two,  three — or  what- 
ever signal  may  be  agi-eed  upon — fire 
— bang — and  it's  all  over  before  you 
can  say  Jack  Robinson.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  may  be  ov^r  too,'  jt 
said,  while  I  could  not  refrain  frc^ 
laughing  at  the  rather  humorous  way 
in  which  he  had  presented  the  matter. 

'  I  don't  positively  say  he  will  chrti- 
lenge  you,'  said  De  Villefort ;'  but 
should  he,  remember  my  services  are 
at  your  call.' 

With  these  words  he  passed  on, 
leaving  me  a  prey  to  the  most  distress- 
ing sensations.  I  had,  in  fact,  decided 
to  hurry  immediately  to  Mrs.  Perci- 
val's,  and  make  the  most  humble  of 
apologies  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  appeal 
to  him  to  mitigate  his  thirst  for  my 
gore  ;  and  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
hall  for  the  purpose,  when  Helen,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  de  Clerval  and  the 
silent  young  lady  who  had  sat  next 
to  me  at  table,  approached  me,  the 
former  observing,  with  an  enticing 
smile  : — 

'  We  are  going  to  take  a  little  stroll 
round  to  the  stables  to  inspect  one 
steeds,  and  should  be  veiy  happy  to 
have  your  escort.' 
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'  With  pl'iasure,'  I  replied,  forget- 
ting, at  the  sound  of  that  voice  and  in 
that  presence,  all  about  my  purpose  of 
but  a  moment  before,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  else. 

I  have  no  doubt,'  I  added,  with  a 
laugh,  'that  De  Villefort  has  been  tell- 
ing you  what  a  splendid  rider  I 
am.' 

'No,  he  hasn't ;  but  we  are  sure  of 
it  without  that,'  remarked  Mdlle.  de 
Clerval,  slyly.  '  The  fact  is.  Miss 
Beauvais  and  myself  are  both  bent 
upon  riding  the  same  horse,  and  as 
neither  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  in 
a  sufficiently  obliging  mood  to  yield  to 
the  other,  we  have  resolved  to  decide 
the  matter  by  drawing  lots.  The  long 
bit  of  paper  takes  the  horse.  You 
must  hold  the  pieces,  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  see  it  faii-ly  decided.' 

Taking  upon  myself  this  highly  im- 
portant and  arduous  duty,  1  accom- 
panied them  to  the  stables,  where  the 
momentous  issue  was  decided  in  Miss 
Beauvais'  favour,  and  duly  acquiesced 
in  by  Miss  de  Clerval. 

Upon  descending  from  my  room 
fully  equipped  for  the  expedition,  I 
found  most  of  the  party,  consisting  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, already  mounted,  and  De  Ville- 
fort, who  appeared  to  be  acting  as 
leader  or  captain  of  the  company,  get- 
ting them  into  line.  One  of  the  grooms 
led  up  the  '  easy  and  docile  '  animal  I 
was  to  ride,  and  he  certainly  looked 
quiet  and  meek  enough  for  a  child  to 
handle.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
horse,  and  peculiarly  marked  ;  being 
one  of  those  piebald,  sleek  looking  ani- 
mals, with  long  tiowLng  tail  and  mane, 
that  one  is  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  circus. 

I  put  him  through  a  few  paces,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  his  movement  as 
easy,  and  his  back  as  soft,  as  a  rock- 
ing chair  and  a  feather  bed  combined ; 
and  I  was  particularly  charmed  with 
the  quiet  manner  in  which  he  stood, 
after  I  had  taken  my  place  in  the  line 
by  Helen's  side,  and  the  stolid  indif- 
ference that  he  manifested  to  all  the 


bustle,  loud  talking  and  prancing  that 
were  going  on  about  him. 

All  being  ready  to  start.  Da  Ville- 
fort, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party 
with  Miss  de  Clerval,  drew  forth  a 
small  bugle  and  sounded  a  short, 
sprightly  air  upon  it — the  signal,  I 
took  it  to  set  out — which  my  horse 
no  sooner  heard  than,  pricking  up  his 
ears,  he  suddenly  curvetted  gracefully 
out  of  the  line,  and  began  to  pirouette 
with  a  masterly  skill  and  ease  that 
drew  foi'th  the  rapturous  plaudits  of 
the  company,  who  no  doubt  thought  it 
to  be  a  little  side  divertissement  got 
up  for  their  especial  entertainment. 

In  the  frantic  efforts  I  made  to  re- 
tain my  seat,  I  dropped  the  reins  and 
clutched  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  at 
the  same  time  losing  both  my  hat  and 
whip.  A  moment  moi-e  I  should  have 
fallen  off  through  sheer  giddiness,  had 
not  Harry  quickly  dismounted  and 
flown  to  my  rescue. 

*  Confound  the  brute,'  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  bridle  just  in  time  to  pre 
vent  my  falling,  but  laughing  in  spite 
of  himself,  '  he  always  acts  this  way 
when  he  hears  music,  probably  from 
the  delusion  that  he  is  once  more  upon 

the  scene  of De  Villefort,  stop 

that  infernal  tooting,  will  you,'  he 
shouted  to  the  exasperating  individual 
who  had  begun  another  sprightly  air 
upon  his  bugle,  accompanied  by  cries 
of  bravo,  and  loud  clappings  of  hands 
upon  the  part  of  the  others,  and  which 
were  followed,  on  the  part  of  my 
horse,  by  the  most  alarming  indica- 
tions of  his  purpose  forthwith  to  re- 
spond to  the  encore. 

'  I  will  get  off,  if  you  please,'  I  said, 
with  the  determined  tone  and  manner 
of  a  person  who  has  formed  a  resolu- 
tion from  which  he  is  not  to  be  shaken. 

'  It  is  all  right  now,  old  fellow,'  said 
Harry,  in  an  encouraging  tone,  '  you'll 
have  no  more  trouble,  as  I  shall  insist 
upon  Da  Villefort's  delivering  up  his 
bugi9  to  me,' 

But  X  persisted  at  first  upon  dis- 
mounting ;  and  it  was  only  after  I  had 
seen  the  offending  cause  of_^all  this 
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commotion  pass  safely  into  Harry's 
custody,  that  I  was  finally  prevailed 
upon  to  resume  my  place  in  the  line 
at  Helen's  side. 

I  could  not  help  joining  Helen  and 
the  others  in  their  hearty  laughter, 
and  said — 

'  I  am  afraid,  Helen,  you  had  a  sin- 
ister motive  in  having  this  horse  as- 
signed to  me.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  she  replied,  still  laughing 
heartily,  '  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Pizarro  once  belonged  to  a  circus  com- 
pany. Harry  bought  him  about  three 
years  ago  in  Toulouse." 

'  The  fact  speaks  for  itself,'  I  said, 
still  laughing  myself,  '  and  I  wish  with 
all  my  soul  they  had  refused  to  part 
with  him.  This  unfortunate  propen- 
sity, I  should  think,  wotild  have  ren- 
dered him  a  highly  undesirable  piece 
of  property.'  But  Helen  was  certainly 
right  ;  he  was  most  delightfully  easy, 
and  as  we  went  gaily  along,  I  soon  felt 
my  confidence  quite  restored. 

The  observatory  was  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  delightful  park,  upon  the 
estate  next  to  Harry's,  and  the  pro- 
spect from  the  top,  embracing  within 
an  immense  extent  of  country  the  di- 
versified charms  of  woodland,  mea- 
dow, mountain,  forest  and  stream,  and 
all  aglow  with  the  warm  eflfulijence  of 
a  summer's  sun  in  a  sky  of  soft,  rich, 
unclouded,  blue,  was  inexpressibly 
grand  and  beautiful. 

'  This  literally  fulfils  one  of  my 
youthful  wishes,'  I  exclaimed,  excited 
to  an  unwonted  degree  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  lovely  prospect  before  me ; 
'  which  was  that  I  might  one  day  be- 
hold those  charming  landscapes  of  the 
south  of  France,  so  glowingly  de- 
scribed in  the  "Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 
You  remember,  Helen,  that  book  was 
my  especial  delight.' 

She  was  leaning  beside  me  over  the 
low  railing,  and  had  been  silently  con- 
templating the  scene  before  her. 

'  So  it  was  mine,'  she  said,  '  until  I 
learned  to  laugh  at  its  romantic  senti- 
ments and  impossible  incidents.  But 
you  know,  Edward,  you  always  were 


of  a  romantic  and  poetic  turn  of  mind, 
and,'  with  a  sly  look  and  laugh,  *  I 
will  do  you  the  justice  to  say  that  T 
thought  some  of  your  little  effusions 
really  quite  clever.' 

'  Why,  I  didn't  know  that  you  ever 
saw  any  of  them,'  I  said,  reddening, 
as  an  unpleasant  recollection  of  De 
Villefort,  in  connection  with  one  of 
those  aforesaid  little  effusions  forced 
itself  upon  me  at  the  moment. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  she  laughed,  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkling  of  the  eye,  to  which 
my  guilty  suspicions  were  quick  to 
attribute  a  particular  meaning.  And 
imagining  that  I  detected  in  her 
look  and  manner  an  indication  that 
she  would  not  have  the  least  hesitation 
in  plaguing  me  about  it,  I  said,  rather 
hastily — 

'  The  others  are  going,  Helen  ;  per- 
haps we  had  better  follow  them.' 

For  the  first  time  a  painful  doubt 
was  excited  within  me  whether  De 
Yillefort  might  not,  after  all,  have 
shown  her  that  little  piece  of  poetry 
which  he  professed  to  have  found  out- 
side my  door ;  and  again  my  amour 
propre  was  hurt  at  the  thought  of  how 
uncomplimentaiy  an  opinion  she  must 
have  entertained  of  a  lover  who  could 
scribble  off  his  affections  upon  a  bit  of 
paper,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  or 
manliness  to  avow  them  openly. 

As  several  of  the  party  now  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  continue 
their  x-ide  to  Toulouse,  to  lunch  there, 
and  return  towards  evening,  Helen 
and  I  decided  to  join  them. 

I  —  purposely  —  experienced  some 
little  difficulty  in  mounting,  and  when 
we  at  last  started  away,  the  others 
were  some  little  distance  in  advance 
of  us,  which  I  took  care  should,  from 
time  to  time,  be  imperceptibly  in- 
creased. 

'  You  are  right,  Helen,'  T  said,  as 
we  once  moi-e  cantered  gaily  along, 
'horseback  riding  certainly  is  delight- 
ful.' 

*  I  thought  you  would  like  it,'  she 
said,  in  a  gratified  tone. 

'  But   how    could   I  do    otherwise, 
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Helen,  with  you  for  a  companion  ? ' 
I  remarked,  in  as  gallant  a  manner  as 
I  could  assume. 

'  You  are  becoming  quite  compli- 
mentary,' she  laughed,  '  though,  per- 
haps, you  would  have  me  believe  you 
are  only  speaking  the  truth  now.' 

I  laughed  and  blushed  at  this  deli- 
cate allusion,  and  replied,  '  I  meant  it, 
Helen ; '  and,  charmed  by  the  skill 
and  graceful  ease  with  which  she  rode 
and  controlled  her  horse,  I  was  em- 
boldened to  follow  it  up  with  another 
compliment. 

'  Diana  Vernon  could  have  been 
nothing  to  you,  Helen,'  I  said  ;  'and  I 
know  you  could  far  eclipse  any  eques- 
trian performance  of  hers — even  to 
hovering  over  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
piece ;  indeed,'  I  exclaimed,  with  an 
unwonted  outburst  of  gallantry,  '  you 
would  even  rob  Diana  herself  of  her 
laurels,  and  put  her  to  the  blush.' 

'  Now  I  know  you  are  making  fun 
of  me,'  she  laughed.  '  It  is  all  very 
well  to  compare  me  with  a  being  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  myself — for  what 
one  mortal  has  done,  another,  perhaps, 
may  do — but  when  you  bring  in  god- 
desses, who  are  quite  another  order  of 
beings,  you  know,  I  shall  begin  to 
suspect  that — ' 

She  paused  abruptly.  It  was  caused 
by  my  suddenly  sliding  of  my  horse's 
back,  and  clutching  him  firmly  by  the 
head.  When,  alas  !  is  happiness  ever 
unalloyed  1  What  rose  is  without  its 
thorn  1  When  is  there  no  lurking 
devil  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  plea- 
sure? 

Upon  turning  a  sharp  angle  in  the 
road,  I  had  ]>erceived  an  itinerant 
organ-grinder  bearing  directly  down 
upon  us,  and,  at  the  sight  of  this 
dreadful  apparition,  I  instantly  took 
the  above  precautionary  measures,  not 
knowing  but  what  the  sagacious  brute 
might  be  thrown  into  spasms  of  de- 
light, and  commence  a  terpsichorean 
performance,  at  the  mere  sight  of  a 
musical  instrument. 

My  fears,  however,  were  not  real- 
ized,  Pizarro  simply   contenting  him- 


self with  pricking  up  his  ears  and  re- 
garding it  in  a  suspicious  manner.  But 
I  allowed  the  man  to  get  well  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight  and  sound  before  I 
remounted. 

Helen  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  I  joined,  but  not  quite  with 
equal  zest,  as  I  remarked,  in  an  appre- 
hensive tone  : 

'  We  shall  be  sure  to  come  across 
one  or  more  of  these  nuisances  in 
Toulouse  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  now  I 
had  taken  some  other  hox'se.' 

However,  I  soon  forgot  to  feel 
worried  in  the  exhilaration  of  the 
fresh  air,  the  novelty  of  my  position, 
and  the  delight  of  Helen's  companion- 
ship. I  had  heard  horseback  riding 
spoken  of  as  quite  an  intoxicating  kind 
of  pleasure,  and  I  began  to  think  it 
was  really  so. 

*  Helen,'  I  said,  '  would  not  this  be 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  finish  your 
little  story  about  the  arbour  % ' 

*  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  keep 
it  for  the  arbour,'  she  replied. 

'  Yes — but — but  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  then,'  I  said,  in  a 
meaning  tone  of  voice. 

'  Ah  !  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear 
it,'  she  replied. 

*  Would  you,  really,  Helen  1 '  I  said, 
trying,  in  spite  of  my  blushes,  to  re- 
gard her  with  a  very  tender  and  ex- 
pressive look. 

'  Why  shouldn't  II'  she  answered, 
*  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  tell  a  very 
interesting  story.' 

'  It  is  far  more  interesting  than  any 
story  could  possibly  be  to  me,  Helen,' 
I  said,  in  a  tender  tone  ;  '  but  are  you 
quite — quite  sure  that  you  would  like 
to  hear  it — that  you  would  not  be 
offended  1 ' 

'  Why  should  I  be ;  it  is  nothing 
very  terrible,  is  it  ? ' 

'  Terrible  ?  oh  !  no,  quite  the  oppo- 
site. That  is — to  me — but,  of  course, 
1  don't  know  how — how  it  migh  affect 
you,  Helen.' 

Making  love  on  horseback  was  cer- 
tainly a  novel  experiment  with  me.  I 
had  found  it  suflUciently  difficult  with 
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both  my  feet  planted  securely  upon 
terra  firma,  but  now,  no  doubt,  I  was 
inspired  by  the  stimulating  effects  of 
an  exhilarating  ride,  the  fresh  breeze, 
and  the  charming  scenery. 

That  the  scenery  xviis  charming ; 
that  the  sun  shone  brightly  ;  that  the 
skies  were  blue  ;  that  nature,  in  fact, 
was  arrayed  in  her  loveliest  garb,  and 
that  the  birds  poured  forth  mellifluous 
music,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  only 
scenery  that  I  was  capable  of  taking 
in  was  Helen's  matchless  form  and 
peerless  beauty,  the  former  showing 
more  exquisite  than  ever  in  her  tight- 
fitting  riding-habit ;  and  the  tones  of 
her  voice  the  only  music  of  which  I 
was  conscious. 

The  old  path  around  that  bush 
ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  well- 
trodden  by  this  time,  but  apparently 
I  didn't  think  so,  for  after  a  slight 
pause,  I  again  said  : 

'  But,  do  you  really  think,  Helen 
— can  you  positively  assure  me  that 
you  would  not  be  offended  at  what  I 
— I — I  might  have  to  sa}'  ? '  throwing 
all  the  tender  meaning  I  could  com- 
mand into  the  look  that  I  fixed  upon 
her. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  I  was  quite 
encouraged  to  see  the  blushes  steal 
into  her  cheeks,  and  for  the  first  time 
a  slight  appearance  of  modest  con- 
straint in  her  manner.  She  evidently 
had  an  inkling  now  of  what  I  meant, 
and  I  felt  quite  elated  at  my  success  ; 
for  1  must  prepare  her  for  it,  as  I 
<;ould  never  in  the  world  bring  myself 
to  take  her  wholly  by  surprise. 

So  absorbing  indeed  had  been  the 
theme  that  engrossed  my  thoughts, 
that  I  was  hardly  aware  that  we  had 
already  entered  Toulouse,  and  were  in 
fact  within  sight  of  the  hotel  at  which 
we  were  to  stop.  My  sense  of  hearing 
must  also  have  been  completely  ab- 
aorded,  inasmuch  as  I  was  totally  un- 
conscious that  a  hand  organ  at  that 
very  moment  was  giving  forth  the 
melodious;^ strains  of  '  Hold  the  Fort,' 
— the  odious  tune  had  actually  found 
its  way  into  France — within  a  few  feet 


of  me  ;  surrounded  by  a  concourse  of 
men,  women  and  children,  whose  de- 
light was  no  doubt  heightened  by  the 
fantastic  performances  of  a  monkey, 
arrayed  in  most  outlandish  garb.  Nor 
was  the  fact  indeed  fully  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  until  certain  uneasy 
movements  upon  the  part  of  Pizarro, 
made  it  obvious  to  me  that  it  far  bet- 
ter behooved  me  to  hold  the  horse,  and 
let  the  Fort  go. 

I  made  an  instant  effort  to  dismount, 
but  so  suddenly  did  the  ill-starred  beast 
begin  his  gyrations,  that  I  feared  I 
should  sustain  an  injury  by  falling 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Sol  clung  to  the 
saddle,  and  shouted  to  the  man  to  stop 
playing ;  but  whether  from  not  un- 
derstanding English  or  from  pure  mali- 
ciousness, he  still  kept  on,  and  I  kept 
on — whirling  round  and  round  in  the 
most  distracting  manner.  Meanwhile 
the  crowd  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
unbounded  delight  of  the  small  boys 
burst  all  restraint,  and  found  vent  in 
vociferous  cries,  they  taking  us  no 
doubt  for  the  avant  coureurs  of  a  tra- 
velling circus  company,  about  to  make 
its  triumphant  entry  into  the  city. 

Helen  was  of  course  powerless  to 
render  me  any  aid  ;  and  her  loud  ex- 
hortations of  '  Whoa,  Pizarro,  whoa  ; 
that's  a  good  horse,  etc,,'  fell  unheeded 
upon  the  ears  of  the  perverse  brute. 
His  old  professional  instincts  were  not 
to  be  overcome  by  any  such  endearing 
persuasions,  for  in  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  music,  and  the  encouraging 
shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  spectators, 
no  doubt  the  old  glories  of  the  arena 
once  more  burst  upon  his  dazzled 
vision. 

But  rescue  was  at  hand.  A  sudden 
commotion  among  the  spectators  was 
followed  by  the  descent  of  a  couple  of 
police  officers  upon  the  wretched  of- 
fender, the  capture  of  the  monkey,  and 
hustling  of  them  off  by  one  of  the 
conservators  of  the  public  peace,  amid 
the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  crowd. 
The  other  now  seized  my  horse,  and 
and  with  no  gentle  hands  dragged  me 
from  his  back,  jabbering  at  me  in  the 
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most  ferocious  manner;  faced  me 
about  unresistingly,  for  my  brain  was 
in  such  a  whirl  that  I  was  peifectly 
passive  in  his  grasp,  and  had  advanced 
a  few  steps  with  me,  doubtlessly^  in- 
tending to  convey  me  to  the  nearest 
police  station,  when  Harry,  who  had 
witnessed  the  latter  part  of  these  pro- 
ceedings from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel 
flew  to  my  rescue. 

After  repeated  explanations,  and  sev- 
eral angry  altercations  between  him 
and  the  officer — for  the  obdurate  man 
seemed  strongly  disinclined  to  release 
his  prisoner — my  deliverance  was  ef- 
fected ;  and  rejoicing  in  my  timely 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  this  myr- 
midon of  the  law,  though  crestfallen 
and  dispirited,  I  accompanied  Harry  to 
the  hotel,  whither  Helen  had  already 
preceded  us. 

But  my  enjoyment  for  the  day  was 
entirely  gone.  In  vain  did  Mons. 
Mallet  and  the  others  endeavour  to 
rally  me  upon  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  I  had  comported  myself  during 
the  trying  ordeal.  In  vain  did  Helen 
try  to  comfort  me  v/ith  the  assurance 
that  the  expei-iences  I  had  already  ac- 
quired could  not  fail  to  make  me  the 
most  accomplished  of  riders.  Not  their 
united  efforts  could  avail  to  make  me 
believe  that  a  person  clinging  desper- 
rately  to  the  back  of  a  horse,  which 
was  describing  a  series  of  circles  with 
the  most  bewildering  rapidity ;  the 
pommel  frantically  clutched  in  both 
his  hands,  and  his  body  bent  so  low 
upon  the  animal's  neck,  that  his  drawn 
up  knees  almost  came  in  contact  with 
his  chin,  while  his  hat,  trodden  out  of 
shape,  afforded  a  foot-ball  for  tbe  play- 
ful beast's  hoofs,  could  have  presented 
other  than  the  most  pitiable  of  spec- 
tacles. 

The  si;raptuous  lunch  to  which  we 
sat  down  was  powerless  to  provoke  my 
appetite  ;  even  the  pate  de  foie  gras, 
my  favourite  delicacy,  was  revolting 
to  me.  The  musee,  the  picture-gallery 
and  the  cathedral,  into  which  we  after- 
wards strolled,  possessed  for  me  not 
the  slii^htest  interest.    The  thought  of 


the  ridiculous  figure  I  must  have  pre- 
sented in  the  eyes  of  Helen,  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  my  soul.  We  natu- 
rally desire  to  appear  at  our  best  in 
the  presence  of  those  whose  good  opin- 
ion we  esteem  as  the  most  priceless 
of  earthly,  possessions ;  and  my  morti- 
fication at  the  humiliating  exhibition, 
I  had  made  of  myself  before  her,  /ler 
— the  idol  of  ray  soul — had  effectually 
destroyed  all  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  derived  from  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  most  enjoyable  occa- 
sion. 

I  gladly  accepted  Harry's  offer  to 
exchange  horses,  upon  our  return, 
until  we  were  safely  out  of  the  town  ; 
for  how  many  more  organ  grinders 
might  be  lying  in  wait  for  me  in  the 
streets,  or  secreted  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  unsuspected  nooks  or  by-ways 
of  the  old  town,  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee. 

To  be  sure  this  beast  had  a  disagree- 
able way  of  propelling  himself  side- 
ways, with  his  head  turned  towards 
one  side  of  the  street,  and  his  tail 
pointing  directly  at  the  other  ;  with 
moreover  the  distressing  habit  of  sud- 
denly tlirowing  his  head  back,  and 
then  darting  it  forwaixl,  compelling 
simultaneous  oscillations  of  my  body 
— the  result  of  my  holding  the  I'eins 
with  a  tight,  unrelaxing  grip — and 
rendering  imperative  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  prevent  myself  from  be- 
ing laid  out  flat  upon  his  back  or  shot 
over  his  ears  into  the  street.  And 
thus,  bobbing  backwards  and  forwards 
I  rode,  or  rather  sidled  through  the 
town,  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
gamins,  and  a  source  of  infinite  diver- 
sion to  both  men  and  women,  who  with 
wondering  and  smiling  faces,  or  with 
irrepressible  laughter,  manifested  their 
amusement  at  such  extraordinary 
horsemanship.  But  even  these  annoy- 
ances I  considered  trifling  in  compar- 
ison with  the  antics  of  Fizarro. 

Quite  flushed  and  out  of  breath 
with  such  violent  exei'cise,  I  was  glad 
to  stop  when  well  out  of  the  town,  to 
wait  for  Harry.  He  and  the  others,  ex- 
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cept  De  Villefort  and  Miss  de  Clerval, 
who  had  preceded  us,  had  taken  a  more 
circuitous  route  through  the  town,  and 
this  caused  a  dehiy  of  some  ten 
minutes.  As  Harry  at  last  galloped 
towards  me,  my  horse,  possibly  pre- 
ferring a  rider  who  had  let  him  have 
his  own  way  entirely  to  one  who  was 
probably  accustomed  to  exert  some 
restraint  over  his  little  playfulness,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  suddenly  start- 
ed off  with  me  along  the  road  with 
fearful  rapidity ;  and  in  a  moment, 

With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  speed, 

I  shot  by  De  Villefort  and  Miss  de 
Clerval  like  a  whirlwind,  leaving  them 
my  hat  as  a  parting  gift,  which  went 
spinning  up  off  my  head,  and  was 
doubtlessly  wafted  by  the  breezes  to 
some  undiscoverable  spot — as  it  came 
back  to  me  no  more. 

I  was  far  calmer  and  more  self-pos- 
sessed— for  I  felt  it  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death  with  me — than  I 
could  ever  have  supposed  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  under  the  circumstances. 
Possibly  my  former  painful  experiences 
did  enable  me  the  better  to  cling  to 
the  horse's  back  during  that  ter- 
rible ride  of  two  miles,  which  I  think 
must  have  been  accomplished  in  as 
many  minutes,  while  the  trees,  houses, 
fences,  and  other  wayside  objects  all 
seemed  blended  into  one  undistin- 
guishable  mass  before  my  blurred 
vision. 

The  gate  was  fortunately  open,  and 
the  horse  turned  safely  into  the  avenue, 
which  he  traversed  about  half  way  to 
the  house,  when,  turning  suddenly  off 
over  the  lawn  in  a  more  direct  course 
to  the  stables,  he  threw  me  heavily  to 
the  ground.  I  fell  with  my  left  arm 
under  me,  and,  from  the  pain  and 
sudden  relaxation  of  the  terrible  strain 
to  which  my  nervous  system  had  been 
subjected,  I  fainted  dead  away. 

When  I  regained  consciousness, 
Harry  was  supporting  me  in  an  up- 
right position  upon  the  ground,  and 
he  expressed  the  greatest  relief  upon 
ascertaining  that  I  had  sustained  no 


serious  injury.  My  arm,  though  not 
broken,  was  considerably  bruised, 
and,  with  his  assistance,  I  was  enabled 
to  reach  the  house  without  much  diffi- 
culty, though  feeling  somewhat  weak 
and  dizzy.  His  horse  was  flecked  with 
foam  from  head  to  tail,  for  he  had  fol- 
lowed me  as  fast  as  Pizari-o  could  bear 
him ;  but,  as  I  had  ridden  one  of  his 
fleetest  racers,  he  had  soon  been  dis- 
tanced. 

I  retired  immediately  to  my  room, 
where  I  was  attended  by  a  young  sur- 
geon from  Paris,  one  of  the  guests,  a 
slim,  dapper  little  fellow,  who  applied 
some  emollient  to  my  arm,  bandaged 
it,  and  advised  me  to  remain  quiet, 
though  he  pronounced  the  injury  to 
be,  fortunately,  slight. 

'  Helen  has  been  in  dreadful  sus- 
pense,' said  Harry,  'and  I  had  better 
hurry  back  and  relieve  her  fears.' 

'  Do  so— immediately,'  I  said,  '  — 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Blessings 
on  her  dear,  considerate  heart,'  ladded, 
mentally. 

Her  anxious  solicitude  for  my  safety 
did  more  to  restore  my  spirits  than 
anything  else  could  have  done. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  others, 
De  Villefort  came  into  my  room.  'Glad 
to  know  you  escaped  with  only  a 
scratch  or  two,'  he  said,  in  a  congratu- 
latory tone.  '  Parbleu  !  but  I  was  a 
little  astonished  at  the  rather  sum- 
mary way  in  which  you  took  leave  of 
us.  John  Gilpin  must  hide  his  di- 
minished head  and  yield  the  palm  to 
you.' 

*  It  is  rather  more  than  a  scratch  or 
two,'  I  replied,  holding  my  arm  up  ; 
'  but  the  doctor  tells  me  the  injury  is 
slight,  though  I  require  a  little  rest.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  tap  on 
the  door.  Upon  opening  it,  a  servant 
handed  me  a  note.  '  For  me  TI  said, 
with  some  surprise,  glancing  at  the 
superscription.  I  opened  it,  and  read 
the  following  : 

'RosEVALE,  August  21st,  1878. 

*  Edward  Hastings,  Esq., 

'  Sir  : — The  unprovoked  insult  of- 
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f ered  me  by  you  yesterday  afternoon 
leaves  me  but  one  line  of  conduct  to 
pursue ;  namely  : — to  demand  of  you 
that  satisfaction  which  one  gentleman 
— and  I  trust  I  mistake  not  in  regard- 
ing you  as  such — has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  another  under  a  provocation 
of  the  kind.  My  friend,  Major  Ly- 
sander  Augustus  Herbert  Melville 
Brown,  will  call  upon  you  this  even- 
ing to  arrange  all  necessary  prelimin- 
aries in  respect  to  place  and  time  of 
meeting. 

'Yours,  etc., 
'  Charles  Mortimer,  Lieut.,  K.A.' 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  this  disagreeable  reminder 
again  threw  me  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  disquietude. 

*  Read  it,'  I  said,  tremulously,  hand- 
ing the  note  to  De  Villefort  ;  '  your 
surmise  was  right.  The  hostile  mis- 
sive has  arrived.' 

He  ran  his  eye  over  it ;  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  folded  the  note  up  and 
handed  it  back  to  me,  observing — in  a 
manner  which  implied  there  was  no 
help  for  it — 

'  Well,  old  fellow,  of  course  you  are 
to  consider  my  offer  still  good.' 

*  R.  A.  ;  what  does  that  mean  ? '  I 
said.  Of  course  I  knew,  but  my 
bi-ain  was  still  in  such  a  whirl  that 
the  letters  seemed  to  swim  before  my 
eyes. 

'  Why,  Royal  Artillery,  of  course/ 
replied  De  Villefort.  '  You  see  these 
fellows  are  so  accustomed  to  dropping 
balls  about,  that  they  think  no  more 
of  fighting  a  duel  than  they  do  of 
playing  a  game  of  billiards.  Major 
Brown,  his  second,  is  a  desperate  fel- 
low, and  rumour  has  it  that  he  pinked 
his  latest  victim  only  a  week  or  two 
ago,  somewhere  over  in  Belgium.  It's 
a  comfort  for  you  at  least,  old  fellow, 
that  you  haven't  got  to  fight  with 
him,  for  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  dead  shot.' 

'  This  affair  must  [proceed  no  fur- 
ther,' I  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  tone 
of  voice,  and  rising  abruptly.    *  I  will 


see  Lieutenant  Mortimer  immediately, 
and  make  him  the  apology  I  had  no 
right  to  defer  so  long. ' 

*  Time  enough  for  that  to-morrow, 
old  fellow,'  said  De  Villefort,  '  Re- 
member your  arm  and  the  doctor's 
advice.' 

'  My  arm  1 '  I  said.  '  What's  that 
to  my  head  1  Better  have  a  bruise  on 
the  one  than  a  bullet  in  the  other.' 

'  But  I  fear,'  said  De  Villefort  in  a 
somewhat  doubtful  and  serious  tone  of 
voice,  'whether  an  apology  might  not 
now  come  too  late  ;  even  if  the  matter 
could  be  settled  that  way  at  all.' 

'  All  the  more  need  for  the  greater 
haste  '  now,'  I  said  determinedly  ; 
though  I  knew  that  I  looked  exces- 
sively pale,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  far 
from  firm.  '  I  have  always  enter 
tained  but  one  opinion  of  duelling, 
and  have  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press it  boldly.  I  consider  a  resort 
to, the  code  of  honour — as  it  is  so  mis- 
called— as  a  means  of  settlement  for 
some  real  or  imaginary  grievance,  as 
being  highly  unreasonable  and  absurd. 

'  From  which  I  am  to  infer,  I  sup- 
pose,' observed  De  Villefort,  with  an 
expressive  grin,  '  that  you  will  refuse 
to  fight  him.' 

'  I  cannot,'  I  replied,  *  consistently 
or  honourably  (a  marked  emphasis 
upon  the  latter  word),  with  my  honest 
convictions  upon  the  subject.' 

De  T  illef  ort  again  grinned  in  a  dis- 
agreeable kind  of  way,  as  if  he  thought 
it  was  something  far  more  influential 
than  my  honest  convictions  that  de- 
termined me  to  decline  the  wager  of 
battle.  I  paid  no  attention,  however, 
to  his  shrugs  and  grimaces,  and  what 
they  evidently  implied — though  at 
another  time  I  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  resent  the  imputation  of 
cowardice — but  said,  '  I  will  accept 
your  offer,  but  only  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  accompany  me  to  Mrs. 
Percival's.' 

*  Certainly,  old  fellow,'  he  replied, 
'  whenever  you  choose.  But  remem- 
ber, I  can  give  you  no  positive  en- 
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•couragement  for  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  affair.' 

*  Let  us  go — this  moment,'  I  said  ; 
but  I  could  not  help  adding,  with  a 
smile,  *  If  Mortimer  insists  upon  fight- 
ing, why — perhaps  you  can  take  my 
place,  and  I  doubt  not  I  shall  have  a 
worthy  representative.  Or  you  and 
the  major  can  fight  it  out  between  you. 
I  believe  there  have  been  cases  where 
the  seconds  have  been  substituted  for 
the  principals — and  all  in  perfect  t^c- 
cordance  with  the  extreme  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rules  of  the  code  of  honour.' 

*  That  will,  of  covirse,  depend  upon 
IVIortimer,'  he  replied.  '  Should  be 
glad  to  get  you  out  of  the  scrape,  old 
fellow,  if  I  could — but  iet  me  caution 
you  against  being  too  sanguine.' 

We  descended  the  stairs  quietly  and 
passed  out  unobserved.  As  we  reached 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  a 
carriage  turned  rapidly  in.  I  shud- 
dered as  it  passed,  for  it  contained,  I 
surmised,  none  other  than  the  redoubt- 
able major  of  many  names,  bent  upon 
his  mission  of  blood ;  and  I  rejoiced 
that  I  had  effected  a  timely  escape 
from  his  clutches. 

I  hurried  De  Villefort  along  with 
feverish  impatience,  paying  little  at- 
tention to  the  pain  in  my  arm,  and 
indifferent  to  the  weakness  from  which 
I  still  suffered ;  and  his  assistance 
enabled  me  to  reach  the  house  with 
but  little  difficulty. 

I  inquired  at  the  door  for  Lieuten- 
ant Mortimer,  and  we  were  shown 
into  the  small  apartment  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  where  I  had  last  left  him. 
He  and  Mr.  Briarton  were  the  only 
two  occupants  of  the  room.  The  former 
was  reclining  comfortably  back  in  his 
old  seat  by  the  window,  the  personifi- 
cation of  indolent  ease,  and,  as  before, 
absorbed  in  the  active  occupation  of 
complacently  watching  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  that  ascended  from  his  lan- 
guidly-parted lips ;  while  the  latter 
was  seated  opposite  to  him,  also  smok- 
ing, and  reading  aloud  some  sporting 
items,  judging  from  the  words  I  caught, 
irom  a  copy  of  the  London  Times.  He 


dropped  it,  came  forward,  shook  us 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Quite  an  unexpected  pleasure,  gen- 
tlemen, I  assure  you,'  and,  glancing 
at  my  bandaged  arm,  he  added,  '  Not 
much  hurt,  Mr.  Hastings,  1  trust.  I 
saw  you  pass  the  house.  Egad  !  a 
man  doesn't  see  a  sight  like  that  every 
day  of  his  life.  VVe'll  have  to  enter 
you  for  the  Derby  next  year,'  with  a 
hearty  laugh. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  pleasant 
thing  for  him  to  say,  but  it  failed  to 
bring  even  a  smile  to  my  lips.  I 
turned  towards  Mr.  Mortimer,  who 
had  merely  inclined  his  head  at  first, 
though  rising  and  extending  his 
fingers  to  De  Villefort  upon  being  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Mr.  Briarton,  and 
said,  without  further  ceremony, — 

'  I  come.  Lieutenant  Mortimer,  to 
offer  you  a  full  apology  for  my  most 
unpardonable  conduct  of  yesterday.  I 
beg  you  to  believe,  sir,  that  had  I  not 
been  totally  irresponsible  for  my  ac- 
tions— from  what  cause  it  is,  perhaps, 
needless  for  me  to  mention — I  should 
never  have  so  far  forgotten  myself  as 
to  be  guilty  of  such  rudeness.'  I  em- 
phasized that  last  word  to  impress  him 
with  the  idea  that  I  at  least  was  not 
disposed  to  regard  it  in  any  more  seri- 
ous light. 

'I  am  painfully  aware,  sir,'  I  con- 
tinued, '  that  an  apology  at  this  late 
hour  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace ; 
and  I  owe  you  yet  another,  for  not 
taking  an  earlier  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing it — but  which  I  certainly  should 
have  done — had  not  an  event  over 
which  I  had  no  contx'ol  (rather  a  lie) 
unfortunately  prevented  me.  I  trust, 
sir,  you  will  acce^jt  my  apology  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.' 

As  I  stepped  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched hand,  hoping  he  might  re- 
spond to  my  friendly  overture,  Mr. 
Briarton  broke  in,  with  a  laugh,  say- 
ing— 

*  And  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  it  was  I  who  made  that  lit- 
tle remark  about  the  champagne  bot- 
tle :  so  your  aim  was  misdirected.     I 
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should  have  been  the  victim  of  that 
little  ebullition  of spirits.' 

It  was  somewhat  comforting  to 
know  that  he  at  least  was  disposed  to 
regard  the  matter  as  a  joke ;  but  my 
concern  was  not  so  much  about  the 
opinion  he  might  entertain  of  it,  as  it 
was  in  respect  as  to  how  Mr.  Morti- 
mer might  be  inclined  to  view  it. 

'  Then  my  act  was  totally  unpro- 
voked/ I  said,  blusliing  deeply  ;  '  and 
this  but  aggravates  it  all  the  more  ;  as 
it  seems  that  my  ofience  was  only 
equalled  by  my  stupidity.' 

'  "  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it 
is  red  " — as  it  truly  maketh  stupid — 
that  is  when  too  copiously  imbibed,' 
observed  Mr.  Briarton  ;  '  but  as  this 
was  of  some  other  colour,  a  sort  of 
brown  or  yellow — why,  perhaps  it 
doesn't  meet  the  present  case.' 

'By  Jove,  Briarton, that's  excellent,' 
languidly  drawled  Mr.  Mortimer,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion of  his  friend's  wit.  '  There,  I  for- 
give you,  old  fellaw,'  he  added,  taking 
three  of  my  fingers,  and  then  letting 
them  drop. 

I  felt  immensely  relieved  ;  so  much 
so  that  I  could  actually  have  em- 
braced him.  But  I  restrained  so 
emotional  a  demonstration  of  my 
gratitude,  though  I  said,  with  much 
feeling — 

'  You  are  really  very  kind.  Lieu- 
tenant Mortimer  ;  and  I  feel  I  hardly 
deserve  it.  Then  I  am  to  consider 
your — your  challenge — withdrawn.' 

I  had  been  standing,  but  I  now 
seated  myself  near  De  Villefort,  who 
remarked — 

'  I  congi-atulate  you,  old  fellow, 
upon  your  friend's  magnanimity.' 

As  the  latter  had  made  no  reply  to 
my  question,  and  fearing  he  had  mis- 
understood or  not  heard  me,  1  again 
said — 

'  Then  I  am  to  consider  your  chal- 
lenge withdrawn,  Lieutenant  Morti- 
mei\' 

I  wished  to  have  this  point  clearly 
settled,  for  I  was  in  constant  fear  of 
the  return  of  that  sanguinary  wax'rior, 


Major  Brown,  and  I  dreaded  his  pos- 
sible wrath  at  his  disappointment  upon 
finding  that  his  victim  had  escaped  him, 
and  had  even  so  far  outraged  all  his 
ideas  of  honourable  conduct  as  to  have 
actually  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  his  mortal  foe. 

'  Challenge — eh — what  1 '  said  Mr. 
Mortimer,  regarding  me  in  an  expres- 
sionless sort  of  a  way. 

'  Your  challenge,'  I  repeated  ;  *  your 
note.  I  think  I  passed  Majjr  Brown 
on  the  way  ;  though  I  am  glad  to  say 
that,  thanks  to  your  kind  forbeai'ance, 
his  errand  will  be  a  fruitless  one.' 

Mr.  Mortimer  shook  his  head  in  a 
helpless  sort  of  way  ;  emitted  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  ;  re- 
garded me  with  a  half-puzzled,  half- 
comical  expression,  and  said,  with  a 
bewildered  kind  of  air — 

*  I  say,  Briarton — eh !  but  our  friend 
is  somewhat  enigmatical.  Though, 
perhaps,  he  will  explain  to  what  chal- 
lenge, or  to  what  note,  he  alludes ; 
also  why  he  dignifies  me  with  a  mili- 
tary title  to  which,  unfortunately,  I 
can  lay  no  claim.  Lieutenant  Morti- 
mer— that  is  good,  by  Jove  !  ' 

*  Did  you  not  write  this  note  1 '  I 
said,  greatly  surprised ;  and,  taking 
it  from  my  pocket,  I  handed  it  to 
him. 

Possibly,  I  thought,  he  might  not 
have  performed  the  manual  part  of  it ; 
and  in  his  generous  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness he  wished  to  pretend  to  no  know- 
ledge of  it  whatever. 

'Never  saw  it  before,  'pon  honour,' 
he  replied,  returning  the  note  to  me. 

'  You  didn't ! ' 

'  Never.' 

A  sudden  suspicion  flashed  upon 
me.  But  I  controlled  my  features 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Briarton,  I  said  : 
'  Perhaps  you  can  enlighten  us.' 

He  took  the  note ;  read  it,  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh  ;  glanced  furtively 
at  De  Villefort  (for  a  particular  rea- 
son I  took  especial  care  to  avoid  his 
eye),  and  handed  it  back  to  me,  ob- 
serving with  a  partly  amused  and 
partly  knowing  look, 
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*  All  [I  can  say,  is  tliat  some  one 
has  been  guilty  of  forgery.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,' 
I  said,  with  a  puzzled  air.  I  knew 
well  enough  what  to  think  of  it,  hut 
I  didn't  intend  that  one  of  the  present 
company  should  know  it. 

So  I  returned  the  note  to  my  poc- 
ket, merely  observing,  '  it  is  certainly 
very  queer.'  ;; 

*  I  should  say,  Briarton,'  drawled 
Mr.  Mortimer,  '  that  our  friend  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  little  joke  ; 
and  I  fancy  that  military  fellaw  is  a 
myth,  eh.  Major  Gustavus  Adolphus 
— ha  ! — ha !  No — Alexander  Augus- 
tus— Melville — what  the  deuce's  the 
rest  of  his  name — Melville  Herbert 
Jones.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Alexander 
Augustus  Melville  Herbert  Jones. 
That  is  capital,  by  Jove  ! ' 

*  Ko,'  I  said,  laughing,  '  allow  me 
to  correct  you.' 

I  again  took  the  note  from  my  poc- 
ket, for  I  didn't  dare  trust  my  memory, 
and  read, 

'Major  Lysander  Augustus  Herbert 
Melville  Broivn.' 

'  Oh  !  I  knew  it  terminated  in  some 
such  plebeian  absurdity,'  said  Mr.  Mor- 
timer ;  '  Brown,  Jones,  or  Bobinson, 
I  had  forgotten  which.' 

'  Why  the  deuce,'  exclaimed  De 
Villefort  with  a  laugh,  '  didn't  he  de- 
scend at  once  to  the  very  depths  of 
bathos  and  wind  up  with  Smith  1 ' 

The  words,  *  Perhaps  you  know 
best,'  trembled  upon  my  lips,  but  I 
checked  theii-  utterance. 

'Egad  r  exclaimed  Mr.  Briarton,  as 
if  suddenly  struck  by  a  happy  idea, 
'but  we  must  drink  the  major's  health.' 

Possibly  somebody  else's  health  had 
been  drunk  already,  for  upon  the  table 
stood  a  half-emptied  bottle  of  Madeira, 
and  two  glasses.  It  was,  however, 
undeniably  evident  that  they  had 
again  been  making  free  with  Mr. 
Percival's  '  Perticular.' 

At  Mr.  Briarton's  order,  a  fresh 
bottle  was  opened  by  John,  whose 
face  betrayed  a  rather  anxious  expres- 
sion I  thought,   at  the  somewhat  free 


use  they  were  making  of  his  master's 
particular  Madeira  ;  as  he  laboured  no 
doubt,  under  an  increased  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  his  master's 
property  during  his  absence. 

'  There  are  only  two  bottles  left, 
sir,'  he  said,  in  a  slightly  deprecatory 
tone  as  he  set  the  glasses  down. 

'All  the  better,'  observed  Mr.  Briar- 
ton. '  It's  scarcity  will  enhance  its 
value,  and  impart  an  additional  re- 
lish.' 

But  the  old  servant  plainly  evinced 
by  his  looks  that  he  hardly  appreciated 
the  force  of  this  argument,  and  cast- 
ing a  wistful  glance  at  the  two  bot- 
tles, left  the  room. 

Mi\  Briarton  seemed  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  at  home  ;  though  where 
he  was  when  not  at  ]\Trs.  Percival's  j 
whence  he  came  and  whither  he  went, 
if  he  ever  did  go,  I  never  knew. 

'  Ko  wine  for  me  ;  if  you  please,'  I 
said,  blushing  at  the  painful  reminder 
it  suggested.  '  If  you  will  come  with 
me,  I  will  pay  my  respects  to  the 
ladies. ' 

*  The  ladies  are  in  Toulouse  ;  and 
will  not  return  until  late,'  said  Mr. 
Briarton.  '  Mortimer  and  I  have  been 
keeping  bachelor's  hall  to-day,  Mr. 
Hastings.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not 
come  in  time  to  dine  with  us,  gentle- 
men ;  for  deprived  of  the  presence 
that  graces,  and  the  conversation  that 
enlivens  and  refines  the  pleasures  cf 
the  festive  board,  we  would,  in  our 
lonely  state  of  grandeur,  have  gladly 
welcomed  the  additional  pleasure  and 
honour  of  your  company. ' 

"We  both  made  our  acknowledg- 
ments of  this  kind  and  complimentary 
speech,  and  expressed  our  regrets  that 
that  happiness  had  been  denied  us. 

'  We  had  roast  duck  for  dinner,  Mr. 
Hastings,'  observed  Mr.  Briarton  with 
a  sly  look  at  me. 

'Ah,  indeed,'  I  said,  blushing;  'then 
I  am  especially  sorry,  as  I  am  particu- 
larly fond  of  it — that  is  when  I  don't 
have  to  cai-ve,'  I  added,  with  a  laugh. 

Mr.  Briarton  was  one  of  those  well- 
meaning,  but  thoroughly  tactless  per- 
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sons,  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
making  the  most  malapropos  remarks 
upon  the  most  inopportune  occasions  ; 
no  doubt  with  the  very  best  inten- 
tions, but  freqaently  producing  an 
effect  the  very  opposite  to  what  they 
indicated.  I  understood  his  personal 
peculiarities  by  this  time,  however, 
and  did  not  allo^w  anything  that  he 
might  say  to  annoy  me  in  the  least. 
He  simply  aimed  to  be  funny,  as  he 
conceived  it ;  and  intending  nothing 
more,  I  was  perfectly  willing  he  should 
amuse  himself  in  so  harmless  a  way, 
even  if  it  were  at  my  expense. 

'  You  must  drink  your  friend  the  ma- 
jor— what's  his  name's  health,'  he  said, 
setting  a  glass  before  me.  '  Besides, 
this  is  an  exceptional  occasion,  and  a 
cause  for  rejoicing,  that  a  late  misun- 
derstanding, which,  but  for  the  noble 
forbearance  of — a  gentleman  whom  I 
am  now  doubly  proud  to  call  my  friend 
— might  have  led  to  deplorable  results, 
has  been  so  amicably  settled.  Mr. 
Hastings,  your  apology  does  you  credit, 
oir,  and  you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  your 
generous  forgiveness,  and  acceptance 
of  that  apology,  manifest  your  great 
magnanimity  of  soul,  sir.  Yes  ;  Mr. 
Hastings,  you  must  do  honour  to  the 
occasion,  if  only  in  two  glasses.' 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  put  it  in  that 
light,  my  sense^of  obligation  compelled 
me  to  suffer  my  glass  to  be  filled. 

'  But  first,  I  must  propose  the  ladies,' 
said  Mr.  Briarton  ;  which  toast  was 
duly  drunk. 

'  Possibly,'  observed  De  Yillefort 
with  a  meaning  grin,  *  Mr.  Hastings, 
may  desire  to  honour  one  particular 
lady.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  I  replied  carelessly,  and 
laughing,  though  blushing  dreadfully. 
'  I  will  make  no  invidious  distinctions. 
The  ladies  in  general,  if  you  pjlease. 
Miss  Percival  is  well,  I  trust,'  I  added 
hastily,  addressing  Mr.  Briarton. 

'  Quite  so,  thank  you,'  he  replied, 
*  Miss  Mowbray  is,  I  hope  1 ' 


*  I  hope  so,'  I  said,  again  blushing 
painfully  ;  yes,  I — I  believe  she  is 
quite  well.' 

I  caught  De  Villefort's  eye,  and 
there  was  mischief  in  it ;  I  had  seen 
that  expression  before  and  I  knew 
what  it  foreboded.  So  I  rose  hastily 
to  my  feet,  and  said  : 

'  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  good  even- 
ing, gentlemen  ;  my  arm  is  beginning 
to  pain  me  consideraVjly,  and  prudence 
as  well  as  my  doctor's  advice,  dictates 
that  I  had  better  have  rest.  You 
needn't  accompany  me,  De  Villefort,' 
I  added,  '  I  can  walk  veiy  well 
alone. ' 

He  rose,  however,  and  expressed  hi? 
intention  of  returning  with  me. 

I  again  shook  Mr.  Mortimer's  fing- 
ers ;  again  expressed  my  sense  of  his 
kindness,  and  bidding  goca  evening, 
withdrew  with  De  Yillefort  from  the 
house  ;  though  not  before  Mr.  Briar- 
ton had  cordially  shaken  hands  with 
him  and  myself,  and  lastly  with  Mr, 
Mortimer ;  for  it  was  an  occasion  he* 
declared  upon  which  he  must  do  him- 
self the  honour  to  congratulate  that 
gentleman  upon  his  noble  forbearance 
and  great  magnanimity  of  soul ;  and 
he  would  no  doubt  have  ended  by 
shaking  hands  with  him  himself,  had 
so  happy  an  idea  only  suggested  itself 
to  him. 

'  De  Yillefort,'  I  said  as  we  parted 
upon  our  return  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  '  I  am  not  going  to  be  angry 
with  you  (the  first  allusion  I  had  made 
to  the  matter),  as  it  serves  me  right 
for  being  such  an  unmitigated  — 
donkey  ;  and  I  give  you  full  permis- 
sion to  make  a  big  fool  of  me  the  next 
time — if  you  can  ;  thav's  alL' 

'  Why,  whatever  do  you  mean,  old 
fellow,'  he  said,  with  a  tone  and  look 
of  well-feigned  astonishment. 

'  Oh  !  Nonsense  !'  I  exclaimed. 
'  Good  night.' 

l^To  he  continiied.) 
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•       IN   MEMORIAM. 
JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD. 
BY  ESPERANCE. 


THE  day  is  over,  and  the  strife  ; 
Our  hearts  are  starless  as  the  night. 
Too  darkened  to  discern  the  right 
In  short'ning  such  a  noble  life. 

God  comfort,  for  He  only  can  ! 

The  wife  who  mourns  her  dearest  one. 
The  mother  weeping  for  her  son, 

And  us  who  mourn  the  friend  and  man. 

One  thought  alone  brings  purest  balm  ; 
The  storm  of  pain,  the  billows'  roll, 
Served  but  to  speed  his  willing  soul 

More  swiftly  on  to  Heaven's  calm. 

Unselfish  love  would  hail  his  gain, 
But  we  are  selfish  ;  and  our  love 
So  fraught  it  cannot  rise  above 

Our  own  poor  personal  loss  and  pain. 

He  wears  the  crown ;  we  bear  the  cross. 
Made  heavier  by  this  bitter  pain. 
For  some  must  lose  when  others  gain, 

And  unto  us  has  fall'n  the  loss. 

But  this  is  finite,  as  must  be 

All  earthly  sorrow,  earthly  bliss  ; 
His  gain  is  infinite  as  is 

The  circle  of  Eternity. 

Oh  that  our  hearts   the  height  could  reach 
Of  perfect  union  with  God's  will ! 
We  shall  not  lack  for  sorrow  till 

This  lesson  is  no  more  to  teach. 

We  are  as  children — needing  school, 
And  wise  but  loving  discipline, 
Our  poor  rebellious  hearts  to  win 

To  true  submission  unto  rule. 
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God  bring  us  quickly  to  the  home 
Where  union  shall  replace  control, 
Where,  nor  in  body  or  in  soul, 

We  shall  have  will  or  power  to  roam. 

And  since  this  sorrow  has  been  sent, 
Teach  us  to  recognise  the  need, 
And  e'en  whilst  our  affections  bleed 

To  own  it  loving  chastisement. 
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BY    F.    BLAKE   CROFTON, 


PATERNAL  legislation,  said  Ma- 
caulay,  is  meddling  legislation. 
The  individual  is  the  creature  of  his 
Creator,  not  of  the  community.  It  is 
He  (the  materialist  may  read  '  It ') 
that  has  given  us  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  vengeance  is  His  if 
we  misuse  the  gift.  Society,  having 
no  fatherly  privileges  over  its  mem- 
bers, has  the  right  to  make  laws  or 
enact  penalties  against  them  only  in 
self-defence.  Some  writers,  it  is  tnie, 
have  maintained  that  society  derives 
this  right  over  its  members  from  the 
general,  though  tacit,  surrender  of 
their  private  rights  by  individuals. 
But  such  surrender,  at  most,  is  partial, 
not  absolute.  Few  individuals  could 
be  senrile  enough  to  abdicate  their 
rights  to  worship,  to  dress,  to  earn 
their  livelihoods,  to  diet  or  amuse 
themselves,  according  to  their  consci- 
ences and  tastes,  so  far  as  their  choice 
does  not  unduly  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  The  individual  delegates, 
or  would  delegate,  to  the  community 
the  right  to  protect  his  person  and 


property  from  his  neighbour  :  he  does 
not,  and  would  not,  delegate  the  right 
to  protect  them  against  himself.  In 
fact  he  resents  benevolent  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  much  as  malevolent  med- 
dling :  '  invitum  qui  servat  idem  facit 
occidenti.' 

Society,  then,  may  properly  legis- 
late against  violence  and  fraud,  may 
tax  its  members  for  the  needful  ex- 
penses of  government,  may  defend  us 
vigorously  against  each  other.  But 
to  protect  grown-up  and  sane  people 
against  themselves  by  statute,  even 
against  the  habits  or  opinions  their 
neighbours  may  think  most  destruc- 
tive to  body  and  soul,  is  to  usurp  the 
paternal  rights  and  to  assume  the  pa- 
ternal duties  of  our  Maker. 

'  But,'  it  is  sometimes  urged,  •  if 
society  possesses  the  right  to  restrict 
sales  by  license  laws,  it  must  also  pos- 
sess the  right  to  restrict  sales  by  pro- 
hibitory laws.'  License  laws  are  not 
justifiable  as  repressive  measures,  nor 
is  the  right  of  license  a  paternal  right 
of  the  people.  It  rests  solely  on  so- 
ciety's  privilege  of   self-maintenance 
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aud  self-defence.  '  The  community,  by 
its  representatives,'  as  the  writer  has 
observed  elsewhere,  '  may,  and  often 
does,  exeicise  control  over  any  indus- 
try whose  products  are  liable  to  adul- 
teration or  abuse.  It  properly  requires 
a  certain  standard  of  skill  and  respect- 
ability from  men  who  dispense  deadly 
drugs;  it  may  properly  insist  that  any- 
Vjody  selling  intoxicants  shall  havebeen 
proved  guilty  of  no  misdemeanoi*,  and 
shall  not  be  so  notorious  for  legal  im- 
morality as  to  be  unable  to  find  a  few 
respectable  citizens  to  recommend  him 
for  a  license.'  Moreover,  it  is  an  ax- 
iom of  political  economy  that  a  heavier 
share  of  taxation  should  fall  on  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  than  upon  the 
necessities  of  life.  Americans,  at  least, 
do  not  fret  at  paying  liberally  for  their 
pleasures.  As  a  means,  therefor^,  of 
raising  a  revenue,  as  well  as  of  check- 
ing adulteration  and  of  preventing  the 
sale  of  liquors  to  children  or  '  habitual 
drunkards,'  a  system  of  license  and 
control  is  desirable  and  necessary. 
But  to  admit  the  justice  of  license  as 
a  rejyressivc  measure  would  involve  the 
admission  that  a  crowned  despot  or  a 
despotic  majority  possessed  any  moral 
power  over  those  questionable  habits 
of  an  individual  which  do  not  encroach 
directly  on  his  neighbour's  rights.  And 
it  is  clear  that  the  justice  of  prohibi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  simply 
repressive,  can  follow  only  from  the 
justice  of  licensing  as  a  means  of  re- 
pression. 

To  prevent  our  sinning  against  our- 
selves is  the  task  of  religion,  educa- 
tion and  persuasion.  Pastors,  parents, 
teachers,  moralists,  and  all  who  mould 
public  opinion,  seem  to  me  to  condemn 
themselves  in  the  aggregate  when  they 
appeal  to  the  legislature  to  reduce  in- 
temperance in  food,  drink,  dress,  or 
amusement.  And  where  the  vice  is 
being  lessened  by  working  u])on  pub- 
lic opinion  (as  intemperance  in  drink 
lias  been  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world), 
why  supersede  an  effective  method  by 
a  less  proved  and  more  widely  doubted 
one  1  Nobody  has  done  such  magni- 
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ficent  work  for  temperance  as  Father 
Matthew,  or,  perhaps,  as  John  B. 
Gough ;  and  both  of  these  worked 
only  by  suasion,  the  suasion  of  en- 
treaty, of  scorn,  of  organization,  of 
example. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  drifting 
into  excess  is  likely  to  prove  a  nuis- 
ance, or  to  do  a  wrong  to  his  neigh- 
bour. Therefore  the  law  properly 
intervenes  to  deter  —  and,  were  it 
stei'nly  administered,  would  more  fre- 
quently deter — intemperance  from  go- 
ing so  far  as  disorderly  drunkenness, 
extravagance  from  leading  to  theft, 
speculation  from  resulting  in  forgery, 
sensuality  from  culminating  in  out- 
rage, ill-temper  from  producing  man- 
slaughter. There  are  also  indirect 
evils  to  society  arising  from  every 
vice,  even  before  it  becomes  a  crime. 
But  the  indirect  claims  of  society  are 
endless  and  complex.  In  legislating, 
it  is  generally  wiser  to  leave  them  out 
of  consideration,  like  the  indirect 
claims  in  the  Alabama  arbitration,  as 
being  too  difficult  to  adjudicate  upon. 
Ten  commandments  rigidly  enforced 
are  better  than  a  thousand  broken 
with  impunity. 

The  will,  unexercised  and  undiscip- 
lined, loses  its  mastery  over  impulse. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  had  not 
seen  a  woman  for  twenty  years,  and  em- 
braced the  first  woman  he  saw.  Could 
a  series  of  severe  statutes,  enforced 
with  the  sternness  of  Cromwell  or  the 
Frencii  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
remove  all  opportunities  uf  indulging 
inordinate  appetites,  it  would  also  im- 
pair the  power  of  resisting  tempta- 
tions. People,  freed  from  the  terror  of 
the  law,  would  be  apt  to  yield  to  each 
new  seduction,  like  children  emanci- 
pated from  an  over -strict  school. 

If  it  be  proper  to  abrogate  the  civil 
rights  of  a  class  for  the  supposed  bene- 
fit of  that  class  (their  families  and  de- 
scendants), then  religious  persecution 
is  the  duty  of  dominant  sects.  Its 
object  is  even  more  benevolent  than 
that  of  sincere  prohibitionists  :  perse- 
cution aims  at  forcinsr  men  to  consult 
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their  eternal  welfare,  pi-oliibition  at 
making  tliem  consult  tiieir  temporal 
welfare.  So  much  stronger  is  the  case 
for  religious  persecution  that  for  ages 
the  larger  portion  of  mankind  steadily 
believed,  if  it  does  not  still  believe,  in 
its  propriety  ;  while  the  advocates  of 
penal  statutes  aimed  at  dress,  diet,  or 
drink  have  only  seldom  and  transi- 
ently formed  a  majority  in  any  civil- 
ized nation.  Were  the  opinions  of 
majorities  infallible,  identical  and  un- 
changing, an  Inquisition  and  a  com- 
pulsory abstinence  act,  sustained  by 
majorities  would  be  proper  and  de- 
sirable. They  would  then  foster  true 
religion  and  temperance,  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  retributive 
table-turning.  But,  as  things  are,  to 
justify  the  suppression  of  the  hetero- 
dox by  the  orthodox  is  to  justify  also 
the  suppression  of  the  orthodox  by  the 
heterodox  ;  for  in  ethics,  as  in  religion, 
his  own  doxy  is  orthodoxy  to  every 
man.  In  Russia,  says  Mr.  Kaufmann, 
in  the  Leisure  Hour,  *  teetotallers 
were  flogged  at  one  time  into  drinking, 
clergymen  were  ordered  to  preach 
against  them  in  the  pulpits,  and  pub- 
lications denouncing  the  immorality 
of  the  liquor  trade  wei'e  confiscated.' 

But  our  Scott  Act,  it  has  been  ob- 
jected, is  not  analogous  to  religious 
persecutions,  for,  while  tabooing  the 
retail  sale  of  stimulants,  it  allows  their 
importation,  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption. This  only  modifies  its  in- 
quisitorial nature,  leaving  it  still  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  and  comfort  of 
travellers  and  other  consumers.  Even 
if  it  only  restricted  the  liberties  of  the 
retailers  ('  drunkard-makei's,'  as  tem- 
perance orators  are  fond  of  calling 
them),  it  would  still  be  analogous  to 
the  Five  Mile  and  Conventicle  Acts, 
by  which  the  dominant  church,  re- 
specting the  right  of  poor  dissenters  to 
their  noxious  beliefs,  only  shut  up 
their  meeting-houses  and  fined  and  im- 
prisoned the  pi'omoters  and  dissemina- 
tors of  heresy. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  to 
command  abstinence  by  law  is  not  a 


usurpation  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
a  community,  or,  being  a  usurpation, 
that  it  is  defensible  as  being  the  sole, 
or  most  available,  means  of  dealing 
with  intemperance,  a  gi'eat  objection 
to  such  legislation  remains  in  the  im- 
measurable danger  of  the  precedent. 
The  first  effects  of  the  wholesale  but- 
cheries which  occurred  in  his  youth, 
as  Sallust  makes  Coesar  observe,  were 
beneficent.  Men  whose  unpopularity 
was  deserved,  and  who  were  in  some 
instances  monsters  of  iniquity,  were 
chosen  as  the  earliest  victims  and 
executed,  without  the  pretence  of  a 
trial,  amid  the  exultation  of  the  un- 
thinking crowd.  But  these  suppres- 
sions of  civil  rights  soon  drifted  into 
reigns  of  terror.  So,  if  the  arbitrary 
destruction  of  the  bugbear.  Insobriety, 
(were  it  possible)  would  at  first  over- 
balance the  loss  of  comfort  and  free- 
dom of  moderate  drinkers,  yet  the 
precedent  would  justify  a  like  taboo  of 
luxuries  that  at  present  are  less 
widely  execrated  than  '  rum.'  In 
course  of  time  the  pet  indulgences 
might  be  attacked  of  many  who  now 
are  eager  to  impose  '  the  will  of  the 
people  '  upon  stubborn  minorities  or 
sleepy  majorities. 

For,  the  principle  once  admitted 
that  the  baneful  abuse  of  a  thing 
justifies  the  prohibition,  or  even  the 
arbitrary  restriction  of  its  use,  there 
are  other  things  besides  alcohol  whose 
use  should  be  prohibited  or  arbitrarily 
restricted.  Explosives  produce  num- 
berless evils.  Witness  the  conflagra- 
tions from  tire-works,  the  homicides 
and  accidents  resulting  from  tire-arms, 
the  murderous  explosions  of  gas,  kero- 
sene, dynamite  and  giant-powder, 
which  furnish  the  newspapers  with  so 
many  items.  If  the  usefulness  of  gun- 
powder in  waging  legitimate  warfare 
against  human  enemies  and  noxious 
beasts  is  generally  conceded,  so  is  tha 
medicinal  usefulness  of  stimulants. 
Yet,  at  present,  though  persons  who 
murder  with  firearms  are  pioperly 
punishable  by  law,  and  though  the 
taboo  of  fire-works  in   the  streets  is 
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reasonably  urged  by  some,  no  noisy 
enthusiasts  want  to  prohibit  the  pri- 
vate use  of  explosives,  or  to  fine  and 
imprison  dealers  in  gunpowder.  But 
may  not  new  prohibitionists,  with  new 
allies,  seek  new  fields  of  conquest  *?  Or 
are  temperate  consumers  of  wine  and 
beer  less  entitled  than  sportsmen  to 
the  rights  of  free  men  1 

The  products  called  into  existence 
by  female  vanity  also  involve,  in  the 
aggregate,  deplorable  evils,  direct  and 
indirect.  How  these  compare  in  ex- 
tent with  the  evils  resulting  from 
strong  drink  one  can  only  guess,  for 
both  are  incalculable.  Laces,  silks 
and  satins  (not  to  mention  jewellery) 
divert  an  amount  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal that  could  produce  a  ten-fold  bulk 
of  serviceable  fabrics,  or,  if  applied  to 
raising  and  distributing  cereals,  could 
sensibly  lessen  the  want  and  misery  of 
mankind.  Cosmetics,  as  well  as  more 
substantial  portions  of  some  ladies' 
toilets,  deceive  and  spread  deceit.  The 
rivalry  of  wives  in  dress  and  jewels 
often  leads  husbands  to  gambling, 
drunkenness  and  fraud.  The  love  of 
finery  is  a  fertile  cause  of  prostitution. 
Some  women  take  injurious  drugs  in- 
ternally to  soften  their  complexions  or 
to  brighten  their  eyes ;  some  women 
torture  their  feet  with  tight  or  high- 
heeled  boots ;  some  women  destroy 
their  health,  and  their  children's,  by 
tight  lacing.  Yet  I  trust  the  day 
may  be  far  off  when  a  statute,  enforced 
by  domestic  spies,  will  prescribe  a 
healthy  and  cheap  uniform  for  our 
women  and  forbid  the  sale  of  silks,  or 
satins,  or  jewels,  or  cosmetics. 

There  are  evils  and  excess  connected 
with  eating  candies,  playing  cards, 
dancing,  attending  theatres,  and  races. 
At  present  we  employ  coercion  only 
to  mitigate  or  remove  abuse  in  these 
things,  without  interfering  with  their 
use.  But  if  the  prohibitory  idea 
gains  ground,  some  States  may  strive 
to  sweep  such  pastimes  out  of  exist- 
ence, or  at  least  to  restrict  their  evils 
by  simply  restricting  their  practice. 
To  lessen  the  number  of  malefactors 


in  a  nation  by  decimating  the  whole 
popidation  is  a  simple,  if  not  highly 
intelligent,  plan.  If  pushed  far  enough, 
it  is  bound  to  be  effective,  for  there 
are  peace  and  sinlessness  in  a  solitude. 
This  summary  method  is  not  often  ap- 
plied to  persons  nowadays  ;  but  there 
are  those  who  would  apply  it  to  things 
— who  to  prevent  one  guilty  indul- 
gence would  interdict  a  hundred  inno- 
cent indulgences.  Perhaps  some  Puri- 
tanical counties  would  promptly  forbid 
every  amusement  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph,  if  counties  enjoyed  '  local 
option  '  in  these  things. 

Sad  consequences,  again,  arise  from 
the  unguarded  association  of  the  sexes. 
Like  liquor,  love  is  a  direct  cause  of 
vice  and  an  indirect  cause  of  crime. 
Dishonour,  extravagance,  want,  the 
breaking-up  of  homes,  jealousy,  drunk- 
enness, hatred,  suicide  and  murder, 
often  residt  from  letting  young  men 
and  women  grow  too  intimate.  Yet 
no  one  is  urging  the  legal  restriction 
of  the  tetes-a  tetes  of  bachelors  and 
maidens.  Here  the  legislator  is  not 
intruding  on  the  domains  of  parents, 
of  mentors,  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  Flirta- 
tions, it  is  felt,  ai-e  not  to  be  meddled 
with  by  statute  on  account  of  the  im- 
pure and  ungoverned  passions  of  a 
few.  But  in  another  generation  there 
may  have  been  a  '  revival  '  of  pro- 
priety; modesty  (sham  or  real)  may 
be  the  virtue  of  the  day  ;  the  hosts 
of  coercive  abstainers  may  have  been 
disbanded,  and  noble  armies  of  coer- 
cive prudes  may  be  in  the  field. 

But  is  legal  prohibition  effective  in 
lessenincj  intemperance  ? 

The  statistical  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion! must  leave  to  persons  betterqual- 
ified  to  deal  with  conflicting  figures. 
I  would,  however,  dilfidently  submit 
a  few  propositions  for  their  consider- 
ation :  (1)  In  prohibitory  States  com- 
pilers of  statistics  are  usually  pro- 
nounced prohibitionists.  (2)  Less 
arrests  for  drunkenness  do  not  argue 
less  drunkenness ;  for  prohibitionists 
are  loath  to  enforce  penalties  against 
drunkards,  professing  to  believe  them 
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irresponsiljle  for  their  excess,  and  only 
equally  culpable  with  temperate  drink- 
ers of  stimulants.  (3)  An  apparent 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  liquors  con- 
sumed in  a  prohibitory  state  may  be 
due  only  to  an  increase  in  the  furtive 
manufacture  and  importation  of  spir- 
its. (4)  A  real  decrease  may  be  ef- 
fected, not  in  consequence  of  a  repres- 
sive law,  but  in  sjdte  of  it ;  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  though  flickering 
diminution  of  hard  drinking  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  owing  to  the  social 
jjroscription  of  intemperate  drinkers 
among  the  upper  classes  and  self-re- 
specting people  of  all  classes.  Accord- 
ing to  varying  newspaper  statements, 
the  cost  of  the  liquoi's  consumed  in 
England  in  1880  was  from  $10,000,- 
000  to  $30,000,000  less  than  the  cost 
of  those  consumed  in  1879.  (5)  Again, 
a  real  deci-ease  in  the  consumption 
does  not  pi-ove  a  decrease  in  the  abuse 
of  alcohol.  Under  prohibition,  the 
illicit  trade  falls  largely  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  no  character,  capital 
or  license  to  lose,  and  is  conducted 
without  any  restriction  but  secrecy. 
Besides,  consumers,  chafing  under  a 
law  by  which  they  do  not  feel  morally 
Vjound,  sometimes  drink  in  a  rebellious 
and  defiant  spirit  that  is  conducive  to 
excess.  (6)  Prohibition  enlarges  the 
proportion  which  the  spirituous  liquors 
bear  to  the  malt  liquors  consumed  : 
the  former  are  less  bulky  and  easier 
to  smuggle  in,  to  hide  away,  and  to 
hawk  about — for  I  am  told  that  the 
Scott  Act  has  in  some  places  created 
a  new  industry  for  enterprising  tramps 
who  ply  a  lively  trade  with  the  inex- 
pensive outfit  of  a  bottle  of  spirits  and 
a  glass. 

Moreover,  to  prove  that  prohibition 
lessened  drunkenness  would  by  no 
means  be  to  prove  that  it  conduces  to 
the  moral  or  tnaterial  loelfare  of  a 
State.  A  little  extra  temperance  might 
be  too  dearly  bought.  Falsehood,  fraud 
and  hypocrisy  seem  to  attend  a  pro- 
hibitory movement  as  regularly  as 
pestilence  follows  famine.  Driven  by 
law  or  intolerant  public  sentiment  to 


hide  or  lie  about  one  act  that  he  thinks 
innocent,  a  man  is  likely  to  become 
under-handed  and  deceitful  in  other 
things  also.  While  it  lowers  the  self- 
respect  of  the  class  which  it  forces  to 
drink  with  bolted  doors,  a  prohibitory 
movement  exalts  the  self  righteous- 
ness of  another  class.  Such  a  crusade 
is  apt  to  focus  the  whole  virtuous  in- 
dignation of  its  promoters  ujjon  one  sin 
of  their  neighbour,  pleasantly  blind- 
ing them  to  sundry  sins  of  their  own. 
Some  propagandists  of  the  cause  seek 
to  advance  it  by  misi-ejiresentations, 
on  the  ground,  presumably,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  '  Legal  sua- 
sion '  is  a  euphemLsm  invented  by  them 
to  impose  upon  persons  too  dull  to 
notice  its  incoherency  ;  '  The  Canada 
Temperance  Act '  is  another  of  their 
question-begging  names.  They  call 
any  one  who  diflfers  from  them  a 
champion  of  drunkards  or  something 
equivalent.  They  garble  and  misin- 
terpret secular  and  religious  writings. 
They  claim  to  possess  all  the  virtue 
and  the  public  spirit.  They  over- 
rate their  numbers  to  overawe  timid 
people.  For  example,  in  Colchester 
County.  Nova  Scotia,  immediately 
after  the  election,  somebody  tele- 
gi'aphed  to  a  Halifax  daily  that  '  all 
the  clergy  (in  the  county  town)  worked 
and  voted  for  the  Act ' — a  grossly  ex- 
aggerated statement.  Most  of  the 
clergy  did,  and  certain  of  them  actu- 
ally stood  outside  the  polling-places. 
The  canvass  of  the  soi-disant  temper- 
ance party  had  been  pretty  thorough  ; 
and  several  private  vehicles  were  given 
up  to  carrying  voters  to  the  polls.  On 
the  other  side  there  was,  as  usual,  no 
organization  whatever.  The  result 
was  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
Act,  of  those  who  voted—  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  registered  voters,  however, 
staying  aAvay  from  the  polls.  A  semi- 
religious  local  pa]ier  in  its  next  issue 
inferred  that  most  of  the  anti-prohi- 
bitionists had  voted,  and  that  mosc  of 
the  prohibitionists  had  not  ;  and  that 
a  larger  vote  would  have  shown  a 
'  proportionately  larger '  majority.  The 
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fair  inference  nf  course  is  that  a  'pro- 
portionately '  (if  not  positively)  larger 
part  of  the  non-voting  tliree-fifths  be- 
longed to  the  uncanvassed  than  to  the 
canvassed  party. 

This  presumption  is  supported  by 
a  tabular  statement  now  before  me, 
which  enumerates  the  counties  that 
have  already  voted  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Act,  giving  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  and  against  it,  together  with 
the  number  of  registered  voters,  in 
each  county.  From  this  table,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
where,  with  few  exceptions,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls,  the  Act  was  adopted 
in  every  case,  commonly  by  a  majority 
of  over  ten  to  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  counties 
which  have  voted  on  the  Act  at  the 
present  writing —  Lambton,  Halton, 
Wentworth,  Hamilton,  Stanstead — 
pretty  lai'ge  votes  were  polled,  with 
the  result  that  the  prohibitionists  were 
defeated  in  three,  and  won  by  slim 
majorities  in  two.  In  Hamilton,  where 
a  brisk  agitation  sent  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  voters  to  the  polls,  the  anti- 
prohibitionists  beat  their  opponents 
by  over  eleven  hundred  votes. 

Another  evil  of  pi'diibition — and 
an  evil  that  threatens  tLe  very  exist- 
ence of  society — is  that  it  saps  the  sanc- 
tity and  majesty  of  law.  A  compul- 
sory Temperance  Act  either  is  or  is  not 
properly  enforced.  If  it  is  not,  the 
demoralizing  spectacle  is  displayed  of 
a  law  defied  with  impunity.  If  it  is, 
conviction  under  it  does  not  involve 
the  social  outlawry  or  loss  of  caste 
that  conviction  for  an  undisputed 
crime  happily  continues  to  involve  in 
most  parts  of  our  continent.  '  A  law,' 
says  Mayne,  '  is  a  law  imposing  a  duty^ 
etc.  '  Municipal  law,'  according  to 
Blackstone,  '  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
commanding  what  is  right  and  forbid- 
ding lohat  is  wrong.''  In  the  opinion 
of  at  least  a  large  minority,  sometimes 
of  an  inert  majority,  a  Prohibitory  Act 
lacks  this  essential  element  of  com- 
manding a  duty.,  and  therefore  posses- 


ses no  sanction  but  that  of  force.  The 
breaker  of  such  a  law  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  large  and  intelligent  percentage 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  acting,  rashly 
pei'hKps,  but  not  immorally. 

Wholesale  ])olitical  frauds  at  recent 
elections  in  Maine,  as  well  as  the 
alarming  figures  published  by  Judge 
God. lard  over  his  own  signature  in  the 
Portland  Daily  Press,  seem  to  prove 
that  thirty  years  of  prohibition  have 
not  improved  the  general  morality 
thei-e.  This  is  Judge  Goddard's  table 
of  State  Prison  convicts  in  Maine  in 
the  last  year  of  license,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  prohibition  : — 


1851    1880  Per  c.  of 


Murders 

Manslaughters 

Murderous  assaults . 

Arson,  etc 

Rape 

Attempts  to  rape .  . . 
Felonious  assaults . . 

ilobbery 

Piracy 


Total  of  high  crimes. . 
Other  felonies 


4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

14 
73 


increase. 
425 
400 
153 
105 
800 
500 


67 
200 


Total  of   State  Prison 

Convicts 87      267 


379 


207 


Other  prohibition  years  may  contrast 
less  unfavourably  with  other  ante- 
prohibition  years  ;  but  I  have  seen  no 
figures  adduced  that  neutralize  the 
lesson  of  this  table,  even  if  part  of 
the  increase  in  high  crimes  be  attri- 
butable to  the  growth  of  population 
and  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  State  a  few  years  ago. 
Commenting  on  the  portentous  figures 
given  above,  the  judge  says  :  '  If  mul- 
tiplication of  crime,  and  especially 
murder  and  other  desperate  offences, 
the  rapid  increase  of  divorce  and  the 
spread  of  insanity  and  suicide,  do  not 
indicate  a  decline  in  the  morals  and 
civilization  of  a  State,  the  lessons  of 
history  are  more  than  useless.  I  do 
not  forget  that 

'  The  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office.' 

but  the  principal  figures  are  not  mine. 
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They  are  publisLed  by  sworn  officers 
•of  our  State,  and  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  their  denial  or  suppression.' 
A  correspondent  of  a  local  paper,  from 
•whom  I  copy  the  judge's  figures,  con- 
structs this  dilemma  out  of  them  : 
'  Either  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  has 
trebled  the  sale  of  liquor,  or  rum  is 
not  the  cause  of  so  much  crime  as 
temperance  fanatics  lay  to  its  charge.' 

A  report  made  last  year  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  says  the 
same  correspondent,  states  '  that  rum 
crimes  increased  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent while  the  Prohibitory  Law  was 
in  force,  and  that  since  the  enactment 
of  the  License  Law  the  number  of 
these  crimes  has  steadily  decreased.' 
This  statement  is  supported  by  figures, 
and  seems  to  verify  by  results  the 
opinion  stated  before,  that  repressive 
laws  are  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
use  than  the  abuse  of  stimulants. 

To  these  grave  charges  preferred 
against  prohibition,  may  be  added  that 
it  fosters  hatred  and  malice  among 
neighboui's  and  connections,  and, 
where  it  is  enforced,  begets  and  em- 
ploys an  odious  class  of  spies  and  in- 
formers. It  is  vain  for  extremists  to 
claim  that  these  informers  are  no  less 
needful  and  no  more  despicable  than 
those  who  inform  against  crimes  of 
violence  or  fraud,  which  are  unani- 
mously v'oted  to  be  subversive  of  so- 
ciety. Public  opinion  grades  and 
and  always  will  grade  informers,  as  do 
the  pupils  in  good  schools,  who  approve 
the  boy  that  exposes  a  thieving  school- 
fellow, but  '  Boycott  '  the  boy  who 
'  peaches  '  upon  the  breaker  of  an  ar- 
bitrary rule.  And  arbitrary  rules  are 
more  reasonably  objected  to  by  adults 
than  by  children,  who  must  be  trained 
(and  protected  against  themselves)  on 
a  paternal  system. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  many 
and  diverse  opinions  upon  alcohol  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  have  been  expressed 
by  experts  in  magazines  and  reviews. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  sum  up 
the  evidence  here.  The  efficacy  or 
inefficacy  of  alcohol  in  sustaining  or 


restoring  health  would  be  a  vital  topic 
for  a  writer  who  argued  for  or  against 
the  desirability  of  total  abstinence. 
But  the  question  under  discussion  in 
these  pages  is  whether  abstinence  from 
intoxicants  or  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cation, could,  would,  or  should  be  fur- 
thered by  proldhitory  statutes. 

It  is,  however,  germane  to  my  sub- 
ject to  touch  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  regard  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  stimulants,  for  many  peo[)le  still 
believe  in  enforcing  by  law,  so  far  as 
they  may  think  practicable,  'Christian 
morals  in  a  Christian  state.'  Besides, 
{/"the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  drank 
stimulants,  to  forbid  the  use  of  these 
would  seem  like  a  reflection  upon  the 
founders  of  Christianity.  I  cannot 
myself  understand  how  any  intelligent 
reader  of  the  Bible  can  deny  that  it 
both  denounces  the  abuse  and  allows 
the  use  of  exhilarating  drinks. 

*  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that 
is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those 
that  be  of  heavy  hearts.  Let  him 
drink  and  forget  his  poverty  and  re- 
member his  misery  no  more.'  Prov. 
xxxi.  6-7.  '  And  thou  shalt  bestow 
that  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul 
lusteth  after,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep, 
or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for 
whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth.'  Deut. 
xiv.  26.  '  Drink  no  longer  water,  but 
use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake 
and  thine  often  infirmities.'  I  Tim. 
V.  23.  These  passages  distinctly  per- 
mit, two  of  them  recommend,  drinking 
stimulants  under  certain  conditions. 
And  'wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  man'  is  enumerated  (Ps.  civ.  15) 
among  the  great  and  beneficent  works 
of  God.  '  But  for  one  such  text  there 
are  scores  warning  us  against  immo- 
derate drinking.'  Of  course  there  are: 
no  one  supposes  that  sacred  writers 
thought  the  use  of  wine  meritorious 
or  necessary  to  salvation.  Even  if  it 
were,  it  would  be  a  virtue  that  most 
men  would  practise  spontaneously, 
without  any  exhortation  or  encourage- 
ment. But  excess  in  drinking  is  a 
terrible  vice,  and  a  vice  to  which  in- 
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clination  allures  many  ;  and  therefore 
a  vice  needing  frequent  denunciations, 
warnings  and  entreaties. 

Jesus  certainly  drank  wine.  '  To 
meet  this  fatal  blow  to  the  total  absti- 
nence system/  says  Chancellor  Crosby, 
*  in  the  minds  of  those  who  take  the 
Bible  for  their  guide,  the  advocates  of 
the  cause  have  invented  a  theory  that 
is  magnificent  in  its  daring.  It  is  no 
less  than  the  division  of  the  word 
*'  wine "  by  a  Solomonian  sword,  so 
that  the  good  and  the  bad  shall  each 
have  a  piece  of  it.  Whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  praise,  or  used  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  then  it  is  un- 
fermented  wine.  And  if  you  ask  these 
sages  why  they  so  divide  the  wine — 
on  what  ground  they  base  this  theory 
— they  bravely  answer  that  our  Lord 
could  not  have  drunk  intoxicating 
wine, and  God's  word  never  could  have 
praised  such,  and  thereforetheiv  theory. 
•  *  *  Why  deacons  should  not  be 
given  to  much  wine  ;  why  the  Corin- 
thian communicants  should  become 
drunken  ;  why  the  Apostles  at  Pente- 
cost should  have  been  accused  of  wine- 
drinking  as  the  cause  of  their  strange 
utterances — all  such  trifling  questions 
they  utterly  disdain  to  notice  in  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  their  assertion. 
It  is  a  small  thing  with  them  that  the 
Apostles  never  hint  at  two  kinds  of 
wine,  a  good  unfermented  wine  and  a 
bad  fermented  one,  when  it  would 
have  been  so  very  easy  for  our  Lord 
or  for  Patil  to  have  said,  "  Drink  only 
the  unfermented  wine."  ' 

Is  it  comprehensible,  is  it  credit- 
able, that  Jesus,  if  he  thought  it  wrong 
to  use  stimulating  wine,  should  not  by 
one  explanatory  word  have  prevented 
his  servants,  his  ministers,  his  mar- 
tyrs, during  all  these  centuries,  from 
drinking  stimulating  wines  in  remem- 
brance of  Him,  and  in  fancied  obedi- 
ence to  His  injunction? 

Intolerant  abstainers  do  not  like  the 
omission  of  a  commandment  against 
strong  drink  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is 
giving  ten  sins  the  precedence  over  the 
sin    which   they   have    appointed   the 


king  of  sins.  It  is  putting,  at  all  events, 
ten  commandments  before  their  own 
First  and  Great  Commandment.  To 
account  for  it,  a  Nova  Scotian  divine 
asserted  before  a  large  meeting  that 
drunkenness  was  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Moses  !  And  he  afterwards  traced 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  to  strong 
drink  ! 

'  When  I  believe  Christ  drank  in- 
toxicating wine,  I  shall  cease  to  be- 
lieve in  His  divine  mission,'  said  an- 
other speaker  in  the  same  Province ; 
and  the  same  irreverent  sentiment  has 
been  expressed  in  other  words  and  in 
other  places.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  unbelief  thus  threatened  is 
only  contingent.  If  total  abstinence 
is  the  test  of  a  divine  mission,  why  not 
believe  in  ]\Iohammed  or  in  Buddha, 
each  of  whom  was  a  prohibitionist  ? 

Last  winter  the  New  York  Herald, 
which  sent  a  member  of  its  staff  to 
interview  a  number  of  well-known 
divines  and  Biblical  scholars,  found 
that  they  unanimously  endorsed  the 
views  of  Dr.  Crosby — himself  a  dis- 
tinguished Greek  scholai- — as  to  the 
intoxicating  nature  of  the  Bible  wines. 
Among  the  gentlemen  interviewed 
were  Bev.  Dr.  Potter,  of  Grace  Church ; 
Bev.  Professors  Oliver  and  Buel  of 
the  Episcopal  Seminary,  N.  Y.  ;  Bev, 
Dr.  Shedd  and  President  Hitchcock, 
of  the  Union  ThLological  Seminary. 
The  last-named  gentleman  had  travel- 
ted  extensively  in  the  East.  'All  our 
best  scholars  and  missionaries  residing 
in  Syria,'  said  he,  '  as,  for  instance, 
Bev.  Eli  Smith,  of  Beirut ;  Dr.  Van- 
dyck.  Dr.  T,  Laurie,  and  others,  are 
unanimous  on  this  point — that  the 
Bible  wines  were  fermented.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Jews  do  not  use 
fermented  wines ;  but  Eli  Smith,  in 
1835,  found  they  did  so,  as  the  result 
of  a  personal  visit  to  the  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Spanish  Jews  at  Hebron.  *  *  * 
Dr.  Vandyck,  who  had  then  been  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Syria,  and  who  is  ])robably  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  the  people  than  any  other  foreigner 
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living,  says :  "  There  is  not,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  find  out  never  was,  in  Syria 
anything  like  what  has  been  called 
unfermented  wine. "  ' 

The  pronounced  attitude  of  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  as  a  foe  to  coercion 
and  its  sophistries,  must  have  been 
the  result  of  abnormal  moral  covxrage. 
Chancellor  of  a  University,  ranking 
among  the  highest  of  his  contempora- 
ries as  a  speaker,  a  scholar,  a  divine,  a 
Christian,  what  present  gain  had  he  to 
hope  for  ?  He  has  experienced  what  he 
probably  expected — misi-epresentation 
of  his  words  and  motives,  abuse  from 
*  temperance '  platforms,  denunciation 
from  rural  pulpits,  the  dropping  away 
of  biassed  friends.  But  his  bold  stand 
has  already  done  much  good  and  will 
do  more.  It  is  hurrying  on  the  day 
when  the  intemperance  of  the  grand 
reaction  against  intemperance  shall 
have  exhausted  itself ;  when  the  clap- 
trap and  shams  and  usurpations  and 
intolerance  of  the  coercionists  shall  no 
longer  disquiet  the  community  ;  and 
when  all  real  friends  of  temperance 
shall  vvork  harmoniously  to  minimize 
drunkenness  by  proper  means. 

'  And  what  are  these  means  ?  ' 
Thovigh  the  aim  of  this  article  is  to 
criticize  rather  than  to  suggest,  to  ex- 
pose what  the  writer  believes  a  false 
system  i-ather  than  to  formulate  a  true 
system,  yet  it  may  be  expedient,  even 
here,  to  make  a  rapid  answer  to  so 
veiy  probable  an  inquiry.  The  warn- 
ings, the  prayers,  the  example  of  kins- 
folk and  friends  ;  education,  religion, 
literature,  lectures,  everything  that 
goes  to  from  a  healthy  public  opinion  ; 
contempt,  and  social  outlawry  for  ex- 
cess. Legislation,  too,  should  aid 
(within  its  rightful  domains)  by  en- 
acting some  system  of  forfeitable  li- 
cense and  punishing  adulterators  of 
liquors,  drunken  men,  and  those  who 
knowingly  sell  to  drunken  men,  to 
youths,  or  to  '  habitual  drunkards. ' 
What  places  a  man  in  the  last  class 
would  of  course  be  defined  by  the 
statute  restricting  his  civil  rights. 
Probably  such  a  statute  could  only  be 


made  effective  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  but  there,  supported  by  the 
consensus  of  respectable  people,  its 
penalties  could  be  much  more  easily 
enforced  than  the  undiscriminating 
penalties  of  the  Scott  Act. 

The  open  hostility  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Crosby  and  Dr.  Almon  is  also 
forcing  the  propagandists  of  prohibi- 
tion to  abandon  the  argunientxmi  ad 
ifjnorantiam  that  worked  so  well  in 
rural  districts — that  their  party  com- 
prises all  the  virtue  and  respectability 
and  brains  on  the  continent.  My 
own  experience  and  inquiries  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  convince 
me  that  a  vast  majority  of  intelligent 
people  in  both  countries  have  always 
been  averse  to  compulsory  temperance, 
though  nearly  all  of  them  remain  in- 
active from  want  of  boldness  or  of 
zeal.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a 
Prohibitory  Act  has  never  been  passed, 
except  to  be  repealed  (as  in  Boston), 
in  any  centre  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence. Indeed,  I  might  go  further 
and  say,  that  most  of  the  best  and 
brightest  men  in  Christendom  have 
used  and  do  use  intoxicating  drinks. 
Such  an  opinion,  of  course,  can  only 
be  formed  by  generalizing  from  a  lim- 
ited number  of  instances,  which  how- 
ever are  far  too  many  to  enumerate. 
I  cannot  recall  half  a  dozen  names  of 
the  first  or  second  rank  in  our  litei-a- 
ture  who  were  total  abstainei-s.  Shake- 
speare himself,  as  Horace  observed  of 
Homer,  '  may  fairly  be  inferx'ed  to 
have  liked  wine  from  his  praises  of 
it.'  The  great  bulk  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Catholic  clergy  everywhere  drink 
in  moderation.  So  do  most  clergymen 
of  other  denominations  in  continental 
Europe ;  and  so  they  did  in  past  gen- 
erations in  Anglo-Saxon  states  also,  if 
they  do  not  do  so  still. 

The  passing  of  a  Prohibitory  Act 
does  not  even  prove  that  most  of  the 
populace  believe  in  it.  Even  the  im- 
mense majorities  recorded  in  favour  of 
the  Scott  Act  in  the  Mai'itime  Pro- 
vinces by  no  naeans  demonstrates  the 
larger  part  of  the  electors  there  to  be 
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in  favour  of  prohibition.  A  small, 
but  oi'ganized  and  energetic,  minority 
succeeded  in  putting  down  all  signs  of 
dissatisfaction  with  their  tyranny  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
hardly  an  hyperbole  to  say  that  the 
'  temperance  '  propaganda  has  organ- 
ized a  little  reign  of  terror  in  these 
provinces.  Opposition  is  crushed  down, 
not  by  the  guillotine,  but  by  slander 
and  by  threats  of  losing  custom  or 
political  support  or  status  in  one's 
church  or  community.  The  word  pro- 
hibition is  rarely  used ;  but  ignorant 
people  are  told  that  to  object  to  a 
'  tempei-ance  '  Act  is  to  fight  against 
God.  The  manhood  and  independence 
of  too  many  yield  to  a  continuous 
pressure.  Men  sign  the  preliminary 
petition  and  perhaps  vote  for  the 
Act,  who  speak  against  it  to  trusted 
friends.  Men,  with  the  smell  of  liquor 
on  their  breath,  speak  out  in  favour  of 
the  Act,  feeling  that  it  will  not  prac- 
tically inconvenience  them  (fQi'  they 
have  already  learned  to  do  their  drink- 
ing furtively),  and  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  contend  for  a  principle  !  In 
all  the  Maritime  counties  which  have 
adopted  the  Act,  nevertheless,  less 
than  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
gistered voters  voted  in  its  favour. 
Even  if  none  of  those  who  formed 
this  percentage  voted  in  performance 
of  involuntary  promises,  it  is  far  fi'om 
certain  that  the  unpolled  voters  include 
enough  coercionists  to  make  up,  in  all, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tax-payers.  '  To 
say  that  they  (an  oi'ganized  minority) 
defeated  the  others,'  remarked  Senator 
Almon,  '  is  to  say  that  soldiers  will 
beat  militia.' 

The  intellectual  and  material  tri- 
*  umphs  of  England  in  the  Elizabethan 
era,  before  the  introduction  of  tea  and 
coflTee,  the  long  ascendency  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  decadence  and 
degradation  of  the  Turks,  and  other 
historical  phenomena,  seem  to  prove 
that  other  vices  may  sap  manhood  and 
morals  and  prosperity  more  fatally 
than  intemperance,  and  that  intemper- 


ance is  generally  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  population  of  drinking 
countries. 

From  the  comparative  rareness  of 
intoxication  in  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Germany,  we  may  infer  that  to 
allow  the  free  use  of  mild  stimulants 
and  foster  a  healthy  contempt  for  f-x- 
cesf5,  would  be  more  eflfective  in  fur- 
thering temperance,  than  to  pfilliate 
di'unkenness  and  try  to  stamp  out 
moderate  drinking.  The  Almon  a- 
mendment  recognises  this.  Its  mover 
has  proposed  to  exempt  malt  liquors 
and  light  wines  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Scott  Act.  In  his  speech  he 
invited  union,  which  prohibitionists 
repel,  '  in  endeavouring  to  piit  down 
drunkenness.'  His  amendment  is. 
perhaps,  as  fair  and  wise  a  compro- 
mise as  could  be  made  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling.  It  will  come 
before  the  House  at  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  representatives  will  face  their 
responsibilities  and  settle  this  vexed 
question,  considering  their  political 
future  more'  than  their  political  pre- 
sent, and  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  more  than  either. 

'  If  your  Alliance,'  said  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto  last  winter,  in  reply 
to  a  communication  from  the  Domin- 
ion Temperance  Alliance,  '  put  forth 
all  its  enei-gies  to  combat  the  illicit 
selling  of  liquor,  you  would  do  far 
more  good,  and  I  would  be  with  you 
heart  and  soul.  You  are  like  the  phy- 
sicians who  pretend  to  cure  ugly  sores 
by  covering  them  with  plasters,  but 
these  sores  are  there,  and  they  will 
break  out  in  other  places.  Work  to 
discourage  in  every  possible  way  the 
hard  liquor  business,  and  to  put  the 
smallest  tax  on  beer  and  light  wines, 
so  that  our  Canada  may  be  like  France 
and  Italy,  with  very  few  drunkards. 
We  must  legislate  for  society  as  we 
find  it,  and  unfortunately  we  must  not 
legislate  for  the  greater  good,  but  for 
the  least  evil.' 
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A  TALE. 


BY   THOMAS    H.     FARNHAM. 


HOW  sweetly  shines  the  moon  afar 
On  Lomond's  waves  of  silvery  light  ; 
How  Ijeauteous  beams  the  evening  star, 
'Midst  all  the  radiant  orbs  of  night  ! 

And  oft  has  Cynthia,  pure  and  bright, 
On  Manfred's  towers  of  ivied  stone — 

Chaste  goddess  of  the  starry  night — 
In  melancholy  glory  shone. 

And  oft  at  midnight's  silent  hour, 

'Neath  dark  Glenalvon's  sombre  shade. 

Hath  viewed  her  chiefs  of  martial  power. 
In  gleaming  casques  and  mail  arrayed. 

But  moons  on  moons  have  rolled  away, 
And  circling  years  on  years,  since  last 

Her  warrior  chiefs,  in  grim  array. 

Forth  from  her  walls  to  battle  passed. 

Glenalvon's  but  a  shapeless  pile, 

And  nought  of  former  pomp  remains, 

O'er  ruined  wall,  and  arch,  and  aisle. 
Wild  nature's  desolation  reigns. 

Kg  sound  arises  on  the  breeze  ; 

Save  when  at  times  the  night  gust  shrill 
Eaves  fiercely  through  the  forest  trees. 

There  all  is  silent,  all  is  still. 

But  who  was  last  of  Manfred's  race. 
What  name  on  yonder  stone  is  read, 

Where  time's  decay  will  soon  efface 

The  few  short  lines  that  mourn  the  dead  ? 

That  tomb  contains  a  hero's  dust  ; 

Though  'twas  not  here  the  chieftain  died ; 
Pierced  by  a  dagc;er's  fatal  thrust. 

He  fell  upon  the  mountain  side. 

And  Manfred  loved  hi.s  darling  child  ; 

Well  worthy  he  a  father's  care, 
For  Oman's  soul  was  soft  and  mild. 

And  gracious  was  his  mien,  and  fair. 

By  those  mild  eyes  !  angelic  hue. 

Which  caught  their  tint   from  Heaven 
above  ; 

By  tliat  soft,  pensive  gaze  you  knew 
His  every  thought  partook  of  love. 


T^T)ile  mild  was  Oman's  mien  and  air. 
And  soft  his  pensive  ej'e  and  bright, 

His  brother  Osric's  flowing  hair 
Partook  the  sabler  hue  of  night. 

And  dark  his  eye,  in  it  there  shone 

The  lightning  of  a  fiery  soul ; 
And  by  his  restive  glance  'twas  known 

His  spirit  ill  could  brook  control. 

Slender  and  graceful  was  his  form, 
And  noble  his  commanding  brow, 

Yet  fiercer  than  the  rising  storm. 

When  marred  by  passion's  fiery  glow. 

From  morn  till  evening's  shades  prevail, 
Fearless  they  clomb  the  mountain's  side, 

Or  roved  through  Granta's  dusky  vale, 
Or  gaily  stemmed  the  surging  tide. 

And  both  were  brave,  they  oft  had  tried 
Their  might  amid  the  battle's  strife. 

Where  thickest  flowed  the  crimson  tide 
From  those  who  gave  it  with  their  life. 

And  Manfred's  breast  was  wont  to  swell, 
With  all  a  lovmg  father's  joy. 

As  oft  his  eye  would  fondly  dwell 
With  pride  upon  each  darling  boj'. 

And  Oman's  breast  had  early  felt 
The  kindling  of  the  flame  divine, 

For  he  in  daj^s  of  youth  had  knelt 
A  votary  at  love's  holy  shrine. 

The  chieftain  Ulric's  gentle  childj 

Was  she  who  claime<'  his  bosom's  care, 

And  long  his  heart  had  been  beguiled 
By  Mona,  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Soft  was  her  gaze,  no  wild  gazelle 
E'er  had  an  eye  more  darkly  bright  ; 

And  oft  on  hers  would  Oman's  dwell. 
With  all  a  lover's  fond  delight. 

Throughout  the  livelong  hours  of  da}', 
They  oft,  with  her  dear  hand  in  his. 

Through  many  a  fiowery  vale  would  stray, 
In  silent  eloquence  of  bliss. 
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And  oft  by  Esk's  soft  flowing  stream 
He  roved  at  eve  with  Ulriu's  child, 

And  there  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
Was  many  an  hour  with  love  beguiled. 

And  oft  upon  the  rising  gale, 

Or  to  the  evening's  gentle  breeze, 

They  spread  aloft  the  snow  white  sail, 
And  danced  in  gladness  o'er  the  seas. 

And  now  arrives  the  longed  for  hour. 

When  he  shall  claim  his  beauteous  bride  ; 

And  chiefs  of  high  renown  and  power. 
Throng  to  the  f^te  from  far  and  wide. 

Ulric's  halls  are  sparkling  bright. 
For  warriors  brave,  and  maiilens  fair, 

To  hail  our  hero's  nuptial  night. 

With  mirth  and  music  mingle  there. 

How  sweetly  sounds  the  soft  refrain. 
The  clear  notes  of  the  dulcet  song  ; 

How  softly  swells  the  choral  stT-ain, 
Borne  gently  on  the  air  along. 

The  guests  have  come,  the  lamps  are  bright, 
Yet  what  can  Oman's  footsteps  stay  ? 

'Tis  strange  upon  his  bridal  night, 
The  chieftain  should  so  long  delay. 

And  Manfred's  brow  with  care's  o'ercast, 
And  sadly  anxious  seems  his  eye, 

For  hour  on  hour  now  hath  passed, 
'Mid  mirth  and  revel  quickly  by. 

And  oft  doth  Mona's  bosom  heave, 
And  oft  her  eye  lets  fall  a  tear  ; 

Can  she  her  lover  false  believe. 

Else  how  account  his  absence  here  ? 

And  all  around  is  gathering  gloom, 
From  wonder  to  alarm  it  grew, 

*  Tis  strange  what  can  detain  the  groom,' 
From  mouth  to  mouth  the  whisper  flew. 

'  We  wandered  forth  at  early  morn ' 
Said  Osric,    '  on  our  steeds  to  chase 

The  fallow  deer,  with  hound  and  horn, 
But  soon  I  wearied  in  the  race, 

•'  And  homeward  turned,  while  Oman  still. 
With  horse  and  hound  pursued  his  way, 

And  on  my  ear  his  bugle  shrill, 

With  shout  and  bark  soon  died  away. 

'  Tis  all  I  know.'    '  Let  search  be  made,' 
Cried  Manfred,  'o'er  the  hills  around. 

Through  every  vale  and  mountain  glade, 
Nor  cease  until  mj^  child  be  found, 

'  'Tis  misery  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Far  better,  far,  the  worst  to  know, 

Whether  my  boy's  alive  and  well. 
Or  if  in  death  he  lieth  low.' 


The  revel  ceased,  the  feast  is  o'er, 
Each  to  his  barb  doth  quick  repair. 

Where  all  was  joy  and  mirth  before, 
Now  all  is  wild  confusion  there. 

Through  the  long  hours  of  that  sad  night, 
On  swiftest  steeds  they  each  explore 

Each  vale  and  glen,  and  mountain  height, 
And  where  the  billows  ceaseless  roar. 

Again,  upon  the  following  day, 
The  search  for  Oman  is  begun  ; 

Exploring  many  a  devious  way, 
From  early  morn  till  set  of  sun. 

But  not  upon  the  mountain  green. 
Nor  yet  upon  the  pebbly  shore. 

Was  there  the  slightest  vestige  seen. 
To  tell  that  Oman  had  passed  o'er. 

Daj's,    weeks,  and   months   have  quickly 
fljwn, 

And  fruitless  is  their  search,  and  vain. 
His  fate  none  heard,  '  tis  only  known 

He  came  not  from  that  hour  again. 

And  woe  old  Manfred's  breast  assails, 
Nought  can  afford  the  least  relief, 

His  hapless  lot  the  chief  bewails. 
By  day  and  night  in  hopeless  grief. 

'  Oh  !  gi-ant ! '  exclaimed  the  frantic  sire 
'  That  Oman  yet  may  bless  my  sight, 

Thou  God  of  heaven  !  ere  I  expire, 
And  sink  to  shales  of  endless  night ! ' 

And  Mona  on  her  knees  oft  falls. 

And  breathes  to  God  a  patient  prayer. 

And  frantic,  oft  on  heaven  she  calls, 
In  agon  J'  of  wild  despair. 

Whate'er  the  chieftain  did  betide, 
Nor  o'er  the  sea,  nor  from  the  plain. 

Nor  down  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 
Came  Oman  from  that  hour  again. 

A  tedious  year  hath  now  gone  by, 
And  j^et  from  Oman  came  no  word. 

And  Manfred  still  will  heave  the  sigh. 
Whene'er  that  magic  name  is  heard. 

And  what  of  Osric  ?  he  alone 
Of  all  it  seemed  did  not  repine  ; 

At  least  his  sorrow  was  not  shewn. 
If  such  he  felt,  by  outward  sign. 

Perchance  'twas  love  that  filled  his  breast, 
And  claimed  his  bosom's  every  care  ; 

For  Mona  youth  and  grace  possessed. 
And  her  sweet  face  was  wondrous  fair. 

Yes,  soon  with  words  of  burning  love, 
The  chieftain  knelt  at  INIoua's  feet  ; 

Who  callous  to  such  charms  could  prove. 
Or  who  resist  a  face  so  sweet  ? 
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And  maiden's  grief  is  quickly  past, 

And  soon  those  streaming  eyes  are  dry, 

And  once  loved  memories,  should  they  last, 
Are  soon  recalled  with  scarce  a  sigh. 

And  soon  that  heart,  wherein  once  reigned 
A  love  whose  memory  should  be  dear — 

Yes,  soon  that  treacherous  heart  wasgained, 
For  Mona  lent  a  willing  ear. 

And  Osric  to  his  father  went, 

And  prayed  upon  his  bended  knee. 

That  he  would  give  him  his  consent, 
That  she  his  wedded  wife  might  be. 

If  one  year  more,  the  sire  replied, 

Should  pass  and  Oman  still  come  not, 

That  then  should  ^lona  be  his  bride, 
And  he  would  bless  their  happy  lot. 

How  tediously  the  weeks  went  past. 
How  slowly  rolled  the  moons  away. 

Until  the  year  was  o'er  at  last. 
And  came  the  long-expected  day. 

Fair  and  as  rosy  as  the  morn, 

What   more   could    Mona's  charms   en- 
hance ? 
What  beauteous  smiles  her  lips  adorn, 

Her  eyes  look  love  in  every  glance. 

And  well  may  Osric  gaze  with  pride 
On  her  of  all  these  charms  possessed   ; 

Well  may  he  deem,  with  such  a  bride, 
His  future  lot  is  surely  blessed. 

And  Ulric's  halls  are  sparkling  bright. 
And  warriors  brave  and  maidens  fair, 

To  hail  the  chieftain's  nuptial  night. 
With  mirth  and  music  miugle  there. 

How  sweetly  sounds  the  soft  refrain. 
The  clear  notes  of  the  dulcet  song, 

How  softly  swells  the  choral  strain. 
Borne  gently  on  the  air  along  ! 

But  there  is  one  amidst  the  throng 
Of  warriors  brave  and  maidens  fair. 

Who  glides  with  noiseless  step  along  ; 
Of  lofty  form  and  haughty  air. 

The  tight-drawn  casque  his  face  conceals 
From  those  who  would  his  features  scan, 

And  nought  in  garb  or  mien  reveals 
The  bearing  of  that  sombre  man. 

His  graceful  plume  of  crimson  dye. 
Waves  proudly  on  the  midnight  air  ; 

On  him  is  fixed  each  wondering  eye. 
For  none  can  tell  how  came  he  there. 

Still  is  each  voice,  and  hushed  each  song  ; 

The  pibroch  plays  its  merriest  strain. 
While  moves  with  measured  step  along. 

In  stately  pomp  the  bridal  train. 


And  now  before  the  altar  stands 

Osric  with  Mona  by  his  side  ; 
And  now  the    priest  hath   clasped    their 
hands. 

And  soon  will  they  be  groom  and  bride. 

And  Mona's  eyes  have  sought  the  ground, 
While  the  low  veil  her  blushes  hid  ; 

When,  through  the  silence  reigning  round. 
These  words  resounded,  '  I  forbid  ! ' 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  the  tone 
Of  that  strange  voice,  perchance  a  look. 

Which  Manfred  long  before  had  known. 
That  from  his  cheeks  the  colour  took. 

And  his  whole  frame  with  terror  shook. 
And  gave  his  face  an  air  so  dread. 

That  its  wild  aspect  then  partook 
Less  of  the  living  than  the  dead. 

*  And  who  art  thou,  that  thou  dost  dare 
Thus  to  intrude  thy  presence  here  ; 

And  why  dost  thou  this  mystery  wear. 
Is  it  thy  humour,  or  from  fear  ? ' 

So  Osric  spoke,  and  as  he  said, 

Quick  from  its  sheath  his  sword  he  drew, 

And  on  the  stranger  tall  and  dread, 
A  look  of  deadly  fury  threw. 

Slowly  the  stranger's  casque  was  raised, 
What  sight  the  shuddering  crowd  appals  ? 

And  Manfred  but  a  moment  gazed. 
Then  senseless  to  the  floor  he  falls . 

Fierce  flashed  his  eye,  but  no  reply 
Was  heard  from  out  his  lips  to  come. 

While  silence  reigned  and  all  remained. 
With  fear  and  consternation  dumb. 


And  wild  was  the  glare  of  Osric's  stare, 
And  livid  the  hue  of  his  ghastly  face. 

Thick  comes  his  breath  while  the  dews  of 
death 
Adown  his  cheeks  each  other  chase. 

'  I  claim  this  maid,'  the  stranger  said, 
'  As  absent  Oman's  lawful  bride, 

And  her  I'll  bear  to  the  chieftain  where. 
He  awaits  her  on  the  mountain  side. 

'  Through  the  long  still  night,  by  the  pale 
moon's  light. 
With  him  shell  chase  the  bounding  deer, 
Or  glide  on  the  stream,  where  the  bright 
stars  gleam, 
With  naught  but  the  glow-worm  near. 

'And  when  through  the  sky  the  black  clouds 

fly, 

And  flash  on  flash  does  quick  pursue. 
On  a  coal  black  steed  of  the  swiftest  speed. 
With  him   she  shall   lead  the  phantom 
crew. 
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'  Forno  mortal  •nnght  will  she  wed  to-night, 

No  lover  of  human  mould, 
But  one  who  hath  lain,  in  cold  blood  slain. 

On  the  mountain  dank  and  cold. 

*  For  one  of  the  dead,  T  trow  she'll  wed — 

Eternal  shall  be  the  band — 
To  his  grave  who  went,  thereunto  sent. 

By  a  brother's  red  right  hand.' 

High  towered  his  plume  'mid  the  deepen- 
ing gloom. 

And  tall  his  form  terrific  grew  ; 
His  arms  around  the  maiden  he  wound. 

And  faded  like  mist  upon  the  view. 

And  Manfred's  eyes  have  closed  in  death. 
And  soon  will  Osric  breathe  his  last. 

Glazed  is  his  eye,  with  every  breath. 
His  vital  tide  is  ebbing  fast. 

Yes,  low  the  gasping  murderer  lies, 
By  that  dark  guilty  thought  oppressed, 

Which  the  soft  light  of  Mona's  eyes 
Had  raised  within  his  envious  breast. 

'Twas  passing  strange  how  that  mild  gaze, 
Wherein  such  wondrous  love  did  dwell. 

Should  such  conflicting  passions  raise. 
And  urge  him  to  that  deed  of  hell. 

And  who  the  stranger  was,  or  where 
He  tied  that  night,  or  whence  he  came, 

There's  none  can  tell,  though  some  declare 
That  Oman's  form  was  much  the  same. 

And  others  say  that  late  that  night, 
A  stranger  chief  was  seen  to  ride 

A  coal-black  steed  in  furious  Hight, 
Full  down  the  mountain's  craggy  side  ; 

And  just  before  the  break  of  day. 
As  waning  Cynthia's  light  gave  o'er, 


Back  to  the  hills  he  sped  his  way. 
With  flight  as  hurried  as  before. 

And  some  affirm  that,  furthermore, 
In  his  embj-ace  full  tightly  clasped, 

The  stranger  chief  a  maiden  bore. 
As  he  swept  by  them  like  the  blast. 


Such  is  the  tale,  'twas  all  they  knew. 
But  years  long  after  there  was  found. 

Where  the  dark  shade  trees  thickest  grew, 
A  skeleton  beneath  the  ground. 

And  there  in  that  sequestered  dell. 

They  reared  a  stone  to  mark  the  place, 

Where  years  before  the  victim  feJ4 
The  pride  of  Manfred's  warrior  race. 

The  melancholy  Queen  of  Night 
Is  rising  from  the  watery  main. 

And  in  her  courts  bej dwelled  bright 
Will  soon  assert  her  silent  reign. 

And  as  she  slowly  climbs  the  slcies, 
And  gleams  in  Lomond's  silvery  wave. 

She  sweetly  smiles  where  Oman  lies. 
And  frowns  upon  a  murderer's  grave. 

Far  from  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
And  not  beneath  his  native  sky. 

His  clay  returns  to  kindred  earth. 
His  last  remains  uuhonoured  lie. 

In  some  deserted  spot  he  sleeps, 

Horrid  with  shades  of  deepest  gloom, 

Where  the  dread  deadly  night-shade  weeps 
Its  poisoned  tears  upon  his  tomb. 

For  him  no  storied  urn  there  stands, 
No  bard  his  virtues  shall  extol. 

For  kindred  blood  hath  stained  his  hands, 
The  curse  of  Cain  is  on  his  souL 
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THE  la^i  generation  of  English 
colonists  in  Canada  has  almost 
passed  away.  One  by  one  they  are  tak- 
ing their  places  '  in  the  silent  cbam- 
"bers.'  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  them ;  they  were  generally  of  the 
earth  earthy.     A  few  of  them,  like 


Howe  and  Draper,  had  some  imagi- 
nation but  nothing  approaching  to 
genius.  The  height  of  the  ambition 
of  the  best  of  them  was  reached  when 
they  received  a  smile  from  the  Co- 
lonial Under-Secretary  in  Downing 
Street,    or   an    invitation   to    dinner 
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from  an  English  nobleman  when  they 
paid  their  periodical  visit  to  Canosa. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected.  The 
environment  is  the  great  modeller  of 
men  as  well  as  of  animals,  and  what 
good  could  come  out  of  a  small  pro- 
vincial colony  or  the  province  of  a 
colony  ? 

There  is  no  Canadian  history  pre- 
vious to  1867,  and  very  little  sincu 
worth  reading.  Pi-evious  to  that  date, 
if  there  was  any  one  among  the  colo- 
nists worthy  of  respect  he  was  made  so 
by  the  animating  principle  of  British 
national  life.  Since  the  decay  of  that 
principle,  nothing,  as  yet,  has  been 
found  as  a  substitute.  Canadian 
national  sentiment  is  despised,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  descendants  of 
the  old  colonists  have  lost  in  manli- 
ness and  moral  courage. 

Amid  this  rather  barren  condition, 
however,  there  are  some  redeeming 
cii'cumstances.  All  the  old  stock  is  not 
quite  gone.  An  old  veteran  here  and 
there  survives,  still  animated  by  Bri- 
tish pluck,  and  ready  as  ever  to  break 
a  feeble  lance  in  defence  of  the  old  su- 
perstitions. They  are  generally  of  the 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald  type — hard, 
narrow  and  practical.  They  never  'saw 
any  visions  or  dreamed  dreams,'  and 
would  probably  laugh  heartily  at  any 
one  who  did.  Here,  in  Canada,  they  af- 
fect British  citizenship,  and  talk  about 
'  our  army  '  at  the  Cape,  or  about 
what  'our  fellows'  in  Afghanistan  have 
done.  In  the  old  time  they  were 
keejHng  country  stores  in  backwood 
villages,  but  now  they  sport  a  coat-of- 
arms  and  talk  about  going  '  home.' 
The  politicians  of  this  class  came  to 
Canada  in  the  old  Pre-responsible 
Government  times,  became  patriots 
and  Liberals,  edited  Liberal  newspa- 
pers, talked  '  treason,'  as  the  '  Family 
Compact '  called  it ;  became  members 
of  Parliament  and  great  men  in  the 
land.  But,  alas,  they  worked  that 
others  might  enjoy  power.  TheRolphs, 
Mackenzies,  Pyersons,  Gourlays  and 
Browns  sowed  the  seed,  and  the 
Tories  have  been    enjoying  the  har- 


vests for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Every  one  of  them  was  hide-boimd. 
They  got  into  a  rut,  and  were  unable 
to  get  out  of  it.  Other  men  would 
march  with  the  times,  but  not  they. 
Other  men  might  '  betray  them  '  and 
go  in  for  progress  and  jiopular  mea- 
sures, but  they  would  faithfully  stick 
to  their  ignorance  and  their  '  princi- 
ples,' and  be  statesmen  of  the  purest 
and  best  kind.  Political  principles 
and  statesmen  in  a  country  governed 
by  an  Under-Secretary  in  Downing 
Street !  ! ! 

But  there  was  one  among  the  lot  not 
quite  so  obtuse  as  the  rest.  He  knew 
the  value  of  a  colony.  After  the 
necessary  amount  of  agitation  and 
'  treason '  in  the  Examiner,  and  upon 
being  called  rebel  and  revolutionist, 
Francis  Hincks  was  elected  for  a 
western  constituency,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  position  he  had 
considerable  inlluence  in  the  giving 
out  of  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway. 
Peto,  Betts  k  Co.,  the  great  English 
contractors,  obtained  large  contracts  on 
the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Francis  Hincks 
became  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands. From  this  position  he  was 
promoted  to  a  similar  one  from 
which  he  was  summarily  and  perma- 
nently removed  for  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  conduct  in  dismissing  the 
Chief-Justice.  As  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  Govei'norship,  he 
was  awarded  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  a  title,  and,  receiv- 
ing this  pension,  he  became  a  Minis- 
ter in  Canada,  where  delicate  ques- 
tions were  being  settled  between  the 
two  Governments,  and  this  man,  who- 
was  called  rebel  and  revolutionist,  and 
hounded  down  by  the  'Family  Com- 
pact' as  everything  that  was  bad,  is 
now  in  Canada  threatening  Canadians 
and  accusing  them  of  attempts  at 
revolution  when  they  speak  of  the 
future  of  their  country. 

Having  now  cleared  the  way  a 
little,  let  us  see  what  argument  is  in 
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the  paper  in  the  Canadian  Monthly 
fox'  October,  which  professes  to  be 
an  answer  to  the  articles  of  the  writer 
in  the  numbers  for  June  and  August. 
In  the  latter  papers  the  writer  brings 
some  gi-ave  charges  against  the  Cana- 
dian Colonial  system.  It  is  asserted 
in  them  that  we  are  governed  by  laws 
and  treaties  in  the  making  of  which 
we  have  neither  hand,  act  nor  repre- 
sentation ;  that  by  our  position  we  are 
liable  to  great  risks  and  dangers  with- 
out any  compensating  advantage  ; 
that  all  the  laws  passed  in  this  country 
by  our  own  Parliament  are  liable  to 
veto  in  a  foreign  country,  three  thou- 
sand miles  away,  by  subordinate  otii- 
cials,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are 
passed,  and  that  this  political  condi- 
tion has  prevented  the  material  flow 
of  emigration  to  Canada  from  Eu- 
rope, and  has  reduced  the  Canadian 
people  to  a  political  grade  one  remove 
from  that  of  the  coolie.  Now  what  an- 
swer is  given  by  Sir  Francis  Hincks 
to  these  charges  1  None  at  all.  We 
are  treated  to  a  discussion  of  a  very 
unimportant  personage,  '  Mr.  William 
Norris,'  and  his  opinions  in  1875  and 
now,  and  a  dissertation  on  knight- 
hood. What  has  Mr.  William  Norris 
and  his  opinions  to  do  with  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  above  charges  1  If 
they  were  at  all  relevant  topics,  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  pamphlet  published  by  the 
writer  in  1875,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Canadian  Question,'  will  see 
that  the  opinions  he  held  then  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  those  beholds 
now.  The  writer  then  advocated  the 
independence  of  Canada,  under  the 
protection  of  England.  He  does  so 
still ;  not  alone  for  the  .safety  of  the 
infant  State,  but  as  a  means  of  satis- 
fying those  Canadians  who  will  have 
some  kind  of  British  connection.  Sir 
Francis  ridicules  the  idea  of  England 
extending  such  protection  to  Canada, 
but  gives  no  reason  why  she  should 
not,  except  that  the  writer  has  used 
some  expressions  which,  in  his  opinion, 


are  derogatory  to  England.  This  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  Sir  Francis 
has  made  such  a  careful  study  of  the 
pamphlet  in  question.  It  is  there 
specifically  set  out  that  the  extending 
of  such  a  protectorate  is  not  a  matter 
of  liking  at  all,  but  one  of  necessity. 
If  such  a  protectox'ate  were  not  ex- 
tended to  an  independent  Canada 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  ab- 
sorption by  the  United  States.  If  the 
United  States  is  now  an  over-match 
for  England  in  commerce,  as  admitted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  what  would  the 
States  be  with  Canada  united  to  them? 

One  would  imagine,  from  what  colo- 
nists say,  that  this  view  of  protection 
is  a  new  one  :  it  is  old  and  common  in 
Europe.  The  allied  nations  made 
Greece  independent,  and  guaranteed 
that  independance.  England,  alone, 
guarantees  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium. Egypt  is  under  the  protection 
of  England  and  France,  and,  at  the 
late  Treaty  of  Berlin,  England  guar- 
anteed the  independence  of  Turkey. 
Again,  Bulgaria's  independence isguar- 
anteed  by  Russia.  The  latest  instance 
of  the  kind,  however,  is  the  most  per- 
tinent to  the  present  argument.  Sir 
Francis  says  that  England  would  not 
guarantee  the  independence  of  Canada 
because  some  of  her  inhabitants  may 
be  hostile  to  her.  But  how  is  it  that 
she  has  taken  the  Transvaal  under  hei* 
protection,  and  guaranteed  its  inde- 
pendence, under  a  President?  There  is 
no  danger  of  Canadians  coming  into 
armed  collision  with  Englishmen  and 
beating  them,  as  the  Boers  did  ;  yet 
surely  if  she  guarantees  the  independ- 
ence of  a  Republic  of  Dutch  Boers 
she  would  also  guarantee  the  existence 
of  a  Canadian  Republic. 

But  the  critic's  memory  is  also  de- 
fective. He  forgets  that  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  received  his  chief  titles 
after  the  Washington  surrender,  and 
although  this  treaty  shows  the  evils  of 
colonialism  even  more  than  the  Ash- 
burton  and  that  respecting  the  Oi'egon 
boundary,  inasmuch  as  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  lost  by  the 
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treaty,  he  had  to  demoralize  and  de- 
bauch them  with  vast  sums  of  money, 
witness  the  Pacific  Railway  Scandal, 
yet  Sir  Francis  has  not  a  word  to  say 
of  it. 

One  word  more  and  we  shall  be 
done  with  the  ancient  knight.  The 
writer  never  said  that  Canadians  were 
'  young,  foolish  and  enthusiastic'  The 
expression  is  we  may  be  young,  foolish 
and  enthusiastic,  alluding  to  the  well- 
known  cliarge  of  the  Globe,  uttered 
continually  by  that  barren,  roulless 
journal,  and  which  has  got  so  common- 
place as  not  to  require  the  usual  quo- 
tation marks.  As  to  Sir  Francis' 
opinions  on  knighthood  in  Canada,  the 
writer  is  glad  to  see  that  he  leans  to 
the  Canadian  side.  No  one  in  Canada 
should  be  prevented  from  accepting 
such,  but  every  man  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  by  the  Canadian  people 
should  be  prevented  from  receiving 
titles.  In  the  smallest  matter  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery no  one  in  a  position  of  trust  can 
receive  the  slightest  favour  from  one 
of  the  beneficiaries.  Hence,  we  want 
an  independence  of  Government  Act, 
if  we  canijot  getlnde  pendence,  which 
is  the  only  sure  remedy.  No  member 
of  the  Canadian  Government  or  Par- 
liament should  be  permitted  to  accept 
titles  from  the  English  Government. 
If  any  member  must  have  these  things, 
then  let  him  give  up  his  position,  and 
after  accepting  them  he  should  be  in- 
eligible ever  after.  No  matter  how 
much  we  may  love  and  admire  Eng- 
land, there  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
in  some  things  are  entirely  inimical, 
and  when  they  clash  Canada  should 
have  disinterested  persons  to  guard 
her  aflfairs. 

One  will  seek  in  vain  through  the 
paper  of  Sir  Francis  for  any  answer  to, 
or  any  remedy  foi-,  the  evils  which  colo- 
nialism inflicts  on  Canada.  Only  one 
tenth  generally  of  the  British  immigra- 
tion comes  to  Canada  that  goes  to  the 
United  States,  while  of  foreign  immi- 
gi'ation  we  get  none.     For  the  hun- 


dredth time  we  are  again  assured  by 
Sir  John  Macdonald  that  there  is  an 
awakening  as  to  Canada  in  England. 
It  is  the  same  old  storj',  but  people 
are  not  deluded  by  it  this  time.  They 
know  water  cannot  be  made  to  run  up 
hill.  The  British  people,  unfortu- 
nately, know  too  well  wliat  monarchi- 
cal institutions  and  landlordism  are,  to 
come  to  a  colony.  The  Parliament 
itself  know  too  well  the  difierence  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  force  immigrants  to  come  here. 
There  was  a  clause  in  the  Irish 
Land  Act  to  assist  emigrants  to  Cana- 
da, but  it  was  struck  out  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  At 
present,  and  for  a  while  longer,  we 
can  do  without  immigrants,  but  when 
the  magnificent  crisis  that  is  now  be- 
ing worked  up  in  Manitoba  comes  to 
a  head  it  will  be  diflferent.  Twelve 
speculators  are  going  into  the  North- 
West  where  one  actual  settler  goes. 
The  immigration  from  the  old  Provin- 
ces is  almost  exhausted,  and  when  the 
crowd  who  have  invested  their  money 
there  find  no  one  to  occupy  theii- 
lands,  the  cause  of  Canadian  independ- 
ence will  receive  a  more  respectful  hear- 
ing. Population  must  be  had,  and  some 
change  made.  Nearly  300,000,000  of 
square  miles  of  national  body  and 
one  pound  of  national  soul  is  too 
mucli  of  a  contrast.  Provincialism 
and  colonialism  are  things  of  the  past. 
They  cannot  exist  in  the  face  of  such 
an  immense  territory,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  This  work  alone 
must  necessitate  some  change,  and 
when  v/e  see  hundreds  of  miles  of  it 
constructed  through  unbroken  soli- 
tudes, the  Syndicate  and  the  Canadian 
people  wall  awaken  from  their  present 
hallucination.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  loyalty  to  a  foreign  power  is  dis- 
loyalty to  Canada,  and  that  the  men 
who  carry  the  brand  of  that  power  in 
the  shape  of  a  title  must  be  traitoi'S  to 
their  own  country. 

The  great  aigument  of  colonists  is 
that,  according  to  population,  we  are 
now  making  progress  equal  to  that  of 
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the  United  States.  The  colonists  ai-e 
great  at  the  logical  mistake  called  beg- 
ging the  question.  If  a  Canadian  as- 
serts that  independence  will  preventab- 
sorption  into  the  United  States,  they 
immediately  state  that  independence 
is  sure  to  lead  to  annexation,  without 
seeing  that  is  the  very  question  in  is- 
sue. If  a  Canadian  asserts  that  colo- 
nialism prevents  immigration,  the  colo- 
nist immediately  answers  that  accord- 
ing to  population  we  are  making  good 
progress,  without  seeing  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  is  the  question 
in  issue.  In  the  last  decade,  the 
United  States  increased  thirty  per 
cent,  in  population;  Canada  increased 
only  seventeen  per  cent.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  what  is  the  use  of  talking 
of  progi'ess,  but  to  blind  the  people. 
If  Canada  were  independent  we  should 
obtain  thousands  of  Americans  to 
settle  in  our  North- West.  They  never 
will  give  up  citizenship  to  become 
colonists  any  more  than  will  old  coun- 
try people.  Saying  we  make  progress 
according  to  population  is  like  what 
the  Irishman  said  of  his  pig,  '  We  are 
very  large  for  our  size. ' 

The  reason  of  our  inferiority  may 
be  expressed  in  a  line.  The  difference 
between  us  and  the  Americans  is  that 
no  one  but  an  American  can  be  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  while 
any  one  but  a  Canadian  can  be  chief 
magistrate  of  Canada.  Will  this  con- 
dition be  allowed  much  longer  ?  It  is 
hard  to  think  that  it  will.  Ten  years 
ago  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the  people 
were  Canadian  born.  It  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  same  proportion,  if 
not  greater,  exists  still.  The  present 
Tory  Government  left  out  of  the  cen- 
sus tables  Canadian  nationality,  with 
a  view,  inferentially,  of  preventing  the 
population  from  being  known ;  but  the 
spirit  of  '  Canada  First '  can  never  be 
suppressed.  It  appears  more  manifest 
every  day.  Canadian  independence 
is  now  openly  advocated  by  two  daily 
newspapers  in  Montreal,  two  in  To- 
ronto, one  in  London,  one  in  St.  Catha- 
rines, one  in  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Liberal  press  is  favourable  to  it.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  will  soon  be- 
come a  question  whether  Mr.  Blake 
will  be  truly  representing  his  party 
unless  he  gives  expression  to  the 
opinions  of  the  young  men  belong- 
ing to  it.  If  he  does  not,  another 
organization  is  in  prospect.  Tory- 
ism and  colonialism  are  marshalling 
their  forces.  The  Liberal  editors 
on  the  colonist  papers  are  being  re- 
placed by  reactionary  Tories.  The 
great  stay  of  the  Tory  party,  the 
Orange  Order,  is  being  convenecl,  and 
reactionary  measures  and  an  ultra- 
Tory  departure  are  being  discussed. 

If  the  love  of  a  foi'eign  throne  and  its 
sure  product,  flunkeyism — Queen  wor- 
shippers is  what  M-e  ai"e  contemptu- 
ously called  by  an  English  newspaper 
— can  animate  men,  is  the  love  of 
country,  of  freedom,  of  liberty,  of 
human  happiness,  no  motive  power? 
The  great  stream  of  English  freedom, 
dammed  back  for  five  years  by  Jingo- 
ism, has  broken  loose  and  overflowed 
its  banks.  Society  in  England  is 
moved  as  it  has  not  been  for  centuries. 
The  whole  north,  under  Cowen,  is  be- 
ing organized  into  Republican  Socie- 
ties. Ireland  is  achieving  some  mea- 
sure of  freedom  under  Parnell.  Scot- 
land is  awake  to  her  landlordism  and 
her  abuses.  The  Republicans  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  recognised 
political  bodies.  France,  glorious 
France,  the  mother  of  Quebec,  has 
once  more  dragged  off  the  bloody 
bandages  from  her  wounds  and  is 
again  leading  and  animating  the  na- 
tions in  the  path  of  freedom  !  In  this 
awakening  of  the  peoples,  is  this  land 
of  Canada,  in  the  actual  presence  of 
fifty  millions  of  freemen,  to  bow  her 
humiliated  head  and  sink  into  the  lap 
of  colonialism  and  servitude.  Lately, 
in  the  most  public  place  in  Toronto,  in 
the  presence  of  thousands,  a  gifted 
patriotic  Canadian  i-epeatedly  assured 
us  that  the  youth  of  this  country 
would  not  submit  to  it.  He  added 
that  he    knew  them,   that   he  heard 
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theii-  cries,  that  every  man  of  them 
was  sound  to  the  coi-e. 

If  Mr.  Blake,  then,  will  not  accept 
the  signs,  it  behooves  others  to  think  of 
the  necessities  of  the  country.  As  to 
the  so-called  National  Policy  and  the 
Syndicate,  they  are  at  most  only 
doubtful  questions.  The  first  has 
given  us  over  $4,000,000  of  a  surplus 
this  year,  while  the  latter  is  opening 
up  plains  which  will  some  time  pro- 
vide homes  for  millions  of  human  be- 
ings. There  is  no  political  principle 
involved  in  these  measures  ;  they  are 
questions  of  the  plainest  expediency. 
One  might  as  well  assert  that  political 
principles  are  involved  in  the  raising 
of  the  hotel  licenses  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sewer  in  a  city.  We  can  af- 
ford to  let  these  questions  wait,  and  if 
they  be  wrong  the  people  will  soon 
find  it  out.  As  to  colonialism,  it  is  a 
present   crying,    debasing    evil,    that 


represses  the  energies,  destroys  the 
manhood,  and  mortifies  the  amour 
propre  of  every  Canadian. 

It  can  be  met,  like  other  evils,  only 
by  organization.  The  Federal  League 
in  England,  and  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland,  have  eflfected  great  things. 
Why  should  not  a  Canadian  National 
League  be  organized  1  There  should 
be  a  parent  organization  in  Toronto 
and  a  branch  in  connection  with  it,  in 
every  town  in  Ontario — the  object, 
the  advocacy  of  Canadian  independ- 
ence by  all  constitutional  and  peace- 
able means.  Some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Britain's  statesmen  have  more 
than  once  acknowledged  the  perfect 
legality  of  this  object.  So  also  have 
the  leading  journals  and  periodicals, 
and  in  this  case  Canadians  would  be 
untrue  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country  if  they  did  not  endeavour  by 
the  means  indicated  at  once  to  attain  it. 


AN   AUTUMN  SONG. 


BY    'GOWAN    LEA,'   MONTREAL. 


COLD  blows  the  wind  and  drearily, 
From  out  the  lowering  West  : 
Low  wail  the  leaves  and  wearily,  ^ 
As  if  they  longed  for  rest. 

Upon  my  heart  they  seem  to  fall 

And  stay  its  joyful  tone. 
Awaking  there  a  plaintive  call — 

The  echo  of  their  own. 


O  forest  leaves,  from  yonde^'  "cree&  j 
You're  borne  on  languid  wing, 

Nor  hear  within  the  wandering  bree»e^ 
One  whisper  of  the  Spring  : 

While  far  beyond  the  sky's  dark  cloud, 
I  know  the  stars  shine  clear, 

And  that  beneath  the  Autumn  shroud 
Awaits  the  future  year. 
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BY    D.    B.    DINGMAN,    LISTOWEL,    ONT. 


THE  lamentable  demise  of  President 
Garfield  again  revives  the  qi/cstio 
vezata  of  many  generations,  namely, 
the  wisdom  of  republican  theories  of 
government.  Cicero  has  told  us  that 
a  commonwealth  ought  to  be  immortal 
and  forever  renew  its  youth.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States  scarcely  indicates  the  fulfilment 
of  this  ideal.  Twice  already  in  its 
brief  history  has  the  hand  of  the  as- 
sassin deprived  it  of  its  chief  magis- 
trate, and  on  both  occasions  have  the 
frenzy  of  a  discontented  populace  and 
the  insatiable  desire  of  the  rabble  for 
place,  been  the  active  and  prompting 
cause.  The  inherent  elements  of  pure- 
ly democratic  institutions  foster  such 
outbreaks,  while  it  appears  on  its  face 
to  extend  to  all  grades  and  classes 
the  uniform  right  of  citizenship.  The 
guidance  of  the  government  is  entrus- 
ted, it  is  true,  to  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  in  Mr.  Garfield's  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  deaths,  is  not  the  result  now 
sufficiently  palpable  1  In  the  choice 
of  a  Presidential  head  no  one  is  so 
unreasonable  as  to  deny  that  the  poor 
have  under  the  existing  Constitution 
a  right  equally  with  the  rich  to  the 
free  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  it  is 
not  fi'om  the  poor  element  that  disas- 
ter to  democratic  institutions  arises. 
The  inequalities  of  life  endured  by 
the  poor  are  marvels  to  human  so- 
ciety. Infinitely  more  dangerous  in 
every  view  of  the  matter  is  the  in- 
terposition of  the  ignorant  mass  in 
American  democracy.  The  poor  may 
be,  and  often  are,  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent class,  but  the  immense  wave 
■of  the  ignorant  vote  is  always   suffi- 


ciently attractive  to  combinations  like 
the  Tammany  Ring,  to  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
This  element,  necessarily,  from  the 
paucity  of  educational  institutions  in 
new  countries,  preponderates  suflS- 
cieutly  to  carry  the  balance  of  power 
in  a  Presidential  contest.  The  blind 
ignorance  of  this  portion  of  the  elec- 
torate is  invariably  preyed  upon  by 
the  trimmers,  carpet  -  baggers,  and 
rings  of  political  swindlers  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  positions  and  bring 
Influence  in  favour  of  their  particular 
project  of  State  villainy.  By  these 
means  the  mob  and  their  allies  either 
practically  control  the  helm  of  strictly 
democratic  institutions  or  destroy  their 
efficiency.  This  I  take  to  be  largely 
the  present  position  of  the  neighbour- 
ing republic.  Mr.  Garfield  was  selected 
by  a  no  uncertain  majority,  but  that 
majority,  as  in  nearly  every  instance, 
was  largely  made  up  of  the  hungry 
wolves  ravenously  inclined  to  devour 
the  State,  and  supporting  their  head 
"with  no  other  object.  Had  Mr.  Hand- 
cock  been  elected,  the  result  would 
have  been  precisely  the  same.  The 
modus  ojyerandi  of  selecting  their  chief 
ruler  engenders  this  disease  in  the 
common wealtL  The  huge  mass  of 
intelligent  franchise  abetted  through 
their  ignorance  the  efforts  of  the  spo- 
liators. Many  combined  their  ignor- 
ance with  an  inherent  knaveiy,  and 
in  turn  expected  their  reward  after 
the  victory.  Of  this  latter  class  the 
miserable  Guiteau  proved  the  most 
dangerous.  Had  Mr.  Garfield  chosen 
to  follow  in  the  popular  path  of 
chosen    democratic   leaders,  he  prob- 
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ably  would  not  have  been  sacrificed 
on  the  slu'ine  of  his  own  noble  endea- 
vours. Like  Pompey  in  Roman  an- 
nals, Mr.  Garfield  pursued  an  even 
and  honourable  course,  but  while  es- 
chewing the  gerrymandering  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  functions  of  his  high  office 
did  so  by  forfeiting  his  life.  The 
fomentations  of  nefarious  trickery  and 
jobbing  culminated  in  the  spii'it  of 
his  assassin.  He  hung  out  a  ban- 
ner with  the  golden  letters,  '  no  State 
corruption  '  emblazoned  thereon,  and 
fell  defending  his  standard — a  martyr 
to  honesty,  and  a  brilliant  exception  to 
the  host  of  ranting  political  dema- 
gogues of  his  country. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  a  Republic  is 
certain,  although  perchance  it  may  be 
deferi-ed  by  a  purely  physical  cause. 
In  case  England  now  should  adopt  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  effect 
would  be  the  same,  although  reason- 
ably the  crash  would  the  sooner  come 
from  the  fact  of  its  denser  population. 
Now  the  United  States  boasts  of 
boundless  areas  of  fertile  and  unoccu- 
pied lands,  and  while  such  is  the  case 
the  great  mass  of  the  poor  and  labour- 
ing classes  are  drawn  apart,  and  hun- 
ger and  famine  are  comparatively  mi- 
heard  of  ;  but  when  the  population 
becomes  as  dense  as  in  England  and 
France,  then  indeed  will  the  real  crisis- 
have  arrived  and  the  test  be  applied  to 
democratic  rule.  This  period  must 
necessarily  come  in  the  history  of  the 
adjoining  republic,  and  then  wages 
will  be  low,  and  the  fluctuations  similar 
to  that  of  thickly-populated  countries, 
and  thousands  of  artisans  out  of  work 
will  clamour  for  assistance.  The  cla- 
mour will  increase  to  a  ferocity  as  their 
distress  becomes  keener.  The  distress 
on  the  brows  of  labourei'swill  engender 
mutiny,  and  a  Tiberivis  Gracchus  will 
undoubtedly  arise  to  fan  the  agita- 
tion, and  show  the  malcontents  that 
it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  one  man 
should  have  his  thousands  while  the 
other  has  not  half  a  dinner.  Should 
a  Presidential  contest  come  on  during; 


such  a  season,  can  there  be  any  ra 
tional  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of  repre- 
sentatives a  hungry  and  penniless  la- 
bourer would  cast  his  vote  fori  Plun- 
der then  must  inevitably  follow,  and 
the  undreamt-of  distress  and  spolia- 
tion will  pi'oduce  an  era  of  adversity  so 
dire  and  ruinous  that  prosperity  will 
be  prevented  from  returning.  In  the 
records  of  ancient  Rjome,  in  the  span 
of  a  few  brief  years,  we  have  on  the 
one  side  knowledge  of  Sylla's  attempt, 
by  enlisting  the  patrician  sympathy, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  efforts 
of  Marius,  allied  with  the  plebeian 
wing,  to  govern  on  Republican  princi- 
ples ;  but  each  was  soon  cast  aside, 
and  ruin  and  disaster  continued.  The 
principle  of  government,  defective  in 
itself,  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
out,  no  matter  how  popular,  tempo- 
rarily, the  ruling  party  maybe.  But, on 
the  other  hand,  what  is  the  condition 
of  a  country  passing  through  a  crisis 
under  monarchical  government  %  Eng- 
land has  ])assed  successfully  through 
many  such  periods  of  distress.  We 
know  that  there  is  the  usual  amount 
of  John  Bull  grumbling,  and  some- 
times a  little  rioting  and  fighting, 
among  the  working  classes.  But  the 
sufferers  are  not  the  ruling  power  of 
the  state,  and  it  matters  but  little : 
any  agitation  soon  dies  out  from  the 
mere  helplessness  of  their  position.  The 
Parnell  movement  of  this  year  in  Ire- 
land illustrates  the  ground  taken.  The 
govei'ning  power  is  there  in  the  hands 
of  a  highly-educated  body,  whose  in- 
terests are  identified  with  the  perfect 
security  of  property.  The  mutinous 
or  discontented  are  restrained  without 
force,  but  yet  firmly.  The  hard  times 
at  length  pass  over,  and  the  well-to-do 
are  not  robbed  and  plundered  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  indigent  and  lazy. 
The  nation's  resources  again  flow 
freely,  and  work  is  obtainable  by  all, 
until  at  length  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity follow. 

Mr.  Arthur  now  assumes  the  gov- 
erning reins  in  the  Amei'ican  Repub- 
lic, and  it  may  safely  be  conjectured 
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that  bis  path  in  the  Presidential  jour- 
ney will  not  be  a  particularly  rosy  one. 
Dark  whisperings  as  to  his  supposed 
connection  with  the  carpet  baggers  and 
rings  have  already  too  freely  found 
voice.  The  public  mind,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  for  a  time, 
may,  perhaps,  look  suspiciously  to- 
wai'ds  him,  but  he  should  be  judged 
upon  his  certain  acts,  and  not  upon  the 


vapourings  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Froude, 
speaking  of  the  assaults  of  the  public 
press  on  great  men,  says  :  '  The  dispo- 
sition to  believe  evil  of  men  who  have 
risen  a  few  degrees  above  their  con- 
temporaries is  a  feature  of  human  na- 
ture as  common  as  it  is  base.'  Let 
the  hope  then  be,  that  Mr.  Arthur 
will  govern  wisely  and  well. 


A  U  T  U  iM  N 


BY   CHARLES   G.    D.    ROBERTS,    CHATHAM,  N.   B. 


IN  the  southward  sky 
The  late  swallows  fly, 
The  low  red  willows 
In  the  river  quiver ; 
From  the  birches  nigh 
Eusset  leaves  sail  by, 
The  tawny  billows 

In  the  chill  wind  shiver ; 
The  birch-burrs  burst, 

And  the  nuts  down  patter. 
The  red  squirrels  chatter 
O'er  the  wealth  dispersed. 

Yon  carmine  glare, 
A  gem's  despair, 

Is  the  Fall  attire 

Of  the  maples  flaming  ; 
In  the  keen  late  air 
There's  an  impulse  rare, 

Acting  like  fire, 

A  desire  past  naming  ; 
But  the  crisp  mists  rise. 

And  my  heart  falls  a  sighing 

Sighing,  sighing. 
That  the  sweet  time  dies. 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY    SAMUEL    THOMPSON,     TORONTO. 


(lY.) 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

A    CONFIRMED    TORY. 

MY  good  friend  and  Lost,  Henry 
Cooke  Todd,  was  one  of  the 
most  uncompromising  Tories  I  ever 
met  with.  He  might  have  sat  for 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Grimwig,  in 
*  Oliver  Twist.'  Like  that  celebrated 
old  gentleman,  '  his  bark  was  aye 
waur  than  his  bite.'  He  would  pour 
out  a  tori'ent  of  scorn  and  sarcasm 
upon  some  luckless  object  of  his  indig- 
nation, public  or  private  ;  and,  having 
exhausted  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath, 
would  end  with  some  kind  act  toward, 
perhaps,  the  very  person  he  had  been 
anathematizing,  and  subside  into 
an  amiable  mood  of  compassion  for 
the  weaknesses  of  erring  mankind 
generally. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  had 
chai-ge  of  a  large  private  school  in  one 
of  the  English  counties.  Having  in- 
herited and  acquired  a  moderate  com- 
petency, he  retired  into  private  life  ; 
but  later  on  he  lost  by  the  failure  of 
companies  wherein  his  savings  had 
been  invested.  He  then  commenced 
business  as  a  bookseller,  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  finally  decided,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  his  wife's  brother,  Mr. 
William  P.  Patrick,  of  Toronto,  to 
emigrate  to  Canada.  Having  first 
satisfied  himself  of  the  prudence  of 


the  step,  by  a  tour  in  theUnited  States 
and  Canada,  he  sent  for  his  family, 
who  arrived  here  in  1833. 

His  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Alpheus, 
got  the  full  benefit  of  their  father's 
classical  attainments,  and  wei-e  kept 
closely  to  their  studies.  At  an  early 
age,  their  uncle  Patrick  took  chai'ge 
of  their  interests,  and  placed  them 
about  him  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
where  I  recollect  to  have  seen  one  or 
both  of  them,  in  the  capacity  of  pages, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  From  that 
lowly  position,  step  by  step,  they 
worked  their  way,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  very  summit  of  their  respective 
dej^artments. 

.-  Mr.  Todd  was  also  an  accomplished 
amateur  artist,  and  drew  exquisitely. 
An  etching  of  the  interior  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  by  him,  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed. 

He  was  fond  of  retirement  and  of 
antiquarian  reading,  and,  while  en- 
gaged in  some  learned  philological  in- 
vestigation, would  shut  himself  up  in 
his  peculiar  sanctum  and  remain 
invisible  for  days,  even  to  his  own 
family. 

Between  the  years  1833  and  1840, 
Mr.  Todd  published  a  book,  entitled 
'Notes  on  Canada  and  the  United 
States,'  and  1  cannot  better  illustrate 
his  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  and 
mode  of  expressing  them,  than  by  quot- 
ing two  or  three  brief  passages  from 
that    work,    and    from      '  Addenda ' 
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which   I  printed  for  him  myself,   in 
1840  :— 

'As  an  acidulated  mixture  with  the 
purest  element  will  embitter  its  sweetness, 
so  vice  and  impurity  imported  to  auj'  coun- 
try must  corrupt  and  debase  it.  To  this 
hour,  when  plunderers  no  longer  feel  kecure 
in  the  scenes  of  their  misdeeds,  or  culprits 
would  evade  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  to 
what  country  do  they  escape  ?  America — 
for  here,  if  not  positively  welcomed  (  ?  ), 
they  are  at  least  safe.  If  it  be  asked,  did  not 
ancient  Rome  do  the  .'•ame  thing?  I  answer, 
slightly  so,  whilst  j'et  an  infant,  but  never 
in  any  shape  afterwards  ;  but  America,  by 
still  receiving,  and  with  oi:)en  arms,  the 
vicious  and  the  vile  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth,  does  so  in  her  full  growth.  As  she 
therefore  plants,  so  must  she  also  reap. 

*  *  *  '  I  wonder  Master  Jonathan  didn't 
change  the  bald  eagle  for  a  turkey,  in  this 
his  new  coinage  ;  the  former  not  being  a 
native  of  the  soil,  whilst  the  latter  one  is, 
besides  being,  in  many  respects,  a  better 
featherer  of  the  two  ;  but  upon  reflection, 
I  feel  inclined  to  abandon  my  surprise, 
and  approve  his  election  for  its  consis- 
tency ;  since  every  ornithologist  well 
knows  that  the  first-mentioned  bird  has 
a  bad  moral  character  ;  is  notorious  for 
living  dishonestly,  and  by  the  use  of  his 
wats  ;  at  all  times  poor,  an  errant  coward, 
and  the  filthiest  of  his  race. 

*  *  *  '  The  Episcopal  clergy  in  this  country 
[Cnited  States]  were  originally  supported 
by  an  annual  contribution  of  tobacco,  each 
male,  so  tithable,  paying  401bs.  ;  the  regu- 
lar clergy  of  the  then  thinly-settled  state  of 
Virginia  recei\-ing  16,000  lbs.  yearly  as 
salary.  Tn  Canada  they  are  maintained  by 
an  assignment  of  lands  from  the  Crown, 
which,  moreover,  extends  its  assistance  to 
ministers  of  other  denominations  ;  so  that 
the  people  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute 
for  that  or  any  similar  purpose  ;  and  yet, 
such  is  the  deplorable  abandonment  to 
error,  and  obstinate  perversion  of  fact, 
amongst  the  low  or  radical  partj-  here — a 
small  one,  it  is  true,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count less  censurable — that  this  very  thing 
which  should  ensure  their  gratitude  is  a 
never-ending  theme  for  their  vituperation 
and  abuse  ;  proving  to  demonstration,  that 
no  government  on  earth,  or  ar.y  concession 
whatever,  can  long  satisfy  or  please  them. 

*  *  «  <  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, my  own  connexions  were  non-con- 
forming ;  and  for  awhile  before  enteriuof 
upon  life,  1  was  myself  an  attendant  in 
their  public  assemblies  ;  and  even  now, 
which  I  admit  to  show  the  extent  of  my 
toleration,  though  sceptics  may  call  it  the 
force  of  habit,  I  am  oftener  to  be  found  in 


one  than  in  my  owti  parish  church  ;  still,  I 
say,  allow  them  the  full  exercise  of  their 
faith  (which,  until  they  got  it,  was  all 
they  professed  to  want)  distinct  from  poli- 
tical power — -as  much  as  you  please  of  the 
former,  but  not  an  atom  of  the  latter  !  and 
wh}^  ? — regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  others,  with  their  own  as  well ;  since 
history  tells  us,  that  they  know  not  how 
to  halt  at  anything  short  of  supremacy, 
which  is  not  pure  religion,  but  an  impure 
domination. 

«  »  »  « 'j'j^g  mention  of  periodicals  reminds 
me,  that  newspapers,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger,  are  about  the  first  things  he  takes 
up  ;  but  on  perusing  them,  he  must  exer- 
cise his  utmost  judgment  and  penetration  ; 
for  of  all  the  fabrications,  clothed  too  in 
the  coarsest  language,  that  ever  came  un- 
der my  observation,  many  papers  here, 
for  low  scurrility  and  vilifying  the  au- 
thorities, cei-tainly  surpass  any  I  ever  met 
with.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  with- 
out principle,  and  others  void  of  character, 
should  be  permitted  thus  to  abuse  the  pub- 
lic ear.  *  *  The  misguided  individuals  in 
the  late  disturbance,  on  being  questioned 
upon  the  subject,  unreservedly  admitted, 
that  until  reading  Mackenzie's  flagitious 
and  slanderous  newspaper,  they  were  hap- 
py, contented,  and  loyal  subjects.' 

When  the  seat  of  Government  was 
removed  to  Kingston,  Mr.  Todd's 
family  accompanied  it  thither  ;  but  he 
remained  in  Toronto,  to  look  after  his 
property,  which  was  considerable,  and 
died  here  at  the  age  of  77. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

NEWSPAPER    EXPERIENCES. 

EARLY  in  the  year  1839,  I  ob- 
tained an  engagement  as  man- 
ager of  the  Palladium,  a  newspaper 
issued  by  C.  Forbes  Fothergill,  on  the 
plan  of  the  New  York  Albion.  The 
printing  office,  situated  on  the  cor- 
ner of  York  and  iJoulton  Streets,  was 
very  small,  and  I  found  it  a  mass  of 
little  better  than  pi,  with  an  old  hand- 
press  of  the  Columbian  pattern.  To 
bring  this  office  into  something  like 
presentable  order,  to  train  a  rough  lot 
of  lads  to  their  business,  and  to  supply 
an  occasional  original  article,  occupied 
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me  during  great  part  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Fothergill  was  a  man  of  talent,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman ;  but  so  en- 
tirely given  up  to  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  the  practice  of  taxidermy 
that  his  newspaper  received  but  scant 
attention,  and  his  personal  appearance 
and  the  cleanliness  of  his  surroundings 
still  less.  He  had  been  King's  Printer 
under  the  Family  Compact  regime,  and 
was  dismissed  forsome  imprudent  criti- 
cism upon  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
His  family  sometimes  suffered  from 
the  want  of  common  necessaries,  while 
the  money  which  should  have  fed  them 
went  to  pay  for  some  rare  bird  or 
strange  fish.  This  could  not  last  long. 
The  Falladium  died  a  natural  death, 
and  I  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for  em- 
ployment. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Mr.  Todd's 
house  was  John  F.  Rogers,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who,  in  conjunction  with 
George  H.  Hackstaff,  published  the 
Toronto  Herald,  a  weekly  journal  of 
very  humble  pretensions.  Mr.  Hack- 
staff  was  from  the  United  States,  and 
found  himself  regarded  with  great  dis- 
trust, in  consequence  of  the  Navy 
Island  and  Prescott  invasions.  He 
therefore  offered  to  sell  me  his  interest 
in  the  newspaper  and  printing  otfice 
for  a  few  dollars.  I  accepted  the  offer, 
and  thus  became  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  with  all  the  dignities, 
immunities, and  i»rofits attaching  there- 
to. From  that  time  until  the  year 
1859.  I  continued  in  the  same  profes- 
sion,publishing  successively  the  i^e/WfZ, 
Patriot,  News  of  the  Week,  Atlas,  and 
Daily  Colonist  newspapers.  I  men- 
tion them  all  now,  to  save  wearisome 
details  hereafter. 

I  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of 
the  first  job  which  I  printed  in  my 
new  office.  It  was  on  the  Sunday  on 
which  St.  James's  Cathedral  was 
burnt,  owing  to  some  negligence  about 
the  stoves.  Our  office  was  two  doors 
north  of  the  burnt  edifice,  on  Church 
Street,  where  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
now  stands  ;  and  I  was  hurriedly  re- 
quired to   print  a  small  placard,  an- 


nouncing that  divine  service  would  be 
held  that  afternoon  at  the  City  Hall, 
where  I  had  then  recently  drilled  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  City  Guard. 

The  Herald  was  the  organ,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  an  active  member,  of  the 
Orange  body  in  Toronto.  I  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  Orangeism,  and  it  took  me 
some  months  to  acquire  an  insight  into 
the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the 
order.  I  busied  myself  chiefly  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  office,  such  as  type- 
setting and  press-work,  and  took  no 
part  in  editorials,  except  to  write  an 
occasional  paragraph  or  musical  notice. 

The  first  book  1  undertook  to  print, 
and  the  first  law  book  published  in 
Canada,  was  my  young  friend  Alpheus 
Todd's  '  Parliamentary  Law,'  a  volume 

of pages,  which  was  a  creditable 

achievement  for  an  office  which  could 
boast  but  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  type  in  all.  With  this 
book  is  connected  an  anecdote  which 
I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  ;  and  I 
know  that  the  person  alluded  to  will 
forgive  the  trespass. 

I  had  removed  my  office  to  a 
small  frame  building  on  Church  street, 
next  door  south  of  Clinkenbroomer's, 
watch-maker,  at  the  corner  of  King 
Street.  One  day,  there  entered  the 
office  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
forlorn-looking,  and  poorly  clad.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  I'oU  of  manuscript, 
veiy  much  soiled  and  dog's-eared, 
which  he  held  out  sheepishly,  and 
asked  me  to  look  at.  I  did  so,  expect- 
ing to  find  verses  intended  for  publi- 
cation. They  were  indeed  poems,  ex- 
tending to  thirty  or  forty  pages,  per- 
haps more,  deficient  both  in  grammar 
and  spelling,  and  not  very  legible 
where  clean. 

Interested  in  the  lad,  I  inquired 
where  he  came  from,  what  he  could 
do,  and  what  he  wanted.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  that  his  father  had  placed  him 
at  a  trade  which  he  disliked  ;  that  he 
had  escaped  to  Canada,  hired  himself 
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as  apprentice  to  a  cobbler  in  Toronto, 
and  a  second  time  left  his  work  in 
disgust,  because  his  master  wanted 
him  to  mend  shoes,  and  he  wanted  to 
write  poetry.  The  poor  lad  begged 
me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  give  him 
a  trial  as  an  apprentice  to  the  print- 
ing business.  I  had  known  a  similar 
case  in  London,  where  a  fellow-ap- 
prentice of  my  own  was  taken  in  as 
an  office-boy,  acquired  a  little  educa- 
tion, became  printer's  devil,  and  ended 
by  becoming  King's  Printer  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  I  have  since  heard. 

Well,  I  told  the  lad — his  name  was 
Archie — that  1  would  try  him.  I  was 
just  then  perplexed  with  the  problem 
of  making  and  using  composition  rol- 
lers ill  the  cold  winter  of  Canada,  and 
in  a  wooden  office  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  anything  from  freez- 
ing. So  I  resolved  to  use  a  composi- 
tion ball  for  my  book-work  above- 
named,  printing  four  duodecimo  pages 
at  one  impression,  and  perfecting 
them — or  printing  the  obverse,  as 
medallists  say — with  other  four.  Ar- 
chie was  tall  and  strong.  I  gave  him 
a  regular  drilling  in  the  use  of  the 
ball,  and  after  some  days'  practice, 
found  I  could  trust  him  as  beater 
at  the  press.  Robinson  Crusoe's 
man  Friday  was  not  a  more  will- 
ing, faithful,  consdentious  slave  than 
was  my  Archie.  Never  absent,  never 
grumbling,  never  idle,  but  very  fond 
of  a  tough  argument,  he  plodded  on 
with  his  presswork,  studied  hard  at 
grammar  and  the  dictionaiy,  acquired 
knowledge  with  facility,  and  retained 
it  tenaciously.  He  remained  with 
me  many  years,  became  foreman  in 
the  University  Printing  Office  of 
Henry  E.owsell ;  and  left  there  after 
a  long  term  to  enter  Dr.  Rolph's  Medi- 
cal School  at  Yorkville,  for  which  he 
had  qualified  himself  to  become  a 
matriculant.  His  next  step  in  life 
was  to  study  Spanish,  and  start  for 
Mexico  to  practise  his  new  profession 
amongst  the  semi-savagesof  that  volca- 
nic Republic.  There  he  accumulated 
;Some    money  ;      spoke  his   mind  too 


freely ;  was  once  arrested  and  ordered 
to  be  shot,  by  General  Escobedo,  for 
meddling  in  political  feuds,  and  only 
escaped  with  life  by  a  hair's-breadth. 
Not  relishing  Mexican  ideas  of  free- 
dom, he  returned  to  Toronto,  and  prac- 
tised his  profession  here  for  some 
years,  becoming  a  well-known  public 
character. 

That  poor  truant  boy  is  now  known 
as  Dr.  Archibald  A.  Riddel,  ex-Alder- 
man, and  still  City  Coroner  of  To- 
ronto. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  bui-ning  of  St.  James's  Cathe- 
dral in  1839,  marks  another 
phase  of  my  Toronto  life,  which  is  as- 
sociated with  many  pleasant  and  some 
sorrowful  memories.  The  services  of 
the  Church  of  England  were,  for  some 
months  after  that  event,  conducted  in 
the  old  City  Hall.  The  choir  was 
an  amateur  one,  led  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Humphreys,  whose  reputation  as  an 
accomplished  musician  must  be  fami- 
liar to  my  readers.  Of  that  choir  I 
became  a  member,  and  continued  one 
until  my  removal  to  Carlton  in  1853. 
During  those  fourteen  years  I  was  con- 
cerned in  almost  every  musical  move- 
ment in  Toronto,  wrote  musical  noti- 
ces, and  even  composed  some  music  to 
my  own  poetry.  An  amateur  glee 
club,  of  which  Mr.  E.  L.  Cull,  of  the 
Canada  Company's  office,  and  myself 
are  probably  the  only  survivors,  used 
occasionally  to  meet  and  amuse  our- 
selves with  singing  glees  and  quartettes 
on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Eve,  op- 
posite the  houses  of  our  several  friends. 
It  was  then  the  custom  to  invite  our 
party  indoors,  to  be  sumptuously  en- 
tertained with  the  good  things  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  after  the 
rebellion,  and  during  the  period  of  Sir 
George  Arthur's  stay  in  Canada,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  public  event 
in  which  I  was  personally  concerned. 
Lord   Durham  came  ;    made  his  cele- 
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brated  Report ;  and  went  home  again. 
Then  followed  Lord  S3denham,  to 
whom  I  propose  to  pay  some  attention, 
as  with  him  commenced  my  first  ex- 
perience of  Canadian  party  politics. 

Mackenzie's  rebellion  Iiad  convinced 
me  of  the  necessity  of  taking  and  hold- 
ing firm  ground  in  defence  of  mon- 
archical institutions,  as  opposed  to  re- 
publicanism. It  is  well  known  that 
nearly  all  Old  Country  Whigs,  when 
transplanted  to  Canada,  become 
staunch  Tories.  So  most  moderate 
Reformers  from  the  British  Isles  are 
classed  here  as  Liberal  Conservatives. 
Even  English  Chartists  are  transform- 
ed into  Canadian  Anti-Republicans. 

I  had  been  neither  Chartist  nor 
ultra-Radical,  but  simply  a  quiet  Re- 
former, disposed  to  venerate,  but  not 
blindly  to  idolize,  old  institutions,  and 
by  no  means  to  pull  down  an  ancient 
fabric  without  knowing  what  kind  of 
structure  was  to  be  erected  in  its  place. 
Thus  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  I  should  gravitate  towards  the 
Conservative  side  of  Canadian  party 
politics,  in  which  I  found  so  many 
of  the  solid,  respectable,  well-to-do  citi- 
zens of  Toronto  had  ranged  themselves. 

I  never  became  a  convert  to  Orange- 
ism.  My  partner,  Rogers,  tried  hard  to 
convince  me  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  Order  for  the  de- 
fence of  Protestantism.  I  thought,  for 
my  part,  that  in  Canada  West,  as  in 
England,  the  boot  was  rather  on  the 
other  leg  ;  that  Roman  Catholics  had 
more  to  apprehend  from  a  collision, 
than  Protestants  ;  and  that  peaceable 
citizens,  when  disturbed  by  belligerent 
rumours  for  which  no  reasonable 
cause  could  be  assigned,  might  justly 
cry  with  Mei  cutio,  '  A  plague  o'  both 
vour  houses.' 


I 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

LORD  SYDENHAM'S  MISSION. 

HAVE  frequently  remarked  that, 
although  in  England  any  person 


may  pass  a  life-time  without  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  his  next-door 
neighbour,  he  can  hardly  fall  into  con- 
versation with  a  fellow-countryman  in 
Canada,  without  finding  some  latent 
link  of  relationship  or  propinquity  be- 
tween them.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
C.  Poulett  Thomson,  1  trace  more  than 
one  circumstance  connecting  that  great 
man  with  my  humble  self.  He  was  a 
member — the  active  member — -of  the 
firm  of  Thomson,  Bonar  &  Co.,  Prussia 
Merchants,  Cannon  Street,  London,  at 
the  same  time  that  my  brother-in-law, 
William  Tatchell,  of  the  firm  of  Tatch- 
ell  k  Clarke,  carried  on  the  same  bus- 
iness of  Russia  Merchants,  in  Upper 
Thames  Street.  There  were  occasional 
transactions  between  them  ;  and  my 
brother  Thomas,  who  was  chief  ac- 
countant in  the  Thames  Street  house, 
has  told  me  that  the  firm  of  Thomson, 
Bonar  &  Co.  was  looked  upon  in  the 
trade  with  a  good  deal  of  distrust,  for 
certain  sharp  practices  to  which  they 
were  addicted. 

Again,  Sir  John  Rae  Reid,  of  the 
East  India  Company,  had  been  the 
Tory  member  of  Parliament  for  Dover. 
On  his  retirement,  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son stai'ted  as  Reform  candidate  for 
the  same  city.  I  knew  the  former 
slightly  as  a  neighbour  of  my  mother's, 
at  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  and  felt  some  in- 
terest in  the  Dover  election  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  in  the  old  borough- 
mongering  times,  and  the  newspaper-s 
on  both  sides  rang  with  accounts  of 
the  immense  sums  that  were  expended 
in  this  little  Dover  contest,  in  which 
Mr.  Thomson,  aided  by  his  party,  lite- 
rally bought  every  inch  of  his  way, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  first 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a 
cost,  as  his  brother  states,  of  ,£3,000 
sterling.  In  the  matter  of  corruption, 
there  was  probably  little  diflference  be- 
tween the  rival  candidates. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Poulett 
Thomson,  it  was  understood  in  Eng- 
land, always  had  the  dirty  work  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry  to  do  ;  and  it  was 
probably  his  usefulness  in   that   capa- 
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city  that  recommended  him  for  the 
task  of  uniting  the  two  Canadas,  in 
accordance  with  that  report  of  Lord 
Durham,  which  his  lordship  himself 
disavowed.*  That  IVfr.  Thomson  did 
his  work  well,  cannot  be  denied.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  Castlereagh  of  Cana- 

*  On  reference  to  Sir  F.  B.  Head's  '  Emi- 
grant,' pp.  376-8,  the  reader  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing letters  : — 

'  1.  From  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  N.  MacNah. 

'  Legislative  Assembly, 

'  Montreal,  28th  March,  1846. 

'  My  deae  Sir  Francis, 

'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  on  paper 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
Lord  Durham  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Union.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  in  favour 
of  the  Union  ;  I  said,  "  No  ;"  he  replied,  "  If 
you  are-  a  friend  to  your  country,  oppose  it  to 
the  death.''' 

'  I  am,  &c., 
'  (Signed)        Allan  X.  MacNab. 

'SirF.  B.  Head,  Bart.' 

'  2.  From  W.  E.  Jen%s  Esq. 

'  ToKONTO,  March  12th,  184G. 
'  Dear  Sir  Allan, 

'  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst. ,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that,  in  the  year  1838,  I  was  in  Quebec, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Earl  of 
Durham  upon  the  subject  of  an  Union  of  the 
'Provinces  of  LTpper  and  Lower  Canada — a 
measure  which  I  had  understood  his  Lordship 
intended  to  propose. 

'  I  was  much  gratified  by  his  Lordship  then, 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  declaring  his 
strong  disapprobation  of  such  a  measure,  as 
tending,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  injury  of  this 
Province  ;  and  he  advised  me,  as  a  friend  to 
Upper  Canada,  to  use  all  the  influence  I  might 
possess  in  opposition  to  it. 

'  His  Lordship  declared  that,  in  his  oijinion, 
no  statesman  could  propose  so  injurious  a  pro- 
ject, and  authorized  me  to  assui-e  mj^  friends 
in  Uijper  Canada,  that  he  ivas  decided!  ij  averse 
to  the  measure. 

'  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  having  had 
a  similar  enquiry  made  of  me,  by  the  private 
secretary  of  Sir  George  Arthur,  and  that  I 
made  a  written  reply  to  the  communication. 
I  have  no  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  sent  up(m 
that  occasion,  but  the  substance  must  have 
been  similar  to  that  I  now  send  you. 
'  I  remain,  &c., 

'  (Signed)        \V.  E.  Jervis. 
'  Sir  Allan  MacXab. ' 

'  3.  From  the  Hon.  Justice  Hagerman. 
i'  31  St.  James's  Street, 

'  London,  12th  July,  1846. 
'  My  dear  Sir  Francis, 
'  It  is  well  known  to  many  persons  that  the 


dian  Union.  What  were  the  exact 
means  employed  by  him  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  is  not  known,  but  the 
results  were  visible  enough.  Govern- 
ment officials  coerced,  sometimes 
through  the  agency  of  their  wives, 
sometimes  by  direct  threats  of  dismis- 
sal ;  the  Legislature  overawed  by 
the  presence  and  interference  of  His 
Excellency's  secretaries  and  aides-de- 
camp ;  votes  sought  and  obtained  by 
appeals  to  the  personal  interest  of 
members  of  Parliament.  These  and 
such-like  were  the  dignified  processes 
by  which  the  Union  of  the  Canadas 
was  effected,  in  spite  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  to 
that  ceremony. 

His  Excellency  did  not  even  con- 
descend to  veil  his  conteiupt  for  his 
tools.  When  a  newly  nominated  Cab- 
inet Minister  waited  upon  the  great 
man  with  humility,  to  thank  him  for 

late  Lord  Durham,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  Canada,  expressed  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Union  of  the  then  two 
Provinces.  I  accompanied  Sir  George  Arthur 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  Durham,  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  a  very  few  days  only  before  he 
threw  up  his  Government  and  embarked  for 
this  country.  In  a  conversation  I  had  vnth. 
him,  he  spoke  of  the  Union  as  the  selfish  scheme 
of  a  few  merchants  of  Montreal—  that  no  states- 
man would  advise  the  measure— and  that  it  teas 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada could  ever  exist  in  harmony  as  one  Pro- 
vince. 

'  In  returning  to  Toronto  with  Sir  George 
Arthur,  he  told  me  that  Lord  Durham  had 
expressed  to  him  similar  o])inions,  and  had  at 
considerable  length  detailed  to  him  reasons  and 
arguments  which  existed  against  a  measure 
which  he  considered  would  be  destructive  of 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  in  which  opinion  Sir  George 
declared  lie  fully  coincided. 

'  I  am.  Sir, 
'  (Signed)         C.  A.  Hagerman. 
'SirF.  B.  Head,  Bart.' 

'  4.  From  the  Earl  of  Durham. 

'  Quebec,  Oct.  2nd,  1838. 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  I  thank  you  kindlj^  for  your  account  of  the 
meeting  [in  Montreal],  which  was  the  first  I 
received.  I  fully  expected  the  "outbreak" 
about  the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces  : — It  is 
A  pet  Montreal  project,  bkginning  and 
ENDING  in  Montreal  selfishness. 
'Yours,' truly, 

'(Signed)        Durham.' 
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an  honour  for  which  he  felt  his  educa- 
tion did  not  qualify  him,  the  reported 
answer  was — 'Oh,  I  think  you  are  all 
pretty  much  alike  here/ 

In  Toronto,  anything  like  opposition 
to  His  Excellency's  policy  was  souglit 
to  be  silenced  by  the  threat  of  depriv- 
ing the  city  of  its  tenure  of  the  Seat  of 
Government.  The  offices  of  the  princi- 
pal   city  journals,     the    Patriot    and 
Courier,    were   besieged    by    anxious 
subscribers,   entreating    that   nothing 
should  appear  at  all  distasteful  to  His 
Excellency,  and   'old  Tom  Dalton,'  of 
the  former  paper,  got  mercilessly  roast- 
ed for  reducing  his  usual  surly  growl 
to  a  very  gentle  roar  indeed.     There- 
fore it  happened,  that  our  little  sheet, 
the  Herald,  became  the  only    mouth- 
piece of  Toronto  dissentients  ;  and  was 
well  supplied    with  satires  and  criti- 
cisms upon   the  politic  manoeuvres  of 
Government  House.  "We  used  to  issue 
on  New  Year's  Day  a  sheet  of  doggerel 
verses,  styled,    '  The  News  Boy's  Ad- 
dress to  his  Patrons,'  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity,  of  which  I  did  not  fail  to 
avail  myself,  of  telling  His  Excellency 
some  wholesome  truths  in  not   very 
complimentary  phrase.    It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  him  to  say,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
fun,  such  as  it  was,  as  mucla  as  any- 
body, and  sent  a  servant  in  livery  to 
our  office,  for  extra  copies  to  be  placed 
on   his    drawing-room    tables  for  the 
amusement  of  New  Year's  callers,  to 
whom  he    read  them   himself.     I  am 
sorry  that    I    cannot    now    treat   my 
readers  to  extracts  from  those  sheets, 
which   may  some  centuries  hence  be 
unearthed   by  future   Canadian    anti- 
quaiies,  as  rare  and  priceless  historical 
documents. 

Whether  the  course  he  pursued  be 
thought  creditable  or  the  reverse, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Sydenham 
did  Canada  immense  service  by  the 
measures  enacted  under  his  dictation. 
The  Union  of  the  Provinces,  Municipal 
Councils,  Educational  Institutions, 
sound  Financial  arrangements,  and 
other  minor  matters,  are  benefits  which 
•cannot  be  ignored.    But  all  these  ques- 


tions were  carried  in  a  high-handed,  ar- 
bitrary manner,  and  some  of  them  by 
downright  compulsion.  To  connect 
in  any  way  with  his  name  the  credit 
of  bestowing  upon  the  united  pro- 
vinces '  Responsible  Government '  up- 
on the  British  model,  is  a  gross  ab- 
surdity. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  his  lordship,  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  G.  Poulett  Scrope, 
l)age  236,  I  find  the  following  plain 
statements  : — 

'  On  the  subject  of  "Responsible  Gov- 
ernment," which  question  was  again  drag- 
ged into  discussion  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  with 
a  view  of  jjutting  the  sincerity  of  the 
Government  to  the  test,  he  [Lord  S.  ]  in- 
troduced and  carried  unanimously  a  series 
of  r*»solutions  in  opposition  to  those  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bahlwin,  distinctly  recognis- 
ing the  irresponsibility  of  the  Governor  to 
any  but  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  plac- 
ing the  doctrine  on  the  sound  and  rational 
basis  which  he  had  ever  maintained.' 

What  that  '  sound  and  rational 
basis '  was,  is  conclusively  shown  in 
an  extract  from  one  of  his  own  pri- 
vate letters,  given  on  page  143  of  the 
same  work : — 

'  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  Responsible 
Government  cry.  I  have  already  done 
much  to  put  it  down  in  its  inadmissible 
sense  ;  namely,  the  demand  that  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  responsible  to  the  Assembly, 
and  that  the  Governor  shall  take  their  ad- 
vice and  be  bound  by  it.  .  .  .  And  I 
have  not  met  with  any  one  who  has  not  at 
once  admitted  the  absurdity  of  claiming  to 
put  the  Council  over  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. ...  I  have  told  the  people 
plainly  that,  as  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my 
responsibility  to  the  Home  Government,  I 
will  place  no  responsibility  on  the  Council ; 
that  they  are  a  council  for  the  Governor  to 
consult,  but  no  more.  .  .  .  Either  the 
Governor  is  the  Sovereign  or  the  Minister. 
If  the  first,  he  may  have  ministers,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  to  the  Government 
at  home,  and  all  Colonial  Government  be- 
comes impossible.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
the  minister,  in  which  case  he  cannot  be 
under  the  control  of  men  in  the  Colony. 
I  have  let  them  know,  and  feel, 
that  I  will  yield  to  neither  of  them  [the 
rival  Canadian  parties] — that  I  will  take 
the  moderate  from  both  sides  —reject  the 
extremes — and  govern  as  I  think  right,  and 
not  as  they  fancy.' 

It  is  only  just  that  the  truth  should 
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be  clearly  established  on  this  question. 
Responsible  Government  was  not  an 
issue  between  Canadian  Reformers 
and  Tories  in  any  sense  ;  but  exclu- 
sively between  the  Colonies  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  Mother  Country.  On 
several  occasions  prior  to  Mackenzie's 
Rebellion,  Tory  majorities  had  affirm- 
ed the  pi'inciple  ;  and  Ogle  R.  Gowan, 
an  influential  Oraugeman,  had  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  its  favour.  Yet 
some  recent  historians  of  Canada  have 
fallen  into  the  foolish  habit  of  claim- 
ing for  the  Reform  party  all  the  good 
legislation  of  the  past  forty  years,  un- 
til they  seem  really  to  believe  the  fig- 
ment themselves. 

I  am  surprised  that  writers  who 
condemn  Sir  F.  B.  Head  for  acting  as 
his  own  Prime  JNIinister,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions,  can  see 
nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  Lord 
Sydenham's  doing  the  very  same  thing 
in  an  infinitely  more  arbitrary  and 
offensive  manner.  Where  Sir  Francis 
persuaded.  Lord  Sydenham  coerced, 
bribed  and  derided. 

Lower  Canada  was  never  consulted 
as  to  her  own  destiny.  Because  a 
fraction  of  her  people  chose  to  strike 
for  independence,  peaceable  French 
Canadians  were  treated  bodily  as  a 
conquered  race,  with  the  undis- 
guised object  of  swamping  their  na- 
tionality and  language,  and  over- 
riding their  feelings  and  wishes.  It 
is  said  that  the  result  has  justified  the 
means.  But  what  casuistry  is  this  ! 
What  sort  of  friend  to  Responsible 
Government  must  he  be,  who  employs 
force  to  back  his  argument  ?  To  in- 
culcate the  voluntary  principle  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  is  a  peculiarly 
Hibernian  process,  to  say  the  least. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

TORIES  OF  THE  REBELLION  TIMES. 

HAVING,  I  hope,  sufliciently  ex- 
posed   the   misrepresentations 


of  party  writers,  who  have  pei'sistently 
made  it  their  business  to  calumniate 
the  Loyalists  of  1837-8,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  pleasanter  task  of  record- 
ing the  good  deeds  of  some  of  those 
Loyalists,  with  whom  I  was  brought 
into  personal  contact,    I  begin  with  — 

ALDERMAN  GEORGE  T.   DENISON,  SEN. 

No  Toronto  citizen  of  '37  can  fail 
to  recal  the  bluff",  hale,  strongly- 
built  figure  of  George  Taylor  Denison, 
of  Bellevue,  the  veiy  embodiment  of 
the  English  country  squire  of  the 
times  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 
Resolute  to  enforce  obedience,  gener- 
ous  to  the  poor,  just  and  fair  as  a 
magistrate,  hospitable  to  strangers  and 
friendsj'a  sound  and  consistent  Church 
man,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  loyal  sul> 
ject,  it  seemed  almost  an  anachronism 
to  meet  with  him  anywhere  else  than 
at  his  own  birth-place  of  Dover  Court, 
within  sight  of  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
in  the  old-fashioned  County  of  Essex, 
in  England. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Denison, 
of  Hedon,  Yorkshire,  and  was  born 
in  1783.  He  came  with  his  father  to 
Canada  in  1792,  and  to  Toronto  ia 
1796.  Here  he  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Captain  Richard  Li})pin- 
cott,  a  noted  U.  E.  Loyalist,  who  had 
fought  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  re- 
volted Colonies  now  forming  the  Uni 
ted  States.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Mr. 
Denison  served  as  Ensign  in  the  York 
Volunteers,  and  was  frequently  em- 
ployed on  special  service.  He  was 
the  officer  who,  with  sixty  men,  cut 
out  the  present  line  of  the  Dundas 
Road,  from  the  Garrison  Common  to 
Lambton  Mills,  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  communication  between 
York  and  the  Mills  to  be  carried  on 
without  interruption  from  the  hostile 
fleet  on  the  Lake.  During  the  attack 
on  York,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
commissioned  to  destroy  our  vessels 
in  the  Bay,  to  save  them  from  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  With  some 
he  succeeded,  but  on  one  frigate  the 
captain  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and 
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while  the  point  was  in  dispute,  the 
enemy  settled  the  question  by  captur- 
ing the  ship,  in  consequence  of  which 
Mr.  Denison  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
for  several  months,  until  exchanged. 

Of  his  services  and  escapes  during 
the  war  many  amusing  stories  are 
told.  He  was  once  sent  with  a  very 
large  sum  in  army  bills — some  $40,000 
— to  pay  the  force  then  on  the  Niagara 
fliver.  To  avoid  suspicion,  the  money 
was  concealed  in  his  saddle-bags,  and 
he  wore  civilian's  clothing.  His  des- 
tination was  the  village  of  St.  David's. 
Within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  place,  he 
became  aware  of  a  cavalry  soldier 
galloping  furiously  towai-ds  him,  who, 
on  coming  up,  asked  if  he  was  the 
officer  with  the  money,  and  said  he 
must  ride  back  as  fast  as  possible ; 
the  Yankees  had  driven  the  British 
out  of  St.  David's,  and  parties  of  their 
cavalry  were  spreading  over  the 
country.  Presently  another  dragoon 
came  in  sight,  riding  at  speed  and 
pursued  by  several  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen.  Ensign  Denison  turned 
at  once,  and,  after  an  exciting  chase 
for  many  miles,  succeeded  in  distanc- 
ing his  foes  and  escaping  with  his 
valuable  charge. 

On  another  occasion,  he  had  under 
his  orders  a  number  of  boats  employed 
in  bringing  army  munitions  from 
Kingston  to  York.  Somewhere  near 
Port  Hope,  while  '^•reeping  along  shore 
to  avoid  the  United  States  vessels 
cruising  in  the  Lake,  he  observed 
several  of  them  bearing  down  in  his 
direction.  Immediately  he  ran  his 
boats  up  a  small  stream,  destroying  a 
bridge  across  its  mouth  to  open  a  pas- 
sage, and  hid  them  so  effectually  that 
the  enemy's  fleet  passed  by  without 
suspecting  their  presence. 

About  the  year  1821,  Captain 
Denison  formed  the  design  to  purchase 
the  farm  west  of  the  city,  now  known 
as  the  Eusholme  property.  The  owner 
lived  at  Niagai-a.  A  friend  who  knew 
of  his  intention,  told  him  one  sum- 
mer's morning,  while  he  was  looking 
at  some  goods  in  a  store,  that  he  would 


not  get  the  land,  as  another  man  had 
left  that  morning  for  Niagara,  in 
Gates's  sloop,  to  gain  the  start  of 
him.  The  day  being  unusually  fine. 
Mr.  Denison  noticed  that  the  sloop 
was  still  in  sight,  becalmed  a  mile  or 
two  off  Gibraltar  Point.  Home  he 
went,  put  up  some  money  for  the  pur- 
chase, mounted  his  horse,  and  set  out 
for  Niagara  round  the  head  of  the 
Lake,  travelling  all  day  and  through 
the  night,  and  arriving  shortly  after 
daybreak.  There  he  saw  the  slooj)  in 
the  river,  endeavouring  with  the  morn- 
ing breeze  to  make  the  landing.  To 
rouse  up  the  intending  vendor,  to  close 
the  bargain,  and  get  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  \vas  soon  accomplished  ;  and 
when  the  gentleman  who  had  hoped 
to  forestall  him  came  on  the  scene,  he 
was  wofully  chop  fallen  to  find  himself 
distanced  in  the  race. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  until 
the  year  1837,  Mr.  Denison  was  occu- 
pied, like  other  men  of  his  position, 
with  his  duties  as  a  magistrate,  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  his  family.  In  1822,  he  organ- 
ized the  cavalry  corps  now  known  as 
the  Governor-G<:;,f  .,'.l's  Body-Guard. 
When  the  Bebeijion  broke  out,  he 
took  up  arms  .gain  in  defence  of  the 
Crown,  and  on  the  day  of  the  march 
up  Yonge  Street,  was  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Old  Fort. 
At  about  noon,  a  body  of  men  was 
seen  approaching.  Eagerly  and  anx- 
iously the  defenders  waited,  expecting 
every  moment  an  onset,  and  deter- 
mined to  meet  it  like  men.  The  sus- 
pense lasted  some  minutes,  when  sud- 
denly the  Major  exclaimed,  '  Why, 
surely  that's  my  brother  Tom  ! '  And 
so  it  was.  The  party  consisted  of  a 
number  of  good  loyalists,  headed  by 
Thomas  Denison  of  Weston,  hasten- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  Government 
against  Mackenzie  and  his  adherents. 
Of  course,  the  gates  were  soon  thrown 
open,  and,  with  hearty  cheers  on  both 
sides,  the  new-comers  entered  the 
Fort. 

For  six  months  Major  Denison  con- 
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tiaued  in  active  sei'vice  with  his 
cavalry,  and  in  the  summer  of  1838, 
was  promoted  to  command  the  batta- 
lion of  West  York  Militia.  His  eldest 
son,  the  late  Richard  L.  Denison,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
eorjjs,  which  was  kept  on  service  for 
six  months   in  the  winter  of  1838-9. 

Mr.  Denison  was  elected  an  alder- 
man of  Toronto  in  the  year  183-4,  and 
served  in  the  same  capacity  up  to  the 
end  of  1843. 

That  he  was  quite  independent  of 
the  '  Family  Compact,'  or  of  any  other 
official  clique,  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  on  Mackenzie's  second  expulsion 
from  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1832, 
Alderman  Denison  voted  for  his  re- 
election for  the  County  of  York. 

Our  old  friend  died  in  1853,  leaving 
four  sons,  viz. :  Richard  L.  Denison,  of 
Dover  Court,  named  above ;  the  late 
George  Taylor  Denison,  of  Rusholme; 
Robert  B.  Denison,  of  Bellevue,  now 
Deputy-Adjutant-General  for  this  dis- 
trict; Charles  L.  Denison,  of  Brockton  ; 
and  also  one  daughter,  living.  Among 
his  grandchildren  are  Colonel  George 
T.  Denison,  commanding  the  Governor- 
General's  Body  Guard,  and  Police  Ma- 
gistrate ;  Major  F.  C.  Denison,  of  the 
same  corps  ;  and  Lieutenant  John 
Denison,  R.  N.  The  late  Colonel  R. 
L.  Denison,  of  Dover  Court,  left  eight 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  whole 
number  of  the  Canadian  descendants  of 
John  Denison,  of  Hedon,now  living, 
is  over  one  hundred. 


ALDERMAN  ALEXANDER  DIXON. 

Few  persons  engaged  in  trade  have 
done  more  for  their  compatriots,  in  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  way,  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Actively  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  his  busi- 
ness as  a  saddler  and  harness  maker, 
Mr.  Dixon  yet  found  time  to  lay  in  a 
solid  foundation  of  standard  literature, 
and  even  of  theological  lore,  which 
qualified  him  to  mix  in  intellectual 
society  of  a  high  order.  He  also  pos- 
sessed   great  readiness   of   speech,  a 


genial,  good-natured  countenance  and 
manner,  and  a  fund  of  drollery  and 
comic  wit,  which,  added  to  a  strong 
Irish  accent,  made  him  a  special 
favourite  in  the  City  Council,  as  well 
as  at  public  dinners,  and  on  social  fes- 
tive occasions.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him 
from  1838  until  his  death,  and  can 
speak  with  confidence  of  his  feelings 
and  principles. 

The  family  records  show  that  Alex- 
ander Dixon  was  born  at  Carlow,  Ire- 
land, in  1792 ;  that  he  was  early 
placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  saddler  in 
Longford,  where  he  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  He  then 
transfei-red  his  establishment  to  Dub' 
lin,  where  he  remained  until  his  de- 
parture for  America. 

About  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Dixon 
came  to  York  on  his  way  to  Mount 
Vernon,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where 
he  had  been  informed  there  was  an 
Episcopal  College,  and  a  settlement  of 
Episcopalians  on  the  College  territory. 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  he  travelled  thither 
alone,  leaving  his  family  in  the  then 
town  of  York.  Disappointed  in  the 
result  of  his  visit,  he  returned  here, 
and  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
back  to  Dublin,  but  abandoned  the  in- 
tention in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
arguments  of  the  Hon.  John  Henry 
Dunn,Receiver-Genei-al,*  who  persuad- 
ed him  to  remain.  His  first  step  was 
to  secure  a  lease  of  the  lot  of  land  on 
King  Street,  where  the  Messrs.  Nord- 
heimer's  music  warehouse  now  stands. 
He  built  there  two  frame  shops,  which 
were  considered  marvels  of  architec- 
ture at  that  day,  and  continued  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  them  until  Wellington 
Buildings,  between  Church  and  To- 
I'onto  Streets,  were  erected  by  him- 
self and  other  enterprising  tradesmen. 
Merchants  of  all  ranks  lived  over 
their  shops  in  those    days,  and  very 

•  Father  of  the  lamented  Lieiit.-Col.  A.  R. 
Dunn,  who  won  the  Victoria  Cross  at  Bala- 
clava, and  died,  as  is  believed,  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  gun  in  A.byssinia. 
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handsome  residences  these   buildings 
made. 

In  1834:,  Mr.  Dixon  was  elected 
alderman  for  St,  Lawrence  Ward, 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold, 
against  all  assailants,  up  to  the  end  of 
1850.  He  WHS  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  did  good  service  in  that 
capacity.  In  the  City  Council  no  man 
was  more  useful  and  industrious  in  all 
good  works,  and  noneexercised  greater 
influence  over  its  delibei-ations. 

When  the  troubles  of  1837  began, 
Alderman  Dixon  threw  all  his  ener- 
gies into  the  cause  of  loyalty,  and 
took  so  active  a  part  in  support  of  Sir 
F.  B.  Head's  policy,  that  his  advice 
was  on  most  occasions  sought  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  frequently 
acted  upon.  This  continued  through- 
out the  rule  of  Sir  George  Arthur, 
and  until  the  arrival  of  the  Right 
Hon.  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  cared 
little  for  the  opinions  of  other  men, 
however  well  qualified  to  advise  and 
inform.  Mr.  Dixon  was  too  independ- 
ent and  too  incorruptible  a  patriot  for 
that  accomplished  politician. 

Few  men  in  Toronto  have  done  more 
for  the  beautifying  of  our  city.  The 
Adelaide  Buildings,  on  King  Street, 
were  long  the  handsomest,  as  they 
were  the  best  built,  of  their  class. 
His  house,  at  the  corner  of  Jarvis  and 
Gerrard  Streets,  set  an  example  for 
our  finest  private  residences.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Hall,  which  is  considered 
by  visitors  a  great  ornament  to  the 
city,  was  erected  from  plans  suggested 
by  him.  And  among  religious  edifices, 
Trinity  Church  and  St.  James's  Cathe- 
dral are  indebted  to  him,  the  former 
mainly  and  the  latter  in  part,  for  their 
complete  adaptation  in  style  and  con- 
venience, to  the  services  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged  and  which  he 
highly  venerated.  To  Trinity  Church, 
especially,  which  was  finished  and 
opened  for  Divine  Service  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1844,  he  gave  himself  up  with 
the  most  unflagging  zeal  and  watch- 
fulness, examining  the  plans  in  the 
minutest  details,  supervising  the  work 


as  it  progressed,  almost  counting  the- 
bricks  and  measuring  the  stonework, 
with  the  eye  of  a  father  watching  his 
infant's  first  footsteps.  In  fact,  he 
was  popularly  styled  '  the  Father  and 
Founder  of  Trinity  Church,'  a  desig- 
nation which  was  justly  recognised  by 
Bishop  Strachan  in  his  dedication  ser- 
mon.* 

.  As  a  friend,  I  had  something  to 
say  respecting  most  of  his  building 
plans,  and  fully  sympathized  with  the 
objects  he  had  in  view  ;  one  of  the 
fruits  of  my  appreciotion  was  the^ 
following  poem,  which,  although  of 
little  merit  in  itself,  is  })erhaps  worth 
preserving  as  a  record  of  honourable 
deeds  and  well- em  ployed  talents  : — 

THE   POOR   MAN'S   CHURCH. 

Wake,  harp  of  Zion,  silent  long, 

Nor  voiceless  and  unheard  be  thou. 

While  meetest  theme  of  sacred  song 
Awaits  thy  cliorded  numbers  now  ! 

Too  seldom,  'mid  the  sounds  of  strife 
That  rudely  ring  unweilbome  here, 

Thy  music  soothes  tiiis  fever'd  life 

With  breathings  from  a  holier  sphere. 

The  warrior,  wading  deep  in  crime, 
Desertless,  lives  in  poet's  lays  ; 

The  statesman  wants  not  stirring  rhj^me 
To  cheer  the  chequer'd  part  he  plaj^s  : 

And  Zion's  harp,  to  whom  alone 
Soft-echoing,  higher  themes  belong, 

Oh  lend  thy  sweet  aerial  tone — 

'Tis  meek-eyed  Virtue  claims  the  song. 


Beyond  the  limits  of  the  town 
A  summer's  ramble,  may  be  seen 

A  scattered  suburb,  newly  grown, 
Rude  huts,  and  ruder  fields  between. 

Life's  luxuries  abound  not  there, 

Labour  and  hardship  share  the  spot  ; 

Hope  wrestles  hard  with  frowning  care, 
And  lesser  wants  are  heeded  not. 

Religion  was  neglected  too — 

'Twas  far  to  town — the  poor  are  proud — 
They  could  not  boast  a  garb  as  new, 

And  shunn'd  to  join  the  well-drest  crowd. 

*  The  Building  Committee  of  Trinity 
Church  comprised,  besides  Alderman  Dixon, 
Messrs.  William  Gooderham,  Enocli  Turner, 
and  Josepli  JShuter. 
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No  country  church  adornerl  the  scene, 
In  modest  beauty  smiling  fair, 

Of  main  so  peaceful  and  sereue, 

The  poor  man  feels  his  home  is  there. 

Oh  England  !  with  thy  village  chimes, 
Thy  church-wed  hamlets,  scattered  wide, 

The  emigrant  to  other  climes 

Remembers  thee  with  grateful  pride  ; 


And  owns  that  once  at  home  again, 

With  fonder  love  his  heart  would  bless 

Each  humble,  lowly,  halowed  fane 
That  sanctities  thy  loveliness. 

But  here,  alas  !  the  heart  was  wrung 
To  see  so  wan,  so  drear  a  waste — 

Life's  thorns  and  briars  rankly  sprung. 
And  peace  and  love, its  flowers,  displaced. 

And  weary  seasons  pass'd  away. 
As  time's  fast-ebbing  tide  roll'd  by. 

To  thousands  rose  no  Sabbath-day, 
They  lived — to  suffer— sin — and  die  ! 

Then  men  of  Christian  spirit  came. 

They  saw  the  mournful  scene  with  grief; 

To  such  it  e'er  hath  been  the  same 
To  know  distress  and  give  relief. 

They  told  the  tale,  nor  vainly  told — 
They  won  assistance  far  and  wide  ; 

His  heart  were  dull  indeed  and  cold, 
^Vho  such  petitioner  denied. 

They  chose  a  slightly-rising  hill 
That  bordered  closely  on  the  road. 

And  workmen  brought  of  care  and  skill. 
And  wains  with  many  a  cumbrous  load. 

With  holy  prayer  and  chanted  hymn 
The  task  was  sped  upon  its  way  ; 

And  hearts  beat  high  and  eyes  were  dim 
To  see  so  glad  a  sight  that  day. 

And  slowly  as  the  work  ascends. 
In  just  proportions,  strong  and  fair. 

How  watchfully  its  early  friends 
With  zealous  ardour  linger  near. 

Tis  finished  now — a  Gothic  pile, 

— Brave  handiwork  of  faith  and  love — 

In  England's  ancient  hallowed  style. 
That  pointeth  aye,  like  hope,  above  : 

With  stately  tower  and  turret  high. 

And  quaint-arch'd  door,  and  buttress'd 
wall, 

And  window  stain'd  of  various  dye, 
And  antique  moulding  over  all. 

6 


And  hark  !  the  Sabbath-going  bell ! 

A  solemn  tale  it  peals  abroad — 
To  all  around  its  echoes  tell 

'  This  building  is  the  house  of  God  ! '' 


Say,  Churchman  !  doth  no  still,  small  voice 
Within  you  whisper — '  while  'tis  day 

Go  bid  the  desert  place  rejoice  1 
Your  Saviour's  high  behest  obey  ; 

'  Say  not,  your  pow'rs  are  scant  and  weak, 
W^hat  hath  been  done,  may  be  auew  ; 

He  addeth  strength  to  all  who  seek 
To  serve  Him  with  affection  true.' 

Aldermcau  Dixon  was  not  only  a  tho- 
rough-going and  free-handed  Church- 
man, but  was  very  popular  with  the 
ministers  and  pastors  of  other  reli- 
gious denominations.  The  heads  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  even  the 
higher  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Toronto,  frequently  sought  his  advice 
and  assistance  to  smooth  down  asperi- 
ties and  reconcile  feuds.  He  was 
every  man's  friend,  and  had  no  ene- 
mies of  whom  I  ever  heard.  He  wrote 
with  facility,  and  argued  with  skill 
and  readiness.  His  memory  was  ex- 
ceedingly retentive ;  he  knew  and 
could  repeat  page  after  page  from 
Dry  den's  '  Virgil'  and  Pope's  'Homer.' 
Any  allusion  to  them  would  draw 
from  him  forty  or  fifty  lines  in  con- 
nection with  its  subject.  Mickle's 
'  Lusiad '  he  knew  equally  well,  and 
was  fond  of  reciting  its  most  beauti- 
ful descriptions  of  scenery  and  places 
in  South  Africa  and  India.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  book-collector,  and  left 
an  extensive  and  valuable  library, 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  eldest  son, 
Canon  Dixon,  of  Guelph. 

With  the  Orange  body,  Alderman 
Dixon  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence, which  he  always  exerted  in 
favour  of  a  Cliristian  regard  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them.  On  one  occasion, 
and  only  one,  I  remember  his  suffer- 
ing some  indignity  at  their  hands.  He 
and  others  had  exerted  themselves  to 
induce  the  Orangemen  to  waive  their 
annual  procession,  and  had  succeeded 
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SO  far  as  the  city  lodges  were  concern- 
ed. But  the  country  lodges  would  not 
forego  their  cheii.shed  rights,  and  on 
'the  12th' — I  forget  the  year — en- 
tered Toronto  from  the  west  in  iui- 
posing  numbers.  At  the  request  of 
the  other  magistrates,  Alderman  Dix- 
on and,  I  think,  the  late  Mayor  Gur- 
nett,  met  the  procession  opposite  Os- 
goode  Hall,  and  remonstrated  with 
the  leaders  for  disregarding  the  wishes 
of  the  City  Council  and  the  example 
of  their  city  brethren.  His  eloquence, 
however,  was  of  no  avail.  He  and 
his  colleague  were  rudely  thrust  aside, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  was  thrown  down, 
but  suffered  no  other  damage  than  a 
soiled  coat. 

As  president  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Society,  he  did  much  to  jjreserve 
unanimity  in  that  body,  which  then 
embraced  Irishmen  of  all  creeds  among 
its  members.  His  speeches  at  its  an- 
nual dinners  were  greatly  admired  for 
their  ability  and  liberality  ;  and  it  was 
a  favourite  theme  of  his,  that  the 
three  nationalities — Irish,  Scotch  and 
English — together  formed  an  invinci- 
ble comVnnation  ;  while  if  unhappily 
separated,  they  might  have  to  succumb 
to  inferior  races.  He  concluded  his 
argument  on  one  occasion  by  quoting 
Scott's  striking  lines  on  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo :  — 

'  Yes — Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 
And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot, 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new  : 
But  still  in  glory  and  in  song , 
For  many  an  age  remembered  long, 
Shall  live  the  tuw'rs  of  Hougoumont 

And  J^'ield  of  Waterloo.' 

The  peals  of  applause  and  rapture 
with  which  these  patriotic  sentiments 
were  received,  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten by  his  hearers. 

Nor  were  his  literary  acquirements 
limited  to  sucli  subjects.  The  works 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  his  contempo- 
raries, he  was  familiar  with  ;  and  was 


a  great  authority  in  Irish  history  and 
antiquities  ;  enquiries  often  came  to 
him  from  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  respecting  dis- 
puted and  doubtful  questions,  which 
he  was  generally  competent  to  solve. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  long  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  Church 
Society  ;  and  the  first  delegate  of  St. 
James's  Church  to  the  Provincial  Sy- 
nod. In  the.se  and  all  other  good 
works,  he  was  untiring  and  disinter- 
ested. 

I  was  often  much  amused  to  notice 
that  he  seemed  to  have  less  j)atience 
with  his  own  poorer  fellow  country- 
men than  with  those  of  other  nation- 
alities. If  an  Irishman  came  to  him 
to  ask  for  pecuniaiy  assistance,  he 
would  say  —  mimicking  the  man's 
brogue  — '  Arrah  now,  ye  spalpeen, 
why  don't  ye  work  1  No  man  need 
be  idle  here.  There's  a  saw  and  saw- 
horse  in  the  yard  beyant,  and  plenty 
of  wood  to  saw.  Let  me  see  what  ye 
can  do  between  this  and  noon,  and  I'll 
pay  ye  for  it  ;  but  I'll  gi\  e  nothing 
to  idlers — mind  ye  that!'  Turning 
to  me  he  would  say,  '  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  countrymen.  They  expect 
everything  to  be  done  for  them,  and 
do  ncfthing  for  themselves.'  My  ans- 
wer was,  'It  might  hardly  be  safe,  Mr. 
Dixon,  for  me  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  your  presence.'  At  which  he  laughed 
merrily. 

Mr.  Dixon  died  in  the  year  1855, 
leaving  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughtei-s,  of  whom  several  have  ac- 
quired distinction  in  various  ways. 
His  eldest  son  I  have  mentioned 
above.  William  Dixon,  his  second 
son,  was  Dominion  Emigration  Agent 
in  London,  England,  where  he  died 
in  1873.  Another  .son,  Major  Fred.  E. 
Dixon,  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  '  Queen's  Own  '  of  Toronto. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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NOW  and  again  this  question  is 
mooted,  eitlier  in  the  press  or 
in  other  public  utterances,  wherein 
the  hiyalty  of  the  Canadian  people  to 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  Bri- 
tish institutions,  may  chance  to  be  dis- 
'Cussed.  Certain  writers  have  doubted 
the  depth  and  reality  of  this  feeling, 
alleging  that  it  was  ephemeral,  and 
predicting  that  it  would  never  stand 
the  test  of  time,  or  of  failing  commer- 
cial pi-osperity.  With  men  of  this 
■class,  all  principle  is  liable  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  pecuniary  interests,  and 
the  preference  for  one  form  of  govern- 
ment over  another  is  apt  to  be  I'egard- 
ed  as  m.ainly  an  aftair  of  the  pocket. 

That  some  amongst  us  are  open  to 
such  temptations  is  undeniable,  to 
whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed. 
But  these  persons  are  not  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genuine  opinion  of 
the  country  ;  they  are  not  amongst 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  population. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  this 
subject  a  little  carefully,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  definite  and  reli- 
able foundation  from  which  our  vaunt- 
-ed  loyalty  has  sprung,  and  upon  which 
it  bids  fair  to  remain  secure. 

Professor  Seeley,  in  a  recent  lecture 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  im- 
presses upon  students  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  history,  espe- 
cially that  of  our  own  times,  as  afford- 
ing the  key  to  the  solution  of  most  of 
the  political  problems  of  the  day.  And 
he  ui'ges  them  to  reflect  whether  '  the 
task  of  welding  together  into  an  in- 
separable union  history  and  politics  — 


so  that  for  the  future  all  history  shall 
end  in  politics,  and  all  politics  shall 
begin  in  history — be  not  the  best  and 
worthiest  task  to  which  they  can  de- 
vote their  lives.' 

These  remarks,  from  one  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  and  most  learned 
teachers  in  England,  are  worthy  of 
careful  attention.  They  afford  a  clue 
to  the  inquiry  which  we  propose  to  vin- 
dertake  in  this  paper. 

The  materials  for  our  researches 
into  the  actual  worth  of  Canadian 
loyalty,  and  its  probable  trustworthi- 
ness under  trial,  are  abundant  and  ac- 
cessible to  all. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  venerable 
and  respected  ex-Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Upper  Canada,  Dr. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  published  a  history 
of  the  Loyalists  of  America,  and  their 
times,  from  1620  to  1816.  From  this 
elaljorate  and  painstaking  work  full 
particulars  may  be  gathered  concern- 
ing the  first  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada. 

Shortly  before  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  was  achieved,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  now  known  as 
the  Province  of  Ontario  was  a  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  only  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  Lower  Canada 
there  were  a  few  thriving  settlements 
of  French  Canadians  ;  the  other  Bri- 
tish-American colony  of  Nova  Scotia 
possessed  but  a  scanty  population. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Imperial  authority 
and  the  revolting  American  colonies, 
some  devoted  Loyalisti  sought  refuge 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed 
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in  the  old  colonies  because  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  British  Crown.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  that  any  considerable 
number  of  ])olitical  refugees  were 
driven  to  this  necessity.  Tlie  circum- 
stances which  at  last  compelled  so 
many  to  abandon  their  former  homes 
are  fully  narrated  by  Dr.  Ryerson, 
the  accuracy  of  whose  statements  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  particulars  are  either  quoted 
from  American  historians,  or  corro- 
borated by  their  admissions. 

From  Dr.  Ryerson's  careful  inves- 
tigations much  can  be  leai-nt  that  will 
modify  popular  impressions  regarding 
the  events  of  this  exciting  period. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  from  the 
outset  separation  from  the  Mother 
Country  was  the  aim  and  determina- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme 
party,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  colo- 
nists were  unwilling  ta  break  the  tie 
of  their  allegiance.  Until  Independ- 
ence was  actually  declared,  the  princi- 
pal moiety  of  the  community  refused 
to  contemplate  the  jjossibility  of  this 
result.  But  the  leaders  of  the  rebel 
party  were  resolute  and  too  often  un- 
scrupulous. They  coerced  the  simple 
farmers  and  labourers  who  oi^posed 
their  schemes,  and  jtersecuted  all  who 
persevered  in  resisting  them.  For 
several  months  before,  as  well  as  after, 
the  final  issue  of  the  struggle,  the  con- 
dition of  the  loyal  adherents  to  British 
supremacy  was  humiliating  and  even 
perilous.  They  were  subjected  to  eveiy 
species  of  insidt  and  contumely.  They 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  and  to  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  their  property. 
For  refusing  to  side  with  the  rebel 
party,  they  were  threatened  with  ban- 
ishment, and  even  with  death.  Lead- 
ing partizans  of  Congress  vehemently 
advocated  the  '  wholesale  hanging  '  of 
Loyalists.  In  1776,  the  New  York 
State  Convention  resolved,  '  that  any 
person  being  an  adherent  to  the  King 
of  Gi'eat  Britain,  should  be  accounted 
guilty  of   treason    and  suffer    death.' 


Similar  laws  were  enacted  against 
Loyalists  in  other  provinces,  who  con- 
tinued to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
British  Government.  In  South  Caro- 
lina alone  was  there  a  humane  and 
compassionate  policy  pursued  towards 
the  defeated  Royalists. 

Under  these  circumstances,  their 
only  safety  was  in  flight.  After  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Boston,  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  citizens  left  the 
place.  These  men  publicly  declared 
that,  '  if  they  thought  the  most  abject 
submission  would  procure  them  peace, 
they  never  wovdd  have  stirred.' 

The  laws  in  force  against  the  Loyal- 
ists remained  unrepealed  until  long 
after  the  peace,  in  1783.  It  is  true 
tiiat  Congress — pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  European  nations  in  simi- 
lar cases— recommended  to  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  to  encourage 
those  who  had  been  compelled  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  to  return,  and  to 
grant  them  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  their  property.  But  this  advice  was 
ignored.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  States  evinced  a  disposition  to 
proscribe  rather  than  to  indemnify, 
and  even  to  enact  further  confisca- 
tions against  the  sufferers.  The  Roy- 
alists not  unreasonably  complained  of 
these  proceedings.  It  seemed  to  them 
most  cruel  and  unjust  that  merely 
for  supporting  the  government  under 
which  they  were  born,  and  to  which 
they  owed  a  natural  allegiance,  they 
should  be  doomed  to  sufter  all  the  pen- 
alties of  capital  offenders. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise, that  but  a  small  niimber  of  the 
Loyalists  who  fled  the  country  at  the 
outbreak,  or  during  the  progress,  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  returned, 
when  the  conflict  was  over ;  and  that, 
out  of  some  thirty  thousand  persons 
who  abandoned  their  possessions  after 
the  peace — and  while  the  enactments 
against  their  lives  and  property  were 
still  in  force — comparatively  few  either 
desired  or  weie  able  to  return,  when 
the  new  government  permitted  them 
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to  do  so.  For  they  had  sacrificed  their 
property  and  forsaken  their  homes, 
and  had  voluntarily  chosen  poverty 
and  exile,  rather  than  relinquish  their 
cherished  convictions,  or  participate 
in  an  act  of  rebellion  which  they  ab- 
horred. 

At  this  eventful  crisis,  these  staunch 
and  noble-hearted  refugees  were  kindly 
welcomed  to  British  soil  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and  liberally 
treated  in  their  new  abode.  The  term 
XJ.E. — signifyini^  United  Empire  Loy- 
alists,— was  aifixed  by  the  Crown,  as 
■*  a  mark  of  honour'  upon  the  families 
who  adhei'ed  to  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire and  joined  the  royal  standard  in 
America,  before  the  tieaty  of  separa- 
tion in  1783;  and  a  list  of  such  per- 
sons was  ordered  to  be  made  out  and 
preserved  amongst  the  archives  of  the 
State,  so  that  these  patriots  might  be 
individually  discriminated  from  all 
future  settlers.  Fiee  grants  of  land 
were  given  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and 
further  grants  guaranteed  to  their 
■children,  when  they  should  become  of 
age. 

The  number  of  persons  who,  first 
and  last,  were  entitled  to  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  U.  E.  Loyalist, 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  up  to  the  close 
of  the  war  some  13,000  souls,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  well-to-do  class,  had 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  the 
Island  of  St.  John,  afterwards  called 
Prince  Edward  Island.  By  this  in- 
flux, the  population  of  Nova  Scotia, 
then  comprising  the  future  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  was  in  one  year 
more  than  doubled.  About  10,000 
made  their  way,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  encountering  many 
hardships,  to  the  western  part  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  was  subse- 
quently set  apart  as  Upper  Canada, 
a  province  of  which  the  \J.  E.  Loyal- 
ists were  the  actual  pioneers  and 
founders,  as  before  their  arrival  it  was 
a  wilderness.  It  is  with  their  future 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this 
brief  essay. 


These  faithful  men  brought  to  their 
forest  homes  in  the  wilds  of  Upper 
Canada  the  same  noble  qualities  of 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  of  stei'ling 
integrity,  and  of  reverence  to  God,  for 
which  many  of  them  were  previously 
remarkable.  They  reared  their  fami- 
lies in  industry,  simplicity,  and  fru- 
gality ;  and  as  occasion  served,  helped 
to  build  up  this  new  province  of  the 
British  Crown  in  conformity  with  the 
sound  principles  of  law  and  order 
which  had  animated  and  distinguished 
their  own  lives.  Their  occupation,  at 
first,  was  to  clear  the  land,  and  culti- 
vate the  hitherto  unbroken  fci'est. 
Several  touching  narratives  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  the  early  settlers 
were  exposed  at  this  period  are  given 
in  Dr.  Ryerson's  second  volume,  in 
the  shape  of  personal  reminiscences. 
But  they  soon  triumphed  over  natural 
obstacles,  and  gradually  converted  the 
wilderness  into  a  fertile  and  prosper- 
ous land  ;  '  planting  with  their  hoes 
the  germ  of  its  future  greatness.' 

Many  of  the  original  band  of  U.  K 
Loyalists  attained  to  a  patriarchal 
age,  and  evinced  a  mental  as  well  as  a 
bodily  vigour  which  eminently  quali- 
fied them  to  fill  useful  and  prominent 
positions  in  their  adopted  country. 
In  the  annals  of  L^pper  Canada,  and 
of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  amongst  the 
legislators,  the  magistrates,  the  cler- 
gymen, and  those  engaged  in  all  the 
active  and  honourable  pursuits  of  life, 
the  names  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  and 
their  descendants — during  the  hun- 
di'ed  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
their  removal  thither — have  been  and 
continue  to  be  specially  conspicious. 

In  providing  for  their  material 
wants,  the  U.  E.  Loyalist  immigi'ants 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  continuing  to  cultivate  a  military 
spirit,  so  that  they  might  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  successfully  the 
Empire  for  which  they  had  already 
made  so  great  a  sacrifice.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  refugees  had  borne 
arms,  on  the  Royalist  side,  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  gallant  Scot- 
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tish  soldiers  who  composed  the  New- 
York  Regiment  under  Sir  John  John- 
son, when  peace  was  proclaimed,  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  Biitish  Gov- 
ernment and  settled  on  lands  granted 
to  them  in  Canada.  These  warriors 
were  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Stormont  and  Dundas.  They 
and  their  children,  mostly  Protestants, 
were  reinforced  within  a  few  years,  by 
an  influx  of  Roman  Catholic  Highland- 
ers, who  chietly  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  adjacent  county  of  Glengarry. 
Together,  these  sturdy  Scotchmen 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  a  valu- 
able class  of  settlers,  steadfast  in  re- 
taining the  language  and  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  but  no  less  devoted 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  risk  life  and  property 
for  their  faith  and  fealty. 

Within  thirty  years  of  their  expatri- 
ation, events  occurred  wliich  tested 
the  willingne.ss  and  capability  of  the 
British  Canadians  to  fight  in  defence 
of  their  new  homes  and  of  the  flag 
they  loved  so  well.  The  War  of 
1812-15  broke  out  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  Upper  Cana- 
da was  the  principal  battle-ground  of 
this  conflict.  Meanwhile  its  po{)ula- 
tion  had  increased  to  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants 
eagerly  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Government  to  organize  and  protect 
the  frontiers  of  the  Province  from  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy.  The  story  of 
their  gallant  and  successful  resistance 
of  the  invaders  is  too  w^ell  known  to 
need  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  hundred  British 
troops,  Upper  Canada  repelled  the 
large  armies  of  the  Americans. 
Throughout  the  campaigns  of  this 
war,  which  lasted  over  three  years,  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  were  ten- 
fold greater  than  the  number  of  the 
Canadian  soldiery.  The  Provincial 
militia,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was 
mainly  composed  of  the  sons  of  U.  E. 
Loyalists,  and  their  courage  and  en- 
durance shewed  that  they  were  worthy 
scions  of  a  noble  race. 


The  spirit  which  animated  the  Can- 
adian militia  during  the  unequal 
conflict,  is  apjjarent  in  the  Address  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Genera? 
Brock,  to  the  Upper  Canada  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  opening  of  the  war,  in 
1812  ;  and  in  the  patriotic  reply  of 
the  Assembly  to  his  eloquent  appeal. 
Brock  concluded  his  speech  in  these 
stirring  words  : — '  We  are  engaged  in 
an  awful  and  eventful  contest.  By 
unanimity  and  dispatch  in  our  coun- 
cils, and  by  vigour  in  our  operations, 
we  may  teach  the  enemy  this  le.sson, 
that  a  country  defended  by  Free  Men, 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  their  King  and  Constitution,  can- 
not be  conquered.'  The  answer  of 
the  Assembly  was  couched  in  the 
same  vein  of  fervent  loyalty  and 
lofty  j^atriotism.  These  admirable 
documents  were  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  Province,  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  people  to  face  with  in- 
trepidity the  impending  struggle. 

In  Lower  Canada,  a  similar  attach- 
ment to  the  Crown  and  Government 
of  Great  Britain  was  displayed.  The 
French  Canadian  Jmbilans  vied  with 
their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in  loyalty 
and  deeds  of  valour.  It  was  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  both  nationalities  that 
Canada  was  preserved  to  the  Empire, 
This  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  Canadians  in 
a  common  cause  at  this  trying  time 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  a  pledge  of 
enduring  fraternity  in  the  future.  But 
our  present  purpose  is  to  trace  the 
fortunes  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and 
their  descendants  in  British  America, 
and  to  note  the  influence  of  their  con- 
duct and  character  upon  the  present 
generation  of  Upper  Canadians. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
from  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
another  occasion  presented  itself  for 
proving  the  sincerity  of  the  attach- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  to  the  British 
Crown.  Agitating  political  questions 
were  i-ife  in  the  Province.  They  be- 
gat a  wide  spread  desire  for  a  more 
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popular  form  of  government.  The  Im- 
perial authorities  were  slow  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  reform  party. 
Ambitious  and  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues strove  to  excite,  in  the  rural 
population,  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
disaffection  towards  Imperial  control. 
By  their  persistent  efforts  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  was  provoked  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Province,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  majority  in  the  Assem- 
bly. At  this  juncture,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada  was  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  a  half-pay  officer 
and  a  staunch  Loyalist,  though  inex- 
perienced in  political  warfare.  With 
great  boldness,  but  with  an  assured 
conviction  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  sound  in  their  allegiance,  the 
Governor  determined  to  send  all  the 
Imperial  troops  out  of  the  Province, 
to  aid  in  supressing  an  outbreak  of 
more  serious  proportions,  which  had 
taken  place  in  Lower  Canada.  He  re- 
solved to  trust  wholly  to  the  loyalty 
and  good  faith  of  the  people  in  Upjjer 
Canada  to  sustain  the  Government. 
For  this  apparent  rashness,  Sir  Fran- 
cis was  much  blamed  by  many  at  the 
time.  But  the  result  proved  that  he 
understood  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple he  had  been  deputed  to  govern 
better  than  his  critics.  Whilst  denud- 
ing the  province  of  every  British  sol- 
dier, the  Governor  spread  abroad 
spirit-stirring  proclamations  and  ad- 
dresses, calling  upon  the  Upper  Cana- 
dians to  rally  and  unite  in  support  of 
their  institutions  and  of  the  Crown, 
and  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  to 
put  down  this  wicked  and  unnatural 
rebellion.  His  appeal  was  not  in  vain. 
From  all  parts  of  the  Province  volun- 
teers hastened  to  Toronto,  and  very 
speedily  this  foolish  and  unwarrantable 
insurrection  was  extinguished.  The 
policy  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  proceed- 
ings for  suppressing  the  rebellion  was 
am[)ly  justified  by  the  result,  however 
hazardous  it  may  have  appeared  at  the 
moment.  But  it  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The    Ministers    then    in    office    had 


evinced  a  disposition  to  temporize 
with  some  of  the  men  who  were  pro- 
minent in  encouraging  the  revolt.  Sir 
Francis  Head's  actions  were  of  too  de- 
cided a  character  to  please  his  masters. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  public  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  his  Excellency 
was  recalled.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  other  leaders  of  the  Conserv- 
ative party,  warmly  esjioused  his  cause, 
but  to  no  purpose.  For  his  assumed 
rashness,  and  for  refusing  to  be  a  party 
to  attempts  to  conciliate  the  men  who 
had  secretly  abetted  the  insurrection, 
Sir  Francis  was  thenceforth  made  to 
suffer,  by  exclusion  from  any  further 
employment  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  A  narx-ative  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, reveals  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars which  would  seem  to  afford 
ample  ground  for  his  justification. 
But  apart  from  the  personal  question 
between  Sir  Francis  Head  and  the 
Imperial  Administration — as  to  whe- 
ther he  acted  with  becoming  prudence 
in  the  execution  of  his  delegated  pow- 
ei's  at  this  critical  juncture — there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
policy  upon  the  people  of  Upper  Can- 
ada. In  summoning  them  at  this  crisis 
to  rally  round  tiie  old  flag,  and  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  affection  to  the 
British  Crown,  he  was  not  mistaken. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
heartily  responded  to  the  call.  Not 
only  was  the  rebellion  speedily  sup- 
pressed by  Canadian  volunteers,  un- 
aided by  any  Imperial  soldiers,  but 
at  the  next  general  election  the  disaf- 
fected party  was  reduced  to  political 
insigniticance. 

Tiius  far,  it  had  been  unmistak- 
ably shown  that  Upper  Canadian  loy- 
alty was  no  mere  passing  sentiment, 
but  a  genuine  and  enduring  principle, 
ready  to  find  expression  with  i-enewed 
vitality  and  enthusiasm,  whenever 
the  necessity  for  its  manifestation 
should  arise. 

From  that  period  until  the  present, 
we  have  been  happily  free  from  the 
operation  of  disturbing  influences  re- 
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quiring  the  special  display  of  patriot- 
ism in  Upper  Canada.  And  yet  events 
have  occurred  which  serve  to  indicate 
the  unabated  loyalty  which  animates 
the  people.  Irish  discontent,  culmin- 
ating in  Fenianism,  has  more  than 
once  threatened  to  ravage  our  fair 
Province  with  fire  and  sword,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  thereby  C(un- 
pelling  the  Mother  Country  to  yield 
the  redress  of  Irish  grievances.  But 
our  gallant  volunteers  were  always  on 
the  alert,  and  these  ridiculous  attempts 
were  frustrated  without  difficulty,  and 
with  very  little  loss  of  life.  Repeat- 
edly, since  the  grant  of  local  self-gov- 
ei*nment  to  Canada,  her  Parliament 
and  people  have  spontaneously  ten- 
dered the  services  of  our  brave  militia 
to  aid  the  Imperial  troops  in  foreign 
warfare,  or  when  conflicts  were  antic- 
ipated in  Europe.  These  offers  were 
dictated  by  devotion  to  the  Crown  and 
Empire,  and  wei-e  further  proofs  of  the 
unselfish  loyalty  of  Canadians.  Annu- 
ally, since  1875,  the  sum  of  50,000 
dollars  has  been  granted  by  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  for  pensions  to  the 
surviving  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812, 
in  addition  to  large  amounts  yearly 
voted  for  pensions  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  militiamen  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  country. 
This  munificent  liberality  testifies  to 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Canada 
regards  the  efforts  of  those  of  her  own 
children  who  fought  to  maintain  our 
connection  with  England,  and  to  up- 
hold the  national  honour. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  gratifying  to  note, 
that  the  hostility  and  estrangement 
between  Canadians  and  the  citizens 
of  the  American  Republic — natural 
at  a  time  of  separation  and  of  inter- 
necine strife — has  wholly  died  out,  and 
is  replaced  by  sentiments  of  mutual 
esteem  and  good-will.  As  was  happily 
expressed  by  our  excellent  Governor- 
General,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Win- 
nipeg, our  people  have  learnt  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  '  that  the  intei-ests  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  United  States  may 
advance  side  by  side  without  jealousy 


or  friction,  and  that  the  good  of  the 
one  is  interwoven  with  the  welfare  of 
the  other.'  We  may  not,  indeed,  ad- 
mire or  approve  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  our  neighbours,  but  we  have 
learnt  to  respect  the  American  jieople, 
and  account  many  of  their  enlightened 
efforts  to  pnjmote  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  purify  and  elevate  society,  as 
deserving  not  merely  of  prai&e  but  of 
imitation. 

It  is  wholly  foreign  from  my  desire, 
in  this  essay,  to  criticize  American 
political  institutions,  or  to  direct  at- 
tention to  what  may  seem  defective 
therein  further  than  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  ut- 
terance to  one  or  two  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  in  order  to  vindicate, 
from  my  own  point  of  view,  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  our  forefathers, 
when  they  deliberately  preferred  the 
loss  of  property  and  the  perils  inci- 
dent to  their  flight  into  the  wilder- 
ness, rather  than  forego  tlie  blessings 
of  British  supremacy  and  of  monarch- 
ical rule.  These  observations  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  deemed  intentionally  disre- 
spectfuly  towards  our  American  cou- 
sins. 

In  severing  their  connection  with 
England,  the  United  States  abandoned 
a  political  system  wherein  politics  and 
religion  were  advisedly  if  not  insepar- 
ably connected.  This  union,  in  the 
pithy  words  of  Lord  Eldon,  was  not 
designed  'for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Church  political,  but  the  State 
religious.'  Christianity,  in  fact,  is 
))art  and  parcel  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, and  the  entire  framework  of 
our  polity  is  peiwaded  with  the  enno- 
bling influences  and  restraints  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  has  been 
the  preservation  in  Great  Britain  of  a 
high  standard  of  honour  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  is  spe- 
cially observable  in  the  relations  of 
her  government  with  other  countries. 
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The  United  Sbates  have  deliberately 
<leparted  from  this  ancient  and  solid 
foundation.  They  claim  that  '  the 
people  are  the  soui'ce  of  all  political 
power.'  They  have  left  out  of  their 
Constitution  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
They  have  jirohibited  not  merely  the 
establishment  of  religion  in  tlie  land, 
but  also  any  national  preference  of 
Christianity  over  Judaism,  Mahom- 
medanism,  or  infidelity.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  undoubtedly  remark- 
able, in  certain  aspects,  as  a  God- 
fearing community,  yet  they  have  al- 
ways repudiated  the  idea  of  any  neces- 
sary connection  between  religion  and 
politics.  Now-a-days,  it  is  unhappily 
a  prevalent  idea  that  the  exercise  of 
no  political  rights  should  be  aflected 
by  a  man's  repudiation  of  a  belief  in 
God.  The  painful  scenes  recently  ex- 
hibited in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  Bradlaugh  case,  ai-e  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this.  But  the  distinction  to 
which  I  point,  in  comparing  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Constitutions,  is 
apparent  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  pi'esence  of  an  avowed 
atheist  in  Congress,  whilst  in  Eng- 
land the  proposal  to  admit  Bradlaugh 
into  Parliament  is  justly  regarded  as 
breaking  down  the  barrier  which  has 
hitherto  restrained  those  who  openly 
discard  belief  in  the  existence  of  God, 
and  in  the  divine  obligation  of  an 
oath,  from  sharing  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.*  Notwithstanding  the 
time-serving  spirit  of  the  Government, 
who  were  afraid  to  take  a  decided 
stand  on  this  question,  the  I'eligious 
instincts  of  the  people — more  faithful 


*  It  is  true  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  or  an 
affirmation,  by  a  member  elect,  is  equally  pre- 
scribed by  American  as  by  Enslish  law.  But 
there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  character 
of  this  obligation  in  tlie  two  countries.  In 
England,  the  affirmation  by  a  member  elected 
to  Parliament  is  essentially  a  religious  act,  as 
much  so  as  taking  the  oath.  The  pi-imary 
law  enjoins  an  oath.  But  to  meet  the  scru- 
ples of  certain  Christian  denominations,  who 
object  to  the  use  of  an  oath,  at  any  time,  they 
and  they  only  are  permitted,  on  such  occa- 


than  their  leaders  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution — have  thus 
far  prevailed  to  close  the  doors  of 
pai'liament  against  an  avowed  infidel 
and  blasphemer. 

At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
American  colonies  from  Great  Britain, 
the  expediency  of  a  permanent  alliance 
between  religion  and  politics  had  not 
become  an  open  question.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  alliance  was  indisputable. 
It  was  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  our 
national  polity.  Such  a  connection 
does  not  necessarily  require  the  per- 
petual union  between  Church  and 
State,  or  forbid  different  Christian  de- 
nominations to  exist,  as  in  Canada, 
upon  a  footing  of  j^erfect  equality. 
But  it  implies  and  involves  the  distinct 
responsibility  of  a  Christian  govern- 
ment to  respect  the  revealed  laws  of 
God,  to  enforce  tlie  decorous  observ- 
ance of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
generally  to  protect  and  uphold  the 
institutions  of  Christianity.  In  these 
particulars  Great  Britain  has  been  an 
example  to  all  other  nations. 

On  the  other  band,  we  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  the  fact,  that  in  the  United 
States  —  notwithstanding  the  abund- 
ance of  individual  piety  amongst  the 
people — there  is  a  grievous  lack  of  the 
restraining  influences  of  governmentto 
repre.ss  the  abuses  of  free  thought,  in 
social  and  religious  matters.  Witness 
the  liberty  allowed  in  that  country  to 
the  growth  and  establishment  of  Mor- 
monism  in  the  western  territories,  and 
to  the  reckless  blasphemies  of  Inger- 
soll — both  of  them  awful  growths  and 
developments  of  free  thought,  woi'king 
incalculable  mischief  to  multitudes — 
but  wholly  disregarded  by  the  civil 
authorities.  Such  abominable  and  in- 
jurious outcomes  of  the  right  of  pri- 


sions,  to  make  an  affirmation  instead.  In  the 
United  States,  the  alternative  use  of  an  affir- 
mation in  lieu  of  an  oath  has  no  such  origin. 
It  is  expressly  permitted,  by  an  article  of  the 
Constitution,  to  any  person  who  for  any  rea- 
son,—  as,  for  example,  because,  like  Bradlaugh, 
he  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  God, — 
might  prefer  to  affirm,  to  do  so  ;  instead  of 
taking  the  prescribed  oath. 
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vate  judgment  could  not  assuredly 
have  originated  or  liave  been  permit- 
ted to  take  root  in  England,  or  in  any 
of  her  colonies. 

In  cherishing  her  connection  with 
the  Parent  State,  Canada  has  retained 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  stable 
Christian  government,  which  affords 
to  individuals  the  utmost  possible  free- 
dom consistent  with  wholesome  re- 
straints upon  the  excesses  of  democratic 
opinion  or  the  license  of  profanity. 
So  long  as  we  continue  to  uphold  in- 
stitutions which  confer  upon  our  peo- 
ple such  manifest  benefits,  we  are  poli- 
tically safe.  Crafty  or  thoughtless 
propagandists  may  strive  to  instil  into 
credulous  ears  a  preference  for  repub- 
licanism : — the  supposed  material  gain 
we  might  derive  from  '  independence  ' 


or  'annexation'  may  bo  plausibly 
urged,  by  politicians  who  can  see  no 
difference  in  principle  between  a  mon- 
archy and  a  republic  ; — but  unless 
Canadians  have  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  their  past  history,  we  need  not 
fear  for  their  future.  If  we  have  in- 
terpreted the  history  of  Upper  Canada 
aright,  we  may  rest  assured  that  Can- 
adian loyalty  is  no  mere  transient 
emotion,  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
fleeting  changes  of  popular  sentiment, 
but  an  enduring  principle,  powerful 
enough  to  enable  us  to  withstand  many 
vicissitudes  before  consenting  to  ex- 
change our  free  institutions,  protected 
by  the  British  flag,  and  subject  to  the 
supremacy  of  British  law,  for  any 
other  form  of  government  upon  earth. 


AU   REVOIR 


BY   W.    T.    H.,    MONTREAL. 


THE  wind  came  sighing  in  a  fitful  strain 
'  They  shall  not  meet  again  ! 
Rude  blasts  shall  bear  their  peace  away, 

And  wintry  storms  draw  near ; 
Clouds  shall  eclipse  the  coming  day, 
And  fill  their  hearts  with  fear. — 
They  shall  not  meet  again  ! ' 

And  voices  cried  across  the  billowy  miin  : 

'  They  shall  not  meet  again  ! 
They  have  their  joy  in  shifting  sands. 

And  each  encroaching  wave. 
Like  the  fell  grasp  of  fateful  hands, 

Shall  lay  it  iu  the  grave. — 
They  shall  not  meet  again  !  ' 
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Despair  gave  answer,  like  to  one  in  pain  : 

'  They  shall  not  meet  again  ! 
Her  sweet  voice  is  forever  slill, 

And  quenched  her  speaking  eye ; 
She  sleeps  beneath  a  mossy  hill  : 

0  God  !  that  she  should  die. — 
They  shall  not  meet  again  !  ' 

Then  whispered  Hope  from  her  own  sacred  fane 

'  Yes  !  they  shall  meet  again  ! 
Where  storms  of  winter  never  come, 

Or  cruel  fate's  alarms, 
Or  icy  Death  ;  but  rest  and  home 

In  the  eternal  arms  : — 
Where  love  upsprings  in  each  true  heart 

Under  a  greener  sod  ; 
And  hand  from  hand  shall  never  part, 

Clasped  at  the  throne  of  God  ! ' 
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OR,  THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 


BY    I.    R.    ECKART,    TORONTO. 


III. 


"TTTHILE  the  remains  of  Cleopatra, 
VV  the  woman  that  infatuated 
and  destroyed  the  noble  Roman — 
Mark  Antony — who,  with  his  sword, 
quartered  the  world,  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  his  place  of  sepulture  is 
unknown.  Held  captive  by  Cleo- 
patra's blandishments,  he  dallied  by 
her  side  while  his  enemy,  Octavius^ 
was  gathering  together  his  forces 
wherewith  to  strip  him  of  the  purple, 
and  to  avenge  Octavia's  wrongs. 
Roused,  when  too  late,  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger,  he  tried  to  beat  back  the 
storm  about  to  burst   upon  him,  and 


at  Actium  paid  for  his  tardiness  and 
folly  by  his  defeat.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  action,  Cleopatra,  who 
was  witnessing  it,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  terror  and  turned  her  galley  to 
the  shore.  Mark  Antony,  never  before 
known  to  flee,  followed,  lost  his  cause, 
and,  by  falling  on  his  sword,  ended  his 
misery  and  his  life.  He  was  a  victim 
to  that  power,  of  which  it  has  been 

s^ng— 
'  There's  a   power  whose    sway  angel  soiils 

adore, 
And  the  lost  obey,  weeping  evermore. ' 

And,  then,  of  course,  this  Queen  of 
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Beauty  soujjht  to  cast  her  fascinations 
about  the  concj^ueror,  and  to  entangle 
Octavius  in  her  toils  ;  as  ready  to  smile 
upon  him,  as  she  had  been  to  smile 
vipon  Antony.  She  had  the  reward 
of  all  traitors.  Spurned  by  Octavius, 
and  driven  to  despair,  she  })referred 
to  die  rather  than  gi'^^ce  his  triumph 
by  being  led — the  Queen  of  Egypt — 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  amid 
the  derisive  shouts  of  the  people,  and 
herself  held  to  her  bosom  an  asp 
that  stung  her  to  death.  There  has 
always  been  '  a  woman  in  the  case' 
from  the  time  when  Eve  tempted 
Adam  with  the  apple  and  caused  his 
banishment  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Still,  it  must  certainly  be  said  that, 
having  enjoyed  the  apple,  his  plea  of 
justification  was  very  mean.  '  The 
woman  that  thou  gavest  me,  &c.,  &c.' 
A  story  was  told,  not  long  ago,  of  a 
man,  high  in  authority,  being  undone 
by  the  wicked  wit  of  a  woman.  At  a 
banquet  in  Constantinople  was  pre- 
sent a  woman  of  great  gifts  who,  from 
the  stage,  had  been  charming  the  peo- 
ple of  America  with  her  histrionic  ta- 
lents. There,  too,  was  the  ambassador 
of  the  Great  German  Empire — Baron 
Magnus — who  had  been  paying  court 
to  this  Queen  of  the  Drama.  Con- 
scious of  her  power  and  anxious  to 
shew  it,  she  suddenly  asked  him  to 
drink  a  toast  of  her  giving.  Courtier- 
like, he  assented  and,  as  he  stood, 
glass  in  hand,  to  do  her  bidding,  with 
triumph  in  her  eyes,  this  daughter  of 
France  called  upon  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  drink  'a  la  France  entiere.' 
Hapless  man,  suddenly  conscious  of 
the  impropriety  and  danger  of  such 
an  act  he,  for  a  moment,  irresolute 
stood,  as  if  pleading  to  her  to  recall  her 
words.  Woman  of  the  world  as  she 
was,  she  well  knew  how  fatal  the  conse- 
quences to  him  must  be;  but,  bent  on 
her  triumph,  she  was  pitiless  and  in- 
sisted. He,  poor  fool — fascinated  and 
infatuated — drank  the  fatal  draught. 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  guests 
at  the  banquet — the  Ambassador  of 
the  German  Empire — the  representa- 


tive of  the  Kaiser — drinking  to  the 
toast  'La  France  entiere.'  A  French- 
woman's revenge.  Like  some  men  I 
wot  of,  willing  to  sacrifice  a  friend,  to 
make  a  jest.  The  wrath  of  the  stern 
Kaiser  was  soon  made  known.  The 
Baron,  doubtless,  a  man  of  mark, 
was  quickly  recalled,  stripped  of  his 
hcmours,  and  thus  publicly  disgraced. 
Had  he  not  distinguished  himself  in 
some  way,  it  is  not  prob  ible  that  he 
would  have  been  the  representative  of 
the  proudest  Empire  of  the  world. 
By  the  idle,  wicked  words  of  a  woman, 
his  life  was  for  ever  blasted,  and  he 
who,  perhaps,  at  one  time  was  consi- 
dered an  able  man,  was  laughed  at  as 
a  fool.  His  career  broken,  his  reason 
gone,  he  is  now  a  miserable  wreck  of 
humanity  ;  and  his  days,  that  might 
have  been  useful,  are  spent  in  babbling 
folly  ;  while  she  goes  on  her  conquer- 
ing way.      So  the  story  goes. 

But,  if  there  are  women  that  have 
destroyed,  there  are  women  that  have 
saved.  Only  we  hear  of  the  evil — not 
of  the  good.  We,  horrid  men,  are 
doubtless  monsters,  but,  both  in  bad- 
ness, and  in  goodness,  women  surpass 
us  : — 

'  For  men  at  most  differ 
As  Heaven  and  earth  ; 
But  Women — worst  and  best 
As  Heaven  and  Hell.' 

With  all  their  faults,  we  love  them 
still,  and  not  a  few  join  in  Byron's 
wish  who,  if  he  were  pretty  bad,  like 
most  of  us — occasionally, — was  never 
hypocritical  : — 

'  I  love  the  sex  and  sometimes  would   re- 
verse 
The  tyrant's  wish  "  that  mankind  only  had 
One   neck,  which  he  with  one   fell  stroke 

miirht  piei-ce  ;" 
IMy  wish  is  quite  as  wide  but  not  so  bad, 
And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than 

tierce  ; 
It  being  (not  now  but  only  when  a  lad), 
That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth 
To  kiss  them  all  at  once,    from  North  to 
South.' 

How  the  splendour  of  Byron's  gen- 
ius was  dimmed  by  the  follies  of  his 
life,  but  indeed  hard  measure  was 
meted  out  to  him  by  the  'Unco  Guid,' 
who  ignored  the  admonition: — 
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'  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 
To  step  aside  is  human. ' 

Byron  was  rather  the  opposite  of 
the  lover  with  regard  to  whom  a 
friend,  urging  his  suit  with  a  maiden 
fair,  asked  the  question — 

'  But  what  do  you  think  of  the  lad,  my  love. 
Tell  me  all  that  is  in  your  heart,' 
'  T  think,'  she  said,  '  he  is  drcffid  good ; 
But  he  isn't  the  least  bit  smart."' 

A  most  enjoyable  morning  had  we 
at  the  Dore  Gallery.  The  few  visitors 
present  seemed  awed  into  stillness  by 
the  greatness  of  the  artist's  conception 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  subjects  so 
vividly  portrayed.  Though  destitute 
of  any  knowledge  of  art,  1  was  fairly 
spell-bound  before  the  pain  ting,  'Christ 
Leaviug  the  Pra^torium.'  Here  be- 
fore me  was  almost  a  living  represen- 
tation of  the  scene  that  had  so  closely 
preceded  the  sutfering,  for  our  miser- 
able sakes  by  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross, — suffering  so  great  that,  not- 
withstanding His  love  and  desire  to 
save  us  from  deserved  punishment, 
the  human  part  of  this  God-Man 
shrank  shuddering  back,  appalled  for 
an  instant,  as  his  lips  gave  utterance 
to  the  pitiful  prayer,  '  O,  my  Father, 
if  it  be  posdble,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me,'  but,  instantly,  the  Divine  Nature 
asserted  itself,  as  He  quickly  added, 
*  nevertheless,  not  as  1  will,  but  as 
Thou  wilt.'  Here  were  the  figures  of 
the  men  that  had  played  such  import- 
ant part  in  the  condemnation.  Cai- 
phas,  one  of  the  (Jhief  Priests,  who  had 
preferred  to  save  the  robber  Barrabas 
rather  than  Him  who  had  made  the 
blind  to  see,  and  brought  the  dead  to 
life.  Herod,  by  whose  order  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem,  from  two  years 
and  under,  were  slain,  so  that  the 
voice  of  mothers  was  heard  wailing 
through  the  land,  '  weeping  for  their 
children,  because  they  were  not.' 
There,  too,  was  well-intentioned  but 
weak  of  purpose  Pilate,  who  tried  to 
save  Him,  but  seeing  that  he  could 
prevail  nothing,  took  water  and  wash- 
ed his  hands  before  the  multitude,  say- 


ing, '  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  person.  See  ye  to  it.'  And 
then  we  are  told,  answered  all  the 
people,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Power 
of  the  Man  standing  meekly  before 
them,  dared  the  wrath  of  the  Most 
High,  exclaiming,  '  His  blood  be  upon, 
us  and  upon  our  children.' 

How  any  one  can  hesitate  to  believe 
is  indeed  a  marvel,  for  how  strictly 
the  Scriptures  have  been  fulfilled. 
Driven  from  Jerusalem,  have  not  the 
descendants  of  this  people  ever  since 
been  persecuted  and  despised  by  all 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  have  indeed  been  visited  upon 
the  children,  and  the  defiant  invoca- 
tion of  the  Jews  assembled  that  day 
has  been  answered  to  the  letter.  His 
blood  has  indeed  been  on  them  and 
their  children.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
called  up  by  the  sight  of  this  wonder- 
ful creation  of  Dore  ;  and,  after  spend- 
ing considerable  time  at  the  Gallery,  I 
went  away,  more  im})ressed  than  I  had 
ever  been  with  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  sufferings  of  Him  who  had 
died  to  save  sinners.  This  production 
of  the  skilled  hand  of  the  artist  could 
not  but  stamp  upon  the  mind  of  the 
observer  an  ineiiacable  impression  of 
the  depth  of  contumely,  insult  and 
degradation  that  was  heaped  by  the 
chosen  people  of  God  upon  His  Son 
that  He  had  sent  to  save  them.  From 
the  jeering  look  upon  some  of  the 
faces,  one  could  well  imagine  the  mock- 
ing shout  that,  during  His  agony, 
rent  the  air,  of  '  Hail  King  of  the 
Jews  !  '  At  the  great  Day  of  Wrath^ 
those,  whose  tongues  were  so  ready  to 
deride,  will  be  bowed  with  shame,  fear 
and  trembling  : — 

'  Day  of  Wrath,  O,  Day  of  Blaming, 
In  red  ashes  earth  fades  flaming, 
David's  Sybils  truth  px-oclaiming, 
O,  dread  time  of  heart-qviake  looming, 
When  the  Judge  .shall  come  in  glooming, 
Unto  all  to  deal  stern  dooming. 
'J'rumpet  hurling  sound  of  wonder 
Through  the  tombs  the  whole  world  under. 
Drives  all  fore  the  throne  with  thimder. 
Death  shall  swoon  and  nature  sicken, 
When  from  dust  mankind  shall  cjuicken, 
God  to  answer,  conscience-stricken.' 
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This  painting  so  rivetted  our  atten- 
tion as  to  I'ob  the  two  others  in  the 
room — notable  of  themselves, — '  The 
Dream   of    Pilate's  Wife  '  and    '  The 
Soldiers  of  the  Cross,' — of  that  which 
they  deserved.      And  here  I  would  de- 
sire to  erase  a   false   impression  that 
inny  have  been  given  by  a  paragra[)h 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly, 
in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  reigns 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in  whicli  peo- 
ple were  murdered  and  persecuted  in 
the  name  of  religion — Protestants  by 
Catholics  and  Catholics  by  Protestants 
— the   following   appeared  :   '  For  my 
part,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  at  the 
•dread  day,   it  will   matter  little  whe- 
ther,   on   earth,   we    called    ourselves 
Protestant  or  Catholic'  In  the  manu- 
script followed  two  or  three  sentences 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
sense   in    whicli   that  statement   was 
made;  but  which  were  dropped  from 
the  printed  page.      I  would  most  cer- 
tainly not  intentionally  write  a  word 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  inditference  as  to  re- 
ligious matters  that  now  so  much  pre- 
vails, and  that  too  often  leads  to  posi- 
tive  infidelity.      The  bald  statement 
here  alluded  to  might  be  considered  as 
indicating  such  views.   My  desire  was 
to  say  a  word  against  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance too  often  displayed  by  mem- 
bers  of   the    two    great   divisions    of 
Christians,  who,  though  they  differ  in 
important  and   signiticant  points,  and 
as  to  form  and  ritual,  still  worship  the 
same  God  and   look    for  salvation  to 
the  same  Saviour.      Tliere  are  Protes- 
tants   and     Catholics    who,    like    the 
Pharisees  of  old,  thank  God  that  they 
are  not  as  other  men,  and  are  illiberal 
enough  to  think  that  those  who  differ 
from  them  must  be  lost.      It  seems  to 
me  that  a  broader  view  will  be  taken. 
I  remember  when,  years  ago,  meeting 
a   prominent  Irishman    in  this   city, 
some  allusion   was  njade   to  religious 
matters.     Good  nature  and  good  will 
to  all  men  beaming  from  every  linea- 
ment of  his  countenance,   I  tiiought, 
now   here's    a  man   of    large    views. 


Sadly  was  I  disappointed.  Turning 
to  him  I  said,  '  Sui-ely,  you  don't  be- 
lieve that,  because  I  am  a  Protestant,  I 
will  gotoH — ades.'  This  good-natured 
man,  overflowing,  apparently  with 
love  for  humanity,  quickly  and  hotly 
answered,  '  No,  1  don't  think  so — I'm 
sure  of  it  !  '  Himself  a  Warden  of  a 
Reformatory,  he  evidently  did  not 
believe  in  the  Reformation.  Well, 
for  his  sake,  I  hope  that  my  views 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  correct  ones. 

Turning  from  land  to  water,  the  col- 
lision of   the   Bywell  Castle  and  the 
Princess   Alice,    was    at    the    time  in 
everybody's  mouth.   Six  hundred  peo- 
ple had,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  been   called   upon   to  render  up 
their  lives.      Ah,  what  a  world  of  an- 
guish such  a  death  must  mean.   A  few 
moments    before    the    collision    with 
jests  on    their   lips    and,    perchance, 
wickedness   in  their   hearts.     A  few 
moments  later,  struggling  in  the  dark 
waters,    wives    calling    to    their  hus- 
bands to  save  them — sisters  crying  to 
their  brothers  for  help — help    which 
only  in  a  few  cases  could  be  rendered. 
Desperate  were  the  efforts  made  for 
life,  but  unavailing  as  desperate.     A 
story   is  told    of   a    husband    getting 
astride  a  small  log,  his  wife  with  hands 
clasped  around   his  neck   clinging  to 
him  ;  so  they  floated  for  a  long  time, 
praying    for    help    which    came    not. 
Chilled  by  the  water,  and  half  fainting 
with  terror,  in  the  course  of  time  his 
wife  became  exhausted  and,  exclaim- 
ing,   'Oh,    George,   I   cannot  hold  on 
any  longer,'   slid  backwards  into  the 
dark   waters  and  was  seen   no  more. 
Another    man    and    his    wife    were 
picked  up  two  miles  from  where  the 
accident  took  place.      It  was  said  that 
the  majority  of  the  victims  had  but 
little  chance  for  life.     Sevei-al   large 
sewers  of  the  city  emptied  themselves 
into  the  river  in   the  vicinity  of  the 
accident,  and    the  unha|)py  wretches 
were  literally  poisoned  almost  as  soon 
as  they  touched  the  water. 

Curious  to  see  what  kind  of  vessel 
the  Frhicess  Alice  was,  I  went  down 
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the  Thames  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a 
similar  craft.  It  happened  to  be  a  Sat- 
urday, and,  when  we  started,  the  little 
■craft had  as  many  passengers  as  it  could 
well  cari'y.  She  appeared  to  me  to  go 
•with  great  speed,  darting  about  here 
and  there  among  the  larger  craft  like 
a  minnow  among  big  fish.  Xear  the 
gangway  I  noticed  a  small  boy  with 
an  eager,  anxious  look  on  his  face,  who 
continually  kept  shouting,  '  back  her,' 
'  stop  her,'  '  ease  her.'  Ue  kept  voci- 
ferating in  such  a  way  that  at  last  I 
asked  my  companion  why  he  was  al- 
lowed to  make  such  a  noise  ;  his  voice 
being  more  shrill  than  pleasant.  My 
friend  answered,  '  look  above  him,' 
and,  doing  so,  I  saw  a  man  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  captain,  directing  our 
way  by  motions  with  his  hand,  the 
the  meaning  of  which  was  being 
^conveyed  to  the  engineer  by  the  cries 
of  the  obnoxious  boy.  This  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  primitive  method  of  sig- 
nalling, hardly  worthy  of  our  Engli-sh 
brethren.  Why  not  adopt  the  '  Colo- 
nial '  system  of  bf lis,  and  have  the 
captain's  onlers  indicated  by  himself 
to  the  engineer,  instead  of  through 
this  youthful  medium.  Supposing 
that,  through  fatigue,  the  lad  became 
inattentive  or  misinterpreted  the  cap- 
tain's signal,  the  result  might  be 
the  running  of  the  steamer  into 
some  other  craft,  and  the  sending  of 
every  body  on  board  to  Davy  Jones' 
locker. 

However,  happily,  nothing  of  the 
sort  occuri'ed  on  this  occasion,  and  we 
steamed  merrily  along.  At  the  first 
stopping  place,  we  took  on  board  a 
number  of  jjeople,  who,  in  our  already 
overcrowded  state,  did  not  add  much 
to  our  comfort.  Standing  room  was 
all  that  any  man  could  well  ask,  so  I 
surrendered  my  seat  to  an  unhappy 
woman,  who,  on  pleasure  bent,  had 
brought  two  of  her  children  with 
her  for  a  Saturday's  outing  With  a 
little  one  in  her  arms  and  holding  ano- 
ther by  the  hand,  she  certainly  did  not 
look  as  if  she  was  enjoying  her  holiday. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  had  she 


been  doing  so,  she  would  have  ex- 
celled even  Mark  Tapley  himself  in  his 
capacity  for  '  being  jolly  under  credit- 
able circumstances.'  Owing  to  her 
heavy  load,  the  vessel  now  commenced 
to  roll.  Still  the  captain  put  in  at  the 
next  landing  place  for  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  his  passengers. 

My  friend  remarked,  'this  is  a  pretty 
risky  business,  I  wish  I  was  on  shore. 
Can  you  swim  ] '  I  answered  in  the 
negative,  but  that  I  was  prepared  to 
take  my  chances.  I  was  tuo  much 
interested  in  the  scene  to  be  at  all 
alarmed.  Not  so,  however,  a  fellow 
passenger  close  behind  me,  who,  in  the 
most  energetic  way,  kept  vociferating, 
'  I  say,  captain,  you  can't  take  on  any 
moi-e,  draw  the  gangway.'  Some  wo- 
men commenced  to  cry,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  their  male  companions, 
who,  as  best  they  could,  tried  to  com- 
fort them.  The  energetic  man,  how- 
ever, continued  his  loud-voiced  re- 
monstrances, and  at  last,  worked  up  to 
a  pitch  of  frenzy,  yelled,  terror 
mingled  with  indignation  in  his  tones. 
'  I  say,  captain,  draw  the  gangway, 
Kem ember  the  Princess  Alice,'  the 
recent  disaster  being  evidently  up- 
permost in  his  mind.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  policeman  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd  on  the  dock  and 
peremptorily  ordered  the  captain  to 
move  on,  which  was  immediately  done. 
The  little  steamer  '  wobbled '  on  its 
way  with  its  panic  stricken  cargo  of 
nearly  six  hundred  souls.  Not  sorry 
were  we  when  we  reached  the  next 
stopping  place,  which  happened  to  be 
Greenwich,  where  my  friend  and  my- 
self landed,  wondering  not  a  little  that 
the  English  people  should  be  content 
with  so  wretched  a  craft,  such  as  we 
had  just  quitted.  At  the  '  Ship  '  we 
solaced  ourselves  with  a  right  good 
dinner,  and  returned  by  rail  to  town. 

Being  anxious  to  witness  one  of  the 
great  races  of  England,  I  determined 
to  see  the  '  St.  Leger '  run.  Leaving 
the  Alexandra  at  about  nine  p.  m.,  I 
found  myself  at  three  the  following 
morning,  in  company  with  two  forlorn 
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Englishmen,  wandei'ing  about  the 
streets  of  Doncaster,  looking  for  a 
place  to  lay  oiir  weary  heads.  The 
hotels,  such  as  they  are,  were  crowded, 
and  we  finally  found  shelter  in  a 
private  house,  where  we  were  glad 
to  get  a  sofa  for  a  bed.  We  were 
early  on  the  ground.  What  a  crowd 
and  what  a  Babel  !  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  there  with  his  friends. 
Hale  and  hearty  he  looked,  but  some- 
what stout  for  a  man  of  his  years.  The 
'  George'  nose  and  prominent  eyes 
were  unmistakable,  and  the  heavy 
German  features  lit  up,  now  and 
then,  evidencing  a  sense  of  humour 
and  fun.  The  grounds  were  covered 
with  thousands — on  foot,  in  vehicles, 
and  on  horseback.  The  Derby  and 
this  race  have  been  so  often  des- 
cribed that  I  will  say  nothing  further 
of  it  than  that  it  afforded  me  all  the 
pleasure  I  had  anticipated  ;  which  was 
not  a  little.  My  two  fellow  wanderers 
volunteered  to  give  nie  the  straight 
tip,  and  advised  me  to  back  'Childeric,' 
which  I  did.  The  inevitable  accom- 
panying alloy  in  the  pleasure  of  that 
day,  was  in  the  fact  of  seeing  two 
horses  sitddenly  emerge  from  the  ruck 
towards  the  finish,  the  foremost  of 
which  was  greeted  by  the  crowd 
with  frantic  and  triumphant  cries 
of  'Childeric,'  'Childeric'  Visions 
of  a  win  of  a  pretty  big  pile  of 
sovereigns  filled  my  imagination  for 
a  moment  as  I,  too,  cheered  the 
horse,  on  whom  I  had  placed  my 
money,  as  he  came  gamely  along  look- 
ing all  over  a  winner.  But,  alas,  ano- 
ther horse  was  seen  to  suddenly  collar 
'  Childeric  '  when  only  a  few  strides 
from  the  winning  post,  and  in  the  last 
two,  to  our  dismay,  in  some  incom- 
prehensible way,  was  lifted  by  her 
jockey  so  as  to  get  her  head  in  front. 
iSic  transit.  The  backers  of  '  Childeric' 
were  dumb,  and  a  mighty  shout  went 
up — '  Jannette  wins.'  I  had  an  ex- 
cellent op}tortunity  of  seeing  every- 
thing to  advantage.  On  the  course  I 
came  across  two  Toronto  men,  Mr. 
Walter    Boswell    and    Dr.    Andrew 


Smith.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  faces 
I  knew,  if  we  met  only  to  be  parted, 
'  Where  did  you  come  from  1  What 
are  you  backing  1  I'll  see  you  again.' 
The  crowd  separated  us,  and  we  met 
not  again.  Returning  to  London  that 
night,  [  was  showai  by  a  guard  into 
an  empty  carriage.  A  few  seconds 
after,  I  was  followed  by  two  men,  who, 
though  well  dressed,  had  a  look  I  did 
not  at  all  like.  I  had  seated  myself 
at  a  window  opposite  the  door  at  which 
T  got  in.  One  of  the  two  seated  himself 
directly  in  front  of  me,  and,  as  the  train 
moved  off,  officiously  asked,  '  Would 
you  like  the  window  pvit  down,  sir  ] ' 
Knowing  that,  strange  to  say,  such 
civility  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
better  class  of  English  people,  I  an- 
swered in  a  way  to  put  a  stop  to  fur- 
ther advances  on  his  part.  However, 
nothing  daunted,  he  continued,  '  Been 
lucky  to-day,  sirl'  I  replied  abruptly, 
and  coiling  myself  up  in  the  corner, 
tried  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  disin- 
clined for  conversation.  Tired  out 
with  want  of  rest  the  night  before, 
and  the  excitement  through  the  day, 
I  fell  asleep,  but  awoke  in  time  to  see 
that  my  would-be  acquaintance  was 
extending  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
my  pocket.  He  did  not  notice  that 
I  was  awake,  and  I  took  in  the  sur- 
roundings at  a  glance.  Two  to  one, 
and  the  two  who  were  without  doubt 
pickpockets, and  probably  armed,  were 
not  desirable  odds,  especially  in  an 
English  railway  carriage,  where  you 
are  locked  in  and  shut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  other  pas- 
sengers. I  had  noticed  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  communication  cord 
running  through  the  carriage.  The 
other  pickpocket  had  got  quite  close 
to  his  fritud.  A  delightful  situation. 
I  simply  folded  my  arms  across  my 
pockets  and,  joretending  to  awake  sud- 
denly, asked  how  far  we  were  from 
London.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  drew 
back  his  hand  and  answered  with  read- 
iness that  we  were  due  at  twelve 
o'clock.  I  then  chatted  with  them 
about  the  race,  saying  that  it  was  the 
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first  English  one  I  had  ever  seen. 
They  expressed  much  surprise.  I  told 
them  that  I  was  from  America,  and, 
placing  my  hand  in  my  breast  pocket, 
quietly  said,  '  By  the  way,  the  Ameri- 
cans all  carry  revolvers.  Have  you 
ever  seen  one  ] ' 

They  replied  that  they  had  not.  I 
answered  that  it  was  the  finest  weapon 
in  the  world,  and  that  with  one,  half 
a  dozen  people  could  be  shot  in  a  few 
seconds.  They  got  out  at  the  next 
station.  At  the  station  further  on, 
two  others  of  the  same  fraternity  got 
in,  whom  I  got  rid  of  in  a  similar  way. 
I  concluded  that  travelling  alone  at 
night  after  a  race  day  was  certainly 
an  unenjoyable,  if  not  a  dangerous, 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  unso- 
phisticated colonist.  ^Yhat  was  there 
to  prevent  these  men  from  chloro- 
forming or  stabbing  me,  and,  after 
robbing,  departing  1 

We  visited  some  of  the  theatres, 
and  twice  saw  our  old  friend  Sothern 
in  his  great  character  of  '  Dundreary.' 
It  may  be  said  that  Sothern  and  Lord 
Dundreary  vanished  from  the  stage 
together,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  will  ever  successfully  copy  his 
portrayal  of  that  character,  so  laughter- 
provoking  through  its  silliness  and  ex- 
travagant absurdities,  given  such  point 
to  by  his  peculiar  utterance  and  man- 
ner, typical  of  the  heavy  swell — the 
fool  of  the  family,  whose  affectations 
cover  him  with  ridicule,  though  one 
cannot  help  observing  a  gi'ain  of  sense 
glimmering  here  and  there  through  a 
mass  of  witless  idiocies.  It  ts.kes  a 
clever  man  to  make  an  interesting 
fool.  The  fool,  par  excellence,  of  olden 
courts  was  no  fool  at  all,  as  many  a 
courtier  was  made  to  feel  when  writh- 
ing under  the  lash  of  his  wit.  We  will 
miss  Lord  Dundreary  and  never  see 
his  like  again — the  ridiculous  skip  and 
the  feigned  serious  voice  with  which 
he  propounded  some  problematical 
question  of  what  he  considered  tre- 
mendous moment.  We  will  never 
again  be  anxiously  asked  the  ques- 
tion,   '  If   you   had   a  brother,  would 
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he  like  cheese  1 '  nor  hear  him,  after 
pensively  puzzling  over  a  question  for 
many  moments,  in  his  turn,  '  give  it 
up  1 '  explaining,  with  a  bewildered 
shake  of  his  head,  that  it  was  '  what  no 
fellow  could  understand.'  He  was  so 
'  utterly  utter  '  in  his  absurdities  as 
to  compel  the  head  of  the  most  seri- 
ous family  to  let  his  grim  visage  relax 
for  a  moment  into  a  smile ;  and  I 
have  even  seen  a  stern  Presbyterian 
give  way  to  a  not-to-be  restrained 
laugh. 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  '  no  fellow 
could  understand'  why  the  majority 
of  the  buildings  provided  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  drama  were  so  small. 
One  would  imagine  that  more  exten- 
sive accommodation  would  bex'equired 
for  the  population  of  a  great  city  like 
London  with  its  four  millions. 

Incidentally  I  noticed  the  other  day 
that  some  American  clergymen  who 
were  seeing  the  sights  away  from 
home,  had  made  a  protest  against  the 
admission  of  a  class  of  '  unfortunates' 
to  certain  theatres  and  other  public 
places  in  Paris,  to  which  they  lent 
their  countenance  by  their  presence. 
Just  for  once  they  went  to  places, 
when  abroad,  that  at  home  they  ad- 
vise their  parishioners  to  shun.  Hor- 
rified to  find  themselves  seated  beside 
sinners,  their  indignation  broke  out 
into  this  merciless  protest.  They 
would  deny  these  poor  outcasts  all 
amusements — treat  them  like  lepers 
and,  if  they  had  the  power,  deepen  the 
gloom  of  their  wretched  lives  (and 
is  not  their  punishment  hard  to  bear), 
by  denying  their  right  to  share  with 
them  the  light  of  God's  sun.  They 
would  drive  them  into  utter  darkness, 
refuse  them  the  means  of  intellectual 
enjoyment — no  matter  how  slight — 
and  thus  win  them  back  to  a  better  life; 
and  while  He,  whose  ministers  they 
profess  to  be,  took  Mary  Magdalene 
by  the  hand,  such  men  would,  in  holy 
horror,  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
Certainly,  men  should  seek  to  protect 
their  families  from  evil  associations  ; 
but  we  would  hardly  expect  the  minis- 
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ters  of  Him  who  came  to  save  sinners 
to  be  the  first  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  fallen,  and  to  try  to  shut  every 
door  against  them.  It  is  humiliatingly 
contemjitible  in  its  Pharisaism. 

My  Quebec  friends  suddenly  left 
for  the  Continent.  I  promised  to  join 
them  at  Paris  in  a  day  or  two  and  ac- 
cordingly soon  found  myself  crossing 
'  the  silver  streak.'  The  steamer  was 
much  overcrowded.  The  weather  was 
dull,  and  it  was  dark  and  stormy. 
We  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  chop- 
ping sea  of  the  channel  and  I  looked 
about  for  a  seat  to  which  I  could  com- 
fortably hold  on.  1  discovered  a  bench 
opposite  the  gangway,  close  to  the 
cabin  wall,  at  one  end  of  which  was 
seated  an  apparently  tall  man,  of  good 
presence  and  with  a  remarkably  long 
grey  moustache.  Along  the  bench 
appeared,  from  the  irregular  surface, 
to  be  small  pieces  of  luggage  covered 
by  a  shawl.  Seeing  no  reason  why 
one  man  should  occupy  so  much 
space,  1  quietly  sat  down  about  the 
middle  of  the  bench.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  remarkably  soft  and 
yielding.  In  a  moment,  the  tall 
stranger  sjirang  to  his  feet  and,  with 
quivering  moustache  and  blazing  ejes, 


angrily  exclaimed  '  Sir,  that's  my 
niece.'  I  looked  along  the  bench,  and 
at  the  other  end,  saw  a  lady's  upturned 
face.  Too  astonished  (at  the  indignity 
of  being  'sat  upon'),  to  speak,  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  her  indignation  and 
her  horror.  Hon-iblle  dictu  !  I  quickly 
realized  that,  in  the  darkness,  1  had 
calmly  sat  down  upon  the  recumbent 
form  of  a  '  ladye  faire.'  Quickly  I 
turned  to  tlie  indignant  uncle  and  ex- 
plained that  I  had  supposed  that  the 
shawl  covered  'somebody's  luggage.' 
He  answered  that  the  lady  was  an 
invalid  niece  of  his,  that  he  was 
taking  acioss  for  change  of  air,  and 
whom,  being  very  weak,  he  had 
placed  in  a  recumbent  position  on  the 
bench.  I  expressed  the  regret  that  I 
sincerely  felt  to  the  lady,  and  her 
uncle,  hat  in  hand,  assured  me  that 
he  felt  satisfied  that  the  painful  occur- 
ence was  entirely  owing  to  an  unfor- 
tunate mistake.  We  became  good 
friends  on  the  way  across  and  united 
in  hearty  abuse  of  the  wretched  ac- 
commodation afforded  travellers  who, 
on  business  or  on  pleasure  bent,  had 
to  cross  the  Channel. 

(T'o  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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OUR  last  number  had  passed  from 
under  our  hands  before  the  grim 
Conqueror,  with  the  odds  tremend- 
ously in  his  favour,  had  ended  the 
play  of  life  and  death  which  for  eighty 
days  had  drawn  all  eyes  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  stricken  President,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  nation's  prayers  and  a  world's 
solicitude,  had  closed  a  tragedy  which 
will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  millions. 
Elsewhere  in  the  present  number  the 


mournful  event,  which  well  lends  it- 
self to  treatment  by  the  elegiac  muse, 
receives  a  fitting,  sympathetic  tribute. 
But  here,  also,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hang  the  garland  of  a  few  prose- 
words  upon  the  tomb  of  a  true  man, 
who,  seeking  neither  honour  nor  place, 
but  in  the  path  of  duty  called  unex- 
pectedly to  the  highest  seat  in  the 
nation,  won  both  iuiperishably.  The 
universality  and  spontaneity    of    the 
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grief  which  the  death  of  President 
Oarfield  has  called  forth,  has  only 
been  equalled  by  its  intensity,  an  in- 
tensity which  the  minute  detail  of 
■each  day's  record  of  progress  or  relapse 
from  the  period  when  the  miscreant's 
bullet  sped  its  way  into  the  sufi'ei'er's 
side,  did  much  to  call  forth.  But  there 
was  more  than  this  to  quicken  the 
sympathy  and  to  deepen  the  sorrow  of 
the  millions  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic, 
who  daily  scanned  the  bulletins  for 
tidings  of  the  President's  condition, 
•and  who  were  at  least  to  learn  that 
the  struggle  was  over,  and  that  the 
surgeons'  skill  and  the  tending  hand  of 
love  could  do  no  more.  There  was 
more  even  than  the  spectacle  of  pain 
resolutely  endured,  of  heroic  fortitude 
and  Chiistian  re.signation.  There  was 
the  knowledge  that  the  cliosen  of  a 
great  nation  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  the 
disease  which  has  long  been  preying 
upon  its  vitals,  and  who,  strong  in  a 
patriot's  strength,  had  given  his  life 
to  cleanse  it  of  its  foulness.  Nor  was 
the  sacrifice  that  of  a  mere  politician, 
actuated  by  the  motives  of  Ids  kind, 
and  looking  no  higher  than  the  down- 
fall of  a  clique  opposed  to  him.  The 
man  and  the  work  were  far  other  than 
this.  Death,  no  doubt,  brings  its  idol- 
atries, and  the  press  has  probably 
spoken  extravagant  words  of  Garfield. 
But  this  is  true  of  the  man,  that 
in  him  were  embodied  the  worthiest 
qualities  of  human  nature.  Few  indeed 
have  come  to  the  Presidential  office 
better  fitted,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally, to  preside  over  the  nation.  His 
whole  career  as  a  public  man  testifies  to 
this.  Butof  the  elements  that  were  great 
in  him,  none  shine  so  conspicuonsly  as 
bis  hnne.sty  and  hiscoui-age  Eighteen 
years  of  ])ublic  life  left  no  stain  upon 
him,  while  his  loyalty  to  duty,  and  his 
fearlessness  in  pursuit  of  it,  whether 
as  soldier,  schoolmaster  or  statesman, 
a,re  noble  incentives  to  hiscountrymen. 


His  sense  of  honour  was  ever  acute, 
and  he  frowned  u[)on  boss-rule  as  if  it 
were  the  plague.  Had  he  lived,  what 
work,  we  ask  ourselves,  would  he  not 
have  done  !  How  he  would  have  re- 
pressed machine  politics,  and  what  a 
crusade  he  would  have  led  against  the 
spoils  system  !  But,  alas,  this  was 
not  to  be,  and  the  chance  that  was  the 
nation's  has,  for  the  present,  passed 
by.  Yet  do  we  hope  that  whatever 
is  good  in  the  nation  has  received  a 
new  impulse  from  his  life  and  death. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  deep,  strong 
current  of  the  Divine  influence  in  hu- 
man aflTairs  will  feel  that  certainly 
there  was  a  design  in  the  sacrifice  he 
was  called  upon  to  make.  An  event 
which  ■  so  impressed  itself  upon  all, 
hushing  the  clamour  of  faction,  and 
quelling,  we  trust  not  merely  mo- 
mentai-ily,  much  of  turbulence  and 
wrong,  was  surely  fraught  with  some 
lasting,  beneficent  purpose.  The  surge 
of  moral  emotion  throughout  two  con- 
tinents, which  bespoke  reverence  for 
exalted  worth  and  keenest  sympathy 
with  the  mi.sfortune  that  had  laid  him 
low,  must  surely  issue  in  some  good, 
at  least  to  the  |ieo})le  of  his  own  na- 
tion. Whatever  the  lesson  is  to  bring 
forth,  we  will  hope  the  best  from 
the  change  in  the  national  adminis- 
tration. President  Arthur  has  said 
that,  '  all  the  noble  aspirations  of  my 
lamented  predecessor  which  found  ex- 
pression in  his  life  .  .  .  will  be 
garnered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour 
to  profit,  and  to  see  that  the  nation 
shad  profit,  by  his  example  and  expe- 
rience.' Jn  this  the  new  Chief  Magis- 
trate will  best  commend  himself  to 
universal  approval,  and  mo^t  effectu- 
ally irain-ess  the  le^sson  which  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Garfield  is 
p-cu  iariy  fitted  at  the  present  time  to 
teach  to  the  American  people. 
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OUESTS  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
ON  THE  INSPIRATION  QUES- 
TION. 

COMMENT    NO.     I. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  author  of 
'  The  Rational  View  of  the  Bible  "* 
occupies  the  extreme  left  position  with 
regard  to  the  oriyin  of  the  books  that 
constitute  the  Old  Testament  literature. 
The  traditionalists  who  occupy  the  ex- 
treme right  hold  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  that  the  suc- 
ceeding books  were  written  by  writers 
as  nearly  as  possible  contemporaneous 
with  the  times  and  events  treated  in  the 
respective  books  ;  and  that  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  was  formed  by  Ezra, 
and  a  body  of  Elders  first  called  into  ex- 
istence by  him,  known  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion as  'the  Great  Synagogue.'  This 
view  is  given  by  Josephus,  and  evidently 
embodies  the  current  tradition  of  the 
Jews  as  far  back  as  his  day.  Kuenen 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  Rationalists  who  occupy  the  extreme 
left  position.  He  throws  aside  Jewish 
tradition  altogether,  on  the  ground,  not 
only  that  evidence  produced  a  thousand 
years  after  the  events  occurred  to  which 
it  refers  is  no  evidence  at  all,  but  also 
that  the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  truth 
on  the  subject  is  to  look  into  the  books 
themselves  and  there  find  out  the  lite- 
rary and  historical  circumstances  in 
which  they  grew  up.  The  data  may  be 
scanty,  but  they  are  the  only  data  we 
have,  and  they  are  to  be  construed 
in  accordance  with  those  principles  of 
development  that  the  mental  and  reli- 
gious history  of  every  other  people  illus- 
trate. To  him  there  is  no  more  of  the 
supernatural  in  Jewish  history  than  in 
any  other  hi.story,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  accc)Uiits  of  miracles  are  wholly 
mythical.     The   Hebrew  prophets  were 

*  A  Rational  View  of  the  Bible :  a  course 
of  Lectures,  by  Rev.  Newton  M.  Mann, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Toronto  :  Rose-Belford 
Publishing  Co.,  1881. 


statesmen  or  popular  leaders.  Predic- 
tions were  always  uttered  after  the  event. 
The  Hebrews  developed  from  barbarism 
to  civilization,  as  other  nations  have  de- 
veloped ;  from  crude  religious  notions 
and  a  low  state  of  morality  to  mono- 
theism and  the  lofty  moral  code  ex- 
pressed in  the  writin<i:s  of  the  prophets  ; 
from  the  simple  nature  worship  that 
characterized  all  the  natifms  round  aV)out 
them  to  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the 
Leviiical  ritual  formulated  subsequently 
to  Ezra. 

A  middle  po.sition  is  occttpied  by  a 
school  of  which  Robertson  Smith  is  the 
best  known  exponent.  As  he  agrees  with 
the  Rationalists  that  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  beinterj.reted  by  the 
same  critical  principles  which  we  apply  to 
all  other  ancient  books,  and  that  the  high- 
est evidence  in  regard  to  their  authorship, 
dates,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  written,  is  whxt  can  be  found 
by  interrogating  the  books  themselves, 
some  people  have  hastily  assumed  that 
his  position  is  the  same  as  Kuenen's. 
On  the  contrary,  he  and  his  friends 
maintain  that  his  method  is  the  only  one 
that  modern  scholars  can  acknowledge, 
and  that  he  takes  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  destructive  criticism  of  Kue- 
nen can  be  met.  Accepting,  not  only 
with  Kuenen,  but,  as  he  claims,  with  the 
vast  and  increasing  majority  of  Biblical 
critics,  the  new  views  with  regard  to  the 
composition  and  growth  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature and  the  late  formation  of  the 
Canon,  he  finds  in  that  literature  itself 
much  that  the  philosophical  principles  of 
the  Rationalists  make  them  unwilling, 
and,  we  may  say,  unable,  to  see.  He 
belicA'es  thoroughly  in  the  supernatural 
guidance  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  in  the 
miracles  recorded  in  its  records, in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  prophets,  and  contends 
that  the  critic  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  God  throws  away  the  only  key  that  can 
unlock  all  the  difficulties  which  the  facts 
of  the  case  present.  Whether  his  posi- 
tion be  tenable  or  not,  it  is  simply  dis- 
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honest  to  class  him  with  Knenen.  He 
fearlessly  accepts  the  critical  principles 
■of  the  Rationalists,  and  considers  that 
he  applies  them  more  rigorously  than 
they  do  ;  while  in  his  dogmatic  in- 
terpretation he  is  at  one  with  the  ex- 
treme right. 

A  Theological  Teacher. 

COMMEXT     NO.     II. 

But  surely  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  makes 
to  criticism  concessions  fatal  to  Faith  ] 
Like  others,  who  have  thouijht  that  half 
measures  of  revolution   could   be  made 
final,  he  is  but  giving  an  impulse  to  a 
destructive  process  which  will  not  leave 
one   stone  standing  on   another  in  the 
Christian  Temple.     Such  men    are  the 
Girondists    of  Theological   Destructive- 
ness  ;  the  future  of  the  movement   they 
have   inaugurated   belongs   to    logicians 
who  have  rhe  courage  of  their  opmiims. 
Half  a  century  ago  Dr.   Arnold  led  the 
first,  timid,  semi-orthodox  Broad  Church 
advance.     His   most  gifted  son    drnies 
Immortality  and  a  Personal  God  !   Such 
speculations  as   this  of   Dr.    Rcjbertson 
Smith  and  the  German  '  theologians,'  of 
whose  voices  his  is  the  echo,  are  danger- 
ous, not  because  it  matters  in   the  least 
whether   Deuteronomy  was   written  by 
Moses  or  Jeremiah,  but  becai;se  the  sug- 
gestion of  doubt  to  the  popular  mind  re- 
places an  unreasoning  faith  by  an  equally 
unreasoning   disbelief.     And,   after  all, 
are  the  arguments  of  the  German  criti- 
cism so  very  cogent  ?     As,  according  to 
the  legend,  the  Prophet  Isaiah  was  sawn 
in  two,  so  the  German  critic  divides  the 
prophet   into   two   distinct   Isaiahs,   an 
earlier  and  a  later  :  he  deals  with   the 
College   of   the   Apostles   just   as    Mr. 
Crooks  does  with  that  of  Upper  Canada. 
And   on  what  evidence  ?     '  All  the  evi- 
dence we  have  ! '  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  occurrence  of  predictions  which 
those    who     disbelieve    in     the    super- 
natural gift  of  prophecy  assume  at  once 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be   a  proof  that  the 
portion  of  Isaiah  containing  the  predic- 
tions was  written  after  the  event  '  pre- 
dicted.'    But  to  those  who   believe  in 
prophecy  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  reve- 
lation, this  reasoning  is  of  no  value.  So  on 
the  meagre  foundation  of  a  passage  in  one 
of  Paul's  letters,  in  which  he  mentions 
one   solitary  instance    of    disagreement 
with   Peter,    a  theory  of  two  parties,  a 
Pauline  and  a  Petrine,  is  built  up  !     In 
reading  Ewald'a  great  book  on  Israel,   I 


was  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  that 
eminent  Hebraist  shifts  and  transposes 
everything — so  many  Psalms  by  David, 
sixteen,  I  think  :  this  and  that  fragment 
possibly  by  Moses,  if  such  a  person  ever 
existed  ;  and  all  this  on  his  own  unsup- 
ported authority,  without  any  argument 
which  even  a  Hebrew  exi^ert  could  ap- 
preciate. 

It  seems  to  me  possible  to  suggest  a 
modest  but  useful  working  theory  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  books  of  such  vast  antiquity,  re- 
specting which  it  is  admitted,  both  by 
'  extreme  right '  and  '  extreme  left,'  that 
nothing  that  can  be  called  evidence  is 
within  our  reach  :  it  seems  to  me  we  can- 
not do  better  than  acquiesce  in  the  gene- 
ral belief  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  not 
on  '  the  authority  of  the  Church,'  but,  as 
we  trust,  and  are  very  generally  right  in 
trusting,  popular  tradition  as  to  places 
or  events.  And  in  the  East,  conserva- 
tive in  all  things,  the  popular  account  of 
the  authorship  of  a  sacred  book  would 
be  doubly  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
question  of  authorship  need  be  no  trou- 
ble to  a  Christian  ;  it  is  one  he  can  safely 
pass  by.  Its  discussion,  when  so  little 
evidence  exists,  is  a  mere  barren  logo- 
machy, whose  only  result  can  be  to  un- 
settle men's  minds,  and  lead  those  who 
get  the  habit  of  this  second-hand  scepti- 
cism to  conclude,  that  if  the  books  were 
not  written  by  the  alleged  authors,  the 
books  themselves  are  of  no  authority. 
Clerical  Contributor. 

comment  no.  iii. 

These  questions  can  not  be  ignored. 
It  is  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  mistake,  to 
teach  false  history  ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  clergy  to  pass  by  these 
topics.  They  are  m>t  now  confined  to 
the  dry  tomes  of  theologians.  They  form 
a  part  of  popular  literature,  and  the 
laity,  if  they  find  their  spiritual  guides 
silent  respecting  questions  which  con- 
cern the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is 
taught  in  every  Sunday-school,  will  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  If  a  liberal  clergy 
will  not  teach  the  Christian  side  of 
modern  criticism,  the  field  is  open  to 
Bradlaugh  and  Ingersoll,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  face  the  consequences  of  their 
system  all  round,  and  who  certainly  have 
no  '  reserves  '  or  '  mysteries.' 

'  Clerical  Contributor  '  is  sincere,  I 
believe,  in  thinking  his  policy  of  holding 
aloof  from  '  dangerous  '  issues  the  safest 
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for  popular  faith.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
such  questions  as  the  authoi-ship  of  the 
'  Books  of  Moses  '   tlo   not  stand  alone  ; 
they  form  part  of  the  discussions  which 
are  '  in  the  air  '  of  the  present  age — ques- 
tions wliich  the  religious  thought  imist 
face,  where  it  is  not  the  cant  of  a  paid  pro- 
fession or  tlie  stupidity  of  a  fanaticism  like 
that  which  on  Sundays  in  summer  makes 
the  Toronto  Queen's   Park  re-echo  with 
the  screech  of  its  blasphemous  doggerel. 
Outside  these  two  classes,  all  men  who 
think  at  all  on  the  subject  of  religion  in 
our  day  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  ask 
questions  which  the  clergy  do  not  seem 
to  care  about  attempting  to  answer.     Jn 
total  opposition  to  '  ClericalContributor,' 
1  would  have  the  clergy  deal  openly  and 
fairly    with    all    such    matters    as    the 
authorship  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
with  the   question   of  the   Future  Life, 
with  the  question  of  a  literal  or  figura- 
tive Second  Advent.      In  order  to  do  so, 
those   of  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
Churches  at  least  must  first  learn  a  little 
about  the  reasoning  of  their  opponents. 
NarroAving  influences  must  be   supple- 
mented by  reading  some  of  the  books 
which  form  factors  in  the  thoughts  of  all 
educated   men.     To  face  these  matters 
fairly  would   by    no   means   necessarily 
lead  to  conclusions  hostile  to  faith.  Few 
thinking  men  who  do  so  face  them  fail 
to  find  that,  all  the  better   for  the  cast- 
ing down  of  unrealities  and  half-beliefs, 
'  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  do 
remain.'     Belief  in  the  unknowable  God 
does  not  vanish  with  Paley's  notion  of  a 
magnified  watchmaker  ;  nor  do  the  con- 
solations of  the  Book  of  Books  seem  fur- 
ther from  us  when  we  believe  that  they 
are  the  human  utterance  of  men  and  wo- 
men like  ourselves,  not  of  an  inspiration 
forced  throvigh  their  lips  as  we  force  a 
tune  through  organ  pijjes  :  Faith  in  Re- 
sponsibility and  Hope  in  the  Future  may 
be  ours  when  we  have  ceased  to  picture 
that   Supreme    Tribunal   of   Conscience 
before  God,  as  a  mere  mediaeval  pageant 
of  Thrones  and   Books   and  Trumpets. 
Let  the  clergy  do  as  educated  laymen 
do.     Let  them  meet  the  difficulties  of 
these  perplexing  qiiestions  fairly.     Let 
them  acknowledge  fully  what  they  can- 
not prove  to  be  no  matter  of  hard  dogma  ; 
and  let  them  point  to  the  grounds  of  Hope 
that  remain  to  Faith,  to  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  those  who  dogma- 
tically deny,  as  well  as  the  difficuuties  of 
those   who  dogmatically  affirm.     There 
is  abundant  room  for  a  new  and  telling 


class  of  sermons  for  those  who  would 
take  this  line  honestly  and  fully.  Of  th& 
three  seriuons  I  have  heard  lately,  one 
was  on  '  the  type  presented  by  Melchi- 
zedek,'  the  other  two  had  not  the  faint- 
est cimnection  with  any  moral  or  intel- 
lectual teaching,  or  anything  that  could 
help  to  make  life  better  or  brighter. 
Now,  in  tlie  opinion  of  most  of  the  laity, 
Melchizedek  is  becoming  just  a  little 
uninteresting.  Might  not  a  change 
of  subject  be  good  ?  I  cordially  agree 
with  what  is  said  by  '  A  Theological 
Teacher '  as  to  '  A  Rational  View  of  the 
Bible.'  In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  a 
mere  English  precis  of  the  Cierman  Kue- 
nen  ;  in  the  second,  the  author  is  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  partisan  hatred 
against  Christianity  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  makes  him,  in  my  judg- 
ment, unfair.  The  Hebrews  of  the 
exodus  could  not  have  been  the  brutal 
savages  he  represents  them,  after  such 
long  contact  with  the  civilization  of 
Egypt.  Perhaps  '  A  Theological  Teacher ' 
will  communicate  with  us  further  on  this 
interesting  subject.  He  was  but  too 
brief. 

A  Laymax. 


COMMENT    NO.    IV. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  workers  of 
society  to  go  into  the  niceties  of  Biblical 
criticism.  None  but  a  few  men  of  ex- 
ceptional leisure,  and  still  more  excep- 
tional scholarship,  can  even  attempt  to 
weigh  the  evidence  adduced  by  such 
books  as  'Supernatural  Religion'  and 
its  opponents  as  to  the  age  and  author- 
ship of  such  books  as  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Therefore  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  in- 
telligent religious  aspirations  of  that 
large  class  which  has  little  leisure  and 
less  scholarship  could  we  be  assured  of 
some  broad  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  Sacred  Books,  one  on  which 
the  mere  question  whether  John  wrote 
the  Evangel  or  the  Vision  current  un- 
der his  name  would  become  a  matter  of 
no  practical  religious  importance.  Sup- 
pose that  broader  doctrine  were  to  teach 
that  all  good  gifts  come  from  on  High,  all 
enlightenment  from  the  Father  of  Light. 
The  teaching  of  the  most  Human  of  the 
Gospels,  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  one 
great  poem  w-hich  comes  to  us  from 
primitive  Christianity,  owe  their  reli- 
gious value  to  themselves,  not  to  their 
date  or  authorship  ;  still  less  to  the 
talismanic  sanctity  with  which  ecclesias- 
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tical  tradition  has  invested  them.  '  But,' 
orthodoxy  may  reply,  '  on  this  view  of 
inspiration,  you  put  Shakespeare  or 
Shelley  on  a  level  with  St.  John.'  By  no 
means  ;  the  inspiration  of  Shakespeare  or 
of  Shelley  was  for  a  secular  mission  ;  that 
of  John  for  a  relis;ious  one.  Both  had 
their  mission  :  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.'  The  Bible  was  meant  to  be 
the  religious  Book  of  the  world ;  it  is  and 
will  be  so,  and  it  lives  in  a  sphere  which 
sceptical  criticism  cannot  reach.  Only 
two  things  can  weaken  men's  trust  in  its 
right  use.  Dishonest  avoidance  of  criti- 
cism which  every  one  knows  to  be  irre- 
fragable, the  ostrich  policy  of  hiding 
head  and  brains  in  the  sand,  and  a 
theory  of  inspiration  inherited  from 
times  when  thi;  European  intellect  was 
but  half  awake,  and  fatally  bound  up 
with  scholastic  notions  which  every  stu- 
dent of  every  school  now  rejects. 

Some  sort  of  a  New  Reformation  is  in- 
evitable as  to  this  and  kindred  ques- 
tions. Shall  it  come  from  the  pulpit, 
from  the  press,  or  from  the  outside 
world  which  sympathises  with  neither  ? 
A  Mai^  of  the  People. 


REJOINDER. 

Mj''  brief  notice  of  a  rather  insignifi- 
cant book,  has,  I  find,  been  made  a  text 
for  various  comments.  In  the  course  of 
the  commenting,  the  original  subject  of 
review  has  dropped  out  of  sight,  and 
Robertson  Smith — with  the  whole  of 
what  is  called  'Biblical  Introduction' 
and  its  bearing  on  Inspiration  —  has 
taken  its  place.  These  questions  are 
altogether  too  large  to  be  discussed  in 
an  ofl'-hand  way  at  a  Round  Table.  At 
the  very  least  they  should  be  based  on  a 
full  review  of  Robertson  Smith's  Lec- 
tures, and — as  'A  Layman  '  desires  to 
hear  again  from  me — I  may  attempt 
this  in  a  succeeding  number  of  the  Can- 


adian Monthly.  In  the  meantime,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  sum  up  the  sympo- 
sium with  a  few  words.  'A  Layman  '  is 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  not  only  a  crime 
but  a  blunder  for  the  clergy  to  ignore 
these  topics.  They  cannot  be  ignored. 
When  the  ostrich  hides  its  head  in  the 
sand,  its  doom  is  sealed.  'A  Man  of 
the  People  '  is  also  right  in  saying  that, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  run  of 
men  to  examine  into  the  niceties  of  Bibli- 
cal Criticism,  it  is  necessary  to  get  some 
broad  statement—  intelligible  to  the  tone 
of  modern  thought — with  reference  to 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  Bible,  on  which 
men  can  stand,  nothing  doubting.  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  whether 
'  Clerical  Contributor '  is  in  earnest  or 
not.  In  his  second  paragraph  he  sug- 
gests a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
position  of  the  traditionalists  ;  but  the 
first  paragraph  is  simply  amusing  or 
amazing,  according  to  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  happen  to  be.  Speculation 
is  '  dangerous,'  '  because  the  suggestion 
of  doubt  to  the  popular  mind  replaces  an 
unreasoning  faith  by  an  equally  unrea- 
soning disbelief.'  We  must  then  be 
content  with  an  unreasoning  faith.  To 
get  a  reasonable  faith  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question,  it  seems.  Speculation 
must  be  stopped,  or  at  all  events  kept 
out  of  the  Church.  That  is,  let  there 
be  an  infallible  Church  for  the  people, 
and  let  thinkers  live  without  religion, 
onl}^  '  let  them  take  ofi"  their  hats  when 
thej'  pass  a  church  ! '  Moma  locuta  est. 
Again,  he  calls  men  who  begin  to  depart 
from  the  old  paths  '  the  Girondists  of 
Theological    Destructiveness.'  Does 

that  mean  that  constitutional  reform  is 
the  parent  of  revolution  ?  That  the 
Girondists  begat  the  uKnintain,  and  that 
the  P>,eign  of  Terror  is  to  be  laid  at  their 
door  ?  He  cannot  mean  that  :  but  if  he 
does  not  mean  that,  what  does  he  mean  ? 
A  Theological  Teacher. 
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Ralph  Waldn  Emerson,  Philosopher  and 
Puet.  By  Alfred  H.  Guernsey.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.     1881. 

rr'^his  qiiasi-edition  of  Emerson  is  one  of 
1  Appleton's  newhandy-vohune  series. 
The  voluiue  is  certainly  liandy  ;  and  in 
this  age,  when  everybody  travels  by  rail 
and  steamboat,  and  carries  one  or  two 
cheap  books  that  can  lie  taken  up  for  a 
few  minutes  when  nothing  else  claims 
attention,  and  whicli  may  be  stolen  by 
fellow-passengers  addicted  to  petty  lar- 
ceny, or  lost  amid  the  rush  at  a  station 
without  much  regret,  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs  doubtless  fills  a  place  in  our 
literary  economy.  To  an  author  who 
dislikes  to  be  judged  by  bits  and  scraps, 
as  you  would  judge  a  house  by  seeing 
one  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built, 
such  a  series  must  be  an  additional  jar 
to  sensitive  nerves,  an  additional  black 
mark  to  be  scored  against  the  race  of 
publishers.  Formerly,  it  was  considered 
that  '  selections '  were  intended  only  for 
young  ladies  at  fashionable  boai'ding 
schools.  Now,  when  Matthew  Arnold 
gives  us  dainty  editions  of  choice  por- 
tions of  Byron  and  Wordswoi'th,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  a  series  compiled  on  the 
scissors- principle.  The  inevitable  and 
ineradicable  sin  of  such  compilations  is 
that  they  do  not  let  the  w^riter  speak  for 
himself.  Worse,  they  often  distort  his 
thought,  for  part  of  the  truth  may  be 
the  greatest  falsehood,  as  our  wise  old 
forefathers  knew  well  when  they  enacted 
that  in  giving  evidence  the  witness  must 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  A  reader,  with 
the  instinct  of  an  artist,  revolts  against 
expurgated  editions.  The  instinct  of 
truthfulness  revolts  against  an  editicm 
of  professed  tit-bits.  Of  coiirse,  tlie  in- 
evitable evil  is  aggravated,  according  as 
the  editor  or  scissors-wielder  fails*  to 
understand  liis  author,  sees  with  eagle- 
eye  contraries  that  he  considers  contra- 
dictories, hears  discords,  but  not  the  har- 
mony in  which  they  are  reconciled,  tears 
off  limbs  from  ditl'erent  organisms,  and 


putting  them  side  by  side,  loudly  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  alike,  and  on  every  occasion  sits  as 
su^jreme  Jove  high  on  a  throne,  and  pro- 
nounces judgments  with  exasperating 
editorial  infallibility. 

From  the  volume  on  Emerson,  some 
interesting  details  about  his  life  may  be 
learned,  but  little  more.  Often,  his 
wise  pregnant  apliorisms,  the  outcome  of 
profound  philosophy,  are  misconstrued, 
and  held  up  to  moral  reprobation. 
Thereby,  the  discerning  reader  is  made 
veiy  angry.  The  undiscerning  reader 
is  put  on  a  wrong  track,  or  confirmed 
in  his  Philistinism.  For  instance,  the 
following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the 
Essay  on  '  Prudence  '  : — 

'prudent  compliances. 

'So  neither  should  you  put  yourself  hi  a  false 
position  with  your  contemporaries  hy  inUulgriiig  in  a 
vein  of  hostility  and  bitterness.  Though  your  views 
are  in  straight  antagonism  with  theirs,  assume  an 
identity  of  sentiment,  assume  that  ynu  are  saymg 
preciselj'  what  all  think,  and  ui  the  flow  of  wit  and 
love  roll  out  your  paradoxes  in  solid  column,  with 
not  the  infirmity  of  a  doubt.  So,  at  least,  you  get 
an  adequate  deliverance.  Assume  a  consent,  and  it 
shall  presently  be  granted,  since  really  and  under- 
neath their  external  diversities  all  men  are  the  same.' 

Emerson,  of  course,  is  advocating  the 
positive  statement  of  truth  as  against 
the  controversial.  He  would  have  us 
'  be  more  than  conquerors.'  Where  it 
is  at  all  possible,  we  should  aim  at  con- 
verting instead  of  merely  smashing  those 
who  difier  from  us  ;  cut  away  the  foun- 
dations of  the  hostile  position  instead  of 
hammering  it  into  hardness  and  invin- 
cibility. The  more  cannon-balls  you 
pitch  into  earthworks,  the  more  formid- 
jible  j'ou  make  the  enemy's  battery. 
Everyone  v/ho  knows  how  barren  con- 
troversy is,  and  how  detei'iorating  its 
effects  are  on  the  characters  of  those  who 
engage  in  it,  must  recognise  the  wisdom 
of  the  advice.  As  the  Essayist  puts  it 
in  a  preceding  paragraph — '  If  they  set 
out  to  contend.  Saint  Paul  will  lie,  and 
Saint  John  will  hate.'  For  instance,  let 
two  men,  each  honestly  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing a  good  cause,  try  the  different 
methodd  in  addressing  either  an  indivi- 
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dual  or  a  crowd,  an  audience  say  of 
slave-owners  and  their  sympathisers. 
The  one  addresses  them  as  men.  He 
knows  their  sentiments,  but  he  keeps 
his  knowledge  to  himself,  suspecting  that 
if  he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  same 
environment,  his  sentiments  would 
probably  be  not  unlike  theirs,  and  his 
aim  is  not  to  denounce  but  to  deliver 
them.  Accordingly,  he  lays  the  fmm- 
dations  of  his  subtle  argument  in  appeals 
to  that  which  is  best  in  man  ;  perhaps 
throws  his  address  into  the  form  of  a 
parable,  like  the  great  Teacher,  whose 
teaching  is  the  most  perfect  example  of 
sweetness  and  light  ;  enounces  great 
moral  principles  to  which  the  heart  of 
humanity  always  responds  ;  incidentally 
shows  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  that  the 
curse  falls  on  owner  and  trader  as  well 
as  on  slave  ;  rouses  their  enthusiasm  by 
dwelling  on  their  fathers'  fights  for  free- 
dom ;  and  gets  them  into  a  temper  in 
which  sacrifice  is  possible  and  almost 
easy.  He  receives  a  hearing,  and  is 
welcome  to  come  again.  Good  seed  is 
sown,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  resolve  to 
forsake  all  and  follow  him.  But  the 
other  calls  this  temporizing,  and  takes 
an  apparently  braver  course.  He  is  all 
righteous,  and  the  godless  crowd  before 
him  must  be  told  in  plain  language  what 
he  thinks  of  them  and  their  sin.  So  he 
gives  it  to  them  red-hot,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  give  him  brickbats,  or  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Sub-equently, 
they  get  their  ablest  ministers  to  write 
treatises  to  prove  that  slavery  is  a  divine 
institution.  Herein  we  may  see  the 
diflerence  between  wisdom  and  fanatic- 
ism, between  authoritative  statement  and 
controversy. 

One  would  imagine  that  there  could 
be  no  mistaking  Emerson's  meaning,  es- 
pecially when  the  title  of  the  essay  is 
considered,  and  the  context  of  the  para- 
graph quoted.  One  would  think  that 
the  philosopher  who  advises  all  men  to 
speak  to-day  what  they  think,  in  words 
hard  as  cannon-balls,  and  to-morrow — 
should  they  see  cause  to  change  their 
view — to  speak  the  opposite  in  words 
pqnally  hard,  would  be  the  last  ni'in  to 
hi  charged  with  '  the  basest  and  most 
unworthy  prudence.'  But  here  is  the 
stj'le  in  which  his  editor  comments  : — 

'  We  have  quoted  this  last  paragra|)h  only  that  we 
may  express  our  utter  diss'^nt  fripin  it,  except  under 
the  very  widest  limitations.  Every  day  we  are  con- 
fronted with  setitiiuputs  and  opinions  which  we  can 
not  honestly  assume  to  be  identical  with  our  own. 
Co  aid  Elijah  honestly  tell  the  priests  of  Baal  that  hi 


God  and  theirs  was  the  same?  Could  Luther  blandly 
assure  Eek  and  Tetzel  that  he  afjreed  exactly,  or  in 
any  desree  even,  with  thtm  in  the  matter  of  indul- 
g-ences?  Could  Milt'in  say  io  Sulniasiusthat  both  of 
them  were  of  one  mind  in  re;rard  to  the  ^reat  act  of 
judg'ment  executed  bj'  the  people  of  En^rland  upon 
Charles  the  First?  Could  Emerson  and  Brisfham 
Yuuns — assuming' that  both  were  honest  and  sincere 
in  their  opinions— honestlj' and  sincerely  assure  each 
other  that  there  was  no  difference  between  them  ? 
Shnuld  1,  who  abhor  assassination,  assure  a  Nihilist 
that  nn  views  respectinj;  the  slaying  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  differed  in  nowise  from  his  own  ?  It  Diay  be, 
and  often  is,  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  best  wisdom 
to  refrain  from  expressing  one's  sentiments,  for  there 
is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  a  time  to  speak.  One  is 
not  bound  of  necessity  to  assail  the  dojima  of  the 
Real  Presence  when  standinir  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  or  to  denounce  Mohammed  as  a  false  prophet 
before  the  portals  of  the  temple  at  Mecca.  But,  if  a 
man  will  or  must  speak  at  all,  only  the  basest  and 
most  unworthy  prudence  will  sanction  his  speaking' 
other  than  the  truth.  There  are  timirs  and  emer- 
gencies when  the  best  and  highest  prudence  must 
give  way  to  something  hiirher  and  better  ;  times 
when  this  half  virtue  wo-ald  be  a  whole  crime.  It 
was  imprudent  for  John  the  Baptist  to  denounce 
Herod  for  having  taken  to  himself  his  brother's  wife  : 
for  Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred  to  hold  the  pass 
of  Thermopyla; ;  for  Luther  to  nail  up  his  eighty-five 
theses  on  the  doors  of  the  Wittemberg  Cathedral, 
and  to  go  to  Worms  ;  for  Jnhn  Wesley  to  persist  in 
open-air  preaching ;  for  Garrison  to  denounce  slavery 
in  Boston.' 

Was  ever  mortal  so  smothered  under 
mighty  names  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a 
douche  of  indignant  commonplaces  more 
utterly  beside  the  mark  \ 

When  Mr.  Guernsey  takes  the  role  of 
narra'or  instead  of  critic,  he  is  more 
satisfactory.  We  learn  that  Emerson 
belongs  to  what  has  been  styled  the 
Boston  Brahmin  caste.  '  For  eight  gene- 
rations there  had  been  no  time  when  one 
or  more  of  his  forefathers,  on  the  pater- 
nal or  maternal  side,  was  not  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. '  Ralph  was  one  of  four 
brothers,  on  all  of  whom  the  ancestral 
type  was  strongly  impressed.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  entered  Har- 
vard, and  graduated  at  seventeen.  Fifty 
or  sixtj'^  j^ears  ago,  most  of  the  students 
at  the  New  England  and  Scottish  Uni- 
versities were  boj's.  Now,  they  are  men, 
and  in  the  United  States,  in  several  uni- 
versities, holidays  are  given  at  election 
times,  to  allow  the  students  to  go  home 
and  record  their  votes.  In  182(3,  Emer- 
son, at  the  age  of  22,  was  '  approbated  to 
preach  by  the  Middlesex  Association  ; 
and  three  years  after,  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church 
(Unitaiian)  of  Boston. 

Referring  our  readers  to  the  volmne 
itself  for  details  of  his  life  and  works, 
we  confine  tiurselves  to  two  points,  which 
we  touch  upon  for  special  reasons.  First, 
the  cause  of  his  abandonment  of  the 
sacred  office.  The  cause  was  simply  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
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his  congregation  on  a  matter  of  ritual. 
To  him  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
become  an  (mtworn  garment,  which  the 
Church  should  decently  lay  aside.      He 
doubted  whether  Jesus  Himself  ever  in- 
tended  that  it  should  be  a  permanent 
institution,   but  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  take  the  position  that,  even  if  Jesus 
had  contemplated  making  permanent  a 
mode  of  commemorating  His  death  agree- 
able to  the  Eastern  mind,   he  would  not 
adopt  it,  if  on  trial  he  found  it  foreign 
and  unsuited  to  his  feelings  and  ways  of 
thinking.       '  We,'  he  said,   '  are  not  ac- 
customed  to   express   our   thoughts   or 
emotions  by  symbolical  actions.      And 
men  find  the  bread  and  wine  no  aid  to 
devotion  ;  and   to  some  it  is  a  painful 
impediment.    To  eat  bread  is  one  thing  ; 
to  love  the  principles  of  Christ,  and  re- 
solve to  obey  them,  is  quite  another.' 
From  the  Unitarian  standpoint,  his  posi- 
tion was  unassailable,  but  the  congrega- 
tion were  not  prepared  for  the  innova- 
tion.   Not  a  man  would  consent  to  make 
a  change  in  the   administration  of  the 
ordinance,  and  rather  than  continue  ad- 
ministering it,  he  resigned  his  pastorate. 
The  .story  is   instructive.       Orthodox 
Churches  are  assailed,  because  they  de- 
mand from  their  ministers  subscription 
to  articles,  and  the  clamour  waxes  loud- 
est when  one  who  has  dej'arted  from  the 
creed  or  directory  of  worship  is  required 
to  leave  the  Church.      Hetenjdox,  or  so 
called  *' Liberal,' ('hurches  often  assume 
that  it  is  otherwise  m  their  case,   and 
that  within  them  there  are  no  penalties 
for  free  thought.      Consequently,  hete- 
rodoxy  is    to   them    synonj'mous   with 
liberality,  and  orthodoxy  with  illibera- 
lity.     Thus,  a  Chtirch  that  rejected  from 
its  ministry  one  who  had  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in   future   punishment   would   be 
considered  narrow.    But  how  lontr  would 
a  minister  hold  his  position  in  an  Univer- 
salist  Church  if  he  changed  his  views  on 
the  doctrine  in  question  \     Or,  would  an 
Unitarian  Cliurch  be  broad  enough  to  al- 
low its  minister  to  preach  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine 1  Emerson  was  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  his  congregation  on  every  point  but 
one  of  ritual,  and  that  proved  enough  to 
sever  the  tie  between  them,  and  to  shut 
him  out  from  a  career  on  which  he  had 
entered  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects. 
His  case  makes  it  clear  that  subscription, 
actual  or  implied,  exists  in  all  Churches, 
because  it  is  deemed  essential   to  them 
as  societies.     The  only  question  that  re- 


mains is  as  to  degree,  or  the  number  of 
points  that  the  sut)Scription  should  cover, 
and  the  relative  imjiortance  of  those 
points.  And  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  object  for  which  the 
Church  exists.  Some  peculiar  people 
delight  in  multiplying  terms  of  com- 
munion, and  unwillingly  distinguish  be- 
tween essentials  and  accidentals.  Others 
would  seek  to  retain  in  the  Church  all 
who  are  loyal  to  its  divine  Head,  and 
who  are  animated  by  His  Spirit.  Be- 
lieving in  the  Spirit  of  life,  they  believe 
in  the  growth  of  the  Church.  That  is, 
according  to  their  ideal,  the  Church  is  an 
organism,  not  a  mechanism  ;  a  divine 
institution,  nf)t  a  humanly  organized 
club.  Heterodox  churches  are  of  neces- 
sity narrow.  A  Christian  Church  is 
either  broad,  or  false  to  its  ideal. 

1  have  time  only  to  allude  to  another 
stibject,  which  I  had  marked  for  refer- 
ence. The  storm  that  greeted  the  pub- 
lication of  Carlyle's  'Reminiscences'  is 
still  ringing  in  our  ears.  With  his  keen 
eyes,  Carlyle  dared  to  look  into  the  men 
that  society  now  considers  it '  good  form  ' 
to  worship,  and — according  to  wont — 
wrote  down  his  impressions.  The  great- 
est men  by  all  odds  to  whom  he  refers 
are  Coleridge  and  Wordsw^orth.  To 
these  two,  England  owes  much.  But 
Carlyle  saw  their  limitations.  And,  in 
turning  to  Emerson's  interviews  with 
them,  I  find  that  the  opini(ms  of  the 
Concord  and  the  Chelsea  sage  substan- 
tially agree.  No  one,  however,  fulniined 
against  Emerson.  Wherein  then  con- 
sists the  sin  of  Carlyle  ?  Is  the  expla- 
nation simply  this,  that  men,  who  dared 
not  cheep  when  he  lived,  take  vengeance 
by  insulting  his  ashes — in  a  word,  that 
it  is  safer  to  kick  a  dead  than  a  living 
lion  ] 

Both  Carlyle  and  Emerson  were  in- 
tended for  the  Christian  ministry.  I'eel- 
ing  that  they  could  not  walk  in  that  path 
and  be  trite  to  themselves,  they  forsook 
all,  and — daring  poverty,  hmeliness, 
misconception — followed  the  light  with- 
in, which  unless  a  man  follow  he  soon 
becomes  '  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.'  Honour  to  both,  is  the  henrtfelt 
cry  of  one  who  is  a  Christian  minister, 
because  Christ  is  to  him  the  only  one 
who  solves  all  problems,  and  gives  mean- 
ing to  life.  The  key  that  opens  all  locks 
must  be  the  right  key. 

G.  M.  Grant. 
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Poems  of  the  Heart  and  Home.  By  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Yule.  Toronto  :  Bengough  & 
Co.,  1881. 

This  volume  affords  another  illustra- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Bourinot  has  said  in 
his  work  on  '  Canadian  Intellectual  De- 
velopment '  as  to  the  proof  of  increas- 
ing culture,  shewn  by  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  original  works,  marked  by 
evident  literary  taste,  from  the  pens  of 
Canadian  authors.  The  work  before  us 
is  unambitious  ;  but  it  bears  the  impress 
of  a  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  whose  mu- 
sic is  mostly  in  a  minor  key,  and  is  at  its 
best  when  simplest.  The  first  lyric 
'Yes,  the  weary  earth  shall  brighten,' 
is  what  modern  religious  poetry  rarely  is, 
unconscious,  and  free  from  the  falsetto 
notes  of  pietistic  affectation.  The  lyrics 
treating  on  domestic  subjects  are  to  our 
mind  the  most  natural  and,  therefore, 
the  best.  There  is  not  much  of  the  of- 
fensive adulation  of  great  personages, 
in  this  volume,  and  what  there  is  may 
be  atoned  for  by  a  poem  of  so  true  a 
ring  as  the  lines  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  religious  poetry  is  addressed  to  a 
special  class  and  is  hardly  to  be  judged 
by  the  canons  of  ordinary  literary 
taste  as  are  also  the  Prohibitionist  ver- 
ses. Of  the  former  we  prefer  '  Sabbath 
Memories,'  which  has  the  advantage  of 
a  colouring  of  warm  human  feeling 
which  gives  life  to  the  theology.  But 
why  will  a  lady  gifted  with  true  poetic 
feeling,  insist  on  choosing  hopelessly  un- 
poetical  subjects  1  Some  of  these  poems 
have  appeared  in  our  columns,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  work 
as  a  whole  entitles  Mrs.  Yule  to  a  place 
among  those  whom  Canada  may  rank  as 
her  true  poets. 


Three  Months  among  the  Moose.  A 
H-'ivife?''*'  Tale  of  the  Northern  Wilds 
of  Canada.  By  A  Military  Chap- 
lain. Montreal  :  John  Lovell  & 
Son  ;    Toronto  :    Willing  &  William- 


Glad  to  notice  every  indicatiim  of  the 
growth  of  Canadian  literature,  we  took 
up  this  little  volume  with  a  preposses- 
sion in  its  favour  ;  but  the  sparkling 
descriptions  and  the  dash  of  the  narra- 
tive soon  showed  that  the  author  needed 
no  favour  at  our  hands.  He  is  a  de- 
lightful raconteur,  with  that  spice  of  in- 
terest in  himself,  and  his  own  thoughts, 


adventures  and  belongings,  that  is  more 
infectious  in  print  than  in  real  life.       It 
sets  the  reader  at  his  ease   and  makes 
him    entertain   a    kindly    fellow-feeling 
with  the  narrator.      No  one  who  com- 
mences the  story  of  this  holiday  among 
the  piny  wildernesses  of  the  Upper  Ot- 
tawa will  stop  till  he  gets  to  the  last  page. 
The  author  does  not  give  his  name. 
Having  served  as  a  military  chaplain,  he 
adopts    that    title,    perhaps    to    disarm 
those  critics  of  both  sexes  who  look  with 
suspicion  on  a  clero:ynian  should  he  be 
known  to  shoot,  fish,  smoke,  or  carry  a. 
flask     '  for    medicinal    purposes.'      De- 
ncnincing     'hunting    parsons'    without 
reservation,  they  might  pardon  some  ir- 
regularities in  men   connected  with   the 
army,    navy,   or  volunteers.       Military 
chaplains  could  for  the  nonce  be  consid- 
ered only  semi-reverend.     Not  that  our 
Nimrod  has  escaped  scot-free,   even  on 
this  ground.      On  his  return  from  hunt- 
ing the  m(jose,  he  informs  us  that  some 
of    his    clerical    friends    gave    him    but 
lukewarm  greetings,  and  looked   at  his 
restored  health  as  if  dubious  whether  it 
were  not  a  sign  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
'  They  were  not  quite  sure   as    to  the 
orthodoxy  of  my  late  jjroceedings.     One, 
in  particular,  railed  at  me  in  good  set 
terms,   for  what  he  was  pleasetl   to   call 
"the  impro^jriety  and  scandalousness  of 
leading  such  a  life  as  I  had  been  doing 
for  the  last  three  nnmths  ;  that  I  might 
have  been  much  better  employed  than 
in  roaming  the  forest,   sleeping  out  in 
the  snows,  associating  with  Indians  and 
other  wild  men,"  and  much  more  to  the 
same    effect.'       Having   given   the  one 
point  of  view,  we  must  give  the  other. 
The  chaplain,  instead   of  defending  his 
conduct,    simply  carries    the   war    into 
Africa  : — '  With   my  usual  meekness,  I 
said  nothing,    but  like   the    Irishman's- 
parr(jt,  I  thought  all  the  more,  and  my 
thoughts  ran   somewhat   in   this    wise  i 
' '  My  good  brother,  if  you   would  only 
go  and  do  as  I  have  done,  you  would  be 
a  much  better  preacher  than   you   are  ; 
and  not  only  a  healtliier  man  but  also  a 
truer  Christian.     It  would  tend  greatly 
towards  cleansing  out  the  atrabiliousness 
both  of  your  body  and  mind,   and  give 
you     broader,     kindlier,    and    sounder 
views  of  your  fellow-men,  and  of  your 
duty  both  to  God  and  the  Church."  ' — 
Between  such  disputants  we  do  not  pre- 
tend   to   interfere,    especially  as    there 
seems  to  be  a  flavour   of  self-righteous- 
ness on  both  sides. 
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Professionalism  aside,  the  chaplain's 
book  maj'  be  heartily  recommended  for 
a  winter  evenini{,  or  a  railway  journey, 
or  to  sportsmen  anywhere.  We  are 
taken  away  from  civi  ization  into  the 
unknown  land  of  our  great  backwoods, 
the  home  of  lumbermen,  Indians,  beaver 
and  moose.  'And  what  a  land  it  is  ! 
The  land  of  high  mountains  and  deep 
valleys,  of  interminable  forests  and 
broad  lakes.  The  mighty  pines  and 
hemlocks  interlaced  their  branches  over 
<mr  heads  as  we  followed  the  winding 
road.  The  great  stillness,  the  weird 
silence,  the  sombre  grandeur  were  almost 
oppressive,  when  suddenly  we  would 
burst  out  into  the  glad  sunshine  and  the 
broad,  glittering  expanse  of  a  beautiful 
lake.'  To  a  man  wearied  Avith  the  rou- 
tine of  professional  life  and  susceptible 
to  the  intluences  of  the  woods,  the 
change  is  delightful.  The  bracing  air  is 
innocent  and  wholesome  intoxication. 
He  delights  in  every  new  scene  and  in- 
cident, like  a  boy  out  for  a  long  holiday. 
The  least  detail  becomes  important. 
Where  to  sleep,  how  to  camp,  the  con- 
dition of  the  supplies,  are  all  questions 
of  the  gravest  consideration.  Special 
prominence  is  of  course  given  to  the 
cuisine  ;  for,  as  on  shipboard,  there  is 
little  else  to  think  about,  and  the  whole 
environment  makes  hunger  so  over- 
powering a  sensation  that  it  demands 
for  its  gratification  the  entire  energy  of 
body  and  mind.  There  is  none  of  the 
shame  connected  with  eating  that  the 
philosopher  feels.  '  I  can  reason  down 
or  deny  everything  except  this  perpetual 
Belly  ;  feed  he  must  and  will,  and  I  can- 
not make  him  respectable,'  cries  Emer- 
son. To  the  backwoodsman  or  hunter 
this  is  unintelligible.  What  so  respec- 
table as  pork,  biscuit,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
— above  all — moose  mouffle  !  Our  chap- 
lain speaks  of  this  dish,  the  immense 
upper  lip  and  nostrils  of  the  moose, 
with  tremulous  joy.  Eating  of  it  to  re- 
pletion is  not  a  sin  against  the  body,  and 
is  followed  by  no  '  uneasy  heaviness.' 
'  One  of  the  most  toothsome  and  saA'oury 
of  all  the  dishes  within  the  range  of  the 
gastronomic  art,'  '  the  crowning  dish,' 
■*  the  grandest  of  all  dishes,'  he  terms  it, 
with  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of  Burns 
over  the  haggis.  Who  would  not  hunt 
and  sup  with  such  a  Lucullus!  It  is 
pleasant  to  camp  out  with  him,  to  hunt 
moose  and  see  something  of  the  trapper's 
life.  In  the  meantime  we  must  close 
our  brief  review  with  an  extract  describ- 


ing the  process  of  winter  camp-making 
by  the  Indians,  which  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  author's  lively,  realistic  style  : — 

'  Old  Seymo  took  the  large  axe  and 
looked  round  for  the  proper  trees  to  fell 
f(jr  fuel. 

'  Nick,  with  the  small  axe,  went  to  a 
large  cedar  and  cut  from  its  side  a  slab 
about  tive  feet  long.  "  What  in  the 
world  is  he  going  to  do  with  that  ? "  I 
said  to  m3'self.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he 
had  fashioned  it  into  a  most  serviceable 
snow-sliovel,  and  coming  near  to  the 
spot  where  I  was  lying  he  began  to  dig 
into  the  snow,  and  send  it  flying  in  all 
directions.  I  soon  began  to  understand 
what  he  was  at.  Hew'as  digging  an  im- 
mense gi'ave  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
were  to  sleep  that  night.  It  was  about 
ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  and  as 
he  dug  down  to  the  ground  the  walls  on 
every  side  were  about  tive  feet  high, 
which  was  the  average  depth  of  the  snow 
at  that  time. 

'  The  boy,  in  the  meantime,  was 
breaking  off  the  soft  tops  and  boughs  of 
the  cedar  and  young  hemlocks,  and 
carrying  them  in  immense  armfuls  to 
the  side  of  the  excavation. 

'  The  three  so  timed  their  work  that 
in  about  an  hour  each  one  had  finished 
his  task. 

'An  immense  pile  of  capital  firewood 
lay  ready  at  hand  on  the  snow  ;  and 
while  Seymo  was  splitting  the  larger 
logs,  Nick,  by  the  aid  of  great  rolls  of 
birch  bark,  was  building  a  grand  fire  at 
the  bottom  and  end  of  our  sepulchral- 
looking  sleeping-place  ;  and  the  boy  was 
strewing  the  ground  over  a  foot  deep 
with  the  boughs  and  tops.  The  blan- 
kets were  then  thrown  in,  and  spread 
over  these,  making  a  soft  and  comfort- 
able bed. 

'  The  sun  was  now  long  set,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  great  night  were  coming 
down  upon  us,  but  we  were  fairly 
housed,  and  cared  not  for  darkness  and 
cold. 

'  The  fire  sparkled  and  roared  at  our 
feet.  A  wall  of  snow  rose  more  than 
four  feet  high  on  every  side,  and  the 
boughs  beneath  exhaled  a  fragrant  and 
balmy  odour." 

Let  us  leave  him  there,  sleeping  com- 
fortably, with  the  thermometer  fully 
twenty  degrees  below  zero.  Whoso 
desires  to  be  assured  that  he  awaked 
and  shot  his  first  moose,  let  him  invest 
fifty  cents  in  '  Three  Months  among  the 
Moose.'  G.  M.  G. 
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MR.  John  ]\Iorley's  '  Life  of  Cobden,' 
it  is  stated,  is  almost  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  it  seem.'»,  has 
been  trying  his  hand  on  'A  History  of 
the  Four  Georges.'  The  work  is  an- 
nounced in  England  for  early  publica- 
tion.    It  will  be  issued  in  four  volumes. 

An  autobiography  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  with  reminiscences  of  Scott, 
Jefl'rey,  Cockburn,  Wilson,  Lockhart, 
Moore,  Campbell,  Southey,  and  others, 
is  about  to  issue  from  the  press  of  the 
Scotch  publishnig  house,  Messrs.  Black- 
wood &  hons. 

Mr.  Darwin's  new  book,  on  '  The 
Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 
the  action  of  Worms,  with  Observations 
on  their  Habits,'  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  London.  It 
will  be  reprinted  at  once  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dent,  of  Toronto,  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  with  the  publication  of 
his  national  history,  '  Canada,  during 
the  last  Forty  years.'  Parts  1  to  8  are 
now  ready.  The  book  maintains  its  in- 
terest and  asserts  its  claim  to  a  high 
place  in  our  national  literature.  The 
publisher  is  Mr.  George  Virtue. 

An  elaborate  two-guinea  '  Birthday 
Book, 'with  fifteen  full-page  water-colour 
drawings,  reproduced  in  the  highest 
style  of  chromo- lithography  is  to  issue 
next  month  from  what  may  be  termed 
the  Court  publishing  house  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. ,  of  London.  The 
book  is  the  product  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Princess  Beatrice. 

The  erst  war-correspondent,  Dr.  W. 
H.  Russell,  is  about  to  issue  a  record  of 
his  ramble  through  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  Far  West,  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year, 
under  the  title  of  '  Hesperothen,  Notes 
from  the  \\  estern  Word.'  Mr  W. 
Fraser  Rae's  graphic  letters  to  the 
Times,  entitled  '  iNewfoundland  to  Man- 
itoba,' have  just  appeared  and  will  be 
found  interesting  reading. 


Another  of  the  '  Afternoon  Tea ' 
books,  with  original  designs  in  colour 
printing,  is  about  to  issue  for  the  ap- 
proaching holiday  trade.  It  is  entitled 
'  The  May  Blossom  ;  or,  the  Princess 
and  her  People.'  A  delightful  and  artis- 
tic contribution  to  the  same  class  of 
holiday  literature  appears  in  '  The  Cat's 
Cradle,'  which,  we  premise,  will  be  a 
great  favourite  this  season.  The  latter 
is  published  by  Mr.  R.  Worthington, 
New  York,  and  by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Rose 
&  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  autumn  announcements  for  the 
English  book  trade,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  embrace  the  following  n<  )table 
works  ;  '  The  English  in  Britain,'  by  Dr. 
J.  R.  Green  ;  'A  Literary  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  ; 
'  Science  and  Culture  and  other  Essays,' 
by  Prof.  Huxley  ;  biographies  of  '  De 
Quincey,'  by  Prof.  Masson,  and  '  Charles 
Laiub  "  by  Rev.  A.  Ainger,  in  the  '  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series  '  ;  a  volume 
of  '  Lay  Sermons '  by  Prof.  Blackie  ; 
and  a  new  work  entitled  '  Natural  Re- 
ligion,' by  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo.' 

A  new  era  of  cheap  publishing,  applied 
to  important  contemporary  works,  has 
just  been  inaugurated  in  England  by  the 
publication,  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co., 
of  a  sixpenny  edition,  with  illustrations, 
of  Mrs.  Brassey's  '  Voyage  of  the  Sun- 
heam,'  and  by  an  issue  in  five  volumes, 
at  the  same  price,  of  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin's '  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.'  Had 
this  '  new  departure  '  been  taken  earlier, 
the  American  book  market  might  not 
have  been  lost  to  the  British  author, 
and  the  question  of  International  Copy- 
right would  have  foinid  an  easy  solution. 

At  last  Canadian  literature  and  Cana- 
dian publi-shing  enterprise  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  outside  world.  The 
Times,  in  a  recent  review  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bourinot's  monograph  on  the  '  Intellec- 
tual Development  of  the  Canadian 
People,'  makes  the  remark  that  '  alto- 
gether culture  in  Canada  is  in  a  hopeful 
condition.'  Canadians  should  be  thank- 
ful for  this  appreciative  and  spontaneous 
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acknowledgment.  It  is  a  pat  on  the 
back  that  our  native  writers  and  their 
work  are  slow  to  get  at  home.  The 
work  above  referred  to,  we  further  notice, 
has  recently  been  handsomely  spoken  of 
in  the  Lond(m  Field.  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy,   Mr  W.  D.  Ho  wells,   and  other 


English  and  American  lit^rrateurs,  have 
also  expressed  surprise  at  Canada's  pro- 
gress ill  culture  set  forth  in  sympathetic 
detail  in  Mr.  Bouriuot's  interesting 
work.  The  book  should  be  found  in  the 
library  of  every  Canadian. 
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IN  Memoriam. — President  Gartield's 
favourite  i)oet  was  Tennyson,  and  the 
poem  he  loved  best  was  'In  Memoriam.' 
'Ihe  following  familiar  stanzas  from  this 
poem,  which  he  quoted  in  an  address  on 
the  death  of  Lnicolu,  and  which  were 
more  than  once  applied  to  himself  after 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  have  a 
new  and  melancholy  interest  and  signi- 
ficance now.     He  was,  indeed, — 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 
And  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  grajiples  with  his  evil  star  ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known. 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 

And,  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes,  on  fortune's  crowning  sloi^e. 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire. 


Proper  name  for  a  horse-railroad  con- 
ductor,— 'Oscar. 

Evolutionists  may  talk,  but  Adam  was 
the  prime  evil  mau. 

About  the  only  force  some  people  have 
is  the  force  of  habit. 

There  is  an  essential  meanness  in  the 
wish  to  get  the  better  of  any  one.  The 
only  competition  worthy  of  a  wise  wo- 
man is  with  herself. 


Which  runs  the  faster,  heat  or  cold  ? 
Heat,  because  you  can  catch  cold. 

A  medical  writer  says  children  need 
more  wraps  than  adults.  They  generally 
get  more. 

If  a  boy  gets  on  the  wrong  '  track,'  it 
shows  that  his  father's  '  switch'  has  not 
had  a  fair  chance. 

An  umbrella  is  different  from  a  man 
in  that  it  is  only  good  for  something 
when  it  is  used  up. 

Why  is  i^erson  that  never  lays  a  wager 
as  bad  as  a  regular  gambler  ?  Because 
he  is  no  better. 

The  turning  point  of  a  man's  career  is 
when  going  down  the  street  he  sees  a 
mad  dog  coming  towards  him. 

When  a  man  has  no  design  but  to 
speak  the  plain  truth  he  may  say  a  great 
deal  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 

You  may  be  poor,  you  may  be  un- 
known, j'ou  may  never  reach  your  des- 
tination.     Still  you  can  shut  the  door. 

A  door  plate  wi'  a  man's  name  on  iz 
a  vary  good  thing,  but  a  table  plate  wi' 
a  man's  dinner  on  it  iz  a  deal  better. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  whether  you 
be  a  man  or  woman,  the  more  you  ap- 
proximate to  uniformity  of  colour  the 
better. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  through 
this  world.  One  way  is  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  the  other  is  to  make  the 
worst  of  it.  Those  who  take  the  latter 
course  work  hard  for  poor  pay. 
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In  Canada,  when  a  min  is  seen  stag- 
gering along  the  street  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  he  is  described  as  '  doing 
the  outer  edge.' 

'  Has  5'our  sister  got  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter ? '  asked  an  Irishman  of  a  friend. 
*  Upon  my  life,'  was  the  reply,  '  I  don't 
know  3'et  whether  I'm  an  uncle  or  an 
aunt. ' 

The  following  was  found  in  a  memor- 
andum book  belonging  to  Burns  :  '  O 
Lord,  be  Thou  with  us  ;  but  if  Thou  be 
not  with  us,  be  not  against  us  ;  hut  leave 
it  between  the  redcoats  and  tis  !' 

Says  Dr.  Buckley  :  '  Some  English- 
men were  ridiculing  American  pronunci- 
ation. A  few  minutes  afterwards,  an 
Englisli  lady  said  to  me,  "  'Igh  'eels  'urt 
the  'ips."  '  —Christian  Advocate. 

This  notice  is  found  posted  up  in  a 
Virginia  blacksmith  shop  :— '  ^"otis — 
De  copartnership  heretofore  resisting 
betwixt  me  and  Mose  Skinner  is  hereby 
resolved.  Dem  what  owe  de  hrm  will 
settle  wid  me,  and  dem  what  de  firm 
owe  will  settle  wid  Mose.' 

At  a  conflagration  a  worthy  citizen 
gazes  with  stupefaction  on  the  steam 
lire  engines.  '  Well,  1  never,'  he  says 
with  deliberati<m.  '  I  never  expected 
to  see  such  criminal,  senseless  wasteful- 
ness. The  idea  of  warming  the  water 
before  throwing  it  on  the  flames. 

A  wife  who  often  stormed  at  her  hvis- 
band  was  sitting  with  him  at  die  break- 
fast table,  wlien  suddenly,  amid  loud 
coughing,  '  Dear  me  !  '  she  exclaimed, 
'  a  bit  of  pepper  has  got  into  my  wind- 
pipe !  '  '  Hurricane  pipe,  you  mean, 
my  dear,'  coolly  rejoined  her  sarcastic 
spouse. 

'  I  just  went  out  to  see  a  friend  for  a 
moment,'  remarked  Jones  to  his  wife 
the  other  evening  as  he  returned  to  his 
seat  at  the  theatre.  '  Indeed,"  replied 
Mrs.  Jones,  with  sarcastic  surprise,  '  I 
suppo!?ed  from  the  odour  of  your  breath 
that  you  had  been  out  to  see  your  worst 
enemy.'     Junes  winced. 

It  is  vain  for  a  Scotchman  to  think  to 
conceal  his  nationality  from  another 
Scotchman.  '  Ou,  aye,'  said  a  humble 
mechanic  to  a  lady  who  asked  him  if  the 
new  minister  did  not  speak  very  prettily. 
*  Ou,  aye  :  ye  wad  think  at  the  tirst  that 
he  cam'  frae  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but 
he  hasna  gaen  on  lang  till  ye  see  he 
•comes  frae  Paisley.' 


A  bishop's  wife  was  telling  the  story 
of  Jonah  to  her  child  the  other  day  in 
the  West  Country,  '  Such  a  big  fish 
swallowed  him,  my  dear ;  snch  a  big 
fish — it  might  even  have  swallowed  your 
dear  papa. '  The  child  was  eating  grapes, 
and  was  of  an  inductive  mind — '  And 
would  he  spit  out  the  skin,  mamma  1 ' 

An  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  recent 
emigrant  : — '  I'm  working  on  de  roads 
here  at  Saratogy,  but  I  don't  intend  to 
do  it  long.  Shure  JNIike  Mulhooley,  who 
left  home  three  j'ears  ago  come  next 
Aister,  has  a  rich  young  lady  to  drive 
him  around  the  citj^  wid  a  beautiful 
span,  and  he  sitting  up  behind  an'  his 
airms  foilded  loike  a  foine  gintleman 
entirely. ' 

A  man  came  into  an  editor's  room  with 
a  large  roll  of  manuscript  under  his  arm, 
and  said,  very  politely,  '  I  have  a  trifle 
here  about  the  beautiful  sunset  yester- 
day, which  was  dashed  oft'  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  which  I  would  like  inserted,  if 
you  have  room.'  '  Plenty  of  room.  Just 
insert  it  yourself,'  replied  the  editor, 
gently  pushing  the  waste-paper  basket 
toward  him. 

'More  trouble  in  Ireland,'  read  Mrs. 
Partington.  '  I  wonder,'  said  the  old 
lady,  laying  down  her  spectacles,  and 
blandly  regarding  Ike,  who  was  trying 
to  tie  a  knot  in  the  cat's  tail,  '  I  wonder 
that  Government  doesn't  incorporate 
that  Parnell  for  life  and  send  the  ring- 
leaders into  blandishment,  and  then 
there  wouldn't  be  any  more  of  these 
aquarium  outrages.' 

Well,  well  !  wonder  what  will  next 
be  '  all  the  rage.'  First  we  had  spell- 
ing-bees, then  the  Beecher  business, 
base-ball,  the  yellow  fever,  Tannerism, 
the  go-as-you-please  walking  mania. 
Pinafore,  Sara  Bernhardt,  and  now 
people  have  come  to  reading  the  Bible, 
and  lastly  we  have  shot  our  worthy 
President.  Truly  this  is  a  great  country, 
and  the  people  ax-e  a  go-ahead  people.' 

Chine.se  Tea  Song. — If  the  reader 
studies  this  attentively,  he  will  see  how 
easy  it  is  to  read  Chinese  : — 

Oho  ometo  th  ete  asho  pwit  hme, 

Andb  uya  po  undo  f  thebe  st. 
'T  willpr  oveara  ostex  cellentt  ea, 

Itsq  ua  lit  yal  hvi  11a  tte  st, 
'Tiso  nlyf  ourtih  illi  ngs  apo  und, 

Soc  omet  othe  tearaa  rt  m  dtry, 
Nob  etterc  anel  sewh  erehefou  nd, 
Oi't  hata  nyotli  er  ueedb  uy. 
— London,  Punch. 
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Farmer  :  '  Weel,  sir,  if  he  kent  hoo 
faiir  I  hae  tae  drive  my  watter  frae  ye 
■wid  beeleeve  me  when  I  say  that  it  widna 
paye  me  tae  keep  vip  man  and  horse  and 
sell  watter  in  Dumbarton,  let  alane  mulk  ; 
but  if  ye'il  stop  the  case,  sir,  an'  let  yer 
hungry  lawyers  gae  hame,  I'll  paye  the 
fine — I  canna  but  admit  the  chair>^e 
seein'  that  although  we  dinna  deliber- 
ately pitt  watter  in  oor  mulk,  we  gener- 
ally gee  oor  bines  and  coggies  a  wee  bit 
side  wi't. ' 

The  following  poem,  the  genuine  ef- 
fusion of  a  person  in  affliction,  has  lately 
been  found  in  manuscript  : — 

Poor  Jonathan  Snow 

Away  did  goe, 
All  on  the  ragen  main, 

With  other  males 

All  for  to  catch  wales, 
A  nere  cum  back  agen. 

The  winds  bloo  hi, 

The  billers  tost, 

All  hands  were  lost, 

And  he  was  one, 

A  spritely  lad 

Nigh  21. 

A  doctor  and  a  Campbellite  (Baptist) 
preacher  riding  along  together  in  the 
outskirts  of  ^lissimri,  not  long  ago,  over- 
took a  ragged  urchin  with  a  string  of 
small  fish  which  he  had  just  caught  in  a 
creek  close  by.  The  preacher  accosted 
the  lad  in  a  patronizing  way — '  My  son, 
what  do  you  call  those  fish  ?'  *  Camp- 
bellites,'  promptly  responded  the  boy. 
'  Why  do  you  call  them  Campbellites  V 
'  because  they  spoil  so  soon  after  I  get 
them  out  of  the  water.' 


An  Aberdeen  minister,  when  compar- 
ing the  nature  of  the  pastoral  relation  to 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep,  said, 
'  My  brethren,  suppose  me  to  be  the 
shepherd,  and  you  to  be  the  sheep,  and 
Tammas  Sangster,  the  precentor,  to  be 
the  sheep  dog  '  Tammas,  however,  was 
not  inclined  to  coincide  in  this  com- 
parison, and  exclaimed,  '  I'll  be  na  man's 
sheep  dog.'  Said  the  minister,  '  1  am 
speaking  mystically.'  '  Na,  na,'  re- 
joined Tammas,  '  1  ken  fine  ye  wisna 
speakin'  mystically,  ye  wis  speakin'  mali- 
ciously, and  jist  to  gar  the  folk  lauch  at 
me  when  we're  oot  aboot.' 


WHEKE  ROBINS  SINQ. 

Where  robins  sing,  the  violets  raisa 
Fair  faces  in  the  woodland  way.s. 
The  ferns  stand  waiting,  and  the  sweet 
Wild  lilies  whisper,  at  our  feet. 
Some  legend  of  the  summer  days. 

Seen  faintly  through  the  tangled  maze 
Of  trees,  a  rocky  piathway  strays  ; 
Above  are  fields  of  sprouting  wheat 
Where  robins  sing. 

There  knew  we  hours  with  joy  replete  - 
Yet  even  o'er  the  dusty  street 
There  waves  an  arch  of  maple  sprays 
Too  rare  to  need  my  meed  of  praise — 
A  cool  and  shadowy  retreat 

Where  robins  sing. 

Jane  E.  G.  Egberts. 


Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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A   NATIONAL   HYMN. 


BY   W.    D.    LIGHTHALL. 


TO  Thee  whose  smile  is  might  and  fame 
A  nation  lifts  united  praise, 
And  asks  but  that  Thy  purpose  frame 
A  useful  glory  for  its  days. 

We  pray  no  sunset  lull  of  rest, 

No  pomp  and  bannered  pride  of  war  ; 

We  hold  stern  labour  manliest, 
The  just  side  real  conqueror. 

For  strength  we  thank  Thee — keep  us  strong, 
And  grant  us  pride  in  skilful  toil, 

For  homes  we  thank  Thee — may  we  long 
Have  each  some  Eden  rood  of  soil. 

O  keep  our  mothers  kind  and  dear, 

And  make  the  fathers  stern  and  wise  ; 

Preserve  the  maiden  soul  sincere, 

And  guide  to  Thee  the  young  man's  eyes. 

Crush  from  our  midst  the  jest  of  minds 
That  know  not,  jesting,  when  to  hush ; 

Leave  on  our  lips  the  word  that  binds, 
And  teach  the  children  when  to  blush. 
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Firm  in  tlie  old  and  only  Good, 

0  gufird  onr  fuitli,  Thou  Guard  Sublime 

To  scorn,  like  all  who  have  understood, 
The  atheist  dangers  of  the  time. 

Thou  hearest  !     Lo  we  feel  our  love 
Of  open  speech  and  action  free. 

And  all  desires  that  dee])est  move 
Ennobled,  blessed,  ensured  by  Thee ! 


A  SPRIG  OF  YEW. 


BY    '  FIDELIS,'    KINGSTON. 


We  softly  lay, — 'tis  all  that  we  can  do, — 
On  their  last  resting-place,  a  sprig  of  yew. 


"TTTITHIN  the  past  three  weeks 
V  V  death  has  snatched  away  from 
our  great  English-speaking  family  three 
public  men  of  kindred  spirit  and  aims, 
though  of  widely  diffei-ing  gifts,  whose 
wide-spread  influence  for  good  will 
long  be  sorely  missed.  Dean  Stanley, 
President  Garfield,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land— unlike  in  the  chai-acter  of  their 
work  and  the  tyi)e  of  their  genius  as 
they  were — were  alike  in  this  :  that 
the  power  of  j)ersonal  character  pi'e- 
dorainated  even  over  the  power  of 
their  high  intellectual  gifts,  and  won 
for  them  the  strong  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence which  each  exerted  in  his  own 
sphere.  Strangely  linked  together, 
too,  in  death  they  seem,  for  no  Eng- 
lishman heard  with  deeper  sympathy 
than  Stanley  of  the  murdei'ous  attack 
on  President  Garfield,  and  in  all  the 
last  services  in  which  he  took  part  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  earnest  prayers 
were   offei-ed   that    so   precious  a  life 


might  be  spared  to  his  country  and 
the  woild.  And  no  American  watched 
with  more  intense  anxiety  the  long 
death-struggle  of  the  wounded  Presi- 
dent, or  more  deeply  and  truly  mourned 
his  loss,  than  did  Dr.  Holland,  a  beau- 
tiful sonnet  in  memory  of  Garfield 
being  one  of  his  own  last  poems. 
'  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
in  death  they  were  not  divided,'  but, 
in  common  with  still  greater  names 
lost  to  us  during"  the  year,  they  leave 
the  world  infinitely  poorer  for  their 
loss. 

Little  need  be  said  here  concerning 
Stanley,  the  loving  and  loved  bio- 
grapher of  Arnold,  or  Stanley  the  ideal 
Dean  and  noblest  interpreter  of  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State. 
Full  justice  has  been  done  him  else- 
where. Articles,  showing  in  the  warm 
affection  of  their  tone  how  much  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  man  cast  into 
the  shade  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
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loriter — if,  indeed,  in  his  case,  the  two 
could  really  be  separated — have  fitly 
placed  Arthur  Stanley  and  his  work 
before  the  readers  of  the  principal 
English  and  American  periodicals. 
From  the  beautiful  and  thoughtful 
tribute  to  his  memory  by  Phillips 
Bi'ooks,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  we 
quote  the  following  passage,  as  giving 
what,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  Stan- 
ley's strongest  claim  to  the  gratitude 
and  honour  of  an  age  like  this  : 

'  It  is  certain  that  the  religious  life 
and  teaching  of  Dean  Stanley  have 
given  immense  support  to  Christian 
faith  in  England.  In  Convocation, 
just  after  he  died,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  spoke  of  him  thus : — 
"  There  are,  in  a  great  community  like 
ours,  a  vast  number  of  peisons  who  are 
not  members  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  Church,  and  there  are  perstms 
whose  temptations  are  altogether  in 
the  direction  of  scepticism  ;  and  my 
own  impression  is,  that  the  works  of 
the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  have 
confirmed  in  the  Christian  faith  a  vast 
number  of  such  persons."  That  is  a 
noble  record  in  such  days  as  these. 
To  discriminate  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity from  its  accidents ;  to  show 
the  world  that  many  of  the  attacks  on 
Christian  faith  are  aimed  at  what  men 
may  well  be  in  dotibt  about,  and  yet 
be  Christians  ;  to  lead  the  soul  behind 
the  disputes  whose  battle-ground  is  the 
letter,  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  spirit ; 
to  bid  the  personal  loyalty  to  a  Divine 
Master  to  stand  forth  fx-om  the  tu- 
mult of  doctrinal  discussion  as  the  one 
vital  power  of  the  Christian  life — 
this  is  a  work  for  the  defender  of  the 
faith  which  is  full  of  inspiration  and 
makes  multitudes  of  men  his  debtors.' 

And  next   to  this  influence   of  his 

writings,   we  would    set  his   constant 

endeavour  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 

human  brotherhood  in  virtue  of  which 

— despite  all  dividing  influences — 

'  Man  to  man  the  warl'  o'er 

iShall  brithers  be  for  a'  that ; ' 

and  more  especially  his  efforts  to  draw 
closer  the  links  of  fraternal  affection 


between  Britain  and  America,  which 
make  his  death,  only  less  than  that  of 
President  Garfield,  a  strong  uniting 
force  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family.  Stanley,  like  all 
great  men  who  could  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  well-beaten  track,  has 
been  misunderstood  and  calumniated, 
even  to  the  questioning  of  his  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  long  after  the  mis- 
representation and  detraction  have 
been  buried  in  deserved  oblivion,  the 
pure  and  elevating  influence  of  his  cha- 
racter and  works  will  live  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  English  race. 

The  tragedy  which  has  prematurely 
closed  the  noble  career  of  President 
Garfield  has  eaiphasized  two  truths 
which  a  pessimistic  view  of  our  time 
tends  to  overlook, — that  we  have  notyet 
outlived  the  possibility  of  true  heroes, 
and  that  all  the  arrogant  materialism 
of  the  age  has  not  crushed  out  of  the 
world's  humanity  its  strong  sympa- 
thetic response  to  a  true  self-sacri- 
ficing heroism.  The  pure  and  blame- 
less life  of  steady,  unselfish,  upward 
striving,  of  heroic  self-devotion  to  his 
country  and  the  right,  which  has  been 
so  vividly  brought  before  the  civilized 
world,  set  in  the  more  unearthly  radi- 
ance of  moi-tal  suffering,  borne  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation, — 
is  a  great  object  lesson  for  our  youth, 
— so  often  tempted  to  embrnce  the  de- 
lusion that  mere  material  '  success  in 
life  '  is  the  great  goal  to  strive  for. 
What  has  led  men  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  to  stand  reverently 
with  bowed  head  and  sorrowful  mien, 
— to  hang  flags  at  half-mast,  and  fire 
minute  guns,  and  toll  church-bells 
from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's-End, 
and  from  Halifax  to  San  Francisco, 
while  that  vast  mourning  cortege  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  a  plain  American 
citizen  %  Not  mere  '  success  ! '  Many 
other  men — D' Israeli,  for  example, — 
have  achieved  more  brilliant  '  success.' 
Not  mere  power  of  intellect  or  elo- 
quence !  In  these  he  had  many  equals. 
Not  even  the  tragedy  that  closed  his 
life  !     The  death  of  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
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sia  was  even  ruoi-e  tragic.  What  com- 
pelled the  reverent  homage  of  all  men 
for  the  martyred  ruler  was  the  dignity 
of  noble  purpose,  of  consistent  inte- 
grity, of  devotion  to  right  at  all  hazards, 
and  of  protest  to  the  death  against  the 
pernicious  idea  that  corruption  of 
some  sort  must  be  tolerated  in  civil 
government.  Possibly  it  needed  the 
blood  of  a  martyr  to  impress  the  lesson 
on  mankind.  But  surely  those  three 
months  of  complicated  suffering  en- 
dured b}'  the  dying  President  will 
shame  even  the  average  politician  out 
of  the  too-long  tolerated  notion  that 
a  high  and  pure  morality  is  dc  trop  in 
the  political  sphere ! 

President  Garfield's  career  as  sol- 
dier and  statesman  has  already  been 
placed  most  fully  before  every  reader 
by  able  hands.  Mr.  Howells,  in  To- 
ronto, bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
warm,  poetic,  enthusiastic  quality  of 
his  orator}',  which  gave  it  so  much  of 
its  power  to  touch  and  impress,  and  to 
the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  his 
nature  which  won  him  a  love  rarely 
accorded  to  early  and  pre-eminent  suc- 
cess. The  boy  who  gladly  toiled  at 
the  humblest  manual  labour  to  help 
his  widowed  mother,  grew  into  the 
man  who,  his  friends  knew,  would 

'  Stand  by  them,  whate'er  befall,' 

and  who,  in  the  more  tender  and  pri- 
vate relations  of  life  has  been  so  deep- 
ly loved  and  mourned.  The  intellec- 
tvial  culture,  so  hardly  won  from  ad- 
verse fortune,  was  kept  up  by  con- 
tinued study  to  an  extent  very  uncom- 
mon in  the  life  of  a  busy  American 
soldier  and  politician.  Always  modest 
and  unassuming,  he  would  sometimes 
surprise  his  friends  at  a  literaiy  reunion 
by  a  long  verbatim  quotation  from  a 
favourite  Latin  poet.  In  the  Senate, 
the  magnetic  quality  of  his  eloquence, 
his  quickness  and  clearness  of  grasp, 
his  easy  readiness  of  re[)artee,  made 
him  a  rarely  equalled  debater.  We, 
in  Canada,  thought  Garfield  an  almost 
unknown  name  when  we  first  heard 
of  the  Presidential  nomination.     But 


his  own  countrymen  knew  him  well, 
and  appraised  him  at  his  true  value. 
He  went  into  the  Presidential  contest 
as  a  thorough-going  supporter  of  his 
friend  Sherman,  and  his  intense  loyal- 
ty of  nature  made  it  almost  an  impos- 
sibility for  him  to  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  himself, —  an  honour  he  little 
desired.  But  he  yielded  at  last  to  the 
pressure  of  his  party  and  the  sense  of 
duty,  and  set  himself  to  go  through 
the  uncongenial  personal  canvass  as 
the  work  to  which  God  had  called 
him.  And  short  as  his  tenure  of  office 
has  been,  and  sad  its  premature  close, 
it  has  given  to  the  Presidential  Chair 
of  the  Republic  a  gleam  of  heroic  lus- 
tre which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
his  successor  will  do  nothing  to  tarn- 
ish or  obscure.  His  death  may  do 
more  to  accomplish  the  ends  he  died 
for,  than  his  life  could  have  done.  It 
has  certainly  graven  his  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  not 
the  best  and  most  faultless  adminis- 
tration could  have  impressed  it.  And 
as  a  link  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds 
of  human  brotherhood,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  brotherhood  more  especially, — 
as  a  touch  of  nature  making  the  whole 
world  kin — the  effect  of  his  death  has 
been  unprecedented — has  taken  by 
sur})rise  the  world  itself  that  has  been 
involuntarily  led  to  offer  this  touching 
and  unexampled  homage  to  a  man 
who  simply  did  his  duty  as  a  Christian 
ruler  !  May  it  not  teach  nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  that  moral  good  is 
infinitely  nobler  than  material  gain  1 

The  career  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  as 
well  as  that  of  President  Garfield,  im- 
presses another  truth — the  fatuity  of 
the  over  anxiety  of  men  to  lay  up  riches 
for  their  sons,  as  the  sumrnum  honuin  of 
human  life.  Wealth,  though  not  a  bad 
thing  in  itself,  seems,  as  George  Mac- 
donald  tells  us,  to  have  a  tendency  to 
foster  stupidity.  Certainly,  as  a  rule, 
the  men  who  take  the  foremost  rank 
do  not  come  from  rich  and  luxurious 
homes.  Dean  Stanley  was  one  of  the 
exceptions,  but  an  Episcopal  palace, 
with  a  father  like  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
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wich,  could  not  be  a  home  in  which  the 
outwanl  good  things  of  life  were  rated 
above  their  true  value.  But  young 
Holland,  like  young  Garfield,  had  to 
wrest  his  intellectual  development 
from  '  adverse  circumstances,'  so-cal- 
led, by  dint  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  toil, 
and  perseverance.  In  the  intervals  of 
college  w-ork  he  taught  school,  and  he 
used  to  describe  in  later  life  the  quaint 
old  world  characters  and  legends  that 
he  met  with  when  '  boarding  round'  in 
remote  country  districts  of  Vermont, 
where  much  of  the  stern  old  type  of 
Puritan  character,  and  many  an  an- 
cient superstition,  still  survived.  His 
early  experiences  laid  up  for  him  a  stock 
of  poetic  material  which  he  turned  to 
good  account  in  his  poems  and  tales. 
One  can  readily  imagine  how  he  ac- 
cepted the  profession  of  medicine  in 
complimce  with  the  representations  of 
•well-meaning  friends  to  whom  '  litera- 
ture '  as  a  profession  would  seem  little 
better  than  vagrancy  !  But  he  prac- 
tised for  only  three  years,  and  then 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  his  first  love, 
undeterred  by  the  numerous  disap- 
pointments and  discoui-agements  that 
beset  a  young  author's  career.  How 
he  won  success  as  a  journalist — wrote 
poems  and  most  popular  novels — and 
finally  initiated  and  successfully  estab- 
lished Scribner' ■"  Magazine,  which  in  ten 
years  has  attained  an  immense  circu- 
lation in  both  Europe  and  America- 
all  newspaper  readers  must  know.  But 
it  is  more  still  to  know  that  as  a  jour- 
nalist he  was  steadily  true  to  his  life- 
long rectitude  of  principle — that  in  all 
his  writings,  moral  good  and  purity 
have  been  upheld  as  the  supreme  good 
— that  his  humour  never  degenerated 
into  flippancy,  and  that  in  an  age 
which  tends  to  idolise  theoutvvard,  he 
strove  to  the  end  to  lead  his  readers  to 
see  the  higher  beauty  of  the  spiritual, 
*  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea.'  As  an  editor,  touching  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  he  always 
struck  the  true  note,  putting  aside 
expedient  sophisms,  and  showing  that 
nothing  which    is    not    based  on  the 


eternal  principles  of  truth  and  right, 
can  have  any  enduring  value.  One  of 
his  last  critiques  was  a  well  merited 
condemnation  of  a  '  romance  '  of  Mr, 
Mallock's,  whom  from  the  first,  he  ac- 
curately gauged  ;  and  one  of  his  last 
fragments  of  practical  philosophy  was 
a  discriminating  discussion  of  the 
antagonism  existing  between  poetry 
and  science — accounting  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  while  science  must  keep 
strictly  to  the  visible  and  tangible, 
poetry  must  have  room  to  spread  its 
wings  and  soar  into  the  realms  of  the 
unseen  and  the  spiritual. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Holland  was  singu- 
larly lovable.  His  fine  robust  physique, 
strong,  handsome  face,  and  expressive 
dark  eyes,  at  once  penetrating  and 
benevolent — gave  the  impression  of  a 
warm,  gracious  nature,  which  a  closer 
acquaintance  fully  verified.  His  edi- 
torial duties  were  often  a  severe  trial 
to  him,  involving  the  constant  rejec- 
tion of  contributions  which  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted,  and  never  pro- 
bably refused  without  a  pang  of  sym- 
pathy, intensified  by  his  own  early 
experience  of  similar  discouragements. 
'  I  am  sorry  for  myself,  and  I  hope 
you  are  sorry  for  me,'  he  would  write, 
when  obliged  by  over-supply  to  return 
a  friend's  contribution.  But  his  limi- 
tations in  this  respect  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  fact  that  he  frequently 
read  some  fifty  poems  a  day — most  of 
them  of  respectable  merit — while,  per- 
haps the  office  contained  already  some 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  accepted 
manuscripts. 

His  hospitality  was  generous  to  OA'er- 
flowing.  His  charming  summer  home 
at  Alexandria  Bay,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, commanding  a  glorious  view  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  stretches  of  the 
Thousand  Islands — which  was  closely 
associated  with  the  last  years  of  his  life 
— was  a  favourite  resort  of  his  many 
literary  friends.  He  delighted  to  show 
them  the  beauties  of  a  spot,  which, 
iinder  his  tasteful  hand  seemed  to  be- 
come a  little  paradise,  while  the  aesthe- 
tic interior  of  the  house  and  the  wide 
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old-fashioned  fireplaces,  were  worthy 
of  the  position  taken  by  Scribner's 
Magazine  in  elevating  and  guiding  the 
national  taste  in  house-planning  and 
decoration.  The  hall  at  Bonnkcadle, 
modelled  on  a  small  scale  from  the 
old  English  baronial  mansion,  was  in 
itself  a  picture.  Here  he  sj^ent  four 
happy  months  of  the  year^ — writing, 
reading,  cruising  in  his  swift  steam- 
yacht  among  the  island  labyrinths, 
and  planning  and  executing  improve- 
ments in  the  village,  where  his  bright 
and  genial  presence  will  long  be  sorely 
missed. 

We  do  not  concern  ourselves  here 
with  discussing  his  purely  literary  mer- 
its or  his  rank  as  a  ])oet.  Enough,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  order  of  true  poets 
or  seers,  whose  eyes  have  been  touched 
to  see  the  glorious  spiritual  realities 
that  lie  beyond  the  world  of  sight  and 
sense.  And  as  he  saw  he  taught  to 
the  large  audience  he  commanded.  His 
most  valued  literary  friends  were 
writers  who  sought  most  to  unfold 
the  beauty  of  the  spiritual — such  as 
Jean  Ingelow,  Geoi-ge  Macdonald,  his 
guest  when  in  New  York — and  the 
aged  Quaker  poet  of  Amesbury.  He 
has  been  not  unfitly  styled  the  'apostle 
of  the  commonplace,' because  it  was  his 
forte  to  touch  with  the  light  of  poetry 
the  common  ways  of  life,  to  show  the 
beauty  that,  to  the  seeing  eye,  may  lie 
about  the  humblest  paths.  But  his 
intense  conscientiousness,  the  high  aim 
of  all  his  work — the  pure  moral  qual- 
ity of  his  teaching,  are  what  will  give 
his  writings  their  most  enduring  value. 
As  catholic  in  sympathy  as  Dean 
Stanley,  and  as  tolerant  of  opinions 
difiering  widely  from  his  own,  he  was 
as  earnestly  desirous  to  separate  the 
accidents  of  Christian  faith  from  its 
essentials,  and  to  include  within  the 
conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ  all 
who  are  animated  by  His  Spirit  and 
Life,  however  widely  they  might  di- 
verge from  the  current  '  orthodoxy.' 
And  the  truth  that  Christianity  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  fullest  investi- 
gation, was  one  for  which  he  earnestly 


contended.  An  attached  member  of  an 
orthodox  Christian  chuich  himself,  he 
remarked,  in  speaking  of  Profe.ssor 
Robertson  Smith,  that  for  any  church 
to  do  anything  to  hinder  the  freest 
inquiry  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  only 
a  wrong  but  -a, sin/  And  this  principle 
he  was  ncn'er  weary  of  contending  for, 
frequently  defending  in  his  magazine, 
earnest  men  whom  the  church  had 
hastily  '  cast  out.'  He  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  theologian,  and  he  had  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  mysteries  that  en- 
compass human  life,  but  his  Christian 
faith  was  waim  and  strong,  and  per- 
vades all  his  writings.  Perhaps  no- 
where does  it  come  out  more  touch- 
ingly  than  in  a  little  poem  written  in 
the  course  of  the  past  summer, concern- 
ing a  favourite  dog — a  beautiful  white 
setter — his  constant  companion.  After 
a  tender  tribute  to  the  loving  fidelity 
of  his  dog,  he  closes  thus — 

'  All  Blanco  !  did  I  worship  God, 
An  truly  as  you  worship  me, 
Or  follow  where  my  I\Iaster  trod, 
With  your  humility. 

'  Did  I  sit  fondly  at  Tlis  feet, 

As  you,  dear  Blanco,  sit  at  mine, 
And  watch  Him  with  a  love  as  sweet, 
Mj'  life  would  grow  divine  ! ' 

His  last  poem,  as  has  been  said,  was 
probably  his  sonnet  in  memory  of 
President  Garfield,  the  fluctuations  of 
whose  struggle  for  life  he  watched 
with  the  deep  anxiety  of  a  true  pa- 
triot, and  whose  death  he  mourned 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  most  lov- 
ing heart.  A  few  words  quoted  from 
a  private  letter,  in  reply  to  one  of 
sympathy  in  the  great  national  sorrow, 
will  show  how  intensely  he  grieved 
for  his  fallen  chief  : 

'It  is  very  touching — this  wide- 
spread grief  over  this  terrible  death.  The 
effect  in  England  and  Canada  touches 
us  all  very  much.  He  was  worthy, 
however,  for  whom  you  have  done 
this.  He  was  much  the  most  brilliant 
man  ever  in  our  presidential  chair, 
and  he  was  as  good  as  he  was  bril- 
liant. Was  ever  man  so  loved  and 
mourned  1 ' 
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He,  at  least,  was  not  left  to  mourn 
liiai  long.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
these  wrords  were  written,  the  malady 
which  for  two  or  three  years  had  made 
his  life  a  precarious  one  suddenly 
snapped  the  thread  of  his  busy  career, 
and  he  followed  the  ruler  after  his 
own  heart  behind  this  mortal  veil  in- 
to that  larger  life  which  we  doubt  not 
holds  the  key  to  the  mournful  mys- 
teries   that    perplex     us    here.     The 


country  which  within  one  short  month 
has  lost  a  President  like  Garfield  and 
a  popular  and  influential  teacher  of  the 
stamp  of  J.  G.  Holland,  has  sustained 
a  loss  not  to  be  weighed  in  earthly 
scales.  But  *  their  works  do  follow 
them.'  Their  influence  will  live  in  the 
lives  of  others,  and  their  memory  will 
long  be  charged  with  the  fragrance  of 
a  noble  life,  and  the  spiritual  power 
of  moral  impulse  and  inspiration. 
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IT  was  a  merry  brook  that  ran 
Beside  my  cottage  door  all  day  ; 
I  heard  it  as  I  sat  and  span, 
Singing  a  pleasant  song  alway. 

I  span  my  thread  with  mickle  care  ; 

The  weight  within  my  hand  increased  ; 
The  Spring  crept  by  me  unaware  ; 

The  brook  dried  up — the  music  ceased. 

I  missed  it  little,  took  small  thought 
That  silent  was  its  merry  din, 

Because  its  melody  was  wrought 
Into  the  thread  I  sat  to  spin. 


I  wove  on  with  a  steadfast  heart  ; 

My  web  grew  greater,  fold  on  fold. 
I  bore  it  to  the  crowded  mart  ; 

They  paid  my  wage  in  good  red  gold^ 

Red  gold  and  fine.     I  turned  me  back. 

The  city's  dust  was  in  my  throat — 
No  brook  ran  babbling  down  its  track  ; 

Xo  bird  trilled  out  a  tender  note — 

But  city  noise,  and  rush,  and  heat, 
The  gold  was  red  like  minted  blood. 

Oh  !  for  the  cool  grass  to  mj'  feet, 

The  bird's  song,  and  the  babbling  flood. 


It  was  a  lark  that  sang  most  sweet 
Amongst  the  sunrise  clouds  so  red  ; 

I  knew  his  nest  lay  near  my  feet, 
Although  he  sang  so  high  o'erhead. 

And  though  he  sang  so  loud  and  clear 
Up  in  the  golden  clouds  above, 

His  throbbing  song  seemed  wondrous  near 
I  twined  it  with  the  web  I  wove. 

The  long  days'  glory  still  drew  on  ; 

Thew  Autumn  came  ;  the  Summer  tied 
The  music  that  I  loved  was  gone  ; 

The  song  was  hushed — the  singer  dead. 


I  turned  me  and  I  went  my  way — 
My  lonely,  empty  way,  alone  ; 

The  gold  within  my  bosom  lay  ; 

My  woven  web  of  dreams  was  gone  ! 

Did  the  gold  pay  me  ?     No  ;  in  sooth, 
Gold  never  paid  for  brook  and  bird, 

Nor  for  the  coined  dreams  of  youth, 
Nor  for  the  music  that  I  heard. 

My  web  is  gone  !  The  gold  is  mine, 
And  they  who  bought  it  can  they  see 

What  dreams  and  fancies  intertwine 
With  every  woven  thread  for  me. 

— Chambers^  Journal. 
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BY  J.   L.   F,,  TORONTO. 


THIS  nineteenth  century  is  accus- 
tomed to  plume  itself  upon  its 
marvellous  advance  in  the  exact  sci- 
ences. So  thoroughly  h;\s  it  probed 
to  the  roots  the  scientific  principles 
and  discoveries  inherited  from  the  past, 
so  completely  has  it  thus  let  in  air  and 
light  upon  the  hidden  and  hitherto 
mysterious  ramifications  of  material 
research  and  experiment,  that  a  new 
outgrowth  of  scientific  theory  has  been 
the  result.  This  age  points  with  pride 
to  new  and  startling  conclusions  anent 
the  reasons  of  things — conclusions 
claimed  as  lasting  and  substantial,  be- 
cause based  upon  a  broader  and  more 
rock-bound  basis  of  fact  than  has 
hitherto  been  availal)le  for  building 
operations.  Such  noted  men  as  Dar- 
win, Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Haeckel, 
have  so  brought  their  vast  scientific 
researches  to  bear  upon  their  theories 
of  '  evolution,'  as  to  compel  the  world 
of  theological  thought  to  cease  at- 
tempts at  refutation,  and  endeavour 
rather  to  bend  Revelation  into  accord- 
ance with  alleged  scientific  law. 

Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College, 
says,  in  his  reply  to  Tyndall,  *  Two 
great  scientific  trutlts  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  century.  One  is,  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
&c.,  &c.  The  other  great  doctrine  is 
that  of  development,  acknowledged  as 
having  an  extent  not  dreamt  of  till  the 
researches  of  Darwin  were  published. 
We  may  discern  a  plan  and  purpose, 
means  and  end,  in  the  way  in  which 
plants  and  animals  are  evolved,  and 
in  the  forms  they  take,'  &c. 

That  eminent,  but  somewhat  shal- 
low, defender  of  the  faith,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook,  in  his  work  on  'Natural 


Science  and  Religion,'  says,  '  So  the 
diff'erence  between  pure  Darwinism 
and  more  theistically  expressed  evolu- 
tion is  not  so  great  as  it  seemed.  Both 
agree  in  the  oinnion  that  species  are 
evolved  from  species.  I  am  unable 
to  perceive  that  the  idea  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  one  species  from  another,  and 
all  from  an  initial  form  of  life,  adds 
any  new  perplexity  to  theism.' 

Again,  in  his  lectures  on  Biology, 
he  says,  '  The  question  of  chief  inter- 
est to  religious  science  is,  whether  the 
new  philosophy  (evolution)  is  to  be 
established  in  its  atheistic,  its  agnos- 
tic, or  its  theistic  form.' 

Norare  similaradmissions  either  few 
or  far  between  among  liberal  pulpit 
orators  in  this  and  other  lands.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  science  must  be  right,  and 
theology  wh  ich  claims  a  Re  velation  must 
follow — not  lead  and  guide — science. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  such  ex- 
tremely i-eady  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  science  may  imply  either 
some  degree  of  laziness — a  certain  re- 
luctance to  hard  study  and  men- 
tal etfort — or  else  a  lack  of  courage? 
Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  and 
more  consistent  first  to  test  thoroughly 
the  alleged  scientific  facts,  before  so 
readily  admitting  them  to  be  facts  ? 
Do  not  the  appointed  custodians  of 
theology  seem  to  yield  the  citadel  al- 
most without  a  struggle  1 

It  does  not  require  any  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  eminent  evolutionists,  nor  a  very 
weighty  exei'cise  of  common  sense,  to 
enable  any  average  intellect  to  per- 
ceive the  hopeless  contradictions  in 
which  these  supposed  'exact  scientists  * 
involve  themselves. 
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Since  '  spontaneous  generation,'  as 
expounded  by  Professor  Haeckel,  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  means  the 
origination,  spontaneously,  of  organic 
life  out  of  inorganic  matter,  '  not  by 
supernatural  creation,'  one  would  na- 
turally expect  the  orthodox  theolo- 
gian to  trace  with  excessive  care,  and 
thrilling  interest,  the  '  facts  '  alleged 
by  this  learned  professor  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory.  Yet  not  one  of 
these  defenders  of  the  faith  has  taken 
sufficient  pains  to  study  out  the  self- 
evident  contradiction  in  Professor 
Haeckel's  description  of  his  chosen 
initial  form  of  life  the  '  moneron.'  He 
says,  in  his  '  Histoi-y  of  Creation,'  vol. 
i.  pp.  327-329,  '  In  all  living  bodies, 
without  exception,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  combined  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  with  solid  matter.  All  ani- 
mals and  plants,  in  fact  all  organisms, 
consist  in  great  measure  of  fluid  water 
which  combines  in  a  peculiar  manner 
with  other  substances.'  He  has  pre- 
viously asserted  that  these  monera  are 
'  organisms  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  theory  of  the  first  origin  of 
life,  because  their  entire  bodies,  when 
completely  developed,  consist  of  no- 
thing but  a  semi-fluid  albuminous 
lump — a  formless  simple  lump  of  al- 
bumen.' 

Do  not  these  two  propositions  utter- 
ly contradict  each  other  ?  and  demon- 
strate that  the  moneron  is  either 
not  a  living  organism  at  all,  or  else 
that  it  is  not  composed  of  one  single 
substance  1  For,  few  will  care  to  as- 
sert that  water  is  '  albumen.'  He  also 
contradicts  both  Darwin  and  Huxley, 
by  alleging  that  any  living  organism 
can  be,  or  is,  composed  of  '  one  single 
substance.'  Then,  in  his  further  elu- 
cidation of  progression  from  the 
moneron.  Professor  Haeckel  deliber- 
ately stultifies  himself  by  attributing 
development  of  the  species  to  self- 
division.  Be  it  remembered,  Darwin's 
axiom  that  •'  natural  selection  '  can  act 
'  only  '  on  '  inherited '  variations,  is  re- 
iterated and  confirmed  by  Haeckel. 
How,    then,   can   '  inheritance '  exist 


among  monera,  since  their  only  means 
of  propagation  is  by  self -division  ?  i.e. 
by  each  individual  cutting  itself  into 
two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  be- 
comes an  exact  duplicate  of  its  former 
whole.  Without  'inherited  variations,' 
which  are,  of  course,  impossible  in  a 
living  organism  of  but  one  simple- 
substance  divided  into  two  equal  seg- 
ments, '  nothing  can  be  effected  by  na- 
tural selection.'  Both  Darwin  and 
Haeckel  agree  vipon  this,  as  the  onlif 
method  of  evolution  from  lower  to- 
higher  organisms  ;  and  as  natural  se- 
lection is  thus  shut  out  of  operation 
as  regards  these  monera,  their  evolu- 
tion into  any  higher  species  is,  by  their 
own  shovving,  an  impossibility.  But, 
further,  Haeckel  acknowledges,  in  his 
'  History  of  Creation,'  nothing  but 
'  matter.'  Matter  miist,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  geo- 
metry, and  the  moneron,  consisting 
only  of  one  simple  substance,  cannot 
be  expected  to  grow  and  increase  in 
size,  even  after  it  is  divided  into  two 
segments,  any  more  than  a  plank 
cut  into  two  halves  by  a  circular  saw 
can  be  expected  to  expand  into  two- 
planks  of  equal  size  with  the  original. 
This  is  a  problem  which  Professor 
Haeckel  never  even  attempts  to  solve. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  distressing 
downfall  in  store  for  Professor  Haec- 
kel ;  and  the  side-thi'iist  which  causes 
it  comes  from  his  colleague,  Darwin. 
These  monera  still  continue  to  exist 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  still  dis- 
play the  self-dividing  process  of  pro- 
pagation. But  Darwin  teaches  most 
emphatically  that  '  new  varieties  con- 
tinually take  the  place  of  and  sup- 
plant the  parent  forms.  New  and 
improved  varieties  will  inevitably  sup- 
plant and  exterminate  the  older.'  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  'survival  of  the  fit- 
test'which  is  the  result  of  the  'struggle 
for  existence.'  Hence,  if  'natural  selec- 
tion' has  been  at  all  operative  in  evolv- 
ing higher  species  from  the  moneron, 
not  one  solitary  moneron  ought  now 
to  be  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  And, 
further,  since  it  is  a  self-evident  fact 
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that  the  difference  between  animals 
and  men  at  birth  is  plainly  this,  that 
animals,  from  whatever  reason,  have 
■while  the  power  of  transmitting  to  their 
offspring  all  their  store  of  instinctive 
knowledge,  man  is  born  into  the  world 
absolutely  devoid  of  all  inherited 
knowledge,  but  has  instead  only  the 
capacity  of  being  taught.  It  is  hence, 
then,  a  most  ?t?i-natural  selection 
winch  in  a  '  struggle  for  existence,' 
resulting  in  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest,' 
causes  the  first  man  evolved  into  the 
world  without  one  iota  of  inherited 
instinctive  knowledge  to  survive  a 
day,  or  an  hour,  amid  animals  who  pos- 
sess such  instinctive  knowledge.  Faith 
in  miracles  fades  into  nothingness  be- 
fore the  scientific  faith  which  gives 
ready  credence  to  such  an  irrational 
conclusion  as  this. 

Jn  fine,  to  carry  out  these  two  prin- 
ciples of  natural  selection  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  as  defined  by  Dar- 
win, to  their  logical  conclusion  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  more  than  one,  or 
})erhaps  two,  species  of  living  organ- 
isms could  exist  at  any  one  time  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  If  man  be, 
indeed,  evolved  from  the  moneron, 
man  ought,  surely  long  ere  now,  to 
have  exterminated  his  parent  form  at 
least,  and  be  well  on  his  way  towards 
exterminating  a  whole  host  of  his  in- 
termediate progenitors.  We  may,  in- 
deed, as  a  race,  look  forward  with 
calm  scientific  confidence  to  the  early 
recurrence  of  cannibalism,  unless  evo- 
lution shall  develop  men  in  a  vegeta- 
rian direction,  since  in  our  '  struggle 
for  existence  '  and  its  result,  the  '  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,'  there  must  soon 
be  nothing  for  man  to  prey  upon  ex- 
cept '  man.'  It  is  a  cheerful  prospect. 
We  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  those  theologians  who 
ai'e  disposed  to  accept  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence furnished  to  them  by  Messrs. 
Darwin,  Haeckel  k  Company. 

But  Professor  Darwin,  not  content 
with  this  self-contradictory  theory  of 
development  by  means  of  self-division, 
alleges  that  '  all  organic  units,  besides 


having  the  power,  as  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, of  growing  by  self-division, 
throw  off  free  and  minute  atoms  of 
their  contents,  that  is,  "  gemmules."  ' 
These  '  gemmules'  are  invented  by 
Professor  Darwin,  in  order  to  account 
for  revei'sions  in  individuals  of  a  spe- 
cies to  some  characteristics  of  an  ear- 
lier type.  He  says  '  this  reversion 
depends  on  the  transmission,  from  the 
forefather  to  his  descendants,  of  dor- 
mant gemmules,  which  occasionally 
become  developed  under  certain 
known,  or  unknown,  conditions.' 
These  'gemmules'  he  calls  '  dormant,' 
i.  e.,  sleeping  or  inactive.  They  arc, 
by  his  theory,  atoms  of  matter  fioating 
about  within  the  corporeal  frame  of 
the  man  or  animal.  As  matter,  they 
are,  of  course^  subject  to  geometric 
laws.  They  cannot  propagate  them- 
selves by  self-division,  but  are  dor- 
mant, asleep,  lifeless.  Yet  their  pre- 
sence in  a  descendant  is  alleged  to  be 
the  cause  of  '  reversions'  hundreds  of 
generations  after  the  formation  of  the 
original  type  or  species.  Now,  if  we 
grant  a  liberal  allowance  of  these  preci- 
ous 'gemmules'  to  the  parent  animal  of 
a  tribe — say  even  100  millions — and 
admit  that  even  half  of  that  quantity 
is  transmitted  bodily  to  the  next  de- 
scendant, half  again  to  the  next,  and 
the  next,  itc,  we  ascertain  by  simple 
division  that  at  the  twenty-seventh 
generation  only  one  'gemmule'  of  all 
the  one  hundred  millions  would  be 
found  in  the  twenty-seventh  descend- 
ant. The  twenty-eighth  and  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  would  have  to 
content  themselves  with  fractions  of  a 
gemmule,  which  by  the  one-hundreth 
generation  would  be  no  '  vulgar'  frac- 
tion, but  quite  exhaust  our  stock  of 
decimals  to  express. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
'  evolution  '  is  always  a  change  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  as  taught 
by  Herbert  Spencer.  Professor  Hux- 
ley, in  a  lecture  delivei-ed  in  New 
York,  asserts  that  according  to  the 
known  and  ascertained  facts  of  evolu- 
tion, it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  the 
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complex  toes  of  the  extinct  'orohippus' 
to  evolve  into  the  simple  undifferent- 
iated club-foot,  or  hoof,  of  the  horse. 
Yet  both  Darwin,  and  Huxley  him- 
self, teach  that  all  niaramals,  includincj 
the  horse  and  the  monkey,  are  evolved 
from  the  marsupial.  Some  ancient 
opossum  or  kangaroo,  therefore,  must 
have  evolved  its  fingers  and  toes  gra- 
dually into  the  feet  and  hands  of  a 
man  by  having  each  separated  and 
developed,  while  some  other,  after 
going  so  far  as  to  have  'four  toes  on 
the  front  limb  and  three  toes  on  the 
hind  limb  complete,'  as  Professor 
Huxley  says  the  orohippus  had,  must 
have  grown  weary  of  this  distressing 
multiplication  of  toes,  and  f?^volved  or 
</issolved  them  all  back  again  into  a 
hardened  and  concrete  hoof.  Aided 
by  narrow  toed  boots,  and  the  prevail- 
ing fashions,  man  may  yet  become  a 
hoofed  animal  again,  were  it  only  to 

*  rile '  the  bootmakers. 

These  are  but  a  hundreth  part  of 
the  conti'adictions  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  these  '  exact'  scientists.  The 
reader  who  desires  to  have  his  mind 
stimulated  in  the  research  for  greater 
and  more  glaring  scientific  blindness 
and  blundering,  should  peruse  a  vol- 
ume entitled  '  The  Problem  of  Hu- 
man Life,'  by  A.  Wilford  Hall,  of 
New  York.  (Published  by  Hall  it 
Co.,  26  East  Ninth  street,  N-nv  York.) 

Herbert  Spencer  defines   science  as 

*  a  hisher  development  of  common 
knowledge,'  while  Huxley  says  that 
'  the  science  of  any  subject  is  the 
highest  and  most  exact  knowledge 
upon  that  subject.'  Judged  then  by 
these  standards,  Darwin  and  Haeckel 
would  seem  to  have  evolved  from  the 
de])clis  of  their  moral  consciousness, 
the  science  of  contradictions  —  not 
exact  knowledge,  not  a  higher  deve- 
lopment of  common  knowledge,  but 
a  spurious  science,  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  alleged  scientific  laws  to 
svhich  common  knowledge  and  com- 
mon sense  alike  give  the  lie  direct. 
Yet  these  men  are  both  sincere  and 
able,    and    worthy   of  all    respect  in 


their  public  and  private  life  and  cha- 
racter. How  then  comes  it  that  their 
efforts  to  attain  true  scientific  know- 
ledge result  in  such  total  failure  ? 
The  reason  will  be  found  in  this  fact, 
that  they  have  devoted  years  of  study 
and  careful  thought  to  a|)pearances 
only — have  set  out  to  find  in  mere 
matter  the  origin  and  cau.se  of  those 
phenomena  of  life  which  exhibit  only 
their  externals  in  material  form.  Their 
course  of  study  is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  a  man  who,  seeing  a  loco- 
motive engine  for  the  first  time,  should 
carefully  observe  and  note  every  par- 
ticle of  the  external  mechanism,  en- 
deavouring thereby  to  ascertain  how 
it  put  itself  together,  how  each  part 
must  have  grown  out  of  the  other, 
and  in  their  growth  developed  capaci- 
ties of  harmonious  rapid  motion. 
Thus,  occupied  only  with  the  external 
phenomena,  it  never  dawns  upon  him 
to  penetrate  to  the  motive  power  of 
steam  which  is  used  to  set  the  machinery 
in  motion,  nor  to  pursue  his  researches 
still  further,  till  he  becomes  conscious 
of  the  living  heart  and  brain  of  the 
man  who  discovered  and  adapted  the 
motive  power  to  the  mechanism  and 
the  mi'chanism  to  the  motive  power. 
To  judge  and  theorize  from  externals 
only,  and  to  shut  the  mind  from  all 
possibility  of  rising  to  interior  causes, 
is  to  miss  all  opportunity  of  true 
knowledge  by  ascribing  to  external 
appearances  powers  which  may  live 
and  manifest  themselves  indeed  within 
these,  yet  are  not  of  them,  but  of  an 
entirely  different  degree  or  quality. 
This  is  precisely  the  course  adopted 
by  INIessrs.  Haeckel  and  Darwin. 

Probably  their  effort  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  those  creed-makers  who 
drove  them  to  it  by  formulating  the 
proposition  that  it  pleased  Jt-hovah  'in 
the  beginning  to  create,  or  make  of 
nothing,  the  world  and  all  things 
therein.'  Still  this  ought  not  to  have 
worried  them  or  driven  them  to  seek 
in  matter  a  '  something'  out  of  which 
'  something'  could  be  made.  It  is  quite 
true  that    '  out   of  nothing,  nothing 
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can  be  made ;  '  and  the  initial  chapter 
of  Genesis  nowliere  contradicts  that 
axiom.  It  is  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  who  substitute  the 
phrase  '  out  of  nothing.'  The  Bible 
simply  states  the  fact  that  '  in  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,'  and  further  speaks  of  the 
works  which  Clod  '  created  to  make' — 
i.  e.,  caused  and  formed.  God  is  there 
distinctly  declared  to  be  Himself  the 
origin  and  source  of  all  created  things; 
hence  the  teaching,  that  if  we  would 
rightly  understand  their  phenomena 
and  operation,  we  must  seek  upwards 
and  inwards  from  these  externals, 
through  the  various  subtler  forms  of 
matter,  towards  the  Divine  essence 
and  form  in  and  from  whom  they  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being. 

But  such  a  statement  will  at  once 
arouse  the  alarmed  cry  of  '  Panthe- 
ism,' 'Pantheist,'  &c.  It  might  be 
well,  however,  before  clamorous  ig- 
norance gives  the  rein  to  such  vitu- 
peration, to  reflect  upon  the  many 
forms  of  more  and  more  rarified  mat- 
ter through  which  we  must  penetrate 
ere  we  discern  the  undoubted  finality 
or  Final  Cause  of  the  Universe,  God. 
Science  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy  as 
regards  the  potencies  in  Nature  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  which  give 
form  to  our  spiritual,  mental,  and  phy- 
sical life.  Space  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  touch  upon  the  lines  of  thought 
suggested.  What,  for  instance,  do  we 
know  as  yet  of  the  actual,  material 
(though  rarified  and  imperceptible), 
substance  called  '  gravitation  '  which 
fills  all  known  space,  and,  by  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion,  holds  revolving 
worlds  in  their  appointed  orbits  1  Is 
gravitation  similar  to  the  substance 
we  call  magnetism  1  Is  electricity 
corpuscular  ]  If  not,  has  it  no  form, 
no  concrete  actuality  1  Is  not  light 
an  actual  form  of  rarified  matter  em- 
anating from  the  sun  of  our  and  other 
systems  1  The  author  to  whom  re- 
ference has  already  been  made,  A. 
Wilford  Hall,  devotes  many  of  the 
most  interesting  pages  of  his  volume 


to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  wave-theory 
of  sound  and  light  ;  and  he  does  es- 
tablish, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  both  '  sound  '  and  light  are  actual 
Huhstances  and  not  a  mere  wave-motion 
of  the  air  or  ether. 

Every  rational  man  knows  perfectly, 
if  he  permits  himself  to  refiect  upon 
the  phenomena  of  his  own  material 
existence,  that  the  matter  of  which  his 
body  is  composed  is,  of  and  in  itself, 
as  dead  and  inert  as  any  other  piece 
of  clay — that  he,  the  man,  the  inner 
man,  moves  it.  His  will  and  thought 
consciously  move  and  guide  the  pen 
with  which  he  writes,  the  tool  with 
which  he  works,  the  boots  and  the 
feet  with  which  he  walks.  It  were 
but  the  wild  dream  of  a  lunatic  to 
suppose  that  the  boots  move  the  feet, 
the  feet  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and 
finally  through  other  muscles  and 
fibres  create  the  thought  and  the  de- 
sire to  walk.  Ai-e  not  then  this  'will ' 
and  'thought '  substantial  1 — far  more 
substantial  than  the  matter  which 
they  move  at  will  as  thought  directs  ? 
The  idea  that  '  matter '  creates  and 
moves  *  mind  '  is  as  ridiculous  as  Lord 
Dundreary's  celebrated  scientific  me- 
thod of  solving  the  problem  why  a 
dog  wags  its  tail.  '  If  the  tail  were 
stronger  than  the  dog  of  course  the 
tail  would  wag  the  dog.'  Not  less  ri- 
diculous is  the  supposition  that  matter 
evolves,  unaided  by  spirit,  beings  cap- 
able of  will  and  thought,  affection,  rea- 
son, and  consciousness — all  faculties, 
which  may  be  weighed  and  measured 
spiritually,  or  mentally,  but  not  in 
scales  or  by  measuring  lines.  True, 
that  substance  from  which  matter  is 
evolved  must  be  substantial,  real  ma- 
terial ;  but  unlike  ;  of  different  de- 
gree ;  of  higher  and  separate  degree  ; 
to  those  mere  external  forms  which 
evolutionists  call  '  matter  '  and  regard 
as  the  only  'substance.'  Yet  we  find 
discrete  {i.e.,  separate)  degrees  of  sub- 
stance and  form  even  in  the  little  we 
have  yet  discovered  of  the  substantial 
corpuscular  forces  and  forms  in  Na- 
ture, varvinar  from  the  solid  mineral 
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to  the  subtle  and  as  yet  untraceable, 
invisible  substances  we  call  '  sound,' 
magnetism,  gravitation,  ifec,  and  in 
animals  that  absolutely  unknown  sub- 
stance which  we  see  only  in  its  effects 
and  characterize  as  'animal  spirits.' 
Men  even  know  what  that  is.  Boys 
sometim*-s  make  us  painfully  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects  ;  although  it 
is  probably  a  new  idea  to  modern 
science  to  speak  of  '  animal  spirits  '  as 
a  substantial  form  of  matter.  It  be- 
comes entirely  possible  thus,  to  the 
rational  mind,  to  conceive  of  the  One 
Divine  Being  as  Himself — Substance 
and  Form,  interior  to,  or  within,  all 
substances  and  forms  emanating  or 
thiuwn  off  from  liim.  These  eman- 
ations are  no  longer  Himself,  any  more 
than  the  things  a  man  has  made,  from 
substances  placed  at  his  disposal,  con- 
sticute  the  man  himself,  although  they 
are  his  '  works  ; '  or  to  come  closer  to 
the  analogy  as  regards  man's  relation 
to  God,  the  offspring  of  a  father  can- 
not correctly  be  said  to  continue  to  be 
an  integral  portion  of  that  father's 
existence. 

Only  of  One  human  form  on  earth 
could  it  be  truly  said  that  He  and  the 
Infinite  Source  of  all  Life  were  abso- 
lutely One,  because  that  Human  Form 
was,  and  is,  'Jehovah  placed  visibly 
before  us.'  As  that  Truth  begins  to 
be  realized  by  us,  a  true  science  and 
a  true  religion  will  begin  to  dawn  up- 
on the  mind  and  enliven  the  heart  of 
humanity.  Jn  that  fact  we  have  the 
key-note  to  the  science  of  Life.  In 
studying  the  problem  of  the  possibility 
•of  such  a  manifesLationof  God  toman 
on  the  very  external  plane  of  man's 
external  faculties,  every  problem  of 
science  will  be  gradually  unfolded  as 
we  are  able  to  bear  it — as  we  are  able 
to  use  it.  By  learning  to  understand 
Xature's  God  we  shall  grow  into  the 
knowledge  of  Nature  and  learn  suc- 
cessively the  successive  degrees  of  our 
human  and  animal  life  and  material 
surroundings.  For  we  shall  learn  that 
while  all  life  is  from  Him,  yet  the 
*  human '    degree    is    dlrccthj  of    and 


from  Him — indeed  His  in  essence  and 
form.  And  we  are  His  children.  He 
our  Father  in  Heaven.  Thus  while 
He  could,  and  did  manifest  Himself 
in  a  human  life,  in  form  as  a  man, 
He  could  not  be  seen  as  He  is  in  any 
lower  form  of  life.  Thus  we  are  drawn 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  animal,  vege- 
table, molluscous,  and  mineral  life  are 
degrees  of  life,  discrete  (i.e.  separate) 
from  the  human  ;  and  each  species  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  a 
separate  emanation,  a  distinct  '  work  ' 
of  the  Creator — not  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth each  from  each,  but  a  created 
outgrowth  from  those  unseen  and  un- 
known causes  which  we  call  spiritual. 
As  we  learn  more  of  the  laws  and 
qualities  of  those  subtler  material  sub- 
stances in  Nature  to  which  reference 
has  V)een  made,  it  will  become  possible 
even  to  explain  scientifically  the  com- 
binations of  these  which  act  into  and 
upon  the  several  organisms.  We 
will  be  able  to  show  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation which,  by  what  we  may  call 
a  spiritual  chemistry,  forbid  any  in- 
termingling. We  know  now  as  a  fact 
that  it  is  so — that  mules  or  hybrids 
cease  to  ])ropagate.  The  spiritual 
causes  for  this  we  do  not  yet  know, 
but  we  may  justly  infer  their  exist- 
ence. 

Thus  rising  above  the  merely  mate- 
rial or  natural,  we  perceive  that  with- 
in man's  natural  life  there  is  the  ra- 
tional or  mental  life;  within  the  ration- 
al or  mental,  the  spiritual  life,  and 
form  which  lives  within  us,  here  and 
now  in  form  as  a  man,  and  in  exact 
correspondence  with  our  present  ma- 
terial form.  When  the  material  cas- 
ket is  cast  off  for  ever  at  death,  no 
atom  of  this  inner  man  is  destroyed 
or  lost,  nor  is  there  any,  even  mo- 
mentary, cessation  of  life  ;  for  within 
that  spiritual  and  mental  substance 
and  form  there  exists  the  still  more 
interior  celestial  life  derived  the  most 
directly  from  the  Divine  Life,  and, 
therefore,  as  eternal  as  its  source. 
While  ignorance  so  dense  prevails, 
even  amongst  advanced  (1)  scientists, 
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as  that  exemplified  in  the  theories  of 
Tyndall,  Helmholtz,  and  others,  on 
sound  and  light,  what  can  we  expect 
to  know  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  those  spiritual  substances  of  which 
man's  spiritual  being  and  form  are 
composed. 

We  call  a  truce  to  the  arrogance 
alike  of  'science'  and  'orthodoxy.' 
Let  us  realize,  in  patience  and  hu- 
mility of  spirit,  how  little  we  know. 
Let  us  calmly  study  that  one  Infinite 
Life  and  Source  of  Life  displayed  to 
us  in  the  human  life  lived  on  earth 
by  our  Lord  Jehovah,  that  we  may 
from  Him  learn  wisdom  by  life  from 
Him,  lived  out  in  accordance  with  His 
laws  of  life,  in  our  relations  to  others. 
Practical  religion  and  practical  sci- 
ence, united  in  usefulness  to  humanity 
on  the  natural  plane  of  daily  and  ma- 
terial existence,  are  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain paths  to  deeper  or  higher  spiritual 
and  scientific  knowledge.  Precisely 
as  natural  science  is  acquired  from  a 
desire  to  apply  it  to  uses,  and  not  to 
mere  speculative  philosophy,  so  will 
scientific  knowledge  become  exact 
and  reliable  because  tested  in  use  on 
that  natural  plane  which  is  the  true 
domain  of  physical  science.  That  sci- 
ence, so  applied,  is  religion  ;  for  they 
are  then  one.  As  it  is  '  the  life  of  re- 
ligion to  do  good,'  so  is  it  the  life  of 
science  to  perform  uses.  Each,  or 
both,  are  dead,  if  such  aim  or  end  be 
not  their  very  life.  Religious  science 
so  animated,  whether  conscious  of  the 
vigour  of  its  life  or  not,  receives  this 
life-principle  from  Jehovah,  our  Lord, 
through  His  Divine  Humanity  ;  and 
as  each  ray  of  light  from  this  '  Sun  of 
Righteousness  '  is  caught  and  fixed, 
by  the  will  of  man,  into  its  appropriate 
ultimate  in  material  usefulness,  it 
forms  a  basis  or  continent  for  further 
knowledge,  and  opens  new  avenues 
within    man    for    furthur    influx   of 


Light  and  Life  from  Him.     Hence  the 

reception  of  that  Divinely- Human  life 
of  our  Lord,  along  with  the  study  of 
His  works  and  the  application  of  their 
laws  and  forces  to  uses,  will  eventually 
open  the  way  to  the  true  science  of 
of  religion.  True  science  is  simply 
unattainable  without  the  religion  of 
love  to  others  as  heart  and  motive ; 
and  this  because  the  will  is  the  inmost 
I  life  of  man.  If  the  will  be  contrary 
I  to  the  Divine  Will — bereft  of  any 
j  activity  towards  usefulness  or  service 
of  others,  which  is  the  Divine  Will — 
it  perverts,  blinds  and  obscures  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  produces 
all  those  contradictions  and  almost 
ludicrous  fallacies  on  questions  of  ac- 
tual natural  facts  and  right  reason  we 
find  so  prevalent  at  present  auiid  ad- 
vanced (?)  scientists.  The  speculative 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  as 
wildly  astray  as  is  that  speculative 
theology  of  a  former  age,  whose  creeds 
and  dogmSwS  we  are  now  beginning  to 
view  in  tlieir  true  light,  which  is 
darkness. 

The  will  and  thought  of  this  new 
day  aie  rapidly  casting  loose  from  the 
trammels  alike  of  orthodox  science  and 
orthodox  theology  ;  and  in  the  hunger 
for  material  progress — selfish  though 
it  be  as  yet — centre  the  hopes  of  tbe 
world  for  the  influx  and  efflux  of  new 
life  and  light  from  above  ;  for  even  in 
its  mad  insatiability  and  restlessness 
there  is  much  of  that  true  religion 
which  seeks  not  material  progress  for 
self  only,  but  for  all ;  nay,  more  and 
better  there  are  who  seek  progress  for 
I  others  even  at  the  expense  and  sacri- 
i  fice  of  self.  This  is  that  scientific  re- 
ligion which  attains  not  only  '  know- 
ledge '  but  '  wisdom  ; '  for  it  follows 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Him  who  said 
'  if  any  man  willeth  to  do  My  will,  he 
sImU  know  of  the  teaching  '  of  Nature- 
i    and  of  Nature's  God. 
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A    SUMMER    IB(le)yL    IX    PROSE. 


BY    T.    H.    F. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

INDOOR    PLEASURES.       A  NEW  ARRIVAL. 

NOTHING  but  rain  ;  pelting,  piti- 
less, ceaseless  rain  !  Rain  beat- 
ing against  the  window  panes,  di"ipping 
from  the  eaves,  rushing  down  the  pipes, 
foaming  from  the  mouths  of  the  two 
quaint  old  gai'goyles,  whose  grotesque 
visages  leered  at  me  from  an  angle 
in  the  wall  high  up  under  the  roof, 
and  dancing  up  in  evanescent  bubbles 
over  the  stone  walk  beneath  my  win- 
dow !  No  variety  in  the  drooping  and 
dripping  aspect  of  the  landscape  ;  no 
break  in  the  dull,  leaden  clouds  ;  and 
no  pi'ospect  of  putting  one's  head  out 
of  doors  for  the  day.  Such  were  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  greeted  me,  as 
I  gazed  through  the  blurred  window- 
panes  the  following  morning. 

Harry  had  come  into  my  room  and 
assisted  me  to  dress,  for  my  arm  was 
still  painful,  and  one  of  the  servants 
having  brought  me  my  breakfast,  I 
sat  dallying  over  it  by  the  window,  a 
prey  to  dispiriting  reflections. 

There  was  no  farm-yard,  dairy,  or 
rustic  little  bridge  for  me  this  morning ; 
and  worse  than  all,  no  little  arbour 
either  ;  and  the  end  of  Helen's  little 
history,  and  the  beginning  of  my  little 
*  story  '  would  have  to  be  indehnitely 
postponed.  I  had  determined  to  have 
it  out  with  her  to-day  ;  and  my  vex- 
ation at  this  delay  was  excessive,  for 
I  might  not  again  have  so  favourable 
an  oj)portunity  as  the  one  I  had  so 
faint-heartedly  frittered  away. 


She  sent  kind  inquiries  to  my  roon> 
during  the  day,  and  Harry  and  De 
Yillefort  paid  me  several  A-isits.  Mon- 
sieur Trancher  —  De  Yillefort  had 
mentioned  his  name  to  me  the  day 
before — the  young  surgeon,  also  came 
in  to  ascertain  ho%v  his  patient  waa 
getting  on,  and  reiterated  his  advice 
that  I  should  remain  quiet  for  some 
little  while  longer. 

It  was  while  Harry  and  De  Yille- 
fort were  in  my  room  that  the  former 
incidentally  remarked  with  a  laugh, 
'  By  the  way,  Hastings,  old  fellow, 
you  must  have  had  a  terrific  tustle 
with  some  pretty  large  and  refractory 
trout  the  other  day,  for  the  middle 
joint  of  my  rod  is  badly  split,  and  the 
upper  one  is  entii-ely  non  est  inventus' 

'  Oh,  I  remember  now,'  I  replied, 
with  a  .strong  effort  to  control  my  fea- 
tures, '  I  left  it  by  the  brook  (a  cow- 
ardly falsehood)  when  I  shortened  my 
rod.  How  stupid  it  was  of  me  ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  can  find  it.' 

'  Don't  let  it  worry  you,'  said  Harry; 
'  it  can  be  replaced,  only  I  imagined 
you  must  have  had  a  serious  time  with 
one  of  your  fish,  that  was  all.' 

'  No,  I  didn't  catch  anything — that 
is  nothing  worth  mentionincr,'  I  said 
carelessly,  but  with  a  countenance  of 
alternating  red  and  white. 

'  By  the  bye,'  said  Harry,  *  my  man 
tells  me  that  the  trout  in  the  breeding- 
pond  have  been  dying  by  the  score. 
He  thinks  they  must  have  been  pois- 
oned in  some  manner.  It  is  a  com- 
plete mystery  ;  and  I  intend  to  have 
the  matter  fully  investigated.' 
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'  Did  he  examine  their  mouths  par- 
ticularly ] '  said  De  Villefort  with  a 
villaiuous  grin  and  sly  look  at  me. 
*  Perhaps  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
-discovered  that  there  was  a  hook  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mystery.' 

'  1  don't  know  that  he  did,'  replied 
Harry,  '  but  of  course  no  one  would 
■fish  there.' 

I  tried  to  appear — not  being  of 
course  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  those  unfortunate  fish — as  if 
the  matter  possessed  for  me  merely  a 
momentary  interest ;  but  I  know  it 
was  a  ghastly  failure.  I  was  conscious 
■of  turning  red  and  white  by  turns, 
and  of  looking  as  thoroughly  foolish 
and  unconifoitaljle  as  I  ever  did  in 
my  life.  That  my  tell-tale  counten- 
ance betrayed  niK  to  De  Villefort,  who 
had  been  furtively  watching  me,  I 
haven't  a  doubt ;  only  I  hoped  Harry 
had  not  been  equally  observant  of  me. 

'  Are  you  suti'ering,  Hastings  \ '  the 
latter  said  suddenly.  'You're  as  pale 
as  a  ghost.  Does  your  arm  still  pain 
you  much  1 ' 

'  Yes,  the  pain  is  intense  (another 
despicable  falsehood)  and  seems  to  be 
increasing,'  I  stammered,  as  if  the 
acuteness  of  the  agony  1  suffered  had 
seriously  affected  my  articulation. 

'  Perliaps  Boucher  had  better  see 
you  again,'  he  suggested. 

'  No  ;  I  only  need  rest,'  I  replied, 
trying  to  assume  a  cheerful  tone.  '  In 
a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  all  right  again, 
I  know.' 

After  the  termination  of  this  plea- 
sant little  episode  of  the  morning  by 
the  departure  of  my  two  callers,  I 
bitterly  reflected  upon  my  want  of 
manliness  in  not  making  a  clean  breast 
of  the  whole  matter.  I  felt  sure  that 
I  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  discovered 
as  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  those  un- 
lucky fish  ;  and  then  what  sort  of  an 
opinion  would  they  have  of  me  ;  and 
particularly  Helen  ;  what  would  she 
think  of  such  moral  cowardice  1 

1  tried  to  divert  my  mind  from 
these  unpleasant  reflections  by  read- 
ing, strolling  about  my  room,  which 


was  quite  wide  and  lofty  ;  examining 
the  few  paintings  which  adorned  its 
walls,  one  of  them  being  the  full 
length  portrait  of  a  grim-looking  old 
knight,  clad  in  complete  armour,  the 
ancestor,  perhaps,  1  thought,  of  the 
old  French  Marquis  or  Baron  who  had 
been  the  former  owner  of  the  chateau  ; 
and  by  straining  my  eyes  through  the 
window  in  the  hoite  of  discovering 
some  faint  indication  of  returning 
sunshine  ;  but  none  was  visible. 

J  partook  sparingly  of  lunch,  as  my 
head  was  beginning  lo  ache,  and  after- 
wards lay  down  on  my  bed  and  was 
soon  asleej).  I  awoke  late  in  the 
afternoon,  feeling  so  much  refreshed 
that  I  decided  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Harry  again  looked  in,  and  having 
finished  my  toilet,  I  accompanied  him 
down  stairs. 

I  was  bored  nearly  to  death  by  the 
kind  congratulations  and  inquiries  of 
the  guests,  especially  the  younger  por- 
tion who  wanted  to  know  just  exactly 
how  it  was  my  horse  had  come  to  run 
away  with  me  ;  how  in  the  world  I 
ever  managed  to  maintain  my  seat  so 
long  ;  whether  I  had  ever  been  run 
away  with  before  ;  how  it  felt  to  be 
run  away  with  ;  just  exactly  when 
and  where  I  had  fallen  off,  and  what 
became  of  the  horse  afterwards  ;  whe- 
ther I  didn't  feel  quite  like  a  hero ; 
one  young  lady  declaring  how  exciting 
it  must  have  been,  and  another  how 
romantic  ;  and  how  fortunate  that  my 
arm  had  not  been  broken,  and  that  I 
had  not  been  killed  outright,  etc.,  etc. 

Helen  had  preceded  me  to  the  din- 
ing-room, and  when  1  entered,  she 
was  conversing  with  a  young  lady, 
a  stranger  to  me,  to  whom  I  was 
forthwith  introduced.  Miss  Ashton, 
the  name  of  the  new  guest,  took  her 
seat  next  to  Helen  at  the  table,  and 
being  opposite  to  me  I  could  not  fail 
soon  to  become  impressed  with  her 
appearance.  She  was  strikingly  hand- 
some, even  I  had  to  admit,  comparing 
favourably  with  Helen  hersell.  Her 
manner  and  conversation  were  exceed- 
ingly vivacious  ;  the  former  being  at 
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times,  I  thought,  decidedly  coquettish. 
She  had  occasionally  a  peculiarly  fui*- 
tive  way  of  glancing  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  her  eyes  at  me,  with  a  sort  of 
sly  expression  on  her  face  that  made 
me  blush,  and  feel  rather  uncomfort- 
able. I  never  in  my  life  was  able  to 
flirt,  and  if  Miss  Ashton  proposed  to 
draw  me  into  a  flirtation  she  would 
find  herself  disappointed.  I  had  hardly 
exchanged  two  words  with  her,  and 
yet  these  glances  became  so  pointed 
and  frequent  that  I  thought  her  be- 
haviour almost  immodest. 

Helen  warmly  congratulated  me 
upon  my  escape  from  any  serious  in- 
jury, and  expressed  her  })leasure  at  my 
being  able  to  leave  my  room  so  soon. 
Then  regarding  Miss  Ashton,  with  an 
amused  expression,  she  said, 

'  Do  you  know,  Edward,  Miss  Ash- 
ton thinks  you  remind  her  so  much  of 

a  friend  of  her's,  a  Mr. ,  what  is 

his  name,  Julia  1 ' 

'Mr.  Harcourt,' she  replied. 

'  And  the  best  of  the  joke  is,'  con- 
tinued Helen  laughing,  '  that  I  can 
hardly  convince  her  that  you  are  not 
that  gentleman  himself.  Indeed  she 
actually  accuses  me  of  practising  a 
little  deception  in  trying  to  pass  you 
oft'  for  somebody  else.' 

'  Well,'  I  laughed,   '  that  is  funny.' 

'She  saw  you  last  evening  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Villefort,*  said  Helen,  '  and 
was  convinced  that  you  were  iier 
friend,  Mr.  Harcourt.' 

'  I  assure  you.  Miss  Ashton,'  I  said 
laughing,  '  that  I  am  myself  and  no- 
body else  ;  that  my  name  is  Hastings 
and  not  Harcourt.  But  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  even- 
ing.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  she  replied,  '  1  was 
in  the  carriage  that  passed  in  as  you 
and  your  friend  went  out' 

'  Oh,  then  you  were  the  major,'  I 
said  with  a  laugh,  and  rather  thought- 
lessly. 

'Another  case  of  mistaken  identity,' 
said  Helen  laughing  herself.  '  Mr. 
Hastings  will  probably  insist  that  you 
are  the  major,  whoever  that  personage 


may    be,    while   you  will    be  equally 
positive  that  he  is  Mr.  Harcourt.' 

'  Now,  confess,  Helen,  at  once,'  said 
Miss  Ashton  with  a  shy  smile,  '  that 
you  and  Mr.  Hastings,  as  you  call  him, 
have  concocted  a  little  plot  between, 
you  to  deceive  me  ;  to  pass  off  the  real 
Mr.  Harcourt  for  the  soidisant  Mr. 
Hastings.  It  was  certainly  very  clev- 
erly arranged  ;  but  I  am  not  to  be 
deceived.  Now  confess,  Helen,  that  I 
have  detected  your  little  ruse.' 

'  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hastings  himself,* 
said  Helen,  '  to  corroborate  me  when 
I  say  that  you  are  really  altogether 
mistaken,  though  possibly,'  with  a  sly 
look  at  me,  '  he  may  tell  you  that  this 
is  not  the  tirst  time  he  has  been  mis- 
taken for  somebody  else.' 

I  blushed,  and  laughingly  remarked 
something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  ac- 
tually becoming  myself  a  little  doubt- 
ful about  my  own  identity,  but  never- 
theless I  thought  I  was  still  sulficiently 
clear  upon  that  point  to  be  able  to 
corroborate  Miss  Mowbray. 

Miss  Ashton,  however  was,  or  feigned 
to  be,  not  entirely  convinced  yet,  and 
several  times  afterwards  addressed  me 
as  Mr.  Harcourt  Miss  Mowbray  had 
offered  no  remark  all  this  while,  but 
appeared  to  be  greatly  amused  by  the 
conversation. 

There  was  at  times  an  intensely 
amused  expression  upon  the  faces  of 
Helen  and  Miss  Ashton,  which  I  could 
hardly  account  for,  and  once  or  twice 
they  burst  out  laughing,  when  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  see  no  cause  for  it. 
The  suspicion  that  I  was  in  some  way 
the  cause  of  their  merriment  made  me 
feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  It 
certainly  could  not  be  the  rather  awk- 
wai'd  manner  in  which  I  used  my  left 
hand;  they  would  be  too  polite  to  notice 
it.  And  yet  what  could  I  have  unwit- 
tingly done  or  said  to  cause  them  this 
evident  amusement,  for  the  very  pecu- 
liar way  in  which  they  both  at  times 
looked  at  me,  was  so  unmistakable, 
that  I  was  now  convinced  that  I  was 
in  some  way  the  object  of  their  mirth. 

I  glanced  down  to  see  if  any  of  the 
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buttons  of  my  vest  had  got  into  the 
wrong  hole ;  then  felt  with  my  hand 
to  ascertain  if  my  coat  coUarwas  down, 
and  my  cravat  in  pioj)er  position  about 
my  neck ;  but  nothing  was  awry  in 
these  respects. 

In  the  mean  while  the  soup  and  fish 
had  appeared  and  disappeared  ;  Mon- 
sieur Bontemps  was  delivering  himself 
of  his  apparently  exhaustless  fund  of 
story  and  anecdote,  to  the  intense 
enj'tyment  as  usual  of  the  com[)any, 
while  at  times,  from  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  the  voluble  tones  of  Madame 
McMahon's  voice  were  audibly  wafted 
to  me.  My  attention,  however,  was  so 
much  absorbed  by  Helen  and  Miss 
Ashton,  that  I  took  but  little  notice  of 
what  was  going  on  around  me.  The 
latter  was  now  entertaining  us  with 
an  animated  description  of  her  visit 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  that  I  had  passed 
through  the  city  without  seeing  it ;  and 
urged  Helen  not  to  fail  in  doing  so. 
The  latter  replied  that  as  Harry  had 
not  expressed  the  least  interest  in  it, 
she  had  not  gone  for  want  of  an  escort, 
whereupon,  with  conscious  blushes,  I 
gallantly  offered  to  act  in  that  capa- 
city ;  and  of  course  having  friends  in 
Paris,  with  whom  she  could  stay,  she 
said  that  perhaps  she  might  avail  her- 
self of  my  kind  otfer. 

Dinner  over,  I  accompanied  the 
hidies  to  the  parlour,  leaving  the  gen- 
tlemen to  their  wine  and  cigars.  At 
Helen's  request  I  went  back  to  the 
library  to  fetch  her  a  liook  she  wished, 
and  was  about  leaving  the  room  with 
it,  when  Miss  Ashton  suddenly  en- 
tered. Her  whole  appearance  and 
manner  were  entirely  changed.  She 
regarded  me  with  the  most  reproach- 
ful looks,  and  exclaimed  in  a  disdainful 
way, 

'  I  am  astonished,  sir,  that  you  have 
the  assurance  to  look  me  in  the  face, 
after  what  passed  between  us  last,  I 
resolved  never  to  hold  intercourse  with 
you  again ;  base,  perfidious  man ! 
Think  not  that  I  can  forget  your  con- 
duct ;  or  that  I  am  to  be  deceived,  sir, 


by  your  puerile  attempt  to  pass  your- 
self off"  for  other  than  what  you  know 
yourself  to  be ;  the  most  ungrateful 
and  heartless  of  men.' 

She  stood  regarding  me  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  glowing  cheeks  and  heaving 
bosom,  while  I,  utterly  dumbfounded 
at  this  unexpected  accusation  looked 
at  her  in  quite  a  bewildered  and  help- 
less sort  of  way. 

'  In  the  presence  of  others,  sir,'  she 
continued,  '  I  was  constrained  to  treat 
you  with  forbearance  until  I  sliould 
have  an  opportunity  of  unmasking  you. 
What  can  you  think  of  yourself,  sir?' 

'  Miss  Ashton,'  I  at  last  managed  to 
stammer,  with  flaming  face,  '  What 
do  you  mean  ]  I  am  quite  sure  I  never 
saw  you  before.* 

'  Oh,'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  most 
scornful  curl  of  the  lip  ;  '  so  you  add 
insult  to  injury  by  aff"ticting  ignorance. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  1  might  ex- 
pect of  you.  It  would  be  useless  for 
me  though  to  attempt  to  refresh  your 
memory.  None  so  blind,  they  say,  as 
those  who  won't  see,  and  no  doubt  it 
is  equally  true  that  none  are  so  for- 
getful as  those  who  won't  remember.' 

'  Miss  Ashton,'  I  exclaimed,  quite 
desperately,  whom  do  you  take  me 
for  1  You  are  quite  mistaken,  I  assure 
you.' 

'  I  take  you,  sir,'  she  replied,  in  a 
tone  calmly  scornful,  and  with  a  sud- 
den change  from  her  former  excited 
maimer  to  that  of  quiet,  injured  dig- 
nity, '  for  a  false,  ungrateful,  perjured 
man,  whose  most  solemn  promises  are 
no  more  than  trifles  light  as  air  ;  who 
makes  deception  the  ruling  conduct  of 
his  life,  who— who — '  she  abruptly 
paused,  and  breaking  out  into  an  hys- 
terical laugh,  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
by  the  table,  and  began  strumming 
upon  it  with  her  fan  in  the  most  vio- 
lent and  excited  manner. 

Goodness  gracious  1  Was  the  woman 
going  into  hysterics,  and  perhaps  faint 
on  my  hands.  Indeed,  I  felt  very  faint 
myself  at  the  thought. 

'  Believe  me,  my  dear — Miss  Ash- 
ton I  mean ' — I   thought  I  would  en- 
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deavour  to  soothe  lier,  for  her  sym- 
ptoms were  most  alarming — '  that — 
that  you  are  quite  mistaken — I  am 
really  somebody  else — that  is,  I  mean 
to  say,  I  am  not  myself — no — not  ex- 
actly that  either — what  I  do  mean  to 
assui'e  you  of  is  this  ' — quite  desper- 
ately, and  in  a  profuse  perspiration, 
for  the  hysterics  were  certainly  come 
on  her — 'that  I  am  not  Mr. — Mr. — I 
have  forgotten  his  name,'  in  a  most 
bewildered  manner,  'Mr.  —  the  person 
you  think  1  am,  I  mean — indeed  1  am 
not — I  have  no  doubt  I  am  quite  a 
villain — no,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly 
— the  person  you  think  1  am,  I  have 
no  doubt  is  quite  a  villain,  I  mean  to 
say ' — yes,  she  was  going  to  faint,  I 
knew  she  was — perhaps  1  had  better 
at  once  acknowledge  my  offences,  as 
this  persistent  denial  of  them,  I  felt 
sure,  would  be  attended  by  the  most 
alarming  consequences,  and  perhaps  a 
frank  confession  might  soothe  and  re- 
store her ;  and  then  when  she  was 
again  brought  back  to  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  calmness,  I  would  once  more 
endeavour  to  undeceive  her. 

'  Believe  me,  Miss  Ashton,'  I  said, 
hurriedly,  for  I  saw  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  '  I  am   truly   repentant, 

and    1    humbly    ask '    but,  as  I 

feared,  my  contrition  came  toij  late. 

Her  head  had  been  bent  over  the  table 
resting  upon  one  arm,  while  the  other 
hung  motionless  at  her  side;  her  fan 
had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  complete 
prostration  seemed  to  have  followed. 

Yes,  to  my  dismay,  I  saw  she  was 
slipping  from  her  chair ;  I  ran  to  her, 
and  had  just  got  my  arms  about  her 
when, to  my  inexpressible  relief,  Helen 
entered  the  room.  She  paused — no 
wonder — with  a  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment, and  exclaimed,  *  Why,  Edward, 
I  am  astonished.' 

No  doubt  she  was ;  but  not  more 
so  than  I  was,  when  the  next  moment 
she  burst  out  laughing,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Miss  Ashton  rose  to  her 
feet,  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with 
an  expression  of  intense  amusement 
and  sly  humour,  and  said — 


'  Are  you  quite — quite  sure,  Ed- 
ward, that  you  never  saw  me  before?' 
There  was,  just  then,  something  in 
her  voice  ;  a  not  altogether  unfamiliar 
tone  that  recalled  a  vision  of  a  girlish 
face  peeping  merrily  from  between  a 
profusion  of  auburn  ringlets,  two 
roguish  blue  eyes  and  a  pair  of  red 
lips  parted  upon  a  double  row  of  pearly 
white  teeth  ;  and  as  I  scrutinized 
more  closely  the  face  that  was  turned 
towards  mine,  could  I  detect  in  it  no 
faint  resemblance  to  that  same  girlish 
countenance  1  I  felt  so  sure  that  I 
could,  that  I  exclaimed — 

'  Can  it  be  possible  that 1  see 

Alice  Lee  1 ' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
'  none  other  than  your  old  tease  and 
torment,  Alice  Lee.' 

'  I  see  you  have  not  yet  forgotten 
how  to  be  both,'  I  said,  laughing  my- 
self, and  warmly  shaking  her  out- 
stretched hand.  '  You  are  a  clever 
actress,  Alice  ;  but  this  is,  indeed,  a 
most  unexpected  and  joyful  surprise.' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  with  a  sly  smile, 
'  Helen  and  I  arranged  it  all,  and  I 
succeeded  much  better  than  I  expected.' 
'  When  two  women  put  their  heads 
together  to  plot,'  I  laughed,  '  it  is  all 
up  with  their  victim.  No  wonder  I 
was  imposed  upon.' 

We  seated  ourselves  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  and  spent  an  hour  in  de- 
lightful chat  about  the  old  times  ;  our 
old  friends  and  youthful  experiences, 
bringing  to  mind  many  of  our  childish 
})ranks  and  sports.  And  I  learned 
from  Alice  that  she  had  been  visiting 
in  Toulouse,  and  that  Helen's  letter 
conveyed  an  invitation  to  her  to 
make  her  a  visit,  and  that  they  had 
concocted  this  little  plan  between 
them,  neither  of  them  believing  that 
I  would  at  first  recognise  my  old  play- 
fellow.' 

As  I  was  accomiDanying  them  back 
to  the  parlour,  the  young  surgeon  who 
had  attended  me  after  my  accident 
chanced  to  pass  us,  and  he  stopped  to 
inquire  if  I  still  suffered  any  pain  from 
my  arm. 
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'  Very  little,'  I  replied,  *  and  I  must 
thank  you.  Monsieur  Trancher,  for 
your  very  kind  attention.' 

'  Trancher  ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner,  and  in  a 
somewhat  excited  tone  of  voice,  '  vot 
you  mean  by  zat,  sare  ;  ma  foi  !  but 
I  took  you  for  vun  gentilman  ;  for  just 
nussin  at  all,  I  vould  pull  your  nose, 
sare.' 

He  regarded  me  with  the  most  in- 
dignant looks ;  while  utterly  dumb- 
founded with  astonishment  at  this 
sudden  ebullition  of  anger,  I  at  last 
managed  to  stammer — 

'  How  have  I  offended  you,  Mon- 
sieur Trancher  1  If  I  have  done  so,  I 
assure  you,  sir,  it  was  entirely  unin- 
tentional.' 

'Trancher,  Trancher,'  he  again  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  greater  anger 
and  excitement  than  before,  '  ma  foi, 
vot  for  you  call  me  zat  ]  Allow  me, 
sare,  to  inform  you  that  you  are  vary 
presuming ;  zat  you  are  vun  facheux, 
sare. ' 

What  possible  enormity  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  fact  of  my  being  a 
facheux  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  im- 
agine, and  I  said — 

*  I  cannot  perceive,  sir,  what  I  have 
said  or  done  to  offend  you,  and  I  beg 

to  assure  you,  sir,  that .' 

'  Trancher  ! '  he  again  exclaimed  an- 
grily, and  in  a  somewhat  ironical  tone, 
'  perhaps  sare,  you  set  up  for  vun  far- 
ceur, butparmitme  to  say  that  our  brief 
acquaintance  does  not  varrant  it  sare 
— it  is  von  big  impertinence  —  you 
have  grossly  insulted  me,  sare,'  and 
with  these  words  he  turned  indignantly 
upon  his  heel  and  walked  off,  leaving 
me  quite  speechless  with  astonishment 
and  mortification. 

I  had  been  vehemently  accused  by 
this  irascible  little  Frenchman  of  being 
a  facheux  and  a  farceur ;  thus  much 
I  knew  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
my  offences,  but  no  more  ;  and  I  should 
have  to  ask  Helen  to  explain  their 
meaning. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  only  mis- 
pronounced his  name ;    but  I    knew 


these  Frenchmen  to  be  dreadfully  sen- 
sitive ;  though  why  he  should  have 
flown  into  a  passion  over  such  a  trifle, 
especially  when  he  should  have  known 
that  it  was  purely  unintentional,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Helen  and  Alice  had  passed  on  to 
the  parlour,  and  had  heard  nothing  of 
this  conversation,  and  shortly  after 
joining  them  I  asked  the  former,  being 
decidedly  curious  to  have  the  mystery 
elucidated,  what  a  facheux  and  a  far- 
ceur meant.  She  replied  that  one 
meant  an  impertinent,  and  the  other 
a  joker.  But  as  this  didn't  help  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  any,  I  was  as  puzzled 
as  ever. 

Presently  she  inquired  why  I  had 
asked. 

'  Because  Monsieur  Trancher  called 
me  them,'  I  said. 

'  Monsieur  who  1 '  she  exclaimed 
with  a  laugh. 

'  Monsieur  Trancher,'  I  repeated. 
'  The  surgeon.' 

'  What  did  you  call  him  that  for  ?  * 
she  said,  with  another  hearty  laugh. 

'  Why,  because  it's  his  name,'  1  re- 
])lied,  '  so  De  Villefort  told  me,  though 
1  don't  see  why  he  should  have  got  so 
angry  merely  because  1  mispronounced 
it.' 

*  Trancher  means  to  amputate,'  said 
Helen,  greatly  amused  at  my  mistake, 
'  and  no  doubt  he  thought  the  term 
rather  more  appropriate  than  polite.' 

'  Oh,  does  it?'  I  said.  '  Jt  seems 
to  me,  Helen,  that  my  whole  time 
here  has  been  taken  up  in  making  mis- 
takes and  ajjologizing  for  them.  You 
can  score  another  point  for  De  Ville- 
fort. But  I  must  see  Monsieur — 
what  is  his  name  V 

'  Boucher,'  she  answered. 

'  Monsieur  Boucher,'  I  continued, 
'  and  apologize  for  my  mistake,  imme- 
diately, or  he  may  request  the  plea- 
sure of  running  me  through  ;  and  I 
must  also,'  I  added  with  a  laugh,  '  save 
De  Villefort  the  trouble  of  writing  me 
another  challenge.' 

So  I  went  in  search  of  the  irascible 
little  surgeon  forthwith,  not  knowing 
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what  hostile  designs  he  might  not  at 
the  moment  be  harbouring  against 
me,  dangerous  alike  to  both  life  and 
limb. 

I  found  him  in  the  billiard-room 
watching  a  spirited  game  between  De 
Villefort  and  Monsieur  Bontemps  ; 
and  as  I  approached  him  he  regarded 
me  with  the  most  indignant  and  con- 
temptuous looks.   I  said,  in  low  tones, 

*  I  greatly  regret.  Monsieur  Bou — 
bou,'  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  re- 
member the  other  part  of  his  name ; 
but  I  continued  in  spite  of  my  con- 
fusion,  '  that  owing  to  a  mistake — ' 

'  Monsieur  Boubou,'  he  exclaimed, 
jumping  up  from  his  seat,  and  shak- 
ing his  fist  excitedly  in  my  face,  '  not 
vun  other  vord,  sare  ;  I  vill  not  listen 
to  you — do  not  presume  to  speak  to 
me,  sare. 

'  But  I  wish  to  explain,  sir,'  I  said, 

*  I  greatly  regret  that  it  was  owing  to 
a  mistake,  Monsieur  Bou — ' 

'  Not  vun  more  vord,  sare,'  he  al- 
most shouted,  '  I  have  tell  you  not  von 
more  vord  ;'  gesticulating  at  me  in  the 
most  vehement  manner.  '  Before  zis 
whole  company,'  he  continued  in  an 
excited  tone  (about  ten  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen now  concentrated  their  gaze 
upon  us)  'I  pronounce  you  to  be  un 
impertinent — un  boufFon  ;'  in  his  ex- 
citement he  mixed  his  French  and 
English  somewhat — '  von — von  fellow 
— zare  !  Trancher  !  Boubou  !  ma 
foi  !  but  I  vill  pull  of  ze  nose,  if  you 
insult  me  vith  von  more  vord.  You 
shall  hear  fi-om  me,  sare.' 

I  had  tried  hard  to  keep  my  temper, 
but  now  mortified  with  very  shame 
and  angered  beyond  control,  I  ex- 
claimed, '  Very  well,  sir,  if  you  will 
persist  in  making  youi'self  ridiculous, 
and  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  perhaps 
Monsieur  de  Villefort  will  be  kind 
enough  to  afford  you  the  explanation 
I  proposed  doing,  had  you  been  amen- 
able to  reason.' 

With  these  words  I  walked  out  of 
the  room,  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  popularly  con- 
ceived notion  of  French  courtesy  and 


politeness    was    the    veriest    humbug 
and  delusion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Helen's  little  history  is  finished, 
and  my  little  story  is  begun  and 

ENDED. 

'~l  TELEN,'  I  said,  as  I  accom- 
J — L  panied  her  and  Alice  from 
the  breakfast  table,  the  following 
morning,  '  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
farm-yard,  a  dairy,  or  a  rustic  little 
bridge  anywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood 1  All  books  that  treat  about  the 
country  mention  such  things  as  the 
most  attractive  and  pleasant  of  rural 
sights;  and  delightful  little  brooks, 
such  as  Tennyson  describes,  you  know.' 
'  Oh,  are  they  all  like  that,'  she  re- 
marked quite  innocently,  '  I  didn't 
know  it.' 

'  Ever  since  I  have  thought  any- 
thing about  the  country,'  I  said,  '  I 
have  always  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
a  farm-yard,  a  dairy,  and  a  rustic  lit- 
tle bridge,  spanning  just  such  a  brook 
as  Tennyson  depicts.  I  have  always 
imagined  that  these  must  be  the  most 
delightful  of  rural  sights;  especially 
the  latter.  Indeed,  to  see  a  rustic  lit- 
tle bridge  that  spans  one  of  the  clear- 
est, merriest,  and  most  musical  of 
brooks  has  been  one  of  the  dreams  of 
my  life.' 

'  I  believe  there  is  a  bridge,'  replied 
Helen,  laughing,  evidently  amused  at 
the  simplicity  of  my  tastes ;  '  but  it  is 
some  distance  away,  and  I  cannot  pro- 
mise you  that  it  is  particularly  rustic, 
or  that  the  water  which  it  spans  ia 
especially  clear,  merry  or  musical.  I 
have  only  seen  it  once,  and  that  was 
a  long  time  ago — I  had,  indeed,  en- 
tirely forgotten  it.' 
/  '  ]f  I  only  knew  the  way  there,'  I 
said,  '  I  should  like  to  visit  it  this 
morning,  and  I  could  take  the  other 
two  on  my  return.  Indeed,  Helen,' 
I  added,  '  I  should  hardly  realize  that 
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I  had  been  in  the  country  at  all, 
should  I  return  home  without  seeing 
a  farm-yard,  a  dairy,  and  a  rustic  lit- 
tle bridge.' 

'  If  you  don't  mind  a  long  walk,' 
she  said,  '  perhaps  we  can  make  up  a 
little  party  to  go  there  this  morning.' 
'  I  should  be  delighted,'  I  replied, 
•and  Helen,  you  might  bring  a  copy  of 
Tennyson  along  with  you  ;  it  would 
be  so  appropriate  and  delightful  to 
read  it — on  the  bridge,  you  know.' 
She  promised  not  to  forget  it,  and  it 
was  settled  we  should  set  out  on  our 
walk  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

I  was  I'eady  and  waiting  in  the  hall 
at  the  appointed  time,  when  Helen 
appeared  with  Alice  Lee  and  Monsieur 
Bontemps  ;  which  gentleman  by  the 
way  seemed  to  have  become  quite 
smitten  by  that  young  lady's  charms 
— and  who  proposed  to  join  us.  This 
was  not  at  all  what  I  wanted,  as  I  had 
hoped  to  have  Helen  all  to  myself. 
Indeed  it  quite  disconcerted  a  little 
purpose  I  had  secretly  harboured,  and 
with  which  neither  the  bridge  nor  the 
brook — or  the  farm-yard  and  dairy 
either — had  any  very  particular  con- 
nection. I  swallowed  my  discomfiture, 
however,  and  submitted  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible. 

It  had  stopped  raining  the  afternoon 
before  ;  and  the  air  being  delightfully 
fresh  and  cool,  and  the  weather  clear, 
it  was  with  a  particular  sense  of  plea- 
sui-e  that  we  followed  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  path  leading  by  the  little 
arbour,  and  then  turned  off  over  the 
lawn  towards  a  clump  of  woods  upon 
our  left  hand. 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  pausing,  '  if  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  you,  I  should  really 
like  to  have  another  peep  at  that  dear 
little  arbour.  It  will  not  take  us  a 
moment,  and  we  can  join  our  friends 
again  before  they  have  time  to  miss 
us,' 

Undoubtedly  we  could,  for  they 
were  but  a  little  way  ahead  of  us,  and 
so  completely  absorbed  in  each  other's 
society,  that  they  appeared  to  have 
not  only  forgotten  our  presence,  but 


everything  else  ;  and  very  naturally 
I  thought  our  little  digression  might 
prove  equally  agreeable  to  them. 

'  It  may  be  tlie  last  opportunity  I 
shall  have,'  I  said,  'and  I  should  really 
not  like  to  go  home  without  seeing  it 
once  again.' 

Helen  acquiescing,  we  retraced  our 
steps,  and  turning  back  into  the  path, 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  arbour. 

'  What  a  really  delightful  little  spot 
it  is,'  I  exclaimed, 

'  I  think  I  have  heard  you  express 
that  opinion  before,'  she  remarked,, 
with  a  sly  smile. 

'  One  cannot  express  it  too  often, 
Helen,'  I  said.  '  It  is  as  charming  by 
day  as  it  is  in  the  evening  1  Don't 
you  think  so  1 ' 

As  she  expressed  a  like  opinion,  I 
then  observed  that  I  really  should  de- 
sire to  see  if  it  looked  as  beautiful  in- 
side by  daylight  as  it  did  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  this  wish  was  also  gratified 
by  Helen's  accompanying  me  along  the 
little  flower-bordered  path,  and  into 
the  arbour  itself. 

'This  is  indeed  charming,'  I  said, 
sitting  down,  and  gazing  about  me 
with  an  interest  and  a  rapt  admira- 
tion as  if  I  beheld  it  for  the  first  time 
— and  then  after  a  few  moments  of 
silent  and  delighted  contemplation,  I 
said,  somewhat  suddenly,  as  if  the  idea 
had  just  struck  me — but  it  hadn't, 
because  it  had  been  in  my  mind  ever 
since  we  had  left  the  house — '  Oh  ! 
by  the  way  Helen,  wouldn't  this  be  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  finish  that 
little  history  1 ' 

'There  is  really  not  much  more  of 
it,'  she  replied,  seating  herself  oppo- 
site to  me,  '  only  to  say  that  my  father 
was  accustomed  to  pass  several  hours 
here  every  day  in  pleasant  weather, 
in  I'eading  and  study.' 

'  I  don't  wonder  at  that,'  I  said. 
'  What  a  place  for  poetry  this  is, 
Helen,  and  that  reminds  me  you  have 
Tennyson  with  you.  I  don't  know 
but  this  would  be  as  appropriate  a 
place  to — to  read  the  "  Brook  "  as  on 
the  bridge — don't  you  think  so,  Helen. 
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We  haven't  of  course  the  literal  ac- 
companiment of  water,  but — but — we 
— we  have  flowers  and  birds  and — 
and — '  I  was  getting  out  of  my  depth, 
as  I  usually  did  when  I  meddled  too 
much  with  sentiment ;  or  essayed  the 
loftier  flights  of  poetic  fancy ;  but 
Helen  rescued  me  from  my  embar- 
rassment by  taking  the  book  fi'om  her 
pocket,  opening  it,  and  saying,  '  here 
it  is,  the  very  place,  "The  Brook."  ' 

She  began  to  read.  At  first  I  paid 
close  attention,  but  it  soon  would  have 
been  apparent  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
server that  the  words  fell  upon  un- 
heeding ears  ;  for  I  had  in  truth  be- 
come completely  absorbed  in  other 
thoughts. 

Noticing  my  inattention,  Helen 
suddenly  laid  the  book  upon  her  lap, 
and  regarding  me  with  an  inquiring 
look,  said, 

'  Edward,  you're  not  listening.  A 
penny  for  your  thoughts.' 

I  roused  myself,  and  replied,  assum- 
ing a  very  tender  and  meaning  look, 
'  they  are  worth  far  more  than  a  penny 
to  me,  Helen.' 

'Ah!'  she  remarked,  with  a  sly 
smile  ;  '  then  as  you  find  your  own 
meditations  so  much  more  agreeable 
than  Tennyson's  poetry,  I  will  not  dis- 
turb tliem  by  continuing  my  reading.' 
She  closed  the  book,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  seat  beside  her,  and  then  a 
moment  after,  as  I  remained  silent, 
she  added ;  '  as  your  wish  has  been 
gratified,  perhaps  we  had  better  join 
Alice  and  Monsieur  Bontemps.' 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  '  there  is  a  question 
I — I  wish  to  ask  you,  as  speaking  of 
poetry  reminds  me  of  it  (though  it 
didn't,  as  it  had  been  in  my  thoughts 
for  some  time) ;  did — did  De  Villefort 
ever  show  you  a  little  piece  of — of 
poetry — I  once  wrote  1 '  T  blushed 
painfully,  but  I  was  determined  to 
ask  the  question  as  I  had  a  special 
motive  for  it. 

'  I  believe  he  did — once,'  she  replied, 
blushing  herself,  '  but  I  have  almost 
forgotten  what  it  was.' 

'What  a  fool  you  must  have  thought 


me,  Helen,'  I  said.  '  He  told  me  that 
he  didn't.' 

'  Really,  Edward,  you're  quite  com- 
plimentary—to youi-self,'  she  said, 
witli  a  laugh  ;  '  but  if  I  remember 
right,  I  thought  it  was  quite  a  clever 
little  composition.' 

'Did  you  really,  Helen  1'  I  ex- 
claimed in  quite  an  elated  tone  ;  '  are 
you  sure  you  are  not  only  paying  me 
a  polite  compliment  1 ' 

'  I  did  really  think  it  quite  a  cred- 
itable little  piece  of  poetry.' 

'  And  you  were  not  ofiended  1 ' 

'  Oh  no,'  with  a  most  becoming 
smile  and  blush. 

'  Helen,'  I  exclaimed  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  ardour,  and  emphasizing 
each  word,  '  I  meant  every  word  of 
it.' 

Bravo  !  I  had  indeed  made  a  cou- 
rageous beginning,  and  all  I  had  to 
do  now  was  to  stick  to  it.  But  that 
all  was  rather  formidable ;  and  I  did 
rather  wish  now  that  I  had  fortified 
my  nerves  with  a  cup  of  coffee  of 
extra  strength,  or  a  bottle  of  old  ]Ma- 
deira,  for  without  such  nervine  I 
feared  it  might  be  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  me  to  ■  pass  success- 
fully through  the  dreadful  ordeal  that 
awaited  me. 

Presently  she  remarked  in  a  care- 
less sort  of  tone,  though  with  a  slight 
blush  and  laugh,  '  Oh  !  I  didn't  know 
that  was  customary  with  poets.  1 
remember  I  once  read  in  a  paper  a 
little  piece  of  poetry — it  was  signed 
with  your  initials,  and  I  always  sup- 
posed you  wrote  it — entitled  "  The 
Poet  Justified  ;  "  which  was  very  cle- 
verly written,  though  not  particularly 
complimentary  to  our  sex.  As  I  re- 
member it,  I  will  repeat  it  Below 
the  title  were  the  following  lines — 

'  Respectfully  inscribed  to  a  certain 
"Fair"  who  once  said  that  all  men 
were  deceivers,  especially  Poets. 


"To  believe  that  a  poet  must  feel  what  he 
writes, 

Is  indeed  a  most  grievous  mistake  ; 
For  he  who  his  sonnets  to  virtue  indites. 

May  be  at  the  best  but  a  rake. 
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"  The  lover  who  sighs  at  some  fair  maiden's 
feet 
Like  a  furnace  of  flame,  Avillcool  off  just  as 
fast, 
Till  a  ckance  may  occur  for  the  fool  to  repeat 
To  another  the  words  that  he  breathed  to 
the  last. 

"  'Tis  woman  hath  taught  us  these  tricks  of 
deceit ; 
From  her  we've  the  lesson  learned  only  too 
well ; 
And  man,  but  a  mimic,  is  prompt  to  repeat 
The  tricks  and  the  lies  that  she  taught  him 
to  tell. 

"  The  smile  on  her  lip  but  resembles  the  hue 

Of  the  rose  where  the  bee  hath  just  pinioned 

his  wing  ; 

'Tis  distance  that  lends  all  its  charm  to  the 

view. 

And  distance  it  is  that  coucealeth  the  sting. 

"  Oh,  constancy,  thou  art  a  jewel  indeed, 
And  like  thy  twin  sister  exceedingly  rare  ; 

And  of  the  two  sexes,  sure  all  must  concede, 
Thou  art  sadly  deficient  in  that  called  the 
'  fair.' 

"  And  sure  if    the   lover  with  words  may 
deceive. 
Why  may  not  the  poet  do  so  with  his  pen  ; 
What  else    have   these    damsels   a  right   to 
believe. 
When   they  do  the  same — of  these   'trea- 
cherous men. ' " ' 

Yes  ;  in  a  moment  of  gloomy  mis- 
anthropy 1  had  penned  those  unlucky 
lines.  How  truly  do  our  misdeeds 
return  to  plague  us. 

'  There  were  several  more  lines 
equally  complimentary  to  our  sex,' 
she  laughed,  '  but  I  have  forgotten 
them,' 

*  I  heartily  wish  you  had  forgotten 
them  all,'  I  said.  '  I  suppose  I  must 
plead  guilty.  But  believe  me,  Helen,' 
in  an  anxiously  persuasive  tone,  '  I 
didn't  mean  a  word  of  it.  All  poets, 
you  know,  have  their  moments  of 
gloom  and  despondency,  and  at  such 
times  are  apt  to  write  what  they  often 
afterwards  bittei-ly  regret.' 

*  Did  you  publish  any  more  of  your 
effusions  1 '  she  asked.  '  I  did  not  see 
any  moi-e  though  I  looked  for  them.' 

*  Oh  !  a  few  more,  I  believe,'  I  re- 
plied. But  all  this  was  not  to  the 
point ;  and  I  was  wasting  invaluable 
moments.  I  must  get  back  to  the 
starting  place  again. 

*  Yes,  Helen,'  I  said,   '  you  may  be- 


lieve me  when  I  say  that  I  meant 
every  word,'  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
say  it  or  die,  '  in  that  other  little 
poem.' 

'  Let  me  try  if  I  can  repeat  that,' 
she  said,  with  a  little  blush  and  sly 
glance  at  me. 

'  I  beg  you  won't,'  I  exclaimed, 
quite  alarmed  ;  '  because  Helen,  it — 
it  falls  far  short  of — doing  the — the 
subject — justice.' 

'  Oh  !  is  that  your  reason  ? '  she  said, 
with  a  furtive  smile. 

'  Yes  ;  indeed  Helen,'  with  another 
burst  of  ardour,  and  a  desperate  de- 
termination to  say  it  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  '  nobody  could — could  do — 
such — such — a  subject  justice.  It's — 
it's—simply  impossible.'  Bravo!  again; 
I  was  getting  on  famously. 

'  You  are  quite  complimentary,'  she 
remarked,  with  another  sly  smile  and 
blush. 

'  No,  Helen,'  I  said,  very  seriously, 
*  compliments  are  mere  expressions  of 
— of  the  lips  ;  often  undeserved,  and 
—often  hollow  and  insincere.  The — 
the  heart — holds  no  such  language  ; 
though  of  course  we  may  compliment 
those  whom  we  esteem  and  hold  in 
high  regard — but  those  whom  we — 
we — ,'  why  didn't  I  say  love  at  once 
and  be  done  with  it ;  but  I  felt  that 
the  word  would  choke  me  ;  '  we — 
inore  than  esteem  and  regard,  we  never 
compliment  ;  because  compliments 
would — would  be  weak  indeed — ad- 
dressed to  those — whom  we  moi-e  than 
esteem  and  regard.' 

'  Oh  !  would  they  1 '  in  the  most 
naive  manner  from  her. 

'  Yes  ;  I  think  so.  Don't  you  1 '  in 
the  most  serious  manner  from  me. 

I  approached  a  little  nearer  to  her ; 
for  I  felt  I  must  speak  a  little  more 
plainly.  She  evidently  could  not,  or 
would  not,  understand  me.  But  the 
thought  of  those  awful  words,  '  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ;  or  will  you  marry 
me,'  was  simply  appalling.  And  yet 
I  felt  the  dreadful  question  must  be 
asked,  just  exactly  in  those  words,  or 
I  should  never  get  the  answer,  be  it 
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for  weal  or  woe,  that  I  burned  with    ' 
impatience  to  hear. 

I  knew  that  the  blushes  mantled  to 
the  very  i-oots  of  my  hair  ;  that  they 
completely  suffused  my  body,  and  even 
coloured  the  very  tips  of  my  toes,  while 
a  tingling  sensation  ran  thi-ough  my 
whole  frame,  as  I  said,  in  a  stammer- 
ing voice,  '  Helen,  why  should  1  dis- 
guise the — the  true  state  of  my  feel- 
ings— any  longer — why — why/  as  I 
made  a  painful  pause  here,  she  sud- 
denly louked  up  and  said,  with  an  air 
of  the  most  provoking  naivete. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Aboi;t 
what  ? ' 

Was  her  manner  only  artfully  as- 
sumed ;  or  did  she  really  not  under- 
stand me  yet  ?  T  felt  I  must  speak  to 
the  point  or  expire.  Unless  I  was  con- 
tent to  wait  until  she  answered  my 
question  before  I  had  asked  it ;  as  it  : 
might  appear  to  an  impartial  observer 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do. 

'  Helen,'  I  said  with  a  spirit  of  des- 
perate and  determined  resolve,  '  I  was 
saying  that  we  never  compliment — I 
mean  that  we  only  compliment  those 
for  whom  we  entertain  sentiments  of 
high  regard  and  esteem — but  that  we  ' 
speak  from  the  heart  to  those  whom 
we — we — love.'  The  word  escaped  me 
at  last  almost  involuntarily  ;  but  it 
afforded  me  the  most  infinite  relief; 
though  I  must  confess  I  did  feel  a 
little  scared  at  the  thought  that  I  had 
now  gone  so  far  that  I  must  finish, 
and  that  beating  about  the  bush  could 
avail  me  no  longer. 

Helen  blushed,  cast  down  her  eyes 
and  remained  silent.  Yes,  T  had  broken 
the  ice  now,  and  it  only  remained  for 
me  to  plunge  in  head  and  ears.  She 
had  moiethan  an  inkling  of  mv  mean- 
ing now,  and  I  must  speak  the  word 
that  trembled  upon  my  lips,  ere  my 
resolution  wavered. 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  with  one  last  su- 
preme effoi't  to  speak  calmly  and 
firmly,  '  why  should  I  hesitate  to  tell 
you  that  —  that  —  I — I — love  you  1 
Will  you,'  I  must  say  it  now  or  die, 
*  will  you — become  my  wife  1 ' 


The  dread  word  was  uttered  at  last. 
And  how  easy  it  seemed — after  it  ivas 
spoken.  I  can  only  compare  the  sense 
of  iufinite  relief  I  experienced  to  the 
feelings  of  a  drowning  man  suddenly 
snatched  from  death,  just  as  he  sees 
the  last  straw  which  he  has  clutched 
slipping  from  his  grasp — a  rather  ex- 
aggerated, and  perhaps  not  altogether 
appropriate  simile  ;  but  I  could  think 
of  no  other. 

From  the  slightly  parted  lips — 
whispered  in  the  lowest  and  softest  ac- 
cents— with  downcast  eyes  and  blush- 
ing cheeks — came  the  one  little  word, 
'  Yes  ;'  falling  upon  my  eager  and  de- 
lighted ear,  with  far  more  exceeding 
sweetness  than  any  tone  of  music  had 
ever  done.  I  took  her  hand  and  with 
my  other  arm  encircled  her  waist — 
oh  !  the  inexpressible  ecstacy  of  the 
moment ! — and  I  said,  in  tones  tremul- 
ous in  my  new  found  happiness, '  H  el  en ; 
you  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
Why — oh  why,  have  I  deferred  such 
inexpressible  bliss  to  this  moment  ] 
Why  did  my  foolish  fears  keep  me  so 
long  tongue-tied  ?  Why  did  I  pass  so 
many  years  in  vain  regrets,  not  daring 
even  to  think  that  you  could  ever  re- 
gard me  other  than  as  a  friend  1 ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  in  the  same 
low,  soft,  musical  tones,  and  with  the 
most  demure  air. 

And  then  the  delicious  little  confi- 
dences that  followed.  When  I  drew 
from  her  by  degrees  the  blushing  con- 
fession that  she  had  always  loved  me  ; 
and  how  bitterly  I  reflected  upon  the 
bashful  cowardice  and  unmanly  difli- 
dence  of  all  those  early  years,  when  I 
might  have  wooed  and  won  the  lovely 
girl  of  eighteen,  and  felt  so  proud  and 
happy  in  the  possession  of  my  inesti- 
mable treasure.  But  I  was  happy,  inex- 
pressibly happy  now,  and  these  thoughts 
cast  no  shadow  over  its  brightness. 

'  And  now,'  said  Helen,  with  a  smile 
and  a  fond  glance  at  me,  '  perhaps  we 
had  better  join  Alice  and  Monsieur 
Bontemps — or — shall  I  finish  the  little 
poem  about  the  brook — if  you  care  to 
hear  it.' 
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'  The  Brook,  by  all  means,  de — de 
— dearest,'  I  said,  tenderly  ;  and  oh  ! 
the  unspeakable  rapture  in  the  thought 
that  I  had  now  the  right  to  call  her, 
her,  by  so  endearing  an  epithet.  It 
didn't  come  altogether  easy  or  natural 
to  me  yet,  but  I  would  soon  get  per- 
fectly used  to  it. 

So  again  that  little  brook  babbled 
on  to  the  tones  of  a  voice  far  more 
melodious  than  its  own  ever  were  ; 
over  its  pebbly  bed  and  sandy  shal- 
lows— on,  forever,  on  to  meet  the 
brimming  river;  and  I  felt  that  1  too 
could  have  gone  on  forever,  drinking 
in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  feasting 
my  eyes  upon  the  glowing  cheeks,  the 
dark  expressive  eye,  and  gently  heav- 
ing bosom  of  the  reader.  And  yet  once 
more,  at  my  urgent  request — it  was  a 
very  accommodating  little  book — it 
set  forth  upon  its  babbling  course  from 
away  up  among  the  haunts  of  coot  and 
hern,  and  bickered  down  the  valley  ; 
and  so  on  merrily  until  it  once  again 
mingled  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
flowing  river.  But  it  declined  a  fur- 
ther repetition  of  the  performance,  in 
as  much  as  Helen  now  rose  from  her 
seat  with  the  remark,  that  by  the  time 
we  returned  home  lunch  would  be 
ready. 

'  Lunch  ;  how  can  you  think  of  such 
a  thing,  Helen  1  '  I  exclaimed  re- 
proachfully. 'Love  feeds  upon  far 
more  ethereal  nourishment  than  vic- 
tuals.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  she  laughingly  said  ; 
'  I  must  confess  to  feeling  a  little  hun- 
gry-' 

I  suppose  we  did  loiter  a  little  on 
the  way  back ;  but  I  never  before  ex- 
perienced how  very  short  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  to  be. 

Alice  and  Monsieur  Bontemps  had 
returned  before  us,  and  were  in  the 
hall  when  we  entered.  I  endeavoured  to 
assume  a  perfectly  unconcerned  look 
and  manner,  but  that  it  was  the  most 
pitiable  of  failures,  and  that  my  tell- 
tale countenance  and  guilty  air  be- 
trayed me  to  the  former,  I  was  just  as 
sure  as  I  was  of  my  own  existence. 


There  was  an  arch  look  u])on  her  face 
and  a  peculiar  twinkle  in  her  eve — I 
remembered  them  of  old — which  so 
unmistably  indicated  that  she  was  on 
mischief  bent,  that  I  felt  it  was  highly 
expedient  for  mo  to  avoid  her  society 
at  that  very  moment  ;  or  I  should  fall 
a  victim  to  her  artfulness,  and  iire- 
trievably  commit  myself  I  knew  ;  for 
that  I  should  be  as  pliant  in  her  hands 
as  clay  in  those  of  the  potter,  and  that 
she  would  cleverly  draw  my  secret 
from  me  before  I  was  five  minutes 
older,  I  hadn't  a  doubt.  So  I  pleaded 
a  headache,  and  hastily  excusing  my- 
self, I  precipitately  retreated  to  the 
solitude  of  my  chamber  to  hold  delici- 
ous and  undisturbed  communion  with 
my  own  thoughts. 

And  it  was  doubtlessly  this  cowardly 
fear — though  I  didn't  care  to  admit  it 
to  myself — that  caused  me  to  absent 
myself  from  the  dinner-table,  and  to 
plead  a  wretched  headache  to  Harry, 
and  a  total  wreck  of  appetite,  as  the 
reason  for  my  absence  ;  when,  in 
truth,  I  was  really  hungry,  and  could 
have  enjoyed  a  sumptuous  repast.  So, 
as  a  just  penalty  for  my  absurd  bash- 
fulness,  I  was  forced  to  make  a  soli- 
tary meal  off  a  '  mouton  chop,'  a 
couple  of  slices  of  dry  toast  and  a  cup 
of  tea,  prepared  expressly  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  invalid.  But  it 
was  better  so,  for  I  felt  I  could  not 
bear  to  be  joked  with  about  the  mat- 
ter, especially  by  De  YilJefort,  who 
would  be  sure  to  hear  of  our  sudden 
disappearance  and  late  return,  and 
he  knew  ali-eady,  I  feared,  far  more 
than  was  conducive  to  my  entire  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  ;  and,  as  for 
Alice,  no  !  I  should  not  dare  to  trust 
myself  in  her  compan}'^  for  three  min- 
utes at  a  time. 

In  the  evening,  however,  I  ventured 
quietly  down  into  the  librar,v  to  get  a 
book  I  wanted,  and  was  about  mak- 
ing my  escape  with  it  when  I  was 
confronted  at  the  door  by  Helen, 
Alice,  and  Monsieur  Bontemps,  as  my 
perverse  luck  would  have  it. 

Appearing  as  unconcerned  as  pos- 
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sible — as  there  was  no  escape  for  me 
now — I  said,  pressing  my  hand  to  my 
forehead,  '  Did  you  ever  have  a  real 
sick  headache,  Alice  1  It's  a  terrible 
thing.' 

'  No,  I  never  had,'  she  replied,  and 
then  added,  with  a  sly  expression, 
*  perhaps  you  walked  too  far  this 
morning,  and  it  was  caused  by  fatigue. 
I  hope  you  feel  better.' 

'  A  little,  thank  you,'  I  said.  '  No, 
it  couldn't  have  been  that,  for  we 
didn't  walk  very  far.' 

'  Then  you  must  have  walked  very 
slowly,'  she  remarked,  with  another 
sly  look,  '  for  you  were  a  long  while 
about  it.' 

'  No,  I  don't  know  that  we  did,'  I 
said,  carelessly,  though  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  dreadfully  uncomfortable. 
'  Did  you  go  as  far  as  the  bridge,'  I 
added,  somewhat  hastily. 

'  No ;  we  couldn't  find  it,'  she  re- 
plied. '  We  went  as  far  as  the  fish- 
pond.' 

'  Oh,  the  aleyAT-uyair,'  I  remarked. 
'  Beautiful  spot,  isn't  it  1 ' 

'  Yes  ;  and  you  got  as  far  as  the 
arbour,  I  suppose,'  she  said,  with  a 
meaning  smile,  '  and  no  doubt  found 
it  a .  very  convenient  halting-place. 
Now,  confess  Edward,  you  didn't  go  a 
step  further.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a 
most  delightful  place  to  while  away 
three  hours  in.' 

I  blushed  painfully,  and  glanced  at 
Helen,  though  I  tried  hard  not  to  do 
so,  and  as  I  saw  that  her  own  cheeks 
were  more  than  ordinarily  flushed,  I 
suddenly  said,  again  pressing  my  hand 
to  my  forehead — 

'  If  you  will  excuse  me  1  will  re- 
turn to  my  room  as  my  head  is  get- 
ting worse.' 

So,  bidding  them  good-night,  I  left 
the  room,  but  not  before  Helen  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  sleep 
oflf  my  headache,  and  Alice  had  archly 
intimated  that  she  knew  more  than  I 
thought  she  did,  and  Monsieur  Bon- 
temps  had  laughingly  called  me  a  sly 
fellow. 

Although  thoroughly  impressed  with 


the  conviction  that  love  was  not  ex- 
actly an  infallible  panacea  for  the  dis- 
comforts arising  from  an  empty  sto- 
mach— for  what  I  had  eaten  was  next 
to  nothing — I  nevertheless  went  to 
bed,  feasting  upon  that  etherial  nutri- 
ment, and  so,  lost  in  the  most  blissful 
reveries,  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  DULL  DAY  FOLLOWED  BY  A  GRAND 
EVENING  ENTERTAINMENT,  IN  WHICH 
MUSIC,  DANCING,  FLOWERS,  SPEECHES, 
GENERAL  CONVIVIALITY  AND  ENJOY- 
MENT BECOME  HOPELESSLY  CONFUSED 
IN  THE  MIND  OF  A  CERTAIN  INDI- 
VIDUAL. 

I  AWOKE  the  next  morning  with 
a  real  headache  ;  though  it  was 
a  relief  to  my  conscience,  as  it  in- 
volved no  falsehood,  to  be  able  to  tell 
Harry  that  I  was  still  feeling  ill,  and 
that  I  had  better  remain  quiet  in  my 
room  for  the  morning. 

'  You  must  get  yourself  in  good 
trim,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  '  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  regular  gala  time  of  it 

to-night,      Madame  P and  Signor 

E, ,    of  the  "Italiens,"  who   are 

rusticating  near  Toulouse,  are  to  be 
here,  and  Faure  has  also  promised  to 
run  down  from  Paris.  They  are  all 
particular  friends  of  mine,  and,  I 
know,  will  not  disappoint  me,  so  I 
can  promise  you  a  rare  musical  treat. 
I  intend  the  aflair  as  a  sort  of  fai-e 
well  entertainment  to  my  guests,  wha 
depart  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
I  shall  then,  old  fellow,  be  able  to  de- 
vote myself  exclusively  to  you.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  information 
aflforded  me  far  greater  pleasure  than 
did  the  foregoing  portion  of  it.  I  should 
then  have  Helen  all  to  myself,  and 
enjoy,  in  blissful  uninterruption,  the 
charms  of  that  delightful  society  which 
had  now  to  be  shared  among  so  many 
others,  a  thought  that  made  me  abso- 
lutely jealous,  and  besides  I  didn't  be- 
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lieve  they  properly  appreciated  such  a 
privilege,  and  so  didn't  deserve  it. 
And  then,  with  her  for  my  sole  com- 
panion, how  infinitely  more  enjoyable 
would  be  those  little  morning  rambles 
to  the  farmyard,  the  dairy  and  the 
rustic  little  bridge  ;  where,  with  the 
whispering  leaves  overhead  and  the 
musical  little  wavelets  beneath  us,  I 
too,  in  dreamy  blissfulness,  could 
whisper  soft  murmurings  of  my  heart's 
love  and  devotion.  And  then,  in  the 
afternoon,  these  rambles  would  be  re- 
]:)eated,  not,  of  course,  forgetting  the 
■charming  little  arbour,  which  would 
henceforth  be  enshrined  as  a  sacred 
spot  in  my  memory.  And  then,  in 
close  sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling, 
in  our  love  for  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  we  would  together  drink 
intoxicating  draughts  of  her  glories ; 
the  splendours  of  the  southern  sunsets, 
the  more  sombre  beauty  of  the  dark 
pine  forests,  and  the  majestic  gran- 
deur of  the  Pyrenees  ! 

So  completely  absorbed  was  I  in 
these  blissful  anticipations  of  the  hal- 
cyon days  to  come,  that  I  was  un- 
aware that  some  one  had  been  rapping 
at  my  door,  until  in  fact  it  was 
pushed  open,  and  a  servant,  probably 
supposing  the  room  to  be  empty,  or 
that  I  was  still  asleep,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, carrying  my  breakfast.  He 
said  something  in  French,  by  way  of 
apology  I  supposed,  laid  his  tray  up- 
on the  table,  and,  handing  me  a  note, 
withdrew  from  the  room.  It  bore  my 
name,  written  in  a  small  and  rather 
feminine  hand,  and  opening  it  with 
some  curiosity  I  read  as  follows  : — 

*  Mr.  Hasting, 

'  Sir, — As  you  have  not  see  fit  to 
make  me  one  apologe  for  the  insulte, 
you  will  do  it  or  make  me  that  repa- 
ration wich  I  shall  demands  of  you, 
and  if  you  are  one  gentilman  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  your  choose  of 
wich. 

'  F.  Boucher.' 

'  The  ridiculous  little  jackanapes,'  I 
exclaimed,  angrily,   tossing  the  note 


aside.  '  If  he  had  listened  to  me  he 
would  have  got  all  the  apology  he 
wanted.' 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and 
supposed  he  had  too,  and  that  that 
was  the  last  of  the  matter  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  he  still  bore  resentment 
towards  me,  though  it  didn't  trouble 
me  in  the  least,  as  I  was  getting  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion, too,  afterwards,  of  the  writing 
led  me  to  strongly  susjject  that  De  Vil- 
lefort  might  also  have  been  the  inspi- 
ration of  this  little  note,  and  as  it  was 
unmistakably  in  a  woman's  hand, 
though  possibly  somewhat  disguised, 
I  surmised  that  Alice  Lee  might  likely 
have  literally  had  a  hand  in  it  her- 
self. 

I  relished  my  chops,  toast  and  tea 
much  more  than  I  did  the  evening 
previous,  and  feeling  much  better  after- 
wards, in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so, 
I  finished  dressing  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

Helen  and  several  of  her  lady 
guests,  with  De  Villefort,  Bontemps, 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  were 
just  about  to  start  forth  upon  a  riding 
expedition,  and  the  last-named  person 
politely  invited  me  to  join  the  party. 
To  his  assurances  that  I  would  find  it 
the  most  exliileerating  of  pleasures, 
and  the  surest  way  of  getting  rid  of 
my  headache,  I  could  not  help  reply- 
ing, with  a  laugh,  though  in  a  tone  of 
some  little  asperity,  that  he  must  ex- 
cuse me;  though  I  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  in  one  respect  he  was  right, 
as  I  had  found  it  deucedly  exhilarat- 
ing, but  that  there  was  not  a  horse, 
pony,  mule,  or  jackass  within  the  en- 
tire Republic  of  France  that  could 
tempt  me  forth  upon  such  an  excur- 
sion. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this, 
with  a  look  either  of  pity  or  contempt 
— I  didn't  trouble  myself  with  sur- 
mizing which — at  my  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  this  most  '  exhileerating  of 
pleasures,'  and  left  me. 

After  they  had  departed,  I  roamed 
listlessly  about  the  spacious  mansion, 
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passed  some  time  in  the  library  in 
wrapt  and  delighted  contemplation 
before  Helen's  portrait ;  then  out 
around  the  house  and  about  the  gar- 
dens, where  I  loitered  until  the  others 
returned  and  it  was  lunch  time.  1  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  in  private 
of  making  the  amende  hunorahle  to 
Monsieur  Boucher,  whom  I  found  con- 
sideiably  mollified  in  manner  and 
much  more  tractable  than  the  day  be- 
fore, and  who  expressed  himself  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  my  apology  and 
explanation.  I  made  no  allusion  to 
the  little  note,  as  I  was  fearful  of  com- 
plicating the  matter ;  and  I  had  had 
a  suthcient  experience  of  that  kind 
with  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  I  did  not  care 
to  make  myself  I'idiculous  a  second 
time. 

As  Helen  was  occupied  with  several 
of  the  company  in  arranging  a  series 
of  tableaux  for  the  evening — in  which 
they  urged  me  to  participate,  Alice 
and  Miss  de  Clerval  being  especially 
desirous  that  I  should  personate 
Romeo  in  a  love  scene  with  Juliet, 
Helen  appearing  as  the  latter,  the 
former  remarking  to  me,  in  a  quietun- 
der  tone,  that  it  would  be  so  '  appro- 
priate,' but  which  I  firmly  declined  to 
do — I  saw  no  opportunity  of  enjoying 
her  society  alone,  so  I  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  my  room,  there  to  hold 
sweet  communion  with  my  own 
thoughts  until  dinner-time.  When  I 
descended  again  to  the  hall,  some  three 
hours  later,  I  found  a  goodly  company 
already  assembled  there.  And  again 
I  had  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  Alice 
and  Miss  de  Clerval  that  1  would  per- 
sonate Romeo,  for  I  was  determined 
that  any  acting  of  that  kind  should  be 
done  strictly  in  private.  So,  making 
my  escape  from  them,  I  joined  Mr. 
Briarton  and  Miss  Percival,  who,  with 
her  sister,  brother,  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
■ — I  wondered  how  the  latter  had  ever 
had  the  energy  to  come — had  arrived 
but  a  few  moments  b<!foie. 

Of  course  I  was  presented  to  Mi-. 
Heniy  Percival,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  to^undergo  several  slyly  pleasant 


,  allusions,  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Briar- 
I  ton,  to  a  matter  that  I  would  gladly 
have  heard  the  last  of  some  time  be- 
fore ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Percival 
laughed  heartily,  and  I  blushed  and 
laughed  too,  or  rather  tried  to,  for  the 
matter  was  becoming  stale,  1  felt,  and 
it  required  some  little  etibrt  on  my 
pare  to  make  them  think  it  aflforded 
me  any  amusement. 

I  was  also  introduced  to  Mr.  Jack 
Morley  and  his  charming  sister,  and, 
of  course,  the  affair  had  to  be  gone  over 
once  more,  and  1  had  to  blush  and 
laugh  again,  and  promise  that  I  would 
dine  Avith  them  the  next  day. 

About  an  hour  later  the  company 
assembled  in  the  grand  salon  to  listen 
to  a   concert,    which  was  exquisitely 

rendered  by  Madame  P ,  Signor 

R ,  and  Monsieur  Faure.      Then 

tableaux  followed,  during  which  I  was 
goaded  almost  to  the  very  frenzy  of 
jealousy  by  the  curtains  being  with- 
drawn and  discovering  Monsieur  Bon- 
temps  in  the  person  of  Romeo,  stand- 
ing in  the  most  tenderly  expressive 
attitude  by  the  side  of  Helen  (Juliet), 
and  whom  he  was  regarding  with  the 
most  love-stricken  looks,  while  he  was 
supposed  to  be  pouring  into  her  only  too- 
willing  ears  his  fervent  protestations  of 
passionate  love  and  eternal  hdeiity.  I 
could  have  immolated  that  vile  French- 
men upon  the  altar  of  my  wrath  in  a 
way  that  would  even  have  struck  pity 
into  the  heart  of  the  most  implacable 
of  the  Capulets  ;  and  I  even  felt  that 
I  could  never  again  see  that  play  per- 
formed with  the  slightest  degree  of 
complacency. 

The  tableaux  over,  dancing  was 
about  to  begin,  when  some  one  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Briarton 
stood  behind  me,  and  with  several 
mysterious  winks  and  an  action  of  his 
right  forefinger  towards  the  door,  in- 
timated that  1  should  follow  him.  As 
1  did  not  dance  myself,  and  was  be- 
coming tired  of  sitting  still  so  long,  I 
followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
through  the  grand  hall,  which  was 
fairly  redolent  with   the   perfume  of 
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flowers  of  native  growth  and  of  rare 
exotics  ;  and  past  several  groups  of 
elegantly  dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  were  occupied  in  admiring 
the  pictures  and  tlie  numerous  articles 
of  virtu  which  were  displayed  in  dif- 
ferent jjarts  of  the  hall,  or  else  saun- 
tering in  and  out  throiigh  the  open 
outer  doors,  gaily  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing, for  the  evening  was  warm,  and 
the  cooling  airs  that  from  time  to  time 
stole  in  were  exceedingly  grateful. 

We  turned  off  down  a  side  corridor, 
at  the  end  of  which  my  conductor 
opened  a  door,  and  ushered  me  into  a 
room,  whether  large  or  small  I  could 
not  tell,  for  tlieonly  visible  object  in 
it  was  the  dense  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  in  which  I  all  at  once  found 
myself  comphaely  enveloped. 

'  Help  youriself,  old  fellow,'  said  Mr. 
Briarton,  in  husky  tones,  and  whose 
form  was  fast  fading  into  a  mere  nebu- 
lous outline. 

This  request  was  rather  indefinite, 
for  what  there  was  beside  the  smoke 
to  help  myself  to,  I  couldn't  imagine. 
But  he  certainly  couldn't  mean  that. 
I  was  blinking  painfully,  and  rasping 
my  throat  with  short,  choking  coughs, 
and  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  him 
that  I  had  already  a  sutliciency  of  that 
article.  But  by  degrees,  however, 
there  loomed  out  before  my  straining 
vision  from  the  smoky  obscurity  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  cov- 
ered in  a  confused  manner  with  bot- 
tles, glasses  and  cigar  boxes.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  were  seated 
in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  room,  smoking, 
sipping  their  wine,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing. Mr.  Mortimer,  De  Villefort, 
Boucher,  De  Clerval,  and  three  or 
four  other  young  English  guests  of 
the  evening  to  whom  I  had  been  in- 
troduced, being  among  them. 

'We're  a  set  that  don't  dance,' said 
Mr.  Briarton  to  me,  'and  as  you  belong 
to  that  fraternity,  I  thought  I'd  give 
you  a  timely  hint  to  effect  your  escape, 
as  we  did.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  b  ^long  to  the 
fraternity    of     smokers    or    drinkers 


either,'  I  replied,  with  a  laugh,  as  he 
politely  placed  a  decanter  and  glass 
before  me,  on  the  table. 

'  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Hastings,' 
he  said,  '  you  tnuat  participate.'  There 
probably  never  was  an  occasion  when 
he  couldn't  participate.  *  When  hilar- 
ity— let  it  not  be  mis  termed  folly,  sir 
— rules  the  hour,  and  jovial  spirits  are 
assembled  imder  our  distinguished 
friend  and  compatriot's  hospitable  roof 
— I  of  cour.se  allude  to  Mr.  Henry 
Mowbray — to  do  honour,  sir,  to  the  oc- 
casion that  brings  us  together,  for  the 
first,  but  I  trust  not  for  the  last,  time, 
gentlemen,'  turning  towards  the  others, 
'  let  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul  be  accompanied  by  copious 
libations  to  Bacchus  in  flowing  bum- 
pers, as  is  most  befiting,  which  while 
they  cheer — I  think,  gentlemen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that — I  am 
constrained  to  admit,  do  perhaps  at 
times  slightly  inebriate.' 

There  was  much  good-natured  laugh- 
ter at  this  very  eloquent  speech,  and 
the  advice  contained  therein  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  re-filling  of 
all  glasses,  th3  lighting  of  several 
fresh  cigars,  and  also  an  inci-ease  of 
the  rather  noisy  hilarity  with  which 
these  social  and  polite  occasions  are 
usually  attended. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Briarton, 
who  seemed  fairly  to  effervesce  with 
an  exuberance  of  good  spirits,  '  with 
your  permission  I  have  to  propose  the 
first  toast  of  the  evening  ;'  filling  him- 
self out  a  flowing  bumper,  and  elevat- 
ing his  arm,  '  which  must  be  drunk 
standing,  gentlemen.' 

The  company  rising  to  their  feet,  he 
continued — 

'  To  that  divinest  of  creatures — 
need  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  refer  to 
— woman  ;  but  why  propose  so  absurd 
a  toast  1  as  there  cannot  be  but 
one  divine  being  upon  earth — and  that 
is  woman — may  she  long  live  to  charm 
and  delight  us  in  our  gayer  and  hap- 
pier moments  ;  to  soothe  and  comfort 
and  be  a  ministering  angel  to  us  when 
pain  and   anguish   wx'ing   our  manly 
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heai'ts — aud  may  she,  in  good  andin  ill, 
long  maint  tin  her  gentle  but  sovereign 
sway  over  the  nnruly  and  unmanage- 
able passions  of  her  stern  liege  lord 
and  master,  man.* 

At  this  rather  paradoxical  conclu- 
sion there  was  much  more  laughter, 
clinking  of  glasses,  loud  talking  aud 
confusion.  Poor  Briarton — the  fellow 
had  some  good  ideas  to  be  sure,  but 
he  never  knew  when  he  made  a  fool 
of  himself. 

Oiher  toasts  followed  amid  increas- 
ing noise  and  hilarity,  for  the  wine 
was  beginning  to  have  a  very  marked 
efi'ect  upon  the  company,  myself  in- 
cluded, 1  blush  to  say,  for  I  had  im- 
bibed ranch  more  champagne  than  was 
good  for  me,  and  had  mixed  it  too 
with  a  little  old  madeira,  and  was  of 
course  feeling  deliciously  happy  and 
enjoying  myself  immensely  ;  and,  the 
while,  thinking  ecstatically  of  Helen. 
Indeed  so  silly  had  i  become  that  I 
believe  1  was  actually  about  to  so  far 
forget  myself  as  to  propose  her  health 
in  an  affectionately  maudlin'  sort  of 
way,  when  I  was  providentially  saved 
from  that  disgrace  by  De  Villefort's 
suddenly  exclaiming, — 

'  Gentlemen,  /  have  a  toast  to  pro- 
pose ;  and  one  which  I  know  you  will 
all  be  glad  to  honour.  1  rise  to 
propose  the  health  of  our  honoured 
and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
Hastings,  whose  sterling  qualities  of 
heart  are  only  equalled  by  his  rare  in- 
tellectual endowments  and  his  urban- 
ity of  manner.' 

Noisy  acclamations  of  approval  fol- 
lowed these  words,  amid  which  Mr. 
Briarton  slyly  added  'and  by  the  accu- 
racy of  his  aim. ' 

'  By  Jove  !  that's  capital,'  drawled 
Mr.  Mortimer,  his  face,  as  usual,  lan- 
guidly expressive  of  his  enjoyment  of 
his  friend's  humour. 

Poor,  poor  Briarton — but  I  forgave 
him  ;  he  never  loould  know  when  he 
made  a  fool  of  himself. 

Had  I  been  sober,  I  should  have 
been   overwhelmed    with    confusion  ; 


but,  with  deep  shame  I  admit  it,  being 
far  removed  from  that  condition,  I 
smiled  beaignantly  upon  De  Villefort, 
gave  him  an  approving  nod,  and  said, 

'  It's  allri' — you  do  you'sef  credit, 
o'boy.' 

This  toast  having  been  drunk — I 
joining  heartily  in  with  the  others — 
cries  of   '  speech,  speech,'  followed. 

I  rose  to  respond,  still  benignantly 
smiling  ;  and,  with  an  air  of  conscious 
dignity  and  importance,  I  began  ; 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen — I — 
.    '  Leave  out  the  ladies,  old  fellow, 
and  begin  again,'  cried  a  voice  from 
the  further   end    of  the  room    amid 
much  laugh tei'. 

'  I'm  'ware,  gentlemen,'  I  said, 
slightly  hesitating  upon  being  thus 
corrected,  'that  it's — qui'  proper  thing 
— to  say  (hie)  ladies  an'  gen'elmen 
when  there's  any  (hie)  ladies — in  the 
room — ' 

'You're  right  there,  old  fellow,' 
said  another  voice,  '  but  as  there  don't 
happen  to  be  any  at  present,  it's  just 
as  well,  perhaps,  to  omit  any  njention 
of  them.' 

'  You're  qui'  right,  old  boy,'  I  said  ; 
though  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  who  had 
spoken.  '  The  ladies,  firs'  las'  aiid  al- 
ways ;  thaz  what  I  say.' 

'And  your  sentiments  do  you  credit, 
old  fellow,'  remarked  some  one  else, 
whom  I  imagined  was  De  Villefort. 

'  Genelum,'  1  again  began  '  I — ' 

'  Now  you're  right ;  go  ahead,' 
shouted  another  voice  amid  increased 
laughter, 

'  Genelumd — ' 

'  We've  heard  that  before ;  give  us 
something  else,'  still  another  voice  in- 
terrupted. 

'  If  you'll  permit—  me  speak — I ' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  went  up  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  was 
opened  for  a  few  moments,  and  I 
caught  the  sounds  of  Harry's  voice — 
he  had  a  superb  basso  baritone — in 
the  concluding  words  of  the  lovely 
ballad  from  Maritana  : — 
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Some  thought,  none  other  can  replace, 
Remembrance  will  recall, 
Which  in  the  flight  of  years  we  trace, 
Is  dearer  than  them  all. 

'  My  sentiments,  'zactly,  genelum,' 
I  said,  '  I  s'pose  every  man  (liic)  has 
some — thought  that — I  have — thaz 
dearer — it's  nothin'  be  'shamed  of, 
genelum,  'sure  you.' 

'  What's  he  talking  about  1  Be  a 
little  more  lucid.  Eh  !  what  do  you 
say,  old  fellow?  Jerk  it  out,' were  the 
rather  disconcerting  remarks  and  in- 
terrogatories that  met  me  just  at 
this  moment. 

'  If  you'll  only  permit  me  say,  gene- 
lum,' 1  again  commenced. 

'  Wouldn't  think  of  interrupting 
you,'  exclaimed  another  voice,  '  go  on.' 

I  had  a  much  stronger  inclination 
to  go  under,  however  ;  which  I  accord- 
ingly did,  feebly  muttering,  with  a 
farewell  benignant  smile,  as  I  sank 
from  sight  beneath  the  table,  '  thaz  all 
got  say,  genelum.' 

How  long  I  lay  unconscious  I 
don't  know,  it  must  have  been  well 
on  towards  the  weesma'  hours  though, 
when  [  came  to  my  senses,  for  I  was 
alone  in  the  room,  and  I  could  hear 
the  sound  of  carriages  bearing  away 
some  of  the  departing  guests.  I  stag- 
gered to  my  feet  in  a  thoroughly  be- 
wildei-ed  state,  and  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor, at  the  further  end  of  which 
were  still  audible  the  sounds  of  music 
and  voices.  My  former  exhilaration 
of  spirits  was  entirely  gone,  and  to  it 
had  succeeded  a  sense  of  painful  de- 
pression. I  could  hardly  yet  have 
known  exactly  what  I  was  doing, 
otherwise  I  should  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured back,  in  luy  disordered  state,  to 
the  hall,  and  into  the  full  glare  of  the 
lights.  I  could  hear  the  sounds  of 
dancing  still  going  on  in  the  grand 
salon,  and  the  voice  of  the  mattre  de 
danse  calling  out  the  different  figures. 
As  I  passed  unsteadily  by  the  open 
door,  about  the  first  objects  that  I  es- 
pied were  Helen  and  Monsieur  Bon- 
temps  leading  down  at  the  head  of 
several  other  couples — the  old-fash- 
ioned Sir   Roger  de  Coverley,  1  im- 


agined it  to  be — and  the  sight  so  in- 
flamed me  that  I  suddenly  became 
seized  with  an  uncontrollable  imi)ulse 
to  wreak  summary  vengeance  upon 
the  offending  Frenchman.  The  recol- 
lection, too,  of  Romeo  only  added  fuel 
to  the  fire,  and  I  knew  1  should  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  fellow  before  the 
night  was  over.     I  was  just  ripe  for  it. 

Presently  the  dance  stopped,  the 
music  ceased,  and  the  dancers  scat- 
tered. Monsieur  Bon  temps,  ofiering 
his  arm  to  Helen,  conducted  her  to  a 
seat.  Now  he  was  leaning  over  her, 
and  whispering  tender  compliments  in 
her  ear — I  was  sure  he  was,  for  she 
was  laughing  and  blushing,  and  look- 
ing pleased.  I  waited  to  see  no 
more. 

Hurrying,  with  unsteady  gait  and 
all  unheeding,  past  the  gay  idlers  in 
the  hall,  T  turned  into  the  corridor, 
and  at  the  moment  met  Mr.  Briarton 
coming,  with  equally  unsteady  steps, 
from  the  opjjosite  direction.  I  seized 
him  by  the  arm,  whirled  him  about, 
and  forced  him  along  with  me. 

*  I  must  have  wine,'  I  articulated, 
in  husky  tones. 

*  Ha,  ha,  old  fellow,'  he  laughed  in 
a  maudlin  way,  '  I — I — knew  (hie) 
you'd  prefer  the  rosy  to — to  the  mazy, 
as  our  friend  Dick  Swiv — . ' 

'  This  is  no  time  for  unseemly  jests, 
sir,'  I  exclaimed,  cutting  him  short  ; 
*  I  must  have  wine,  I  say.' 

'With  all  my — my — (hie)  heart — 
old  fellow,'  he  said,  approvingly,  '  a 
drop  or  two — more — won't  /hie)  hurt 
us.' 

*  A  drop  or  two  more?'  I  exclaimed, 
contemptuously.     '  A  bottle  more.' 

'  Oh,  zertainly  ;  I'm  with  you,  old 
boy,'  he  replied.  '  'Nother  toast,  eh  ? 
What  do  you  say  (hie)  to  the  divine 
(hie)  Lucretia?' 

'  Toasts  !  No,'  I  exclaimed,  savagely. 
In  the  warmth  of  my  feelings  I  was 
thinking  more  of  roasts. 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  room  I 
had  recently  quitted,  and  we  entered. 

Walking  to  the  table,  I  seized  hold 
of  a  bottle,  poured  what  remained  of 
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its  contents  into  a  tumbler,  which 
nearly  filled  it,  and  drank  it  otf. 

'  Well,  I  mus'  zay  ;  for  a  professing 
temperance  man,  you  do  credit  to  your 
principles,'  said  Mr.  Briarton,  with  a 
laugh.     '  Thez  brandy  too.' 

'I'm  not  temperate,  sir,' I  exclaimed. 
'  1  cannot  be.  I've  been  grossly  in- 
sulted, sir, ,    Let's  see  what's  left 

of  this  bottle.' 

'  Now,  I  say,  old  fellow,'  said  Mr. 
Briarton,  in  an  admonitory  tone,  *  if 
you  go  on  mixing  (hie)  things  that 
way,  you  know — it'll  be  all — up  (hie) 
with  you.' 

'  It  will  be  all  up  with  somebody 
else,'  I  exclaimed,  fiercely,  tossing  off 
a  couple  of  glasses  of  Madeira. 

Mr.  Briarton  was  apparently  so 
much  astonished  at  this  dire,  but 
rather  obscure  threat,  that  he  forgot 
to  help  himself,  and  stood  regai'ding 
me  with  looks  of  wondering  bewilder- 
inent. 

'I'm  ready  for  the  scoundrel  now,' 
I  said,  '  come  along.' 

'  Oh,  I  begin  to  see,'  said  Mr. 
Briarton,  with  another  maudlin  laugh, 
'  another  duel  on  the  (hie)  tapis,  eh  1 
and  you've  been  (hie)  workin'  you' 
self  up  to  (hie)  the  fightin'  point,  eh  1 
Egad  !  I  think  you're  a  match  (hie) 
now  for  a  dozen  (hie)  scoundrels.' 

'  Come  along,'  I  exclaimed  again  ; 
but  as  he  didn't  come  along,  I  ab- 
ruptly left  hiui,  and  strode  wrathfully 
back  towards  the  hall. 

The  brandy  I  had  swallowed  stead- 
ied my  nerves  sufficiently  to  enable 
me  to  reach  the  door  of  the  salon 
without  attracting  any  notice  by  my 
manner.  Monsieur  Bontemps  was 
still  leaning  over  the  back  of  Helen's 
chair,  and  was  fanning  her.  That  the 
fellow  was  pouring  his  insidious  com- 
pliments into  her  ear,  I  knew  by  her 
tell-tale  blushes  and  smiles  ;  perhaps, 
with  an  impudence  unparalleled,  he 
was  bantering  her  about  me.  There 
was,  atall  events,  a  familiarity  and  free- 
dom in  his  manner  towards  her  which 
greatly  exasperated  me ;  and  he  should 
be  made  to  know,  by  one  who  had  a 
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perfect  right  to  aftbrd  him  that  in- 
formation, that  his  conduct  was  highly 
objectionable, 

Harry,  Alice  Lee,  Miss  de  Clerval, 
De  Villefort,  and  one  or  two  others, 
were  chatting  together  near  the  door, 
and  as  I  approached  them,  with  bold 
and  determined  step,  the  tires  of  jeal- 
ousy raging  within  me,  and  fierce 
threatenings  glaring  in  my  eyes,  the 
former  exclaimed,  *  Well,  old  fellow, 
where  have  you  been  hiding  to-night  % ' 

The  frequency  with  which  Harry 
was  accustomed  to  apply  that  epithet 
to  me  was  getting  to  be  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  I  knew  I  was  a  suffi- 
ciently old  fellow,  but  I  didn't  care  to 
have  it  thrown  in  my  face  all  the 
time,  especially  before  Helen  ;  and  in 
my  present  bellicose  state,  I  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  resent  it. 

'  I'm  not  'ware  that  I've  been  hid- 
ing anywhere,'  I  retorted,  rather  an- 
grily ;  at  the  same  time  glaring  omin- 
ously upon  Monsieur  Bontemps,  who, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  imminent 
peril  in  which  he  stood,  was  still  per- 
sisting in  his  objectionable  behaviour. 

'  Only  enjoying  yourself  a  little  in 
a  private  way,  eh  !  old  fellow,'  said 
Harry,  with  a  laugh. 

'  Sir,' I  exclaimed,  heatedly,  'your 
language  's  'jectionable.  The  priv'- 
leges  of  frien'ship  maybe  'bused ;  even 
it  has  limits,  sir,  which  may  be  over- 
stepped,' with  a  strong  inclination  to 
balance  myself  on  one  foot,  and  de- 
scribe a  circle  in  the  air  with  the 
other. 

'  Why  Hastings,  old  boy  ;  what's 
the  matter  with  you?'  was  Harry's 
decidedly  surprised  remark. 

'  Only  a  little  indisci'etion,  I  ima- 
gine,' observed  De  Yillefort  in  an  un- 
dertone, and  with  a  look  expressive 
of  the  most  intense  enjoyment.  '  Had 
a  little  too  much,  I  suspect.' 

'  Sir,'  I  exclaimed,  turning  angrily 
towards  him,  for  that  brandy  had  now 
worked  its  way  sufficiently  up  into  my 
head  to  render  me  thoroughly  regard- 
less of  my  words  and  acts.  '  I've  had 
too  much — your — insolence — and  'low 
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me  tell  you  sir — thaz  highly  'fensive  — 
I—' 

Just  at  this  moment  Monsieur  Bon- 
temps  quitted  Helen,  and  went  to- 
wards the  door.  I  turned  abruptly 
without  another  word,  and  strode  after 
him  into  the  hall.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  exchange  a  few  words  with  a 
lady,  and  then  passed  on.  In  another 
moment  I  had  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  he  stopped  and  turned 
towards  me. 

'  Sir,'  I  said,  '  can  'have  word  with 
you  in  private  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  he  re))lied  politely.  '  We 
are  quite  private  here  ;  there  is  no  one 
within  hearing.' 

'  Sir,'  I  said  angrily,  '  your  conduct 
has  been  highly- — 'fensive,  and  I  de- 
mand— 'pology  for  it.' 

'Ah ! '  he  remarked  calmly;  'in  what 
way,  sir?' 

'  In  what  way,  zur  1 '  I  said.  '  By 
your  conduct  in  respect  to — to  certain 
young  lady.' 

He  smiled  blandly,  and  replied, 

'  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that — ' 

'  But  I'm  'ware,  zui','  I  exclaimed, 
iuteiTupting  him,  '  thaz  highly  'jecti- 
onable,  if  you  are  not,  zur  ;  and  I  de- 
mand 'pology.' 

He  regarded  me  intently  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  '  Mr.  Hastings  ; 
you  are  intoxicated ;  when  you  are 
sober,  sir,  I  will  talk  with  you.'  And 
with  these  words  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  walked  away. 

'  No  more  'toxicated  than  yourself, 
zur,'  I  exclaimed.  '  Do  you  wish  t'add 
insult  t'lnjury?' 

As  he  neither  stopped  nor  took  any 
notice  of  this  remark,  I  was  about  to 
follow  him,  when  my  arm  was  sud- 
denly taken  by  some  one  from  behind, 
and  a  voice  whispered  in  my  ear. 
'  Hastings,  you're  not  well ;  come  with 
me. ' 

It  was  Harry  who  tried  to  lead  me 
away,  but  I  resisted  him  with  some 
violence. 

'  I'm  qui'well,'  I  said,  '  but  I've  been 
'suited.' 

'  Oh  !  no  ;  you  haven't,'  said  Harry, 


'you  have  been  taking  a  little  too 
much,  that's  all.  Come  with  me,'  he 
added,  persuasively. 

Oh  ;  had  I  only  been  fully  conscious 
of  Helen's  pained  and  anxious  face 
just  at  that  moment,  as  she  stood  near 
us,  how  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
sorrow  I  should  have  felt.  But  I  only 
saw  her  in  a  confused,  indistinct  way, 
and  I  said,  in  tones,  which  seemed 
strangely  unreal  to  me. 

•  I  tell  you, — have  been  'suited  by 
Bontemps  ;  and  I  demand  'pology,'  1 
had  a  confused  impression  then  that 
Helen  said  in  a  tone  of  anxious  en- 
treaty, '  Edward  :  you're  not  well ;  do 
go  with  Harry.' 

Then  I  had  a  dim  consciousness  that 
Harry  said  to  somebody  else,  '  Don't 
let's  have  a  scene  here  ;  let's  get  him 
away ;'  then  that  some  one  took  my 
other  arm,  and  in  my  struggles  to  free 
myself,  I  nearly  fell  to  the  floor.  Then 
that  I  was  being  hurried  along,  past 
groups  of  people  and  by  open  doors, 
from  whence  indistinctly  issued  sounds 
of  music,  loud  talking  and  laughter. 
And  then  that  I  was  going  up  stairs  ; 
and  when  a  little  way  up,  that  I  met 
a  lady  descending  whom  1  imagined 
bore  a  resemblance  to  Madame  Mc- 
Mahon,  and  that  I  snapped  my  tingers 
at  her,  and  called  her  a  dragon  and 
an  old  Jezebel.  And  finally,  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  carried  to  my  room 
and  there  put  to  bed.  Then  all  was  a 
perfect  blank  to  me,  until  I  opened  my 
eyes,  undressed  and  in  bed,  with  the 
broad  sunlight  streaming  in  through 
my  chamber  windows,  and  found  my- 
self staring  vacantly  about  me,  wond- 
ering in  a  vague,  confused  way,  where 
I  was  and  how  I  had  got  there. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

A  HASTY    DEPARTURE.       DOMUM,  DULCE 
DOMUM  ! 


O 


H,  the  raging  headach3  with  which 
I  woke,  and  the  overpowering 
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sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  from 
which  I  suffered  as  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  my  conduct  of  the  j)revious 
night  came  back  to  me.  I  fairly 
gi-oaned  aloud  in  agony  of  spirit.  How 
could  I  ever  again  face  my  fellow- 
guests  1  I  never  could  ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  never  would. 

Oh,  how  I  racked  my  brain  in  the 
distressing  effort  to  recall  just  what  I 
had  done  and  said.  I  could  remember 
mv  angry  talk  with  Monsieur  Bon- 
temps  :  the  indistinct  vision  of  Helen's 
pale  and  troubled  face,  and  being 
taken  away  by  some  one — but  this  was 
all  I  could  remember  at  the  time.  But 
this  was  enough  ;  and  no  doubt  when 
my  brain  became  clearer,  the  full  enor- 
mity of  my  conduct  would  plunge  me 
into  the  very  depths  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  mortification  aud  disgrace. 

And  then  my  behaviour,  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.  My  childish  re- 
fusal to  take  part  in  the  tableaux  ; 
my  absurd  feelings  about  Bontemps — 
it  was  my  own  fault,  as  I  might  have 
personated  Romeo  myself,  and,  as  of 
•course,  some  one  else  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted, why  net  he  1  And  then  my 
foolish  feelings  of  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment, at  what  had  been  nothing  more 
probably  than  mere  commonplace 
civilities  that  he  had  been  showing 
Helen.  And  '  poor  Briarton,'  as  I  had 
called  him  in  contemptuous  pity,  and 
with  a  lofty  sense  of  self-superiority, 
I  felt  that  his  silliest  words  and  beha- 
viour would  shine  as  the  profoundest 
wisdom  compared  with  my  words  and 
acts.  And  then  Helen  too,  what  could 
she  think  of  ray  conduct  1  She,  the  per- 
fect model  and  bright  examplar  of  the 
most  faultless  propriety  in  language 
and  deportment.  Had  I  not  forever 
forfeited  all  claim  to  her  respect,  not 
to  speak  of  her  love  ?  Oh  !  the  height- 
ened sense  of  shame  and  disgrace  I  felt 
at  the  thought  of  the  abject  and  pitia- 
ble spectacle  I  had  made  of  myself  in 
lier  eyes.  Was  not  my  behaviour  in- 
deed an  insult,  not  only  to  her,  but  to 
her  family  and  guests  1, 

Why,  oh  !   why,  had  I  listened  to 


the  voice  of  the  tempter  1  A  question 
no  doubt  we  often  ask  ourselves  in  our 
repentant  moods,  but  to  which  proba- 
bly there  has  yet  been  no  satisfactory 
answer  found.  And  I  am  sure  I  found 
none  upon  the  present  occasion. 

I  would  depart  that  day  for  Paris. 
No  persuasion  or  inducement  should 
prevail  upon  me  to  remain  one  mo- 
ment longer  than  necessary  under  a 
roof  where  ever  since  my  arrival  I  had 
been  subjected  to  nothing  but  one  mor- 
tification after  another.  Not  the  fact 
that  in  a  day  or  two  all  the  other  guests 
would  have  departed  ;  no,  not  even 
the  prospect  of  those  delightful  ram- 
bles alone  with  Helen  to  the  farmyard, 
the  daily,  and  that  rustic  little  bridge, 
or  even  of  acting  as  her  escort  to  Paris, 
would  suffice  to  detain  me  here  ano- 
ther day.  My  whole  spirit  was  roused 
within  me,  and  I  would  depart  that 
very  afternoon  by  the  first  train  that 
left  Toulouse. 

Tormented  by  these  reflections,  I 
rose,  di'essed  myself,  and  began  to  get 
my  things  together,  though  the  pain 
in  my  head  compelled  me  from  time 
to  time  to  desist. 

While  thus  occupied,  Harry  came 
into  my  room,  and  his  first  words  were, 
observing  what  I  was  about  : 

'  Why,  what  are  you  doing,  old 
fellow  r 

'I  am  going  home,  Harry,'  I  said, 
in  a  firm  tone  of  voice. 

'  Nonsens3  ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  'you'll 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'  I  am  resolved,'  I  said.  '  Do  you 
think  I  cm  stay  after — after  last 
night  1 ' 

'  Of  coui'se  you  can,'  he  rejjlied. 
'  You  were  only  guilty  of  a  little  in- 
discretion. Briarton  and  Mortimer, 
and  several  others,  were  as  tipsy  as 
you/  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

'  Yes ;  but  they  wex-e  used  to  it,  I 
suppose,  and  had  sufiicient  sense  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  the  way.  At 
all  events,  they  knew  enough  not  to 
make  imbeciles  of  themselves.' 

'  Take  a  little  rest,  and  you'll  be  all 
right  again.' 
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*  No,  Harry  ;  my  mind  is  made  up. 
1  ain  going  away.' 

At  this  moment  De  Villefort  en- 
tered the  room,  carrying  a  bottle  in 
his  hand,  and,  looking  at  me  with  one 
of  his  characteristic  grins,  observed  : 

'  I  thought  you  might  need  this,  old 
fellow ;  it's  seltzer  water.  Take  a 
draught ;  you'll  tind  it  a  wonderful 
restorer.      But  how  do  you  feel  1 ' 

'  Oh  !  I  have  a  slight  headache,'  I 
replied,  indifferently. 

*  Wliat  !  you  are  not  going  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany,' he  remarked,  noticing  what  I 
was  doing. 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  curtly.  '  My  week 
is  up  ;  and  I  didn't  intend  to  stay  any 
longer.' 

'  Do  you  know,'  laughed  Harry, 
'  he  has  a  guilty  conscience,  and  pro- 
poses to  ease  it  by  absconding.' 

'  Ridiculous,'  exclaimed  De  Ville- 
fort. '  You  are  only  seeing  a  little 
of  life,'  old  fellow  ;  '  only,  as  you  are 
not  used  to  it,  you  know,  it  disagreed 
with  you  a  little,  that's  all.  Why,  I 
helped  to  put  Briarton  and  Mortimer 
to  bed  only  a  little  while  ago,'  he  con- 
tinued, in  an  encouraging  tone,  '  and 
they  were  both  so  hopelessly  unstrung 
that  they  looked  as  if  they  wouldn't 
leave  it  for  a  week ;  so  you  are  not 
the  only  one  who  has  been  a  little  in- 
disposed. And  besides,'  he  added,  in 
a  low  undertone  to  me,  and  with  one 
of  his  meaning  and  diabolical  grins, 
'  what  will  a  certain  fair  lady  think  of 
siich  ungallant  behaviour  1 ' 

•'I  am  not  to  be  persuaded,'  I  said, 
not  noticing  his  last  remark. 

'  But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  must  say, 
old  fellow,'  he  continued,  with  a  droll 
wink  at  Harry,  which  did  not  escape 
my  observation,  '  it  loas  rather  ridicu- 
lous, you  know,  when  you  wanted  to 
tight  Bontemps  in  the  hall,  and  politely 
told  him  you  could  thrash  a  dozen  men 
of  his  size  all  at  once  ;  and  when  you 
called  Boucher  a  contemptible  little 
sawbones,  and  said  you  would  like  to 
cut  his  head  off.  And  then,  too,  when 
you  met  Mrs.  Mowbray  on  the  stairs, 


and  shook  your  fist  at  her,  and  called 
her  a  dragon  and  an  old  Jezebel, 
and  other  choice  epithets.  Now  all 
this,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  admit,, 
yourself,  was  rath^  ridiculous.' 

I  groaned  audibly  at  these  words,. 
and  returned  to  my  packing  with  in- 
creased vigour  and  determination. 

'  I  have  irretrievably  disgraced  my- 
self, 1  know,  and  that  is  sufficient,'  1 
said.  '  After  what  has  occurred,, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
here.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Harry  urged, 
pleaded  with,  and  entreated  me  to  stay. 
Not  all  his  efforts  or  persuasions,  aided 
by  those  of  De  Villefort,  could  shake 
my  resolution.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  former  suggested  that  I  may  re- 
main quiet  in  my  own  room,  and 
plead  indisposition  until  the  others- 
had  gone ;  equally  in  vain  was  it  that 
the  latter  endeavoured  to  soothe  the 
perturbed  state  of  my  mind  by  con- 
fessing that  those  little  affairs  in  re- 
spect to  Bontemps  and  Boucher,  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  were  pure  fabrica- 
tions. I  didn't  know  whether  they 
were  or  not.  He  had  grossly  deceived 
me  once,  and  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
And  it  was  quite  likely  that  I  had 
done  just  what  he  told  me. 

Vainly  again,  Harry  urged  upon 
me,  how  disappointed  Helen  would 
be.  At  any  other  time  and  under  any- 
other  circumstances,  this  appeal  would 
have  been  easily  effectual ;  but  now^ 
even  this  was  powerless  to  alter  my 
resolve.  So  I  went  on  packing  uj)  my 
things ;  and  Harry  continued  expostu- 
lating with  me  ;  declaring  what  a 
great  disajjpointment  my  departure 
would  be,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
his  wife  and  Helen,  and  Jpainting  in 
glowing  colours  the  quiet,  delightful 
little  excursions  he  had  planned  for 
me  after  his  other  guests  had  gone, 
and  numberless  other  things  of  an 
equally  quiet  and  delightfiil  nature. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  I  remained  obdu- 
rate and  deaf  to  his  appeals. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
Harry,'  I  said,  after  he  had  quite  ex- 
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liaustecl  all  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
•  but  my  mind  is  quite  made  up.' 

As  he  and  De  Yillefort  were  about 
to  leave  the  room,  I  called  the  former 
aside,  and  said  in  a  low  tone — 

'  Would  you  nlind  asking  Helen  to 
— to  be  alone  in  the  libi-ary,  in  the 
course  of  half-an-hour — to — to — say 
good-bye  to  her  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  he  replied,  '  I  will  tell 
her ;  and  I  hope  her  persuasions  will 
be  moi'e  effectual  than  mine.  But  you 
must  have  some  bi-eakfast  before  you 
go,  of  course.' 

'  Not  a  mouthful,'  I  said.  '  I 
haven't  the  least  appetite.  Indeed  I 
really  feel  too  ill  to  eat  anything.' 

'  But  you  must  have  a  cup  of  tea 
and  some  dry  toast,  or  you  will  be 
seriously  ill,'  remonstrated  Harry.  '  I 
will  send  them  up  to  you — that  is,  if 
you  still  persist  in  your  obstinacy. 
But  believe  me,  old  fellovr,  you  are 
looking  at  your  little  slip  through  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  I  hope  you  will  change  your  mind 
yet.  Second  thoughts,  you  know,  are 
often  best.'  With  this  last  appeal  he 
left  me. 

I  finished  packing,  swallowed  the 
tea  and  toast  that  the  servant  brought 
me,  and  then  quietly  descended  with 
a  throbbing  and  anxious  heart,  for  I 
■doubted  of  the  reception  that  Helen 
might  accord  me,  by  a  backstair  to 
the  library,  where  I  found  her  fortu- 
nately alone. 

With  a  sense  of  the  deepest  shame 
and  contrition,  I  approached  her,  and 
said,  in  faltering  tones,  and  with  pain- 
ful embarrassment, — 

'  Helen,  it  was  not  without  an  effort 
that  I  could  bring  myself  to  see  you, 
oo  say  good-bye.  What  must  you 
think  of  me  ?  But  believe  me,  if — 
you  only  knew  how  much  I  have  suf- 
fered from  my  indiscretion — and — 
from  the  thought  that  I — have  given 
you  pain,  you  would  pity  me — indeed 
you  would  ;  and  not  blame  me  too 
much.' 

She  was  silent  a  moment  from  evi- 
dent   embarrassment,  and  then  said. 


somewhat  seriously,  but  with  no  re- 
proach in  her  tones, — 

'  I  admit,  Edward,  that  I  was — 
deeply  pained— but — I  know  that  it 
will  never  happen  again.' 

'It  never  shall,  I  solemnly  pi-omise 
you,'  I  said,  '  and  you  forgive  me, 
Helen?' 

'With  this  promisel  do,' she  replied, 
'  But' — hesitating  a  moment,  '  you  are 
not  going  to  leave  us.' 

'  I  must,  Helen.  After  the  unpar- 
donable folly  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty,  can  you  ask  me  to  remain  1 
No  ;  I  feel  that  it  would  be  too  pain- 
ful for  me.  But  I  shall  ask  permission 
to  write  to  you  upon  my  return.  If 
I  thought — but  no  ;  I  cannot  bear  to 
refer  to  it  again.  Does  Harry  know 
of — of  our — engagement  1 '  I  added, 
with  a  blush. 

Helen  replying,  with  a  most  becom- 
ing blush  herself,  that  she  had  informed 
him,  I  said, 

'  And — he  didn't  seem  displeased  1 ' 

'  Well,  not  particularly,  I  thought,' 
she  replied  with  a  little  laugh. 

'  I'm  rejoiced  to  hear  it,'  I  said,  'for 
I  thought  he  might  be,  you  know, 
Helen.'  I  continued,  after  a  slight 
pause,  and  with  conscious  blushes,  '  I 
trust  you  will  not  deem  me  importu- 
nate if — if — you  know  we  have  been 
old  friends  for  a  long  time — and — and 
— of  course — if  we  were  younger  a 
long  engagement  might  be  proper — 
but — as  we  are  supposed  to — as  we 
do,  in  fact — know  all  about — as  we 
understand  each  other — perfectly — 
why — would  you  think  it  premature 
if — if  I  were  to  ask  you  to — to  name 
the — the  happy  day  for  the — the — the 
earliest  practicable  moment  ? ' 

She  had  been  looking  at  me  with  a 
partly  puzzled  and  partly  amused  ex- 
pression, and  she  replied,  with  a  slight 
trace  of  humour  in  her  tone, 

'  Well,  Edward,  perhaps  in  a  year 
or  so  we ' 

'  A  year  or  so,'  I  exclaimed,  inter- 
rupting her ;  '  Helen,  you  would  not 
be  so  cruel.  Remember,  Helen,'  I 
urged,  with  more  truth  than  gallantry, 
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'  we  might  both  of  us  be  considerably  I 
younger  than  "we  are,  and,  if  not  ex- 
actly in  the  halcyon  days  of  life's 
young  spring-time,  let  us  at  least  seize 
its  maturer  moments,  and  quaff  tlie  in- 
toxicating cup  of — of  matrimonial  feli- 
city before  the  advancing  hours  have 
exploded  one  bubble  that  sparkles  up- 
on its  surface,  or — or ' 

I  had  aimed  to  be  both  poetical  and 
matter  of  fact,  but,  as  usual,  when  I 
attempted  any  flights  of  the  kind,  I 
became  so  inextricably  involved  amid 
the  intricacies  of  an  ovei'-exuberant 
imagination,  that  I  floundered  hope- 
lessly about  in  a  sea  of  brilliant  ideas 
in  search  of  the  pioper  words  for  a 
fltting  peroration.  For  the  trouble 
with  me  was  not  that  I  lacked  ideas, 
but  that  the  supply  of  woi-ds  to  pro- 
perly express  them  usually  became 
exhausted  before  I  had  been  able  to 
say  all  that  I  wanted  to. 

'  Or,  perhaps  you  would  say,'  added 
Helen,  with  one  of  her  sly  smiles, 
after  a  somewhat  long  and  perplexed 
pause  on  my  part,  '  before  the  envious 
years,  which  steal  from  us,  one  by  one, 
all  our  pleasures  have  quite  drained 
the  goblet  dry.' 

'  Just  what  I  was  going  to  say,'  I 
exclaimed  admiringly,  and  feeling  in- 
tensely relieved.  '  Why  you  are  quite 
a  poet  yourself,  Helen.' 

She  acknowledged  this  graceful  com- 
jdiment  with  a  most  bewitching  smile, 
and  then  informed  me  that  Alice  Lee 
had  expressed  the  hope  of  seeing  me 
to  say  good-bye.  I  said  I  certainly 
should  do  so,  but  I  intimated  that 
possibly  it  would  not  distress  me  very 
much  if  that  little  ceremony  should  be 
postponed  just  for  the  present.  I  could 
not  sjiare  a  moment  from  Helen 
now. 

There  was  one  delicious  privilege  of 
every  accepted  lover  of  which  I  liad 
not  yet  had  the  courage  to  avail  my- 
self. No  ;  for  the  very  idea  of  as- 
serting such  a  right  seemed  too  awfully 
audacious  in  respect  to  so  divine  a 
being  as  Helen — she  whom  I  had  dis- 
tantly   worshipped    as   a  creature  of 


more  than  earthly  mould,  and  who 
had  been  the  secret  object  of  my  most 
humble  and  respectful  adoration.  No 
— I  had  not  yet  had  the  temerity  to — 
kiss  her  !  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
been  struck  dead  ujion  the  spot  by 
some  invisible  and  retributive  power, 
for  such  sacrilegious  presumption  ; 
that  lips  of  mere  human  clay,  redolent 
only  of  the  vile  odours  of  earth,  should 
profane  with  their  polluting  touch 
those  of  an  angelic  being  breathing 
forth  a  fragrance  as  pure  as  the  per- 
fume-laden airs  of  Heaven  itself. 

I  began  to  think,  however,  that 
perhaps  I  had  indulged  in  too  high- 
flown  notions  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  possibly  even  my  divinity  her- 
self might  not  think  herself  contami- 
nated if  I  should  presume  to  give  her 
that  little  pledge  of  my  affection.  The 
temptation  was  irresistible,  and,  be- 
sides, it  was  no  more  than  my  right. 

I  was  sitting  down  close  beside  her 
upon  a  little  lounge  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  our  relative  positions 
would  render  it  very  easy  for  me — 
that  is  physically  considered — to  put 
my  little  purpose  into  execution  ;  but 
morally,  I  might  find  it  a  little  more 
difficult.  However,  I  was  determined 
I  would  not  deny  myself — upon  this 
last  occasion — this  culminating  and 
supreme  gratification,  even  though,  as 
I  feared,  my  lips  did  yet  retain  some 
of  the  odours  of  my  debauch,  there- 
by aggravating  the  enormity  of  the 
profanation — but,  alas  !  I  fear  that 
the  reality  of  actual  possession  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  detract  somewhat 
fi'om  the  romance  of  the  situation. 

'  Helen,'  I  said,  tenderly,  for  the 
act  must  be  prefaced  by  a  proper  and 
gi-aceful  approach,  to  give  her  an  ink- 
ling of  my  intention,  '  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  provided  myself  with  a ' — 
ring  seemed  so  dreadfully  common- 
place and  prosaic  to  say,  '  with  a — with 
the  usual — accompaniment  that  gener- 
ally— is  regarded  as  a  pledge  of — as 
sealing,  in  fact,  the — the^engage- 
ment,'  how  dreadfully  prosaic  I  seem- 
ed after  all,  '  but  let — let  this  be  rav 
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pledge,  my — my — dearest — my  dar — 
darling — my  heart's  idol  !  ' 

I  leaned  over  and  tenderly  drew  her 
towards  me ;  but  whether  I  had  mis- 
calculated the  proper  angle  of  facial 
conjunction,  or  was  brought  into  an 
injudicious  haste  by  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  footstep  in  the  hall,  the 
humiliating  fact  remained  the  same, 
that  I  imprinted  a  fervent  salute  upon 
tlie  tip  of  her  nose,  and  hastily  rose 
the  next  instant  with  the  countenance 
and  air  of  a  criminal  detected  in  some 
flagrant  misdemeanor,  to  confront 
Alice  Lee,  whose  ill-timed  intrusion, 
whether  intentional  or  not,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  exasperating. 

Helen  arose  too,  and  '  Red  as  a  rose 
was  She,'  but,  recovering  herself  pos- 
session, she  said — the  first  little  fib  I 
ever  knew  her  to  be  betrayed  into  ut- 
tering,— '  Oh,  Alice,  1  am  glad  you 
have  come,  for  Edward  was  afraid  he 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  bid- 
ding you  good-bye.' 

This  apprehension,  I  must  confess, 
was  not  very  overpowering,  and  I 
managed  to  say,  with  a  very  good 
grace,  '  Yes,  Alice  ;  I  should  not  like 
to  have  gone  without  saying  good-bye 
to  you.' 

'  The  light  of  our  eyes,  and  the  joy 
of  our  heart  will  have  gone  out  with 
your  departure,  Edward,'  she  replied 
with  a  smile  and  glance  at  Helen,  to 
to  whom  that  little  possessive  pronoun 
was  obviously  directed,  'but  can  we 
not  prevail  upon  you  to  alter  your 
mind  ?  You  know  with  sudden  re- 
solves there  is  sometimes  "  more  hon- 
our in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance !  " ' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  I  replied,  'but  I  must 
go.' 

'And  ruthlessly  tear  yourself  away 
from  happiness  and '  She  finish- 
ed her  sentence  with  a  meaning  smile 
and  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

'  From  my  friends  you  would  say,' 
I  added,  quite  innocently,  '  Yes,  even 
at  that  sacrifice,  I  must  go.' 

After  a  word  or  two  more  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  dei)art,  saying  that 


she  would  see  me  again;  but  just  as 
Harry  made  his  appearance  to  say 
that  the  carriage  was  awaiting  me,  if 
I  still  persisted  in  going.  Yes  ;  how 
all  too  soon,  after  all,  that  moment 
had  come  when  I  stood,  valise  in  hand, 
upon  the  door  step,  shaking  hands 
with  Harry,  Mrs,  Mowbray,  Alice, 
De  Yillefoi-t,  and — Helen  ;  the  other 
guests  fortunately  all  being  away  , 
and,  bidding  good-bye  once  more  all 
round,  and  jumping  into  the  carriage, 
I  called  Harry  to  the  window,  and 
said  in  low  tones,  just  as  the  horses 
started  ofi" ; 

*  Harry,  /  caught  those  fish.' 
'  I  know  you   did,   old  fellow,'  he 
shouted  after  me,  as  the  carriage  bore 
me  rapidly  awav  from  Belmont. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  re- 
turned to  London.  From  Helen  1  hear 
frequently.  Her  last  letter,  among 
other  things,  informed  me  that  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  Alice  Lee  and 
Monsieur  Bontemps  would  make  a 
match  of  it ;  at  which  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  ;  and  here  perhaps  I  may  as 
well  mention  that  I  wrote  a  very 
humble  apology  to  that  gentleman  for 
my  rude  behaviour  to  him,  saying, 
'  were  it  not  owing  to  a  cause,  the 
recollection  of  which  would  ever  be  a 
source  of  extreme  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion to  me,  etc.,  etc' 

Helen  and  I  are  to  be  married  early 
in  the  spring ;  and  another  piece  of 
good  fortune  awaits  me.  The  senior 
member  of  our  firm,  to  whom  1  im- 
parted in  the  strictest  confidence,  the 
fact  of  my  approaching  nuptials  with 
Miss  Mowbray,  conveyed  to  me,  early 
one  morning  soon  after  my  return,  the 
pleasing  information,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  my  long  and  faithful 
service,  and  from  their  strong  feeling 
of  friendship  for  Mr.  Mowbray  and 
his  father,  who  had  had  large  trans- 
actions with  the  firm,  and  whose  mu- 
tual busine.ss  and  social  relations  had 
always  been  of  the  most  agreeable 
nature — I  was  to  be  taken  into  part- 
nership upon  the  first  of  the  year. 
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I  now  devote  several  hours  of  each 
evening  to  a  diligent  study  of  the 
French  language,  having  purchased, 
for  the  purpose,  at  a  street  stall,  a 
little  volume,  entitled  '  French  Made 
Easy,'  or  'The  Pupil  his  Own  Teacher,' 
and  I  have  already  made  gratifying 
))rogress  therein.  1  may  find  it  in  the 
future  very  convenient,  as  I  shall 
[)robably  be  present  upon  numerous 
festive  occasions  at  Belmont,  and  es- 
jjecially  so,  if  I  should  ever  again  go 
tishing  in  French  streams. 

In  looking  back  to  my  six  days' 
experience  of  rural  felicity,  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  some  of  the 
glowing  ideals  in  regard  thereto,  that 
I  was  wont  to  paint  in  such  delusively 
resplendent  colours,  were  not  realized 
precisely  in  the  way  I  had  hoped  and 
anticipated — for  I  have  become  pain- 


fully convinced  that  there  are  plea- 
sures pertaining  to  country  life  other 
than  those  immediately  connected  with 
farm  yards,  dairies,  rustic  little  bridges 
and  Tennysonian  brooks — neverthe- 
less J  am  not  disposed  to  say  that 
those  experiences  have  been  entirely 
devoid  of  pleasure  or  profit.  And 
inasmuch  as  my  visit  to  the  country 
was  at  least  productive  of  one  great 
happiness — the  greatest  indeed  that 
could  have  befallen  me — I  am  disposed 
to  regard  with  a  very  lenient  and  for- 
giving spirit  all  the  annoyances  and 
discomforts  I  suffered  from  other 
causes.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
however  that  I  might  have  had  a 
somewhat  less  disagreeable  time  of  it 
altogether,  had  it  not  been  for  De 
Villefort. 

THE  END. 


ONE  FOOT  ON  SEA,  AND  ONE  ON  SEIORE. 


BY    CHRISTINA    O.    ROSSETTI. 


'/^H  tell  me  once  and  tell  me  twice 
V^     And  tell  me  tin-ice  to  make  it  plain, 
When  we  who  part  this  weary  day, 
When  we  who  part  shall  meet  again. 

■  When  wind-flowers  blossom  on  the  sea 
And  fishes  skim  along  the  plain, 

Then  we  who  part  this  weary  day. 
Then  you  and  I  shall  meet  again. 

'  Yet  tell  me  once  before  we  part, 
Why  need  we  i^art  who  ]iart  in  pain  ? 

If  flowers  must  blossom  on  the  sea 
Why  we  shall  never  meet  again. 


'  My  cheeks  are  paler  than  a  rose, 
My  tears  are  Salter  than  the  main, 

My  heart  is  like  a  lump  of  ice 
If  we  must  never  meet  again. 

'  Oh  weep  or  laugh,  but  let  me  be, 
And  live  or  die,  for  all's  in  vain  ; 

For  life's  in  vain  since  we  must  part, 
And  parting  must  not  meet  again. 

'  Till  wind-flowers  blossom  on  the  sea 
And  fishes  skim  along  the  plain  ; 

Pale  rose  of  roses  let  me  be, 

Your  breaking  heart  breaks  mine  again. 
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RICHARD  II.  was  indeed  the  au- 
thor, not  only  of  his  own  trou- 
bles, but  also,  indirectly,  of   the  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  England  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Dark  as  loomed  the  political  horizon 
at  his  accession,  so  soon   as  the  Pea- 
sant Revolt  was  quelled  there  was  a 
strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for   peace,   a   feeling   which  a 
wise  ruler  would  have  availed  himself 
of.       But    Richard,    though  on  some 
occasions  he   had  evinced  great    per- 
sonal bravery,  was  naturally  weak  and 
irresolute ;    more   than   that    he   was 
fond   of   flattery,    show   and    parade. 
He  was  vain  and  frivolous.      His  ex- 
travagance was  excessive.     Never  be- 
fore his  day  had  the  Kings  of  England 
lived  in  such  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour.    Ten  thousand  persons  formed 
his  household  ;    three   hundred   being 
in  his  kitchen  alone.     At  a  Christmas 
Avhich  he  spent  at  Lichfield  two  hun- 
dred tuns  of  wine   and  two  thousand 
oxen   were   consumed.      Provoked  as 
the  people   were  at  such  reckless  ex- 
penditure and    at    his    frequent   out- 
bursts of  temper,  he  managed  to  retain 
their  good  opinion  up  to  about  1394, 
when  the  death  of  his  queen,  Ann  of 
Bohemia,  took  place.     The  marriage, 
two  years  later,  with  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  Fra»nce,  a 
mere  child,  was  the  turning  point  in 
his  life,  and  formed  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  causes  that  led  to  his  loss  of 
the  crown. 

The  formal  deposition  of  a  king  by 
his  subjects,  though  an  extreme  mea- 
sure, and  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
last  instance,    is.    neverthele.-s,  their 


inalienable  right.  The  people  do  not 
exist  for  the  king,  but  the  king  for  the 
people.  The  king,  as  the  etymology 
of  the  word  itself  shows,  is  most  em- 
phatically the  '  cynning,'  the  son  or 
creation  of  the  tribe.  The  early  Eng- 
lish, as  a  rule,  elected  their  kings,  and 
even  in  times  when  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  was  followed  the 
form  of  election  was  invariably  gone 
through  with.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  no  sovereign  of 
England  was  crowned,  not  even  the 
Conqueror,  until  the  consent  of  the 
people  had  been  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained ;  nor  has  the  fact  that  the  king 
reigns  by  the  will  of  the  people  lost 
any  of  its  force,  though  the  form  of 
election  is  now  omitted.  The  right  of 
deposition  necessarily  follows  from 
the  right  of  choice.  Moreover,  the 
king,  at  his  coronation,  promises  to 
govern  according  to  the  laws  and  cus 
toms  of  the  realm.  He  is  a  conditional 
ruler.  If  he  violate  the  covenant  made 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  then  he 
is  no  longer  entitled  to  their  allegiance. 
They  may  proceed  to  eject  them.  This 
has  actually  been  done  five  times  with- 
in the  last  eight  hundred  years.  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  Richard  the  Second. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Charles  the  First 
and  James  the  Second  were,  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  deprived  and  de- 
throned. In  each  case  there  was  no 
altei-nativebut  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
From  the  very  moment  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella,  Richard  changed. 
The  veil  he  had  cast  over  himself  for 
the  past  eight  years  was  thrown  aside, 
and  men  saw  him  grasping  with  all 
his    might  for  imperial   and  autocra- 
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tic  powers.  The  influx  of  Fi-ench 
manners  increased  his  extravagance. 
He  filled  his  court  with  bishops  and 
ladies.  He  governed  with  utter  in- 
difference to  the  wishes  of  the  parlia- 
ment. When  remonstrated  with  and 
asked  to  reform  his  household  he 
claimed  the  absolute  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  In  1397  he  planned  and 
successfully  carried  out  the  abduction 
and  murder  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Others  sufTered  either 
death  or  imprisonment.  In  the  course 
of  one  short  year  Richard  lost  forever 
the  affection  of  the  people,  and  if  they 
kept  silence  it  was  the  silence  of  as- 
tonishment and  consternation,  the 
silence  that  immediately  precedes  the 
tornado.  John  of  Gaunt  died  in  Janu- 
ary, 1399,  and  only  one  of  the  king's 
uncles,  the  Duke  of  York,  remained. 
The  Earl  of  March,  grandson  of  Lio- 
nel, Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
of  Edward  the  Third,  was,  in  default 
of  royal  issue,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  the  dar- 
ling and  hope  of  the  Londoners,  as 
well  as  of  the  advocates  of  reform. 
The  king  had  disinherited  and  ban- 
ished him,  and  confiscated  his  paternal 
estates,  and  this  was  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  revolution  of  1399.  On 
the  fourth  of  July  in  that  year  Henry 
landed  in  Yorkshire,  and  immediately 
many  lords  threw  in  their  lot  with 
him.  The  king  was  in  Ireland  at  the 
time,  and  when  he  returned  it  was  to 
find  that  his  regent,  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  gone  over  to  Henry  and  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  was  acting  as  chancel- 
lor. The  whole  country  was  for  the 
invader.  All  was  lost,  and  Richard, 
after  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  at  Conway,  offered 
to  resign  the  ciown.  He  accompanied 
Henry  from  Flint  to  London,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  Tower,  and  in  a 
few  da^^s  signed  the  deed  of  resigna- 
tion. The  parliament  was  not  con- 
tent with  merely  accepting  this,  but 
proceeded  to  formulate  their  charges 
against  him,  and  to  solemnly  depose 
him  from  all  royal  dignity  and  honour. 


Then,  before  the  assembled  barons  of 
England,  Henry  rose  and,  signing  him- 
self with  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and 
breast,  claimed  the  kingdom  and 
crown.  He  based  his  right  upon  the 
three  grounds  of  conquest,  of  Richard'.s 
resignation,  and  of  the  alleged  fact  that 
his  ancestor  Edmund,  son  of  Henry 
the  Third,  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward  the  First  and  therefore  should 
of  right  have  been  king.  His  mother, 
Blanche,  was  indeed  the  descendant  of 
Edmund,  but  that  Edmund  was  the 
heir  to  the  crown  had  been  refuted  by 
the  council  only  a  week  before.  The 
claim  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  now  about  eight  years  old,  was 
said  to  be  false  because  his  mother 
Phillipa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  illegitimate.  The  claims 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  two 
sons  Edward  and  Richard,  were  also 
set  aside.  The  assembly  with  one 
voice  at  once  declared  that  Henry  of 
Lancaster  should  be  king.  Then  the 
Ai'chbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
led  him  to  the  thi'one,  and  the  choice 
of  England  received  the  homage  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  Nor  were  signs 
wanting  to  show  that  Henry  was  the 
choice  of  heaven.  Men  remembered 
old  prophecies  which  declared  that  the 
descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  should 
some  day  be  Kings  of  England.  They 
called  him  the  Judas  Maccabeus.  The 
golden  eagle  and  cruse  of  oil  which 
the  Blessed  Virgin  had  confided  to  the 
care  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  at 
Sens,  and  which  had  long  lain  con- 
cealed at  Poictiers  until  delivered  by 
divine  revelation  to  the  grandfather 
of  the  new  king,  were  to  give  to  the 
House  of  Lancaster  that  miraculous 
unction  which  the  House  of  Clovis  had 
received  from  the  holy  dove.  The 
sword  which  he  had  drawn  on  land- 
ing was  to  be  placed  beside  the  sceptre 
of  the  Confessor,  one  of  the  most  sa- 
cred of  relics.  The  coronation  was 
performed  on  the  festival  of  the 
saintly  and  royal  Edward  with  fitting 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Richard  lay 
a  prisoner  in   the  Tower,  but  within 
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the  Abbey  of  Westminster  all  was 
joy  and  gladness.  The  mass  was  sung, 
the  vows  were  taken,  the  royal  diadem 
was  set  upon  the  brow  of  the  prince, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  populace 
greeted  the  freshly  anointed  sovereign 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  The 
Order  of  the  Bath  was  founded  and 
forty-six  candidates  for  the  honours  of 
chivalry  were  knighted.  And  thus 
the  dynasty  of  the  Plantagenets  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  line  of  Lancaster 
reigned  in  its  stead. 

The  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
was  naturally  influenced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  him. 
The  fear  of  losing  the  crown  for  which 
both  he  and  his  father  had  so  long 
striven,  made  him  suspicious  and 
crafty.  At  times  he  became  unscru- 
pulous and  cruel,  removing  without 
hesitation  anyone  or  anything  that 
threatened  to  endanger  his  position. 
Apart  from  this  unhappy  dread,  he 
Avas  a  resolute,  fair-dealing  and  mer- 
ciful ruler,  truly  anxious  to  further 
the  welfare  of  his  people  and  to  bring 
in  the  best  constitutional  mode  of 
government.  His  skill  in  all  military 
exercises  was  perfect ;  his  political 
foresight  great.  The  throne,  however, 
upon  which  he  sat  was  hedged  about 
with  difliculties.  The  old  peasant 
troubles  were  far  from  settled.  The 
effects  of  Richard's  misgovernment, 
the  debt  he  had  inherited  and  enlarged, 
the  concessions  he  had  made  to  the 
French  as  the  price  of  peace,  irritated 
and  disturbed  the  people.  Scotland 
and  Wales  were  as  ever  hostile  and 
anxious  for  wai-.  Charles  the  Sixth, 
of  France,  father  of  Isabella,  the  wife 
of  the  deposed  Richard,  refused  to 
recognise  him  as  king,  and  therefore 
peace  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter.  The  conflict  of  the 
Church  and  LoUardy  was  also  alarm- 
ing. Many  of  the  lords  were  his  bit- 
ter enemies.  Nor  had  he  been  king 
more  than  a  month  before  the  peace 
was  broken.  Four  earls  who  had  been 
degraded  by  Henry,  formed  a  plot  to 
seize  the  kins;  on  Twelfth  Ni^ht  and 


replace  Richard  on  the  throne.  The 
plot  was  discovered.  The  earls  lost 
their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  fate  of  Richard  was  sealed. 
What  became  of  him,  whether  he  was 
murdered  or  starved  to  death,  or  whe- 
ther he  escaped  to  live  in  Scotland  an 
idiot  and  a  prisoner  is  hard  to  say,  but 
from  this  time  he  disappears  from  the 
stage  of  history.  A  solemn  funeral 
was  celebrated  for  him  at  Langley,  on 
St.  Valentine's  day,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  his  body  was  laid 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

War  along  the  Welsh  border  and 
with  Scotland  soon  broke  out.  Robert 
the  Third  refused  to  render  homage 
for  his  kingdom,  and  Owen  Glendower 
sought  to  strengthen  and  enrich  him- 
self out  of  England's  weakness  and 
poverty.  The  marches  of  both  coun- 
tries were  in  the  chai'ge  of  the  brave 
Percies.  The  king  was  not  successful 
in  his  expedition  against  Wales,  but 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his 
son  Hotspur,  defeated  the  Scotch  in 
the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  Septem- 
ber 14th,  1402.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Scotland,  including  the 
Eai'l  of  Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
nephew  of  Robert,  were  taken  pri- 
>  soners.  From  some  cause  or  other  the 
Percies,  who  had  apparently  been  the 
most  faithful  of  Henry's  adherents 
and  had  been  richly  rewarded  by  him. 
now  revolted,  and  joined  their  forces 
to  those  of  the  Welsh  prince,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  setting  the  boy 
Mortimer  on  the  throne,  or  restoring 
Richard,  who  was  reported  to  be  still 
alive.  Hotspur  and  his  uncle  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  Shropshire,  in  the  summer 
of  1403.  With  fourteen  thousand  men 
they  laid  siege  to  Shi-ewsbury.  Henry 
advanced -with  a  large  army,  and  on 
the  twenty-first  of  July,  the  battle  of 
Hateley-field  near  that  place,  was 
fought,  in  which  Hotspur  was  slain, 
and  after  a  most  desperate  struggle  the 
insurgents  were  defeated.  The  Earl  of 
Worcester  was  beheaded  and  North- 
umberland submitted.   The  king  acted 
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most  generously  towards  the  conquei-- 
ed.  He  built  a  little  church  on  the 
spot,  in  memory  of  those  who  had  died 
in  battle,  a  memorial  still  in  exist- 
ence. It  was  on  this  day  that  his 
son  Henry  began  his  career  of  military 
glory. 

But  even  these  victories  over  revolt 
■did  not  bring  peace  to  Henry.  His  ad- 
ministration was  held  to  be  defective. 
The  people  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  government.  The 
French  wei'e  threatening  the  southern 
coast,  and  the  Welsh  were  gaining 
strength.  The  friars  were  preaching 
against  him  throughout  the  kingdom, 
:ind  parties,  similar  to  those  which  had 
so  previously  troubled  Richard,  were 
strong  and  active.  Laws  had  been 
passed  against  the  Lollards,  and  the 
royal  household  had  been  reduced,  but 
dissatisfaction  remained.  In  1405, 
another  rebellion  broke  out.  Around 
the-Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  strong 
party  of  disaffected  lords,  including 
Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  assem- 
bled. They  issued  their  charges  against 
the  king,  and  assumed  arms  in  May. 
After  a  parley  with  the  royal  forces  at 
Shepton-moor,  the  insurgents  dispersed 
leaving  the  archbishop  and  Mowbray, 
the  earl  marshal,  in  the  king's  hands. 
Against  the  advice  of  Arundel  and  Sir 
William  Gascoigne,  the  chief  justice, 
Henry  determined  to  put  them  to 
death,  and,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  they 
were  beheaded.  The  archbishop's  body 
began  at  once  to  work  miracles.  People 
considered  him  a  martyr,  equal  to 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  made  pil- 
grimages to  his  shrine  in  York.  The 
king's  illness  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  they  looked  upon  as  a  div- 
inely-sent punishment  for  having  mur- 
dered a  sacred  person,  and  one  who 
was  standing  up  for  the  nation's  rights. 
Henry  secured  his  position  on  the 
throne,  but  he  lost  the  respect  of  the 
people.  The  death  of  thirty  thousand 
of  his  subjects  in  1407,  by  the  plague, 
and  the  t3rrible  poverty  and  destitution 
of  the  country,  made  them  still  more 
•disaffected  towards  him.     But  no  fur- 


ther attempts  at  rebellion  on  so  large 
a  scale  were  made  during  his  reigrn. 

The  king  was,  however,  from  this 
time  on  a  broken-down,  unhappy  man. 
Both  mind  and  body  were  weakened. 
Civil  war  in  Scotland,  and  the  dissen- 
tions  of  the  Burgundian  and  Armag- 
nac  parties  in  France  made  the  foreign 
relations  of  England  easier.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  fled  after 
the  last  revolt,  returned  in  1408,  and 
tried  once  more  to  disturb  the  peace, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rokeby,  atBramham,  in  York- 
shire, in  the  February  of  that  year. 
Whatever  treason  there  was  outside, 
there  was  none  within  the  House  of 
Commons.  Arundel  made  a  true  and 
wise  minister  of  state,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  of  Henry's  life,  the  con- 
stitutional harmony  which  had  been 
sought  and  struggled  for  through  so 
many  years  was  fairly  realized.  But 
the  king  grew  more  and  more  an  inva- 
lid. Domestic  discord  came  in  to  em- 
bitter his  days.  His  four  sons,  Henry, 
Thomas,  John  and  Humfrey,  and  his 
thi-ee  half-brothers,  John  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset  ;  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Beau- 
fort, Knight  ;  were  clever,  accom- 
plished and  ambitious.  All  held  im- 
portant state  offices;  Henry  taking  the 
lead  in  the  council,  and  akso  being  very 
popular  in  parliament.  He  had  shown 
his  prowess  in  war,  not  only  when 
with  hifj  father  at  Shrewsbury,  but 
in  1408,  when  he  forced  dendower  to 
retreat  to  Siiowdon.  The  stories  of  his 
wild,  youthful  extravagance,  perpe- 
tuated by  Shakespeare,  are  unfounded, 
and  most  improbable.  But  with  his 
father  he  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms. 
Rivalry  and  jealousy  seems  to  have 
pervaded  the  whole  royal  family.  The 
king,  however,  was  fast  a]>proaching 
the  state  when  these  things  could  be 
no  longer  be  a  trouble  to  him.  A  pro- 
phecy that  he  was  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
seems  to  have  given  him  hope  that  he 
would  live  until  he  had  seen  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  when  recovery  was  hope- 
less, he  had  himself  conveyed  to  the 
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Jerusalem  Chamber,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  At  night  he  is  said  to  have 
slept  with  the  crown  by  his  side,  and 
tradition  tells  how  Prince  Henry, 
thinking  his  father  was  dead,  once 
took  it  away.  To  his  father's  remon- 
strances, at  his  taking  what  did  not 
belong  to  either  of  them,  he  replied, 
'  My  liege,  with  your  sword  you  won  it, 
and  with  my  sword  I  will  keep  it.' 
The  end  came  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1413.  Soon  after  the  dead 
monarch  was  buried  in  Cantei'bury 
Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  his  uncle, 
the  Black  Prince.  His  short  reign  of 
eleven  years  had  been  full  of  sorrow. 
His  path  to  the  throne  and  his  seat 
upon  it  had  been  secured  by  blood. 
But  he  had  been  the  people's  choice, 
and  he  had,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
sought  to  rule  according  to  equity  and 
constitutional  right. 

Henry  was  crowned  in  Westminster 
on  April  16th.  He  was  brilliant,  re- 
ligious, pure,  temperate,  truthful,  and 
honourable.  The  people  loved  him. 
The  parliament  were  one  with  him. 
His  skill  as  a  warrior,  diplomatist  and 
organizer  was  great.  He  restored  glory 
to  the  English  army  and  re  established 
the  nav}'.  But  the  dithculties  that 
had  tried  his  father  descended  to  him, 
and  new  ones  arose.  The  day  after 
his  father's  death  he  removed  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  and  Lord  leScrope,  the 
treasurer,  from  their  offices,  and  a 
week  later  the  aged  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne  from  the  chief  justiceship.  Bis- 
hop Beaufort  became  the  chief  minis- 
ter. The  young  Earl  of  March  was 
received  into  the  king's  closest  confi- 
dence. Then  negotiations  with  France 
were  begun,  and  two  lords  were  sent 
to  Charles  the  Sixth  to  arrange  an  al- 
liance between  his  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Catherine,  and  Henry,  and  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  the  lands  in 
that  kingdom  which  belonged  of  right 
to  the  kings  of  England.  The  nego- 
tiations were  unsuccessful  in  both  in- 
stances, and  in  April  11:15  war  was 
proclaimed.  Before  Henry  left  the 
coimtry    a    formidable    conspiracy    to 


place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne 
was  discovered.  Loi-d  le  Scrope  and 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Mortimer,  were  the  chief  spirits 
of  the  movement.  These  two  lords  and 
a  knight  were  tried  and  executed,  the 
only  blood  Henry  shed  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  his  House.  In  August,  leav- 
ing his  brother  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
lieutenant  of  the  realm,  he  crossed  the 
Channel  and  landed  at  Havre  on  the 
14th.  Within  five  weeks  Harfleur, 
about  six  miles  distant,  was  taken,  but 
theEnglish  suflered  such  losses  from  the 
enemy  and  from  dysentery  that  Henry 
thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  to  Calais 
without  advancing  further  towards  the 
interior.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
met  at  Agincourt  by  the  united  Chiv- 
alry of  France.  His  army  numbered 
but  9,000  men,  weak,  sickly  and  half- 
starved,  while  on  the  other  side  were 
60,000  warriors,  fresh  and  ready  for 
battle.  If,  however,  the  odds  were  so 
great,  and  if  the  Dauphin  of  France 
thought  Henry  so  much  better  fitted 
for  sport  than  war — he  had  sent  him 
in  derision  when  at  Harfleur  a  ton  of 
tennis  balls, — St.  Crispin's  day,  Octo- 
ber 2.5th,  saw  one  of  the  gi-eatest  and 
most  glorious  victories  that  have  ever 
attended  the  arms  of  England.  The 
story  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  our 
annals.  Henry  may  have  painted  his 
pennons  with  the  blood  of  Harfleur  ; 
now  he  painted  them  with  the  blood 
of  the  noblest  of  France.  Through  the 
long,  weary  night — a  cold  and  rainy 
night — both  armies  waited  anxiously 
for  the  day-break  ;  the  French  sure 
of  victory,  the  English  doubtful  btit 
determined  to  fight  hard  for  dear  life. 
In  early  twilight  the  battle  began. 
A  shower  of  arrows  from  the  English 
army  heralded  Henry's  onslaught. 
The  French  rushed  from  their  vantage 
ground  to  meet  them,  plunging  heavily 
into  the  miry  ground  that  lay  between 
the  two  hosts.  Their  men-at-arms 
charged  valiantly,  but  the  English  ar 
chers  poured  their  floods  of  arrows^ 
into  their  midst,  doing  terrible  carn- 
age.  Henry,  wearing  the  royal  crown. 
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was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  at  one 
time  well  nigh  losing  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Alengon.  Fierce 
and  long  the  strife  continued,  war-cry 
and  trumpet  blast  and  clash  of  armour 
and  rush  of  arrows  scarcely  distin- 
^'uishabie  in  the  wild  roar  of  battle, 
but  when  the  end  came  the  English 
were  masters  of  the  field,  and  ten 
tliousand  Frenchmen,  including  three 
dukes,  an  archbishop,  a  hundred  loixls 
and  fifteen  hundred  knights,  lay  dead 
iiefoi-e  them.  Two  dukes  and  seven 
thousand  barons,  knights  and  gentle- 
men, were  among  their  fourteen  thou- 
sand prisoners,  while  the  highest  esti- 
mate makes  the  English  loss  but  six- 
teen hundred  men.  A  little  later  the 
army  sailed  from  Calais  to  England, 
where  a  warm  welcome  and  triumphal 
reception  awaited  the  conquerors. 

But  the  time  for  rest  was  short ;  the 
war  was  far  fi'om  ended.  Scarcely  a 
year  had  passed  when  another  army 
was  being  prepared,  and  in  the  July 
of  1417,  Henry  landed  with  forty 
thousand  men  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Touque  in  Normandy,  and  at  once  ad- 
vanced and  laid  seige  to  Caen.  The 
city  surrendered  September  -ith,  1417, 
and  tlien  the  march  of  conquest  began 
— a  march  which  placed  Henry  high  in 
the  rank  of  military  commanders. 
Towns  and  castles,  one  after  anotlier, 
opened  their  gates  to  the  English. 
Failaise,  Argentan,  Sees  and  Aleneon 
were  taken  and  invested.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  occupied  the  Cotentin  ; 
the  royal  standard  waved  over  Cher- 
bourg, Domfret  and  Avranches, — the 
last  named  noted  as  the  place  where 
the  first  of  the  Plantagenets  received 
absolution  for  his  part  in  the  murder 
of  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Having  se- 
cured the  whole  of  Lower  Normandy, 
Henry  turned  his  steps  towards  Rouen, 
at  that  time  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
of  French  towns.  On  his  way  thither 
Lisieux,  Conches,  Verneuil,  Evreux 
and  Louviers  fell  into  his  hands.  Pont 
de  I'Arche  followed,  and  thus  having 
cut  off  all  hope  of  succour,  Harfleur 
being  already  his,  just  one  year  after 


his  landing  in  France,  he  crossed  the 
Seine  and  surrounded  Rouen.  The 
city  was  walled  in  and  strongly  forti- 
fied. Its  governor,  the  brave  Alan 
Blanchard,  was  supported  by  a  large 
garrison  and  fifteen  thousand  citizens 
in  arms.  The  noblest  and  most  deter- 
mined patriotism  reigned  in  every 
breast ;  but  resistance  was  useless. 
Detachments  of  the  English  army, 
under  experienced  commanders,  were 
placed  befere  the  eight  gates.  The 
king  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester lay  at  the  gate  of  St.  Hilary, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  the  gate  that 
led  to  the  river,  and  the  earl  marshal, 
John  Mowbray,  at  the  castle  gate. 
For  six  long  months  the  seige  contin- 
ued. Within  the  city  the  most  terri- 
ble distress  prevailed.  A  contemporary 
record  states  that  a  dog  was  worth  a 
franc,  a  cat  two  shillings,  and  a  rat 
six2:)ence,  to  such  straits  were  the  starv- 
ing inhabitants  driven.  Twelve  thou- 
sand country  people  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Rouen  were  at  last  thrust 
out  of  the  city,  and  as  Henry  refused 
them  passage  they  pex-ished  between 
the  trenches  and  the  walls.  One  half 
of  the  citizens  also  died  of  starvation. 
The  summer  and  the  autumn  passed 
away,  and  the  cold  winter  came  with 
all  its  terrors.  Christmas  was  joyless 
to  the  beseiged.  The  new  year  brought 
no  hope.  At  last  on  January  19th, 
1419,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  and 
the  English  entered  in  triumph.  The 
polls  were  great,  but  of  food  there 
was  none.  Then  Henry  stained  his 
escutcheon  hy  causing  the  patriotic 
Alan  Blanchard  to  be  put  to  death. 

Victory  still  attended  the  arms  of 
England.  Among  other  places,  Pon- 
toise  surrendered  in  the  following 
July,  and  thus  the  way  to  Paris  was 
opened  iip.  All  Normandy  was  in 
the  king's  power  when  the  French 
parties,  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Armagnacs,  who  by  their  bitter  dis- 
sensions had  so  helped  Henry,  began 
to  devise  some  united  action.  It  was 
a  splendid  chance  ;  the  English  were 
wearied,  money  was   scarce,   and  all 
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Heni-y's  brilliant  successes  failed  to 
quiet  the  rising  discontent  at  home  at 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  war  ;  but  the 
French  lost  it.  At  a  conference,  held 
on  September  10th,  1419,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Montereau,  between  John, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Dauphin, 
the  former  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  partizans  of  the  latter, 
the  immediate  consequence  of  which 
was,  that,  out  of  revenge,  the  whole 
Burgundian  faction  went  over  to  the 
English  and  aided  them  in  the  farther 
humiliation  and  conquest  of  France. 
Heniy  now  held,  as  the  result  of  his 
second  campaign,  thirty-six  towns  with 
their  castles,  tifty-five  other  castles, 
and  six  abbeys  ;  and  Philip,  the  new 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  in  his  power 
the  French  King,  Charles  VI.,  with 
his  queen  and  daughters.  A  treaty 
was  made  between  the  two  princes,  by 
which  Henry  was  to  receive  as  his 
wife  Catherine  of  Talois,  and  to  be 
recognized  as  Regent  of  France  and 
heir  to  the  throne  ;  he  on  his  part  re- 
linquishing his  title  of  King  of  France 
until  the  death  of  the  then  reigning 
sovereign.  These  articles  were  ratitied 
by  Charles  at  Troyes  in  May,  1420, 
the  marriage  took  place  June  3rd, 
and  Henry  proceeded  to  conquer  the 
land  yet  held  by  the  Dauphin.  In  a 
few  months  the  towns  of  the  Upper 
Seine  were  taken,  and  at  Christmas  in 
the  same  year  Paris  was  entered,  and 
the  States  General  of  the  realm  con- 
firmed the  treaty  of  Troyes  and  re- 
ceived Henry  as  their  Regent  and  fu- 
ture sovereign.  On  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1421,  after  having  held  a  par- 
liament at  Rouen,  Henry  returned  to 
England,  taking  his  wife  with  him. 
A  magnificent  reception,  the  corona- 
tion of  the  new  queen,  and  a  royal 
progress  through  the  country,  marked 
the  close  of  this  his  second  French 
expedition. 

Henry  had  not  been  many  weeks  in 
England  when  bad  news  was  received 
from  France.  The  party  which  ad- 
hered to  the  Dauphin,  feeling  more 
than  ever  the  disgrace  involved  in  the 


treaty  of  Troyes,  had  continued  the 
war  with  renewed  vigour.  On  March 
22nd,  at  the  battle  of  Beauge,  the  Eng- 
lish were  defeated,  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence and  1,500  men  slain,  and  three 
earls  taken  prisoners.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  English  reverses.  A  new 
army  was  immediately  mustered,  and 
on  the  10th  of  June  Henry  landed  for 
the  last  time  on  the  shores  of  unhappv 
France.  Once  more  the  tide  turned 
in  his  favour.  Ere  long  the  town  of 
Dreux  capitulated,  and  the  seige  of 
Orleans  was  begun.  This  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  the  surrender  of  Meaux, 
on  June  5th  made  amends  for  failure 
there.  In  the  spring  the  king  had  en- 
tered Paris,  and  there  the  queen  and 
her  infant  son, '  afterwards  the  un- 
happy Henry  the  Sixth,  were  received 
in  State.  But  the  conquei'or's  days 
were  numbered.  In  August,  at  the 
castle  of  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near 
Paris,  he  was  taken  with  a  disease 
that  battled  the  skill  of  his  physicians, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  he 
died.  His  last  words  were  the  words 
of  a  crusader,  '  Good  Lord,  thou  know- 
est  that  my  mind  was  to  re-edify  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.'  His  remains 
were  carried  with  great  pomp  to  Eng- 
land ;  magnificent  funeral  services 
were  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
when  the  body  was  laid  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  tapers  were  lighted  before 
his  tomb,  which  were  replenished  day 
and  night  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
His  contemporaries  lamented  him  as 
'  the  most  Christian  champion  of  the 
Church,  the  beam  of  prudence  and  ex- 
ample of  righteousness,  the  invincible 
king,  the  flower  and  glory  of  all 
knighthood.'  Beyond  a  doubt  he 
merited  all  they  said  of  him.  He  had 
led  the  armies  of  England  to  triumph. 
He  had  made  France  bow  down  at  his 
feet.  lie  had  established,  so  far  as  he 
could,  peace  and  law  in  his  conquered 
dominions.  He  had  given  glory  to  his 
followers,  and  had  tatight  them  to  love 
and  trust  him.  Alas  !  he  died  when 
the  highest  height  was  reiched;  the 
day  the  minster-bell  tolled   forth  his 
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dealli,  it  also  tolled  forth  the  downfall 
of  English  power  in  France. 

The  career  of  Henry  the  Fifth  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  di'awn  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  England  from  their 
liome  ti'oubles,  but  the  war  had  served 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  still  more 
the  nation's  debt.  The  heir  to  the 
throne  was  a  babe  only  nine  months 
old.  Edmund  Mortimer  died  child- 
less, in  1424,  but  his  sister  Anne 
had  married  Richard,  the  younger 
son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  their  son, 
Richard,  when  eight  years  old  in- 
herited the  Earldom  of  March,  and  the 
extensive  Mortimer  estates  in  Here- 
fordshire. The  death  of  his  uncle, 
Edward  of  Agincourt,  without  issue, 
made  him  also  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of 
York.  He  therefore  united  in  him- 
self two  large  family  interests,  and,  as 
the  descendant  of  Lionel,  was  the  true 
hereditary  heirto  the  throne.  Nothing, 
however,  was  brought  forward  to  in- 
terfere with  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
was  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  ap- 
pointed regent  during  his  nejohew's 
minority ;  his  brother  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  man  fond  of 
learning  but  ambitious  and  restless, 
to  be  protector  during  his  absence  in 
France.  Bishop  Beaufort  remained 
treasurer.  From  the  very  first  it  was 
evident  that  Bedford  and  Gloucester 
\vere  divided.  Gloucester  brought 
about  the  alienation  from  theE'Tglish 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  quarrelled 
with  Beaufort,  and  for  his  indiscretion 
was  severely  censured  by  the  council. 
It  is,  however,  needless  to  relate  in 
detail  the  difficulties  that  tried  the 
regency  at  this  time. 

Leaving  Gloucester  in  England,  the 
brave,  noble  and  good  Bedford  assumed 
the  governorship  of  France,  and  for 
some  years  more  than  held  his  coun- 
try's own.  He  married  the  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  ce- 
mented more  closely  his  alliance  with 
that  great  party.  The  death  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  October  21st,  1422,  enabled 


him  to  proclaim  the  infant  Henrv,  of 
Windsor,  King  of  France,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  Some 
of  the  best  warriors  of  England  were 
still  with  him  and  followed  him  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Dauphin.  That 
])rince  had  been  reinforced  with  Mi- 
lanese and  Scotch  soldiers  ;  the  latter 
numbering  four  thousand  men  under 
the  Earl  of  Douglass.  He  had  also 
proclaimed  himself  Charles  the  Sev- 
enth of  France,  though  but  little  of 
his  father's  dominions  wei-e  at  that 
time  in  his  hands.  The  field  was  taken 
at  once,  and  the  victory  near  Auxerre 
made  Bedford  master  of  the  Yonge. 
Other  successes  followed.  The  year 
1424,  particularly,  is  memorable  for 
a  battle  which  rivalled  the  glory  of 
Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  On 
August  17th,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Verneuil ;  the  English  and  Burgun- 
dians  under  the  command  of  Bedford, 
the  French,  assisted  by  Lombards  and 
Scots,  under  the  Count  of  Narbonne. 
At  the  end  of  a  prolonged  struggle, 
the  English  began  to  give  way;  victory 
seemed  secured  to  the  French,  but  the 
Lombard  auxiliaries,  caring  less  for 
glory  than  for  gain,  commenced  pil- 
laging the  English  camp  and  thus  left 
the  battle.  Then  came  fresh  to  the 
attack  two  thousand  English  archers 
— barefooted,  ill-clad  men,  their  best 
armour  a  rough  hard  leather  cap,  but 
for  all  that  invincible — and  soon  the 
goose-winged  arrows  carried  each  its 
message  of  death  into  the  host,  and 
knights  and  men  with  bill  and  battle 
axe  and  sword  and  speai',  rushed  once 
more  into  the  fray,  and  ere  long  the 
English  flag  of  victory  displayed  its 
golden  lion  on  the  field.  The  enemy 
was  utterly  defeated,  their  leaders 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  the  slain. 

Owing  to  dissensions  at  home  and 
the  political  folly  of  Gloucester,  the 
next  few  years  witnessed  no  decisivp 
steps  towards  the  further  conquest  of 
France.  A  desultory  warfai'e  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  that  unhappy  land.     Maraud- 
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ing  parties  of  English  soldiers  pillaged 
and  burnt  castles  and  villages  until 
the  country  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
■wilderness  waste.    H  usbandmen  ceased 
to  toil    for  harvests    of    which    they 
would  be  robbed,  and  therefore  turned 
brigands;  while  the  towns  became  the 
scenes  of  terrible  miseries,  a  hundred 
thousand  people  dying  from  sickness 
and  famine  in  Paris  alone.      At  last, 
having  received    reinforcements  from 
England   under  the   command  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  army  advanced 
to  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  key  to  the 
Dauphin's  position  and  fate.      On  Oc- 
tober 12th,  14:28,  ten  thousand  men 
•were  drawn  up  around  its  walls  ;  but 
the  withdrawal  of    the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy soon  after,  left  but  three  thous- 
and Englishmen  in  the  trenches.    The 
•city  was  bravely    defended    by    Gau- 
cour,  and  held  out.     The  sufferings  of 
the  English  through  the   long  dreary 
winter,    were    only   exceeded  by   the 
sufferings    of  the   people    within  the 
walls.      Early  in  the    coursa  of  the 
siege,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  many  other  brave  men 
■were  also  lost.     An  army  under   the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  harrassed   the    in- 
vaders and  sought    to   cut   off  their 
supplies,  but  so  great  was  the  terror 
the  English  had  inspiredin  the  French, 
that  when  that  general  attempted  at 
Bouvray,  on  February  12th,  1429,  to 
intercept  a  convoy  of  provisions  under 
the  charge  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  and  a 
band  of  archers,  he  was  defeated  and 
driven  off  by  that  valiant  knight.   As 
the  provisions  consisted  of  salt  fish, 
the   fight    obtained    the    title   of   the 
*  Battle  of  the  Herrings.' 

The  English,  however,  were  not  des- 
tined to  enter  Orleans.  A  leader, 
unique  in  history,  a  mere  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, arises  to  rekindle  the  patriotism 
and  martial  spirit  of  her  countrymen, 
and  to  recover  the  honour  of  the  land 
which  the  enemy  had  trampled  in  the 
dust.  Joan  of  Arc,  a  maiden  whom 
the  French  regarded  as  a  very  mes- 
senger of  God,  the  English,  as  an  emis- 
sary of  Satan,  at   this  time  leaves  her 


native  home  in  the  woods  of  the 
Yosges,  and  presented  herself  to  the 
Dauphin.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
Orleans  had  already  made  offers  of 
capitulation.  At  her  cry  men  rallied 
once  again  to  the  conflict.  Mounted 
on  a  charger,  clothed  with  white  ar- 
mour, the  gi-eat  white  banner  covered 
with  fleur-de-lys  waving  over  her  head, 
she  led  them  to  the  assault.  The  awe- 
stricken  English  beheld  her  enter  the 
city  on  the  29th  of  April.  Her  irre- 
sistible enthusiasm  compelled  the 
French  to  attack  the  English  forts. 
One  after  another  was  taken,  and  at 
last  the  little  band  of  Englishmen, 
having  fought  desperately  against 
fearful  odds,  withdrew.  On  May  18th, 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  and 
Orleans  had  rest  as  of  old. 

The  victorious  army,  urged  on  by 
Joan,  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  this 
signal  success.  They  followed  the 
English  to  their  retreat  at  Targeau, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Patay,  fought 
June  18th,  defeated  them  with  great 
loss.  The  ablest  warrior  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  the  noble  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  taken  prisoner.  A 
month  later  Charles  entered  Rheims 
in  triumph,  and  was  crowned  King  of 
France.  The  English,  however,  were 
far  from  conquered,  and  the  north  of 
France  yet  remained  in  their  hands. 
;  The  league  between  Bedford  and  Bur- 
gundy was  renewed  ;  fresh  troops  also 
j  arrived  from  England.  It  was,  there- 
I  fore,  necessary  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  attacking  them.  The  army 
accordingly  moved  on  in  the  direction 
of  Paris,  while  Bedford,  leaving  but  a 
small  garrison  there,  retreated  to 
Rouen.  No  more  remarkable  suc- 
cesses attended  Joan  of  Arc,  and  lit- 
tle of  importance  occurred  until  she 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgun- 
dians  before  the  walls  of  Coinpiegne, 
May  23rd,  U30.  The  French  made 
no  attempt  to  release  the  noble  girl 
who  had  done  so  much  for  her  country, 
and  she  remained  in  the  custody  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  till  October,  when 
he  sold  her  to  the  English.   When  the 
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ecclesiastical  authority  claimed  her  as 
guilty  of  heresy  and  sorcery,  she  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  an  unscrupulous  priest,  and  de- 
voted to  the  English  interest.  She 
was  taken  to  Rouen  and  immured  for 
several  months  in  pi'ison,  where  she 
was  treated  with  great  severity.  Her 
trial  was  a  mere  mockery.  The  grossest 
indignities  and  insults  were  heaped 
upon  her.  She  was  depi-ived  of  all 
religious  aid.  At  last,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  she  was  condemned  to 
die  for  witchcraft.  The  charge  was 
no  doubt  one  that  the  great  mass  of 
people,  perhaps  in  France,  certainly 
in  England,  believed  to  be  true.  She 
was  compelled  to  recant  her  alleged 
sins,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  30th 
she  was  led  to  her  death.  Going  along 
the  streets  the  girlish  lips  could  not 
repress  the  cry,  '  Rouen  !  Rouen ! 
must  thou  be  my  last  abode !  '  A  stake 
was  erected  in  the  market-place,  and 
there,  to  the  lasting  shame  of  either 
England  or  France,  one  scarcely  knows 
which  to  blame,  perhaps  both,  the  un- 
fortunate, but  patriotic,  pure  and 
brave  maiden  of  nineteen  summers 
was  burnt.  H  er  last  word  was  '  Jesus ! ' 
It  was  a  barbarous  and  unjustifiable 
death.  A  statue  now  marks  the  spot 
on  which  she  suffered,  a  poor  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  noblest  heroines 
the  world  has  ever  known.  There  is, 
however,  an  opinion  rife  among  French 
antiquaiians,  and  supported  by  some 
<locumentary  evidence,  that  the  whole 
story  of  her  death  is  legendary.  It  issaid 
that  she  lived  until  after  the  death  of 
Bedford,  in  1435, and  was  then  liberat- 
ed and  af terwardshappily married.  The 
opinion  and  evidence  may  be  true,  but 
probably  relates  to  some  impostor  who 
successfully  personated  Joan.  We  may 
not  here  attempt  any  further  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

It  was  soon  apparent  even  to  Bed- 
ford that  the  power  of  England  in 
France  was  hopelessly  gone.  Henry 
was  crowned  King  of  France  in  Paris, 
December  17th,  1431,  by  Bishop,  now 
Cardinal,  Beaufort,  but  he  was  forced 


to  withdraw  to  Rouen  and  hold  his 
Court  there.  Little  by  little  the  ties 
between  Bedford  and  Burgundv  were- 
weakened.  Little  by  little  all  that 
Henry  the  Fifth  had  gained  was  lost. 
By  1435,  when  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
died,  nothing  remained  south  of  Paris, 
hardly  anything  indeed  beyond  Nor- 
mandy; and  Burgundy  had  gone  over 
to  Charles  the  Seventh.  Paris  was 
lost  in  1436;  even  Harfleur,  the  first 
of  Henry's  conquests,  was  freed  fron> 
the  foreign  yoke  by  one  hundred  and 
four  of  the  inhabitants  opening  the- 
gates  of  the  town  to  a  band  of  insur- 
gents from  the  district  of  Caux,  and 
though  between  1445  and  1449  the 
English  were  again  in  possession,  the 
memory  of  the  deed  was  long  per- 
petuated by  one  hundred  and  four 
strokes  on  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's. 
In  the  meantime  affairs  in  England 
were  in  a  most  unfortunate  state.  In 
1431,  the  Lollards,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jack  Sharp,  made  a  bold  at- 
tempt at  rebellion,  l)ut  it  was  speedily 
suppressed.  The  war  in  France,  the 
repayment  of  heavy  loans  advanced 
to  the  State  by  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
the  rapacity  of  Gloucester,  exhausted 
every  source  of  national  revenue.  A 
long  and  open  quarrel  between  Glou- 
cester and  Beaufort,  and  another  be- 
tween Gloucester  and  Bedford,  had 
only  served  to  make  matters  worse.  It 
was  only  at  the  request  of  the  king,  a 
lad  of  eleven,  that  the  breach  between 
Gloucester  and  Bedford  was  healed  ; 
with  Beaufort  no  lasting  settlement 
was  ever  made.  On  Bedford's  death, 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  made 
Regent  of  France,  but  was  recalled  at 
the  end  of  his  first  year.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  sent  back  again. 
In  1439,  the  queen-mother  died,  leav- 
ing Henry  without  a  single  true- 
hearted  friend  in  the  world.  The 
king  had  developed  into  a  pious 
youth,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  an  encourager  of  learning, 
mild,  patient,  merciful  and  inoffen- 
sive in  all  his  dealings,  but  utterly  un- 
fit to  govern   a   people   such  as  the- 
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English  of  his  generation,  and  to  set  to 
rights  the  wrongs  of  a  hundred  yeai'S. 
His  poor  health  audfastidious  conscien- 
tiousness would  alone  have  hindered 
him  from  being  a  successful  ruler  ;  his 
attempts  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  liable  to  personal  chastisement  at 
the  will  of  the  council,  to  grapple 
with  questions  of  state  that  had  tried 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  dis- 
played great  precocity,  but  left  him, 
as  such  premature  forcing  would  al- 
most necessarily  do,  with  little  or  no 
powers  of  mind  at  all.  The  monk's 
tonsure  would  have  better  become  him 
than  the  royal  crown.  Of  all  the 
Kings  of  England  he  was  the  most 
unfortunate  and  unhappy,  and  yet, 
when  dead,  the  people  of  Yorkshire 
and  Durham  worshipped  before  his 
statue  and  sung  hymns  in  his  honour. 
In  1442,  he  came  of  age,  but  the  Bis- 
hop of  Winchester  remained  virtual 
ruler.  John  Beaufort  was  made  Duke 
of  Somerset  in  1443,  but  died  the 
next  year,  leaving  as  his  heiress  the 
little  Lady  Margaret,  who  afterwards 
married  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Kich- 
mond,  and  became  mother  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
remained  on  the  council,  but  was  sus- 
pected of  treasonable  thoughts  ;  his 
wife,  Eleanor  Cobham,  having  burnt 
a  wax  image  of  the  king,  a  sign  that 
she  was  endeavouring  to  compass  his 
death  by  necromantic  art,  had  been 
tried,  in  1441,  for  witchcraft,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life.  A 
new  minister,  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke 
of  SufFulk,  and  grandson  of  Richard 
the  Second's  Chancellor,  now  comes 
into  prominence.  He  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  his  royal  master  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Rene  of  Anjou, 
titular  King  of  Naples,  which  was 
solemnized  April  22nd,  1445,  when 
that  princess  was  sixteen  yeai-s  old. 
In  this  and  the  following  years  the 
plague  devastated  the  country,  and  in 
1447  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  ar- 
rested and  died  in  prison.  The  mys- 
tery of  his  death  will  probably  never 
be  cleared  up,  but  the  guilt  of  it  is 


laid  upon  his  great  rival,  Suffolk.  Six 
weeks  later  Cardinal  Beaufort  passed 
away,  not  as  Shakespeare  describes, 
but  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  and 
businesslike  manner.  When  dying, 
he  had  the  burial  service  and  mass  of 
requiem  performed  in  his  presence ; 
he  had  his  will  read  before  his  house- 
hold, and  then  bidding  farewell  to  all, 
he  died.  Suffolk  became  chief  minis- 
ter, and  held  his  office,  through  many 
vicissitudes,  till  1450,  when  all  Fi-ance 
being  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Calais 
and  some  parts  of  Guienne,  he  was  im- 
peached, tried,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  Having  written  a  most 
beautiful  and  affecting  letter  to  his 
infant  son,  in  which  he  urged  him  to 
obedience  to  God,  loyalty  to  the  king, 
reverence  to  his  mother,  and  to  avoid 
evil  companions,  he  set  sail  for  France. 
On  the  way,  two  days  after,  his  vessel 
was  intercepted  by  some  ship  waiting 
for  that  purpose.  His  sailors  gave  him 
up,  and  one  of  the  men  took  an  old 
rusty  sword  and,  with  half  a  dozen 
strokes,  smote  off  his  head.  Then  they 
laid  his  body  on  the  sands  of  Dover 
and  set  his  head  on  a  pole  beside  it. 
This  lawless  act  robbed  the  king  of 
another  great  and  faithful  counsellor. 
Again  rebellion  broke  out,  and,  as 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  so  now, 
Kent,  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  the  day,  was  the  centre  of  the 
movement.  It  found  the  king  and  his 
chancellor,  Cardinal  Kemp,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  entirely  helpless.  It 
found  all  England  angry  at  the  loss  of 
France,  and  in  despair  at  the  long  con- 
tinued distress.  A  manifesto  was  set 
forth  describing  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents.  It  stated  that  they  pur- 
posed to  obtain  possession  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  to  remove  from  them 
all  evil  counsellors.  Villainage  since 
the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  had  died 
out,  but  the  old  gloom  remained. 
Twenty  thousand  men  from  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey  gathered  round 
Jack  Cade,  an  Irishman,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  John  Mortimer  and  called 
himself  the   cousin   of    the    Duke    of 
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York.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1450,  he 
encamped  at  Blackheath,  but  retreated 
on  the  approach  of  the  king  with  a 
force  equal  to  his  own.  On  the  18th, 
a  part  of  the  king's  army  met  the  re- 
bels at  Sevenoaks,  but  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  them,  and  Sir  Humfrey  Staf- 
ford and  his  brother  William  were 
slain.  Mutiny  broke  out  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  royal  force,  and 
the  unhappy  king  retired  to  Kenil- 
worth,  having  no  faith  in  the  promises 
of  the  Londoners  to  stand  byhim.  On 
the  3rd  of  July  Cade  entered  London, 
took  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  the  treasurer, 
and  beheaded  him  ;  but  on  the  5th  the 
citizens  closed  London  bridge  against 
him,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
defeated  him.  A  conference  between 
Cardinal  Kemp  and  Bishop  Wayn- 
fleete,  of  Winchester,  and  Cade  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  alleged  wrongs  were 
promised  to  be  redressed,  and  pardons 
were  offered  to  the  rebels  and  accepted. 
Most  of  them  dispersed  and  went  to 
their  homes.  Cade,  however,  proceed- 
ed to  plunder  and  ravage,  and  a  re- 
ward was  set  upon  his  head.  Soon  af- 
ter he  was  discovered  by  Iden,  a  newly 
appointed  sheriff  of  Kent,  in  a  garden 
at  Heathfield,  and  by  him  was  made 
prisoner,  but  in  the  scuffle  Cade  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  died  on 
the  way  to  London.  His  body  was 
cut  up  and  sent  to  be  impaled  at  four 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Other 
rebels  were  similarly  dealt  with,  and 
parts  of  their  remains  placed  on  exhi- 
bition for  the  intimidation  of  the  dis- 
affected in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  realm.  Their  heads  were  set  up 
on  London-bridge ;  in  this  one  year 
twenty-three  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  populace  and  to  the  winds 
and  storms  of  heaven. 

Another  insurrection  in  August  un- 
der one  William  Parmintei*,  and  a 
third  in  September  under  one  John 
Smyth,  took  place  in  the  same  county, 
but  were  soon  put  down.  In  Wilt- 
shire, also,  a  more  serious  revolt  took 
place,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy  being 
murdered  in  his  alb  and  stole  imme- 


diately after  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
Another  rising  the  same  year,  in  that 
county,  numbered  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand men.  Neither  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing much.  The  whole  coun- 
try, howevei",  saw  the  incapacity  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  They  also 
saw  that  there  was  but  one  man  in  the 
country  competent  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  and  that  man  was  Bichai'd, 
Duke  of  York,  the  hereditary,  though 
not  the  legal,  heir  to  the  throne.  He 
was  experienced  in  statecraft,  and  had, 
as  regent  of  France  and  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  displayed  great  wisdom.  He 
had  not  been  treated  fairly  by  Henry, 
though  there  had  been  no  open  breach 
between  them.  But  now  he  took  the 
position  of  reformer  of  the  public 
wrongs,  and  eventually  assembled  an 
army  around  him .  He  brought  charges 
against  several  of  the  men  near  Henry, 
but  was  himself  declared  loyal  by  the 
king,  though  his  ulterior  designs  seem 
to  have  been  suspected.  The  Earl  of 
Somerset  was  imprisoned,  and  soon 
after  Cardinal  Kemp,  a  man  of  great 
experience  and  fidelity  and  respected 
by  all,  who  would  have  been  the  duke's 
next  victim,  died  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-four. In  1453  the  king  was  ill,  and 
York  was  appointed  i-egent  the  spring 
following,  and  to  hold  that  office  dur- 
ing the  king's  indisposition  or  the  min- 
ority of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Every- 
thing thus  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yorkist  faction.  Bichard  appointed 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, chancellor,  and  Bourchier  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Ca,nterbury.  Somer- 
set was  kept  in  prison.  Calais  was 
now  all  that  the  English  owned  on 
the  continent  of  Eui'ope.  The  nation's 
greatest  general,  the  brave  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Chatillon,  July  20th,  1453.  He  was 
brought  home  and  buried  in  the  pai"- 
ish  church  of  Whitchurch  in  Shrop- 
shire. A  few  years  ago,  his  tomb  was 
opened,  and,  strange  satire  on  all 
earthly  greatness  !  his  head  in  which 
great  thoughts  had  been  born  and 
military  expeditions  planned,  had  be- 
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come  a  cradle  for  mice,  and  the  gash 
which  terminated  his  career  their 
means  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  king  recovered  his  senses  by 
Chiustmas,  1454,  and  then  he  dismissed 
the  protector  and  reinstated  his  old 
ministers.  Open  feud  followed.  Every- 
where men  began  to  take  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  contest  began  to  in- 
volve more  than  was  ajiparent  on  the 
surface.  The  Duke  of  York  began  to 
speak  of  his  right  to  the  throne  as  the 
descendant,  thx-ough  his  mother,  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  At  last 
the  two  parties  met  at  St.  Alban's  on 
May  22nd,  1455.  Negotiations  were 
useless,  and  a  battle  followed.  It 
lasted  but  half-an-hour,  and  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  mere  skirmish  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Stafford 
and  the  Lord  Clifibrd,  all  on  the  king's 
side,  were  killed,  and  the  king  himself 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Hence- 
forth the  fate  of  England  was  sealed. 
The  white  rose  had  triumphed  over 
the  red.  Again  York  knelt  before 
the  king  and  professed  his  loyalty,  and 
again,  on  the  return  of  the  king's  mal- 
ady, was  appointed  protector.  Again, 
too,  on  the  recovery  of  the  king,  in  the 
spring  of  1456,  the  duke  was  removed 
from  office  and  for  two  years  the  parties 
did  little  more  than  watch  each  other. 
Queen  Margaret  now  comes  into  the 
foreground  and  plays  her  part  all 
through  the  struggle  with  dignity, 
determination,  and  wisdom.  But  her 
attempt  in  1458  to  arrest  Nevilles  led 
to  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
Earl  of  Salisbury  met  Lord  Audley  at 
Bloreheath  in  Staffordshire,  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1459,  and  in  the  battle  the 
Lancastrians  wei-e  defeated,  and  their 
leader.  Lord  Audley,  and  many  Che- 
shire gentlemen  slain.   Salisbury  then 


joined  the  Duke  of  York,  at  Ludlow 
in  Herefordshire,  but  on  the  king's 
approach  with  a  stronger  army,  part 
of  the  Yorkists  deserted,  the  others 
were  disbanded,  and  the  Duke  and  his 
companions  fled.  Fifteen  months  later 
the  Duke  of  York  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield  Green,  and  on  June  29th, 
1461,  his  son  was  crowned  king  in 
Westminster  with  the  title  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  The  unfortunate  Henry 
remained  in  piison  for  ten  years,  when 
he  was  ruthlessly  murdered,  it  is  sup- 
posed, though  by  no  means  certain, 
by  Richai'd,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
new  king's  brother.  In  the  course  of 
those  ten  years  the  conflict  between 
the  two  factions  went  on,  and  led  to 
many  battles,  the  last  being  that  of 
Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  May 
4th,  1471.  Here  the  Lancastrians 
were  defeated,  and  a  scene  of  terrible 
butchery  followed.  The  poor  fugi- 
tives made  for  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Abbey,  but  the  pursuers  followed 
them  even  to  the  church  doors,  slaugh- 
tering hundreds  by  the  way.  Then 
the  Abbot  came  forth  from  the  altar, 
where  he  had  been  celebrating  Mass, 
and  with  the  consecrated  Sacrament 
in  his  hand,  and  standing  like  Aaron 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  he 
forbade  the  king  to  shed  more  blood 
within  the  sacred  precincts.  Fifteen 
years  later  Henry  the  Seventh,  the 
grandson  of  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, half-brother  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  the  Fourth,  united 
the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  but 
then  the  fair  fields  of  England  had 
been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
thousand  of  her  sons,  and  many  of  the 
noblest  of  the  ancient  families  had 
perished. 
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"^T'E  sing  of  love  in  your  Northern  land, 

-L       Your  land  of  ice  and  snow, 
Where  the  waves  are  frozen  upon  the  strand, 

And  fierce  winds  wildly  blow  : 
The  love  that  burns  in  a  Southern  heart, 

Ah,  ihis — ye  cannot  know  ! 

Your  hearts  are  tuned  to  your  frozen  clime  ; 

Ye  call  love  by  its  name  ; 
Ye  sing  its  praise  in  a  pleasant  rhyme  ; 

Your  words  are  cold  and  tame  ! 
Our  Southern  tongue  is  a  tongue  of  fire, 

Our  love  a  living  flame. 

Our  breezes,  borne  on  the  scented  air, 

Are  soft  as  maiden's  sigh  ; 
Our  sunlit  heavens  are  ever  fair; 

Our  roses  never  die  ; 
The  waves  sing  over  the  golden  shore 

A  whispered  lullaby. 

Your  hearts  are  chilled  by  your  bitter  wind 
And  storms  of  sleet  and  snow  ; 

But  our  perfumed  bi'eezes  leave  behind 
A  warm  and  fervid  glow, 

That  fans  to  life  in  the  beating  heart 
The  spark  that  waits  below. 

Ah  !  go  your  way  !  ye  have  dreamt  of  love  ; 

The  dream  no  doubt  was  sweet ; 
'Twas  a  shadow  cast  from  the  realms  above, 

Where  the  passion  is  complete; 
But  the  perfect  thing  ye  shall  never  know 

Till  your  heart  has  ceased  to  beat. 

Then  shall  ye  fathom  the  depth  and  strength 

Of  love  that  grows  to  pain. 
That  knows  no  barrier,  bound,  or  length  ; 

Seeks  but  one  earthly  gain  ; 
And  the  hopeless  woe  of  the  Southern  heart 

That  has  spent  such  love  in  vain. 
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BY    NICHOLAS    FLOOD    DAVIX. 


THE  following  desultory  remarks 
have  come  into  existence  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  first  week 
of  October,  the  writer  was  spending 
the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Most  of  those  present  were  politicians  : 
■Grits  and  Conservatives.  Garfield's 
death  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  the  writer  was  silent.  His 
host  rallied  him  on  his  silence,  where- 
upon he  gave  his  opinion  on  what 
might  be  called  the  Garfield  situation. 
It  was  suggested  he  should  write  down 
and  publish  his  views,  but  he  pleaded 
want  of  time.  The  reply  was  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  All  Saints'  Day 
were  near  at  hand,  on  neither  of  which 
■days  he  might  be  sure  would  any  per- 
sons who  were  working  for  him  turn 
up.  He  rejoined  that  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  not  go  to  church  on 
these  days  as  well  as  other  people  ; 
whereupon  a  distinguished  statesman 
who  was  present  said  he  would  like 
to  see  in  print  the  doctrines  of  party 
allegiance  as  stated.  On  this  point 
conversation  went  forward,  and  I  then 
became  convinced  that  perhaps  some 
good  might  be  done  by  publishing  the 
few  thoughts  which  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  career  and  death  of  President 
Garfield  —  especially  it  seemed  that 
some  need  existed  of  placing  before  the 
public  mind  such  a  view  of  political 
action,  in  connection  with  a  party,  as  is 
alone  consistent  with  preserving  moral 
principle  from  crumbling  to  ruins. 
Garfield's  life,  too,  was  such  that  all 
men  would  be  the  better  for  dwelling 
on  it.  So  far  as  memory  serves  me, 
the  following  preserves  as  nearly  as 
possible    the   sequence    with  which  I 


spoke  on  the  evening  in  question.  The 
interruptions  which  helped  me  along 
are  omitted,  and  unfortunately  the 
clever  things  said  by  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest and  youngest  of  our  rising  states- 
men, no  longer  light  up  the  discussion 
of  an  event,  whose  influence  on  the 
government  of  half  this  continent  will, 
centuries  hence,  furnish  a  subject  for 
disquisition. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  all  has  been 
said  that  grief  and  sympathy  could 
desire  ;  but  much  that  should  be  said 
could  find  no  place  in  condolences  and 
threnodies.  The  printing  press  and  the 
telegraph  have  given  to  the  doctrine 
of  human  brotherhood  a  deeper  signi- 
ficance, as  well  as  the  means  of  prac- 
tical expression.  A  Greek  historian 
put  in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian 
statesman  the  fine  hyperbole  :  that  of 
dead  men,  who,  living  were  great,  the 
whole  earth  is  the  mausoleum.  To-day, 
what  was  a  flight  of  rhetoric  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  the  newsboy 
makes  almost  a  literal  fact.  A  few 
years  ago  Charles  Kingsley,  when  lec- 
turing in  Toronto,  advised  the  young 
men  of  Canada  to  aspire  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  It  would  seem  that  an 
ambition  for  funerael  pomp  may  be 
realized  without  sending  the  hearse 
across  ti  e  A  tlantic  ;  and  for  the  fond 
hope  of  being  remembered  by  our  race, 
not  pyramid,  nor  temple,  nor  column, 
nor  the  breathing  marble,  but  the 
heart  and  memory  of  humanity  are 
the  enduring  shrines  of  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  and  these  are  monuments 
which  are  circumscribed   to  no   spot, 
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belong  to  no  one  lieroisphere,  nor  do 
their  doors  open  or  close  at  the  bid- 
ding of  interest  or  power.  It  is  true, 
a  man  may  write  his  name  indelibly 
on  this  earth  in  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
lows, but  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
men  will  neither  honour  nor  covet  the 
renown  of  a  destroyer.  High  gifts, 
even  when  they  do  not  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  the  immortals,  if  conscienti- 
ously used,  may  henceforth  look  for 
recognition  in  the  esteem  of  good  men 
wherever  civilization  reaches,  and  this 
is  the  only  element  in  an  apotheosis  a 
really  great  man  would  value.  The 
spectacle,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  of 
nations — not  merely  rulers,  but  the 
peoples  of  the  earth — crowding  as 
mourners  round  Mr.  Gartield's  coffin, 
without  escutcheon  or  crest,  was  well 
calculated  to  move  and  fill  the  imagi- 
nation. It  has  been  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted  by  writers,  who  In  grief 
or  joy  must  beat  what  Lord  Salisbury 
calls  the  '  Tom-tom  of  Free  Trade.'  So 
far  as  it  had  any  bearing  on  the  future 
of  intei'national  politics,  not  increased 
friendliness  between  any  two  nations, 
except  as  an  incidental  result,  was  por- 
tended, but  the  advent  of  a  democratic 
consciousness  in  which  social  ideas 
will  count  for  as  much  as  political,  and 
which,  finding  nothing  to  feed  its  en- 
thusiasm in  the  past,  will  inevitably 
turn  to  the  futux'e  and  unknown. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  such  a  wave  of 
emotion,  and  the  reaction  has  already 
set  in.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cos- 
mopolitan consensus  of  sorrow  yields 
to  analysis  only  a  commonplace  scien- 
tific fact :  the  annihilation  of  space  by 
the  telegraph,  which  placed  the  resi- 
dents of  London  or  Melbourne  in  the 
same  position,  as  to  knowledge  of  the 
President's  suflferings,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Washington.  Had  he  been  the 
humblest  labourer,  or  a  soldier  who  had 
done  nothing,  but  for  forcing  an  ac- 
count of  whose  sufferings  on  public 
attention  an  excuse  could  have  been 
found,  there  would,  when  death  ar- 
rived, have  been  world-wide  sorrow. 


But  in  nature  and  depth,  it  would  have 
been  very  different  from  that  we  are 
discussing.  That  Garfield  had  a  mis- 
sion ;  that  he  had  been  a  poor  strug- 
gling lad  ;  that  he  had  gained  the  posi- 
tion of  a  great  potentate  ;  that  he  had 
no  title  ;  that  no  circumvallation  of 
courtiers  interposed  between  the  sick 
room  and  the  public ;  all  this,  vaguely 
in  some  instances,  more  defined  in* 
others,  was  present  to  the  mind,  and, 
while  mighty  interests  seemed  to  hang 
upon  his  fate,  brought  him  near  the 
very  poorest.  From  daily  reading  of 
his  sufferings,  pathetic  associations, 
clustered  every  morning  more  thickly 
and  closely  around  his  name,  and  the 
fountains  of  feeling  flowed  as  by  habit 
of  sympathy  at  its  sound.  '  We  felt,' 
said  a  poor  gardener,  '  almost  as  if  he- 
had  been  one  of  ourselves.' 

On  such  a  theme  as  the  present,  per- 
haps one  ought  to  be  above  a  sneer  at 
human  generosity,  the  eager  desire — 
the  pen  hesitates  to  write  the  noble 
desire — to  do  full  justice  to  the  claims 
of  one  who  can  no  longer  compete 
with  us.  When  a  man  achieves  su- 
preme power,  he  is  in  a  sense  as  much 
removed  from  conditions  which  excite 
envy  as  if  he  were  dead.  Fear,  hope^ 
hatred,  love,  admiration,  loyalty,  such 
are  the  sentiments  men  entertain  to 
their  rulers  or  leaders  ;  and  when  one 
who  has  attained  to  this  height  is  struck 
down,  pity  and  imagination  are  unres- 
trained. The  mind  fills  up  a  broken 
career  with  great  deeds,  and  finds  a 
pleasure  in  doing  this,  because  they 
are  no  longer  within  anybody's  reach. 
So  different  are  the  feelings  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  deeds  of  the  living 
and  the  dreams  of  what  the  dead  would 
have  done.  Had  the  young  Marcellus 
lived,  Yirgil  might  have  lampooned 
him. 

When  we  pass  away  from  the  per- 
sonal to  the  national  aspect  of  the  tra- 
gedy, we  think  that  the  achievements 
which  would  have'done  Garfield  honour 
would  have  conferred  blessings  on  a 
country  in  which,  as  in  our  own,  the 
hopes  of  the  world  are  largely  bound  up. 
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Since  the  -H-ar,  most  people  would  give  a 
policy  on  its  life.  Even  those  who  look 
on  it  with  far  other  regards  than  are 
cherished  by  the  unprivileged  children 
of  poverty,  feel  that  it  is  best  for  the 
world  that  its  government  should  be 
honest  and  enlightened.  The  Queen, 
in  sending  a  floral  wreath  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
field, did  an  act  the  beauty  of  which 
no  vulgar  analysis  can  mar.  We  may 
be  sure  she  was  only  thinking  of  doing 
something  graceful,  womanly,  kind, 
and  that  there  were  no  mercenary  cal- 
culations in  the  motives  wliich  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  mind,  when 
the  woman  bent  over  a  sister,  pros- 
trated by  a  grief  she  could  well  under- 
stand, and  the  ruler  expressed  an  Em- 
pire's sympathy.  In  an  article  entitled 
'  England  and  America  over  the  Pre- 
sident's grave,'  the  editor  of  the  Con- 
temporarij  Review  I'eminds  one  of  a 
gossip  at  a  wake,  shedding  copious 
tears,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
bereaved,  with  whom  she  has  not  been 
on  good  terms,  will  henceforth  buy 
their  groceries  at  her  shop.  This  apos- 
tle of  humanity  demands  special  room 
in  the  funeral  procession  for  England, 
as  represented  by  the  Queen,  in  order 
to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  open  grave  of  their 
ruler,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow 
— to  do  what  ? — the  reader  will  not 
believe  me — to  open  their  ports  to  the 
English  manufacturer.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  '  the  logic  of  emotion,' 
and  the  barriers  which  have  withstood 
the  assaults  of  great  economists  are  to 
fall  before  the  tear-vial  and  red  eyes  of 
the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Renew  ! 
The  '  prejudices'  of  the  commercially 
unregenerate  people  of  the  United 
States  '  have  shown  themselves  steel 
proof  against  the  exactest  reasoning. ' 
That  this  hai-dness  of  conviction  is  due 
to  the  heart  rather  than  the  head  is 
evident  because  'it  has  been  proved  to 
us  in  quite  a  variety  of  ways  long 
since  that  Yankee  wits  are  not  really 
suffering  any  dulness.'  He  despairs  of 
syllogisms,  however  neatly  construct- 
ed ;  '  but  for  ourselves,'  he  says,  '  we 


are  not  wholly  without  faith  that  they 
may  in  the  end  fall  in  quite  another 
manner.'  And  this  is  the  way  they  are 
to  fall  : 

'  But  the  key-note  meant  to  be  sounded 
in  this  paper  utterly  forbids  the  making  of 
any  ad  miserkordiam  appeal.  The  only  way 
in  which  we  could  here  reason  from  merely 
English  grounds  would  be  to  try  and  con- 
vict the  States  of  shabhiiiess—ii  such  a 
word  may  be  allowed — in  respect  of  our 
grievances.  Nor  do  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  that  ij  onli/ our  transatlayitic 
bretln-en  icere  in  the  rif/ht  emotional  mood 
for  listeninij.  We  claim  for  our  own  coun- 
try that  she,  a  small  island  in  the  corners 
of  the  seas,  has  really  adopted  the  cosmo- 
politan ideal  of  universal  intercoui-se  and 
free  exchange,  the  propagation  of  which 
fitly  should  devolve,  as  a  first  duty,  upon 
the  gigantic  mistress  of  the  New- World. 
.  .  .  Is  it  quite  loortliy  of  biij  America 
to  show  this  fear  of  little  EmjhuuVs  industrial 
competition,  meantime  sending  us  not  only 
u'heat  bi/  millions  of  bushels,  pork  by  the 
ship-load,  and  other  things  in  corresponding 
quantities,  down  even  to  machine-made  horse- 
shoe nails,  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  tons  ;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  as  a  charm  on  her  own  part 
against  her  fright  becoming  a  panic.  This 
shall  be  considered  "  cuteness"  if  our  big 
and  timorous  cousins  so  wish,  and  ice  foill  be 
sympathetic  with  them  over  it,  for  are  ive  not 
in  the  present  article  avmoedly  relying  on  the 
logic  of  emotion  ?  ' 

It  is  hard  to  express  oneself  in 
terms  sufliciently  restrained  of  such 
writing  as  this.  Scorn  and  mirth  are 
alike  stirred.  The  humour  of  that  al- 
lusion to  the  horse-shoe  nails  is  of  the 
finest  sort,  and  even  the  seriousness  is 
irresistibly  comic  when  one  remem- 
bers who  those  are  whose  commercial 
affairs  are  to  be  revolutionized  by  a 
little  maudlin  gush.  But  the  matter 
is  too  grave  for  laughter,  for  the 
Contemporary  Revieir,  to  which  the 
editor  seldom  contributes,  has  a  posi- 
tion in  English  periodical  literature  ; 
and,  therefore,  one  cannot  pass  by 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves  a  sicken- 
ii]g  preachment  insulting  to  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  a  dese- 
cration of  the  noble  grief  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  We  are  sorry,  cries 
this  politico-economic  Werther,  sorry 
for  your  great  loss.  Observe  our 
emotion,  but  pray  observe    how  much 
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pork  you  send  us,  and  that  you  are 
shabby  enough  to  put  duties  on  goods 
you  import  from  England.  No  logic 
would  convince  you  you  are  wrong. 
Your  intellect  is  bi-ight  enough.  Yet 
you  will  persist  in  believing  that  if 
we  send  you  what  manufactures  you 
want  you  will  not  I'equire  to  manu- 
facture for  youi'self.  You  are  a  big 
nation  and  England  is  a  little  one.  It 
is  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Eng- 
land is  a  mighty  Empire.  I,  and  such 
as  I,  have  found  out  her  pettiness. 
Don't  you  see  how  shabby  you  are  in 
your  dealings  with  such  a  little  coun- 
try ]  Behold  those  tears  for  your  dead 
President,  and  remember  you  send  us 
pork  by  the  ship-load  ! 

Is  there  no  man  in  England  who 
has  inherited  Chatham's  faith  in  her 
•destiny  to  rebuke  writers  of  this  class? 
Her  great  poet  said  she  was  never  to 
lie  at  the  foot  of  a  proud  conqueror. 
These  grovellers  would  make  her  bury 
her  forehead  in  the  dust  before  a  few 
million  customers.  They  may  spare 
their  tears.  If  they  think  to  impress 
shrewd  Yankees  with  '  the  logic  of 
amotion  '  they  will  find  they  have  to 
deal  with  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
whimpering  anywhere,  but  above  all 
in  matters  of  business  ;  who,  however, 
we  may  be  sure,have  no  objection  to  see 
degenerate  Englishmen  crouching  at 
their  feet,  but  it  won't  move  them,  as 
they  say,  '  worth  a  cent.'  There  is  no 
attitude  in  the  world  so  sure  to  get 
more  kicks  than  half-pence  from  the 
Ministers  at  Washington.  The  editor 
of  the  Contemporary  lieview  is  well 
known  not  to  be  a  very  hard-headed 
person,  and,  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  magazine,  he  would  not  be 
worth  noticing  were  it  not  that  simi- 
lar llriah-Heapisms  have  appeared  in 
the  London  papers,  weekly  and  daily. 
It  is  almost  pathetic  in  its  imbecility 
—  the  desire  to  *  produce  a  favour- 
able impression  '  on  all  parts  of  the 
Republic,  as  though  this  favourable 
impression  would  have  some  practical 
result,  or  the  English  Empire  was  at 
the  mercy  of,  or  had  cause  to  fear,  any 


nation  however  powerful.  The  salute 
of  the  English  flag  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur  is  said  to  have  touched 
the  English  nation  very  deeply  ;  but 
the  way  it  was  received  in  certain  quar- 
ters proves  that  among  the  fifty  mil- 
lions there  are  AngJo-phobists,  besides 
Fenians,  and  that  underbred  rudeness 
will  find  rails  to  carry  it  far  in  com- 
mercial jealou.sy  and  ambition.  It 
was  not  by  the  logic  of  emotion  that 
England  became  great.  Neither  a 
nation  nor  an  individual  can  hold  a 
position  of  eminence  except  hj  right 
of  superior  strength.  Hanging  on  Vy 
the  skin  of  the  teeth  is  an  easy  pi-o- 
cess  compared  with  hanging  on  by  hu- 
man charity  or  suiFerance,  but  staying 
oneself  on  the  '  favourable  impressions' 
of  a  commercial  rival,  and  that  rival 
'  Brother  Jonathan,'  is  a  triumph  of 
self-mockery  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  since  the  soldier  who  sat  on 
the  point  of  his  bayonet  because  he 
said,  he  liked  a  soft  thing.  Mr. 
Froude,  going  outside  his  own  country 
to  plead  her  cause  at  the  bar  of  the 
public  opinion  of  another  nation,  and 
driven  fi'om  his  '  mission '  by  the 
Ii'ish  servant-maids  of  Boston,  was 
sufficiently  undignified.  But  he  is  out- 
done by  this  trafficker  in  tears,  this 
international  bagman  who  welcomes 
humiliation  provided  he  can  take  an 
oi'der.  Not  one  word  from  these  gen- 
tlemen about  Canada,  except  to  mis- 
represent and  contemn  her.  While 
the  States  contained  but  a  fesv  millions 
no  such  language  was  held  ;  and  men 
of  the  same  class,  who  deigned  to 
speculate  on  her  future,  cast  her  horo- 
scope with  a  sneer.  But  to-morrow, 
as  time  goes  with  a  nation,  Canada 
will  be  fifty  millions.  If  what  such 
men  as  Mr.  William  Clarke  desired, 
namely  annexation,  took  place,  what 
would  the  trade  of  England  with  this 
Continent  be  worth  ]  English  ex- 
ports hither  would  at  once  fall  to  the 
extent  of  all  those  articles  which 
Canada  imports  from  England,  and 
the  like  of  which  are  manufactured  in 
the   United  States,   whose   merchant 
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marine  would  be  reinforced  by  that 
which  is  now  the  fourth  in  the  world, 
and  whose  population  would  be  swell- 
ed by  live  millions  who  would  then 
have  every  reason  to  hate  a  countiy 
wliich  had  been  at  once  feeble  and 
false.  These  men,  I  know,  do  not 
speak  for  England.  There  is  no  sign 
of  her  decay.  But  her  people  and 
leaders  cannot  too  narrowly  watch 
the  influences  which  make  and  modify 
national  character.  Her  burden  of 
Empire,  easy  for  self-denial,  for  such 
men  as  raised  the  name  of  England 
above  that  of  Rome  is 

'  heavy  to  carry 
For  hands  overflowing  with  gold,' 

Naturally  the  grief  within  the  Re- 
public was  greater  than  among  other 
nations,  however  sympathetic.  An 
English  friend,  himself  the  scion  of  a 
noble  house,  who  has  travelled  much  in 
the  United  States,  tells  me  that  on  first 
making  the  acquaintance  of  its  people 
he  thought  there  were  only  two  things 
for  which  they  had  any  reverence — a 
dollar  and  a  lord  ;  but  that  after  more 
intimacy  he  saw  they  also  reverenced 
their  President.  He  adds  that,  to-day, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  this  dual 
paradox  :  in  Europe,  kings  without 
loyalty  ;  on  this  continent,  loyalty 
without  kings.  The  moment  a  man  is 
elected  President  he  receives,  though 
the  head  of  a  party,  a  genuine  homage 
even  from  those  in  the  i-anks  of  his 
enemies.  Peculiar  circumstances  in- 
spired towards  Garfield  feelings  of  a 
deeper  and  more  special  character  than 
those  with  which  a  President  is  ordina- 
rily regarded.  The  people  of  all  grades 
felt  that  great  dangers  threatened  the 
State,  and  that  they  had  found  the 
man  to  weather  the  ship  through  the 
storm.  Kings  and  aristocracies  have 
been  properly  branded  for  making  men 
admirals  and  generals  who  knew  no- 
thing of  seamanship  or  war.  After 
hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of 
money  had  been  lost,  and  the  honour 
of  the  country  tarnished,  the  king  or 
his  mistress  would  be  gracious  enough 


to  allow  the  appointment  of  ability,  A 
shrewd  observer,  writing  to  a  man  of 
genius  and  character  who  had  just  be- 
come Prime  Minister  of  England,  while 
congratulating  him,  said  his  being  en- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment was  a  proof  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  country  ;  for  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  go  on  without  integrity  and 
ability  they  would  never  be  thought 
of.  If  any  one  supposes  the  virus  of 
the  Spoils  System  has  made  its  appear- 
ance within  recent  years,  he  is  very 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  :  nor  is  Mr.  William  Clarke, 
who  writes  about  aftairs  on  this  con- 
tinent with  all  the  dogmatism  of  stu- 
dious and  erudite  ignorance,  right  in 
his  contention  that  Aaron  Burr  was 
the  dark  spirit  who  introduced  cor- 
ruption. Aaron  Bun-,  himself,  was  a 
fruit  of  the  system,  and  the  conscience- 
less pjrofligate,  whose  chief  object  was 
to  destroy  the  free  play  of  healthy 
public  opinion  by  skill  in  manipulat- 
ing organizations,  has  never  since  been 
without  a  representative  in  the  coun- 
sels of  both  parties.  But  a  large  num- 
ber of  circumstances  connected  with 
President  Grant's  administration  ex- 
cited alarm,  and  when  a  determination 
to  force  a  third  term  was  manifested, 
alarm  deepened  into  terror.  The  evils 
of  the  Spoils  System,  of  the  rule  of 
the  '  bosses,'  of  the  thimble  rigging  of 
the  managers,  were  fully  realized,  and 
perhaps  some  shame  was  felt  that  no 
better  type  of  man  could  be  had  in  the 
whole  fifty  millions,  than  after,  and 
some  time  before,  Lincoln  had  filled 
the  Presidential  chair.  When  Gar- 
field was  nominated,  it  was  felt  that  a 
man  wholly  different  from  the  typical 
United  States  statesmen  had  been 
found  ;  and  when,  on  becoming  Presi- 
dent, he  broke  with  Conkling  the  con- 
trast was  made  more  striking. 

The  breach  with  Conkling  was  a 
proof  of  his  courage  and  sincerity.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  wise  or 
even  justifiable.  But  this  is  a  point 
which  must  be  deferred  for  the  mo- 
ment. 
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Garfield  belonged  to  that  class  of 
great  men  whose  greatness  cannot  be 
separated  from  their  personality — the 
breadth,  charm  and  magnetism  of 
their  character  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
twenty  years  hence  anything  he  has 
spoken  or  written  will  ever  be  referred 
to.  His  military  genius  was  not  of 
a  high  order.  He  was  a  highly 
educated  man,  but  the  conditions 
uniler  which  he  studied  made  it 
it  impossible  that  he  could  be  a  great 
scholar.  His  mastery  over  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  considerable,  but 
by  no  means  extraordinary.  A  life's 
devotion  is  the  price  a  man  must 
pay  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  and  that 
price  was  not  within  Gaifield's  power. 
Jiut  in  whatever  he  did  we  see  sin- 
cerity, the  fire  of  noble  purpose,  great 
fertility  of  resource,  fearlessness,  and 
a  leader-like  tone.  All  this,  com- 
bined with  truthfulness  and  a  cap- 
acity for  inspiring  attachment  in  the 
hearts  of  good  men,  mark  him  as  the 
])Ossessor  of  some  of  the  choicest  ele- 
ments of  greatness. 

His  life  gives  countenance  to  the 
theory  that  '  great  men  are  the  sons  of 
great  mothers.'  The  theory  is  falla- 
cious, men  inheriting  ability  from  the 
father  as  often  as  from  the  mother, 
and  the  mothers  of  some  great  men 
having  no  more  in  common  with  their 
sons  than  the  earth  has  with  the  rose 
it  has  nourished  in  its  womb,  or  the 
cloud  with  the  bolt  which  Inirsts  from 
its  heart  of  mist,  and  lights  up  the 
landscape  with  beauty  and  terror, 
and  carries  ruin  where  it  strikes.  But 
the  theory  flatters  the  modern  worship 
of  women  which  is  specially  strong  in 
generous  hearts,  and,  therefore,  adds 
to  the  interest  with  which  we  follow 
the  career  of  any  man  whose  distinc- 
tion can  be  traced  to  a  source  so  ten- 
der. Garfield's  mother  is  undoubtedly 
a  woman  of  a  noble  fibre.  Her  face 
has  aristocratic  features,  with  all  the 
will  and  energy  which  made  her, 
when  necessary,  a  rail  splitter.  She 
came  of  a  Fi-ench  stock,  and  the  French 
brightness,    clearness    of  resolve,  and 


the  beautiful  French  gaiety  lit  up  the 
valuable  but  less  fiery  qualities  her 
son  derived  from  his  father's  family. 
The  sentiment  of  woman  worship  is 
also  appealed  to  by  the  need  he  expe- 
rienced, in  common  with  so  many  force- 
ful natures  of  female  sympathy,  and 
the  happy  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife.  Of  Mis» 
Booth,  whose  influence  on  him  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  happiest  descrip- 
tion, he  says  :  '  I  never  met  the  man 
whose  mind  I  feared  to  gi-apple  with  ;. 
but  this  woman  could  lead  where  I 
found  it  hai'd  to  follow.'  A  lady  who 
was  fellow  student  with  him  at  Hiram 
College  describes  him  as  '  repeating 
poetry  by  the  hour.'  '  He  is,'  she 
added,  she  having  kept  up  heracquaint- 
ance  with  him  after  college  days  were 
over,  '  a  man  who,  in  the  belief  of  any 
one  who  ever  knew  him,  could  not  be 
corrupted,  and  who  considers  his  hon- 
our above  his  life.'  'I  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  him,'  says 
the  Rev.  T.  Brooks,  '  and  admired 
his  genial,  manly  and  })leasant  ways.' 
He  is  described  as  witty  and  quick 
at  repartee. 

When  he  became  president  of  the 
college  of  which  he  had  once  swept 
the  floor,  he  was  sympathetic,  full  of 
kindness,  yet  a  most  stout  disciplinar- 
ian, who  '  enforced  the  rules  like  a 
martinet.'  He  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  of  men,  though  his  Tenny- 
son was  as  often  as  possible  in  his 
hands.  His  strong  literary  turn  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  among  whom 
education  has  made  sufiicient  progress 
to  enable  them  to  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  antagonistic  between  culture 
and  pi-actical  ability.  Perhaps  they 
had  had  enough  of  statesmen  of  de- 
fective education.  It  is,  however,  a 
popular  fallacy  which  is  not  yet  dead, 
that  your  practical  man  is  best  if  he 
is  ignorant — above  all  if  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  poetry — and  if  his 
gifts  are  as  far  as  possible  from  genius. 
The  truth,  however,  is  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  literary  capacity  and 
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practical  power  in  all  matters  requir- 
ing thought — as  for  instance  states- 
manship or  war,  or  the  higher  walks 
of  commerce.  Both  Lord  Beaconstield 
and  Canning  were  men  of  business 
power.  The  one  was  a  poet  and  novel- 
ist ;  the  other  a  poet  and  journalist. 
David,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  great- 
est in  Jewish  history,  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  warrior  and  statesman  ; 
Moses,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  lawgiver 
and  leader.  The  greatest  among  the 
■Greek  poets  were  soldiers — ^Eschy- 
lus  drinking  in  the  fiery  light  of  bat- 
tle on  the  fields  of  Marathon  and 
Plataea,  and  across  the  victorious 
waves  of  Salamis.  Sophocles  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Samian  war. 

With  frowning  brow  o'er  Pontiff  kings  elate 
Stood  Dante,  great  the  man,  the  poet  great  : 

an  eager  Florentine  politician,  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  the  'Divine 
Comedy  '  overtops  the  renown  of  the 
diplomatist  and  statesman.  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  English  song,  was  a  suc- 
cessful soldier,  ambassador,  and  min- 
ister. Petrarch  was  an  eager  politi- 
cian. In  Milton's  case  the  i-eputation 
of  Cromwell's  secretary  and  ailviser  is 
lost  in  the  glory  flooiling  the  head  of 
the  author  of  'Paradise  Lost.'  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  a  man  of  enthu- 
siastic literary  taste.  Csesar,  the 
greatest  of  captains,  a  politician  and 
statesman,  was,  after  Cicero,  the  first 
literary  man  in  Rome  ;  nor  can  he  be 
seen  in  a  more  beautiful  and  heroic 
light  than  reading,  writing,  and  mak- 
ing extracts  in  his  carriage  on  his  long 
journeys  from  battlefield  to  battle- 
field. The  hard  Frederick  the  Great 
composed  verses  in  the  intervals  of 
battles.  The  political  wisdom  of  Burke 
is  proverbial.  Yet  he  is,  before  all 
things,  a  poet,  though  writing  in  prose. 
The  mind  of  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  practical  of  all  our  own  states- 
men is  saturated  with  English  song. 

No  one  can  come  in  contact — into 
intimate  communion  with  the  highest 
minds — which  are  among  the  highest 
manifestations  we  have  of  God  Him- 


self without  the  study  of  the  poets, 
which  enlarges  and  liberalizes,  and 
humanizes  the  ideal  a  man  forms  for 
himself.  Cruelty  and  literary  culture 
seem  exclusive  terms,  and  the  first 
blow  struck  for  the  .slave  was  struck 
by  a  literary  man,  pure  and  simple. 
When  a  fugitive  slave  ran  into  Gar- 
field's camp,  and  an  order  was  sent 
him  by  his  superior  ofiicer,  telling 
him  to  hunt  up  the  negro  and  deliver 
him  to  his  owner,  Garfield  wrote  on 
the  order  that  he  positively  declined 
to  allow  his  command  to  search  for  or 
deliver  up  any  fugitive  slaves.  His 
friends  were  alarmed,  but  the  spirit 
of  his  generous  conduct  was  after- 
wards embodied  in  a  general  order. 

Garfield  opposed  the  salary  grab, 
but  when  it  was  forced  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  by  a  decided  vote,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  being  a  measure  in 
the  fate  of  which  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, he  frilt  bound  to  acquiesce.  This 
vote  took  his  constituents  '  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.'  Garfield  went  west 
to  recapture  the  district,  and  did  it,  not 
by  management  for  he  was  no  man- 
ager, nor  flattery,  nor  appeals  to  popu- 
lar passions,  but,  as  President  Hins- 
dale testifies,  by  'the  earnest,  straight- 
forward exposition  of  solid  doctrine  ;' 
by  the  high  bearing  of  the  man  ;  by 
the  '  impact  of  his  mental  and  moral 
power  upon  intelligent  and  honest 
minds.'  He  stood  by  '  honest  money,' 
and  his  speeches  on  this  subject  are 
models  as  popular  expositions  of  finan- 
cial principles.  He  never  liad  a  *  ma- 
chine,' and  his  aspirations  for  the 
nation  were  struck  in  a  key  of  high 
moral  feeling.  But  he  was  a  trained 
politician,  and  his  career  would  exem- 
plify the  teaching  of  Mr.  Longley,  in 
his  excellent  paper  on  '  Politics  con- 
sidered as  a  Fine  Art.'  It  may  be 
added  at  a  time  when  there  are  such 
misconceptions  regarding  Freemason- 
ry abroad,  that  this  good  and  noble 
man  was  a  Mason. 

He  was  a  true  Christian  politician 
—  not  using  his  Christianity  as  a 
means  to   cloak  political  infamy  and 
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catch  pious  but  unperspicuous  voters. 
Belonging  to  a  sect  in  which  the 
greatest  simplicity  prevails,  and  in 
which  free  utterance  is  allowed  to  all, 
he  would  preach  to  day  with  tlie  fer- 
vency of  a  Potts  or  a  Rainsford,  and 
to-morrow  would,  from  the  stump  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
though  he  hit  hard  blows  he  never  hit 
below  the  belt,  and  never  conde- 
scended to  billingsgate  or  mendacity. 
And  here,  perhajis,  we  touch  on  the 
most  potent  key  of  those  that  called 
forth  the  threnody  of  universal  sor- 
row-— a  sorrow  which  revealed  a  fund 
of  feeling  that  only  awaits  the  elec- 
tric touch  to  wrap  all  nations  in  one 
flame  of  enthusiasm  —  issuing  in  some 
great  united  deed,  compared  with  which 
the  Crusades  and  even  the  great  Reform- 
ation will  seem  small  things.  There  is 
at  present  no  preacher,  no  teacher  to 
touch  it ;  no  new  doctrine,  no  old 
dogma  made  fresh  by  human  thought 
and  feeling  ,  to  emit  the  enkindling 
spark.  But  the  fund  of  unselfish  emo- 
tion is  there.  Evolution  cannot  touch 
it.  I  doubt  if  the  tens  of  millions 
who  sorrowed  for  Garfield,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  subscribed  to 
the  Garfield  fund,  would  have  sor- 
rowed and  subscribed,  if  they  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  believe  that 
heaven  and  God  are  mere  subjective 
illusions,  that  the  anthropoid  ape  is 
our  grandfather,  and  the  marine  as- 
cidian  the  head  of  the  house. 

Nor  perhaps  if  Garfield  had  been  so 
scientific  as  to  expunge  God  from  the 
universe,  would  he  have  looked  first, 
as  he  always  did,  for  the  approval  of 
his  conscience.  The  reason  why  '  the 
self-approving  hour'  gives  so  much 
strength  and  peace,  is  that  conscience 
proclaims  the  Great  Contriver  to  be  on 
our  side,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse therefore  with  us.  In  one  of 
Garfield's  speeches  in  the  Ohio  Senate, 
there  is  a  passage  which  cA^ery  young 
politician  should  learn  by  heart.  It 
had  been,  he  says,  the  plan  of  his  life, 
to  follow  his  convictions.      He  greatly 


desired  the  approbation  of  the  district 
he  i-epresented  in  Congress,  but  he  de- 
sired still  more  the  approbation  of  one 
person,  '  and  his  name  was  Garfield.' 
This  was  the  only  njan  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sleep  with,  and  eat  with,  and 
live  with,  and  die  with,  and  if  he  could 
not  have  had  his  appi'obation,  he  would 
have  been  in  a  bad  way.  This  habit  of 
mind  is  the  only  one  which  can  keep 
a  politician  erect  in  the  slipi)ery  paths 
of  politics. 

In  his  address  after  nomination,  he 
.struck  the  key-note  of  Civil  Service 
Reform.  One  of  his  first  acts,  how- 
ever, was  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of 
spoils.  But  here  we  must  travel  back 
a  little. 

The  Roman  historians  and  orators 
became  transcendent  liars  the  mo- 
ment they  spoke  about  their  ancestors 
and  the  relations  of  their  country  with 
other  nations.  They  were  eloquent 
about  Punic  faith  ;  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  Carthage  thought 
of  Roman  perfidy.  The  half-educated 
mediocrity  to  which  pure  democracies 
must  always  offer  so  wide  a  field,  has 
nowhere  had  such  scope  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  confident  ignorance 
has  never  flaunted  in  such  outrageous 
disregard  of  truth  as  in  Fourth  of 
July  orations.  The  favourite  rhetor- 
ical ruse,  or  flight  of  fancy,  on  those 
occasions  is  to  picture  the  Fathers 
assembled  in  Council,  Providence  pre- 
siding, the  Constitution  emerjiing  like 
some  inspired  i-esult,  and  hailed  with 
discriminating  rapture  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Anything  more  at  vari- 
ance with  truth  than  this  could  not 
well  be  conceived.  The  Constitution 
was  the  outcome  of  wrangling  and 
difliculty,  and  was  wrung  by  necessity 
from  an  unwilling  people.  Indeed 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  never 
bit  the  dust  until  the  close  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  costly  civil  war  on 
record.  Everything  is  exaggerated  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  evils  which 
always  follow  gi-eat  wars,  and  those 
evils  which  are  the  peculiar  heritage 
of  civil  wars,  manifested  themselves 
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on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Though 
Grant  took  the  first  step  in  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform,  he  was,  and  is,  a  friend 
of  the  Spoils  System.  His  disregard 
of  republican  simplicity,  his  readiness 
to  compromise  the  independence  of 
his  great  office  by  taking  presents 
from  all  sides,  the  scandals  and  pecu- 
lations brought  home  to  some  of  his 
prominent  supporters,  his  readiness 
to  stand  by  them,  even  after  their 
character  took  the  complexion  of  in- 
famy, forced  on  the  minds  of  the  best 
citizens  the  truth  that  all  human  insti- 
tutions will  have  ])eculiar  weaknesses 
characteristic  of  the  structure,  and 
marking  the  way  in  which  they  act 
on,  and  are  influenced  by,  human 
passions.  So  wildly  have  poets  and 
orators  spoken  of  freedom  that  men 
have  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  it 
the  power  of  a  true  divinity,  whose 
ark  would  wither  the  hands  which 
touched  it  profanely,  whereas  liberty 
is  only  a  mood  of  human  society  wholly 
impossible  in  certain  stages  of  human 
development,  and  which  cannot  exist 
once  the  majority  of  a  people  have 
grown  corrupt.  Nothing  can  there- 
fore be  more  absurd  than  the  optimist 
views  expressed  by  certain  writers  in 
I'egard  to  the  United  States.  Propo- 
sitions affirming  by  implication  the 
approach  of  a  political  millenium  are 
introduced  by  such  phrases  as  '  it  is 
felt,'  '  it  must  be,'  '  the  needs  of  the 
race  require  it,'  and  the  like,  and 
curiously  enough  are  placed  side  by 
side  with  chronicles  of  corruption.  But 
democracy,  we  are  told,  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  of  the  evils  in  the  Demo- 
cracy, which  are  due  to  some  external 
and  malign  power  ;  as  if  every  form  of 
government  was  not  an  outgrowth  of 
human  conditions  practically  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  people  to  which  it  may 
belong,  though  capable  of  acting  back 
with  foi-mative  power  on  the  condi- 
tions from  which  it  emerged,  with  ever 
newly  modified  results.  The  mass  of 
men  can  see  no  distinction  which  is 
not  made  tangible,  and  equality,  there- 
fore, while  teaching  them  the  priceless 


lessons  of  independence,  after  some 
time  makes  men  consider  the  power  of 
money-getting  the  one  thing  needful. 
There  is  no  time  for  self-culture — cul- 
ture is  therefore  meagre  ;  and  all  men 
being  equal,  the  greatest  ambitions 
are,  without  shame,  entertained  by 
small  capacities.  Every  man  is  his 
own  standard  ;  and  the  tendency  is  to 
resent  intellectual  eminence.  There 
being  but  one  or  two  great  social  and 
political  forces,  and  no  variety  in  the 
motives  of  conduct  and  ideals  of  life, 
men  become  as  like  each  other  as  peas  ; 
real  individuality  fades,  while  indivi- 
dual aggressiveness  becomes  universal. 
There  is  more  general  comfort  than 
under  aristocratic  conditions,  and  fox' 
the  absence  of  great  men  there  is  a 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  widely 
diffused  material  hap|)iness.  But 
though  forests  of  steeples  point  to 
heaven,  and  no  sun  rises  without  glit- 
tering on  ten  thousand  crosses,  the 
tendency  in  such  a  society  is  to  make 
a  god  of  Mammon. 

The  hope  for  popular  institutions  is 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  ;  their 
danger  that  the  people,  even  though 
intelligent,  allow  themselves,  when  not 
in  the  face  of  a  menacing  crisis  or  not 
stirred  by  some  great  excitement,  to 
act  on  low  motives.  The  proposition 
that  any  people  is  too  intelligent  to  be 
robbed  of  freedom  is  one  which  must 
be  qualified  in  every  case.  It  is  not 
rational  to  believe  that  men  can  con- 
stantly go  near  the  brink  of  the  catar- 
act, yet  always  escape  going  over  the 
falls.  On  the  eve  of  the  late  election 
the  danger  was  great,  and  an  effort, 
almost  superhuman  was  made  to  fling 
off  the  system  which  had  the  Republie 
by  the  throat.  But  the  powers  of 
darkness,  as  represented  by  Conkling, 
Cameron  and  Logan,  and  their  ma- 
chines, were  strong,  and  they  bent  all 
their  resources  to  secure  the  prize  for 
Grant.  The  Eepublican  i)arty  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois 
wished  to  give  what  the  French  would 
call  the  inipeiative  mandate  to  the 
delegates  to  the  nominating  conven- 
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tion.      The   delegates  are  chosen  by 
Congressional    districts,    but   at   the    ' 
State   Conventions    resolutions    were    j 
passed    pledging    the    States   to    vote 
«ach  one  as  a  unit  for  Grant.     This 
was  a  good  instance  of  how  far  the 
tyranny    of    organization    will    asi)ire 
to    go,    and    shows    how    completely 
after  a  time  it  throws  aside  all  respect 
for  constitutional  procedure,  and  what 
an  enemy    it    is  of    deliberation — its 
constant  aim  being  to  make  delibera- 
tive assemblies  elaborate  frauds.     The 
first  question  raised  in  the  convention 
was  whether  the   delegates  from  Re- 
publican States  should  be  bound  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  State  Conven- 
tions,   or    whether    the    disti'ict   rule 
should  prevail  and  the  delegates  vote 
as  they  thought  best.     Robertson,  of 
New   York,    was   the    leader   of  the 
party    which    broke    away   from    the 
daring  usurpation  of  dictatorial  power 
by  the   machines.     The  man  he  and 
his  friends  tried  for  was  Blaine,  Gar- 
field  himself    being  for  Sherman,   of 
Ohio.     The  opposition  to  Grant  was 
shared  between  Blaine,  Sherman,  and 
Edmunds.      Garfield,    tVom   the   first, 
'  divided  the  honours '  with  Conkling, 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  received   with 
demonstrations   of  respect  as    enthu- 
siastic  as    those    which    greeted    the 
great    wire-puller.        His    speech    in 
favour  of  Sherman  made  a  profound 
impression  on    the    Convention,    and 
when  vote  after  vote  was  taken  and 
no  progress  made,  and  the  followers  of 
no  one  of  the  Republican  opponents  of 
Grant  would  give  way  to  tiiose  of  the 
other,    and    three    hundred    standing 
each  time  solid  by  Grant,  a  cry  rose 
as  it  were,  spontaneously,   *  would  it 
were  Gartield  ! '  and   the  flags  of  the 
various   States   moved  up  amid  loud 
cheers  round  what   then  became  the 
banner  from  Ohio. 

The  Constitution  is  framed  on  the 
principle,  that  the  people  may  be 
trusted  to  do  what  is  really  best  for 
themselves — that  is,  what  is  best  for 
the  nation  at  large.  But  tliis  principle, 
as  we  have  seen,  takes  for  granted  a 


great    deal    for    which   unfortunately 
there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.     The 
individuals  who  compose  a  peo|»le  may 
be  trusted  to  do  what  seems  to  each 
one  the  best  for  himself.    Many  gener- 
ations will  have  passed  away   before 
men  rise  to  the  height — if  they  ever 
will — of  looking   at  what  is  best  for 
themselves,  individually,  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  that  glance  coinci- 
dent with  what  is  best  for  the  nation. 
The  instant  the  fear  of  oppression  is 
over,  egotism  is  allowed  full  play,  and 
when  a  man  cannot  get  an  important 
position  for  himself,  he  wants  it  for 
his  cousin  ;  and  when  he  cannot  get  it 
for  his  cousin,  he  wants  it  for  his  fel- 
low-townsman; when  his  fellow-towns- 
men are  out  of  the  question,  he  wants 
it  for  some  one  in  his  section  of  the 
province.      The  Constitution  decrees 
that  the  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  body,  and  that  should  the 
President  for  any  cause  be  no  longer 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, these  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President.       In,  therefore,  electing  a 
Vice-President,  a  possible  President  is 
chosen.  But  this  contingency  being  re- 
mote, is  never  allowed  any  influence  ; 
and  the  candidate  for  President  once 
fixed  on,  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dentischosenwith  the  viewof  throwing 
a  sop  to  sectional  jealousy.  Accordingly, 
Garfield  being  from    the  west,  Arthur 
was  chosen  from  the  east,  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  a  follower  of  Conkling. 
The  necessity  of  propitiating  Conkling, 
the  price  paid,  furnishes  a  measuie  of 
his  power.  The  Stalwarts  wex'e  beaten, 
but  they  might   fairly  hope  to   have 
considerable  influence  ;  and  Conkling 
evidently  expected  to    be  allowed  to 
rule  in  New  York. 

Hovv  did  Garfield  act  1  He  was 
daring  but  not  consistent.  He  ap- 
pears as  the  champion  of  Civil  Service 
Reform,  but  the  act  which  probably  led 
to  his  death,  was  one  which  carried 
out  to  its  utmost  length  the  Democra- 
tic doctrine,  that  he  had  himself  de- 
nounced :  '  to  the    victors  belong  the 
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spoils.'  The  man  he  removed  from  the 
collectorship  at  the  poi't  of  New  York 
was  a  Republican  and  a  reformer. 
He  did  not  belong  to  either  the  sec- 
tion which  opposed  or  supported  Gar- 
tield,  who  was  not  therefore  displacing 
the  member  of  an  opposing  party  or 
faction.  He  was  in  favour  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  but  he  displaced  a 
man  in  all  points  fit  for  the  position 
and  placed  there  a  supporter  of  his 
own.  Conkling  is  no  friend  to  Civil 
Service  Reform.  What  then  was  Gar- 
field's offence  ?  He  made  an  appoint- 
ment in  Xew  York  State  without  con- 
sulting the  Duke  of  New  York — as 
Conklintr  is  sometimes  called  —  the 
person  appointed,  moreover,  as  the 
leader  of  those  who  broke  away  from 
the  unit  scheme  being  personally  of- 
fensive to  the  bold  machinator. 

What  occurred,  instead  of  affording 
a  text  for  a  sermon  against  party,  il- 
lustrated in  reality  the  confusion  fol- 
lowing on  a  disregard  of  the  duties 
which  arise  from  party  relations.  In 
fact,  Garfield,  Conkling  and  Gui- 
teau  were  all  bad  party  men.  Had 
the  unhappy  assassin  been  a  good 
party  man  he  would  have  crushed 
down  his  personal  predilections  and 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  His  act  was  the 
extreme  expression  of  faction,  all  the 
conditions  of  which  were  fulfilled  by 
Grant  and  his  junto;  faction  being 
distinguished  from  party  by  this — 
that  one  pursues  its  ends  on  pei'sonal, 
the  other  on  public  grounds ;  the  aim 
of  the  former  is  individual  aggran- 
dizement, of  the  latter  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  remains  the  leader  of  a 
party.  If  he  is  not  the  leader  before 
election  he  is  at  once  elevated  into 
that  position.  The  relation  between 
leader  and  follower  implies  reciprocal 
duties.  Conkling  belongs  to  that 
dangerous  type  of  politician  who  gains 
power,  not  by  learning  or  wisdom,  not 
by  statesmanship  or  greatness  in  any 
walk,  but  solely  by  reason  of  cunning 
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and  a  capacity  for  organization.  He  is  a 
manager,  a  boss,  a  runner  of  the  ma- 
chine— that  is  all.  His  claims  to  great- 
ness rest  lai-gely  on  his  control  of  party 
organization.  Now  party  organization 
is  a  good  thing.  But  good  things  may 
be  abused,  and  party  organization  when 
grasped  by  bad  men  of  narrow  ideas 
and  ungenerous  aspirations  becomes  a 
silent,  stealthy  garotter  of  opinion,  a 
means  whereby  d(!signing  knaves  may 
slay  freedom  under  the  dome  of  her 
chosen  sanctuary.  Conkling  proved 
himself  a  bad,  unpatriotic  man.  Nor 
had  he,  according  to  some,  great  pro- 
vocation, for  it  is  contended  that  the 
collectorship  at  the  Port  of  Xew  York, 
at  which  most  of  the  customs  duties 
for  the  entire  country  ai-e  collected,  is 
a  national  oflice,  the  appointment  to 
which  should  not  be  confined  by  State 
lines.  But  even  takinoj  the  strongest 
view  of  its  local  character  that  could 
be  taken,  still,  the  true  course,  from  our 
point  of  view  of  allegiance  to  party, 
was  to  submit,  and  wait  for  redress 
from  time,  and  from  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  the  entire  part}',  all  whose  in- 
terests and  instincts  are  opposed 
to  endorsing  snubbing  a  man  of 
stei-ling  services.  This  is  the  course 
which  prudence,  which  proper  pride, 
which  party  honour,  which  patriotism, 
all  suggested.  Because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  pi'inciples  of  a  party  can 
be  carried  out  if  everybody  who  has, 
or  who  thinks  he  has,  a  personal 
grievance,  begins  to  kick  and  bolt, 
and  a  proud  man  will  make  it  clear 
that  he  has  not  joined  a  party  for  per- 
sonal ends.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  conceive  a  case  where  self-respect 
and  party  allegiance  clash.  Now  the 
claims  of  self-respect  are  paramount. 
If  a  man's  self-respect  will  no  longer 
permit  him  to  follow  the  leader,  his 
duty,  as  self-respect  itself  will  suggest, 
is,  temporarily  or  finally,  to  retire 
from  politics,  not  to  go  over  to  the 
other  side  or  to  seek  to  create  mutiny 
in  the  camp.  If  a  man  gives  a  leader 
support,  it  ought  not  to  be  like  the 
purring  of   a  cat,   endowed   with  no 
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longer  existence  than  while  he  is 
rubbed  the  right  way  ;  it  should  be  a 
consistent  and  generous  support, 
which  bad  treatment  even  could  not 
impair,  always  understanding  that  the 
bad  treatment  is  not  of  a  character 
the  endurance  of  which  is  inconsistent 
with  self  respect.  This  is  the  only 
dignided  course-7-this  the  only  course 
which  will  save  a  party  man  from  de- 
moralization. Praising  your  leader 
to-day  because  he  has  done  something 
you  admire,  abusing  him  to-mori'ow 
bacause  he  has  thought  fit  not  to  take 
you  into  his  confidence,  this  is  a  pro- 
cess of  rapid  moral  decline.  It  is  fatal 
to  success.  A  squealer  is  not  only 
weak,  but  his  squealing  proclaims  his 
weakness,  and  in  no  sphere  are  the 
words  of  Milton  so  tru3  as  in  politics 
— '  to  be  weak  is  miserable.'  A  poli- 
tician who  is  worth  anything  to  the 
country  will  be  well  content  if  the 
principles  he  has  adopted  are  being 
carried  out ;  if  he  is  to  be  worth  much 
to  his  party,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
put  a  bearing-rein  on  his  indignation, 
even  when  he  has  cause  to  be  angry. 
A  mutinous  party  man  developes  a 
habit  of  requiring  to  be  soothed  by  his 
leader  until  he  becomes  at  once  as 
weak  and  as  annoying  as  a  spoiled, 
querulous  child.  If  he  was  ever  reso- 
lute he  becomes  irresolute,  and  all  the 
motions  of  his  mind  have  the  flabbi- 
ness  of  a  broken  will  ;  each  morning 
hears  him  swear  he  will  fire  the  camp, 
but  night  inevitably  falls  without  his 
sti  iking  a  match.  He  makes  it  pal- 
pable to  the  world  that  egotism,  not 
principle,  is  the  guide  of  his  actions, 
and  becomes  an  object  of  as  much 
moral  interest  as  a  hangman  who, 
having  fallen  out  with  his  employers, 
jjroceeds  to  avenge  himself  by  joining 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capi- 
tal Punishment ;  on  his  lips  a  jibe  at 
the  sheriff,  his  hands  twitching  for  a 
iob. 

But  though  this  strong  view  of 
party  allegiance  is  the  true  view,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  President  Garfield 
of  ail  blame.    The  principles  by  which 


a  man  who  has  attained  supreme  power 
should  be  guided  in  making  appoint- 
ments are  clear.  1st.  He  should  ap- 
point the  most  efficient  men.  2nd. 
When  there  are  two  or  more  men 
equally  efficient,  he  should  appoint 
that  one  who  has  given  most  help  to 
himself  in  attaining  to  supreme  power. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  aspire  to  any 
position,  still  less  to  the  first  posi- 
tion in  a  State,  unless  he  thinks  him- 
self the  man  among  the  candidates 
likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  the 
people.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
'  machine'  business  so  iniquitous  and 
all  underhand  political  intrigue,  be- 
cause thereby  forces  are  put  in  opera- 
tion which  prevent  men  being  chosen 
on  their  merits.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  reason  a  good  and  wise  man 
wishes  to  have  himself  elected  for  any 
trust,  is  because  of  his  opinions  and 
principles,  and  his  views  as  to  the 
carrying  them  otit.  In  proportion  as 
his  convictions  are  strong,  in  the 
same  proportion  he  must  feel  the  per- 
sons who  have  helped  him  to  power 
have  to  the  measure  of  their  capacity 
served  the  State.  Now  the  State  is 
not  exempt,  any  more  than  an  indivi- 
dual, from  the  law  of  gratitude.  If 
the  person  supporting  you,  and  secur- 
ing your  success,  is  opposed  to  you 
personally,  but,  nevertheless,  gives  you 
assistance  rather  then  see  his  party 
—  that  is  a  certain  body  of  principles 
of  government — beaten,  he  really  de- 
serves better  of  his  country  than  if 
his  sentiments  towards  you  personally 
were  friendly. 

In  the  late  presidential  election  it 
would  have  been  a  most  disastrous 
thing  had  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  party.  That  party 
is  not  yet  fit  to  have  the  destinies  of 
the  country  placed  in  its  grasp.  Had 
Mr.  Conkling  unpatriotically  resented 
being  baflled  in  fixing  on  Grant,  and 
showed  anything  like  the  buU-in-a 
china-shop  spirit  he  showed  after- 
wards, he  could  have  prevented  Gar- 
field's election.  Therefore,  some  con- 
sideration   was    due    to    him,   and  it 
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sliould  have  been  made  perfectly  clear, 
that  when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  not  consulted,  only  the  interests  of 
the  country,  apart  from  any  shade  of 
personal  feeling,  were  considered. 

Kow  Robertson  undoubtedly  did 
■Garfield  great  service,  and  therefore, 
on  the  principle  laid  down,  great  ser- 
vice to  the  State.  But  Conkling  had 
also  done  him  great  service.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  services  of  Rob- 
ertson outweighed  Conkling's.  The  ap- 
pointment on  which  the  gage  of  battle 
was  thrown  down,  was  the  collector- 
ship  at  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
occupant,  Mr.  Merritt,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
a  Civil  Service  reformer.  The  public 
service  had  grown  more  efficient  under 
his  hand.  He  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Mr.  Conkling,  whose  nominee 
Mr.  Arthur  was.  In  1879,  he  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  admissions  to  the  ser- 
vice by  examination  and  removals 
only  for  cause. 

Now,  if  Garfield  was  prepared  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  Conkling,  it  is 
clear  he  ought  to  have  left  Merritt 
where  he  was.  This  would  have 
shown  the  world  that  he  was  acting 
solely  in  the  interest  of  Civil  Service 
Reform,  and  that  if  he  was  shutting 
down  on  Conkling's  predilections,  if 
predilections  he  had,  he  had  pre- 
viously shut  down  on  his  own.  This 
would  have  deprived  Conkling  of  all 
moral  support  among  the  best  spirits 
in  the  Stalwart  ranks  ;  it  would  have 
soothed  the  worst  ;  and  it  would  have 
challenged  universal  admiration.  It 
is  true  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  spoils 
would  not  have  fallen  to  Robertson, 
who  had  done  great  services.  But  in 
"this  case  a  higher  interest  of  the  State 
was  op]iosed  to  a  lower.  Merritt  being 
efficient — a  Republican — the  embodi- 
ment of  civil  service  reform — leaving 
him  in  his  post  was  the  very  strongest 
step  which  could  be  taken  in  favour 
of  the  new  and  better  departure.  The 
appointment  of  Robertson,  who  was 


equally  honest,  no  doubt,  only  carried 
out  one  good  principle — that  of  re- 
warding those  who  have  served  the 
State.  The  same  principle,  and  others 
equally  valuable,  would  have  been 
honoured  by  keeping  Merritt  where 
he  was. 

If  the  Spoils  System  was  to  be  act- 
ed on,  then  the  just  and  wise  course 
was  to  come  to  some  understanding 
with  Conkling,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive as  possible — though  the  cogency 
of  the  present  reasoning  does  not  de- 
pend on  this — such  an  understanding 
as  would  have  induced  Conkling  to 
have  enrolled  himself  amongst  the  re- 
formers. In  politics,  as  in  all  other 
fields  of  action,  we  maybe  sure,  the  best 
thing  is  to  make  complete  justice — no 
maimed  or  partial  divinity — our  guide. 
A  politician,  moreover,  by  his  very 
fession,  is  bound  to  be  politic,  and 
in  aiming  at  any  great  change,  he 
will  seek  to  offend  as  few  susceptibili- 
ties as  possible.  How,  had  Garfield 
not  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
he  would  have  gone  forward,  it  is  not 
possible  to  doubt.  He  would  proba- 
bly, after  two  terms,  have  left  the 
White  House,  having  brought  the  Civil 
Service  to  a  condition  by  which  corrup- 
tion was  fenced  oflf,  and  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  secured.  He  would  have 
thi-own  the  weight  of  his  character  and 
office  on  the  side  of  tempei-ance,  would 
have  given  an  example  of  Republi- 
can simplicity,  and  in  the  most  em- 
phatic way — namely,  by  his  acts — 
marked  his  disapproval  of  any  public 
officer,  above  all  the  head  of  the 
State,  taking  bribes  under  the  name 
of  presents.  His  whole  political  con- 
duct betrays  the  refinement  which 
scholarship  imparts  to  character,  and 
the  dignity  which  is  given  to  a  politi- 
cian by  having  open  to  him  more  than 
one  field  of  achievement,  and  such  a 
man  would  not  have  surrounded  him- 
self with  gamblers  and  trotting  mas- 
ters, but  with  those  who  prove,  by 
their  deeds,  that  they  think  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  the  noblest  work 
in  which   energy   can    be  consumed ; 
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the     anecdotes    which    would     have 
emerged  from  the  presidential  circle 
would  not  have  had  reference  to  draw 
poker  and  cigars  and  blood  horses  ;  his 
children  would  have   been   saved   by 
his  culture  and  good   sense  from    be- 
liaving  with  indecent  social  aggressive- 
ness ;  while  Mrs.  Garfield's  influence 
would   have   been  against    the  reign 
of  social  queens,  whose  idea  of  good 
ii)n  is    extravagance,   and    in  whose 
sight  character  counts  for  nothing  and 
costly  drapery  is  all     We  can  follow 
liim  into  dignified  retirement,  which 
his    literary    attainments    and    gifts 
would  have  redeemed  from  obscurity  ; 
which,  moreover,  would    have  saved 
liim  from  hankering  after  such  politi- 
cal activity  as  is  incongruous  and  in- 
jurious for  an  ex-President,  and  would 
have  enabled  him  to  rest  his  claims  to 
recognition  and  reverence   and  grati- 
tude on   support  not  wholly  drawn 
from  the  past.     He  had  the  faculty  of 
growth,  and  it  is   morally  certain  his 
mind  had  not  registered  the  highest 
water-mark  of    its  possible   develop- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  realize  what  the 
United  States  may  have    lost  by  his 
death,  we  must  think  what  a  diflfei-ent 
estimate  the  world  would  have  formed 
of  Beaconsfield,  of  Thiers,  of  Palmer- 
ston,  of  Chaucer,  of  Gladstone,   had 
they   died   at  fifty  years  of  age.     He 
might,  like  some  of  these  men,  have 
done   his    greatest    works    after   his 
shoulders  had  bowed  to  the  first  touch 
of  old  age,  and,  like  others  of  them, 
have  raised  a  standard  by  which  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen  could  test  them- 
selves and  be  tested  by  others.  In  any 
case  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  which  a  generous  ambition 
would  covet  above  all  others,  that  of  a 
man  who  had  arrested  his  country  in 
a  downward  career,  and  called  from 
latency   into    vigorous    action    moral 
forces  that  paralyzed  pi-inciples  which 
were  striking  at  her  life,  and  under 
whose  blows  she  had  begun  to  totter 
to  her  fall. 

No  doubt  it  is  easier  to  picture  such 
a  career  on  paper  than  to  have  made 


it  a  fact.  That  he  was  hardly  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  need  in  which  a 
great  ruler  of  men  stands  of  compro- 
mise, not  with  principle — never  for 
one  moment  with  principle — but  in 
details  of  administration,  is  evident  : 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  as  sure  as 
the  waves  which  beat  themselves  white 
against  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  the 
same  chemical  elements  as  the  great 
mass  of  less  angry  sea  which  presses 
from  behind,  the  pitiful  assassin,  in 
his  sense  of  injustice  and  resentment, 
though  not  in  his  mode  of  expressing 
these,  was  representative  of  hun- 
dreds, amongst  whom  are  remarkable 
and  powerful  men.  Forces  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  at  this  hour  it  is  not 
easy  to  measure  would  have  had  to 
be  coped  with  and  crushed.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  doubt  that  crushed  they 
would  have  been,  because  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  people  is  interested  in 
corruption,  and  corruption  can  flourish 
only  while  the  people  are  listless  or 
sleep  in  security,  and  there  was  abund- 
ant evidence  that  the  people  were  not 
only  awake,  but  active  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  Still  heroic  footsteps  some- 
times falter  on  the  ridge  of  power,  and 
it  may  be  that  Garfield's  sufierings 
and  death  have  done  more  for  his 
country  than  would  have  been  accom- 
plished by  two  terms  of  his  rule.  His 
tragic  end  stimulated  the  reflection  and 
awakened  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  woe  to  them  if  they  do  not 
act  on  the  good  resolves  made  in  the 
hour  of  national  affliction  and  bereave- 
ment. President  Arthur  evidently 
means  to  do  well.  Arthur,  the  follower 
of  Conkling,  and  Arthur',  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  their  liberty  and 
opportunities.  It  is  the  curse  of  such 
political  organization  as  exists  in  New 
York,  that  a  man  of  spirit  cannot  give 
his  services  to  his  country  without 
being  brought  in  contact  with  some 
unholy  machinery.  But  the  President 
is  free — not  from  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  Mr.  Conkling — he  would  be  a  bad 
man  were  he  not  grateful  to  the  sreat 
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•wire-puller — but  free  to  break  away 
from  Conkling's  traditions,  perhaps 
his  trammels,  and  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  upward  and  better 
movement  of  which  his  predecessor 
was  the  embodiment.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  the  President  to  say  he  played 
the  part  of  Saul  to  the  Stephen  of  po- 
litical purity ;  but,  without  impro- 
priety, be  may  be  urged  to  prove  him- 
self the  Paul  of  the  cause,  to  which  at 
the  time  he  was  certainly  no  friend, 
and  for  which  Garfield  fell  a  proto- 
martyr.  His  Irish  blood  and  Pro- 
testant antecedents  ought  to  have  given 
him  qualities  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Should  he  fail,  he  will  be  remembered 
in  history  as  the  dark  foil  of  the  pure 
spirit  whose  inspiration  he  could  not 
catch,  as  a  man  at  whose  feet  chance 
jilaced  the  opportunities  of  a  world, 
but  who  proved  himself  only  fit  to  be 
a  minor  wheel  in  a  provincial  donkey- 
engine.  Whether  he  fails  or  succeeds, 
the  responsibility  of  the  people  re- 
mains. There  is  a  warning  for  them, 
not  merely  in  Guiteau's  guilt,  but  in 
the  violence  and  guilt  of  presumptions 
scoundrels,  some  of  whom  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  country,  who  would 
have  taken  the  unhappy  murderer  out 
of  the  arbitrament  of  law.  In  those 
eager  passions,  in  that  desire  to  take 
justice  into  private  hands,  in  the 
readiness  to  I'esort  to  a  pistol  in  a  row, 
and  to  mendacious  scandal  in  argu- 
ment, there  is  peril.  But  the  power 
is  with  the  people,  and  therefore,  the 
remedy,  if  they  have  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  to  apply  it.  They 


need  to  be  reminded,  as  do  their  eu- 
logists in  England,  who,  we  may  be 
sure,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  among 
their  most  irrational  and  cynical  critics, 
that  the  vast  unoccupied  country  to 
the  west  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
Republic  being  subjected  to  the 
strain  which  will  come  when  it  is 
thickly  peopled  ;  that  history  and 
revelation  would  both  sugorest  a  law 
of  ethnic  subdivision  ;  that  up  to 
the  present  peoples  who  have  shown 
the  greatest  mastery  of  the  art  of 
government  have  been  those  whose 
characters  were  formed,  not  under  the 
influence  of  one  or  two  great  princi- 
ples, but  of  many.  Let  monuments 
and  statues  rise  to  Garfield,  but  let 
his  countrymen  beware  lest  they  swell 
the  category  of  those  who  build  the 
tombs  of  prophets  whose  teaching  they 
ignore  or  outrage.  The  true  monu- 
ment to  Garfield  will  be  the  inau^ur- 
ation  of  a  new  era  both  as  regards 
methods  and  men.  On  the  day  of 
the  solemn  services  at  Washington, 
amid  dark  scarf  and  drooping  banner, 
a  rainbow  appeared.  Like  that  bow 
of  promise,  sentiments,  i-egrets,  hopes, 
resolves,  aspirations,  sorrow,  during 
the  weeks  immediately  succeeding  his 
death,  spanned  the  Republic,  giving 
to  it  a  strange,  tender  grandeur,  and 
genuine  moral  beauty.  It  is  to  the 
spiritual  forces  thus  indicated  we  must 
look  to  stay  and  strengthen  the  con- 
fidence that  corruption  will  not  be 
allowed  to  overwhelm  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  all  the  hopes 
which  look  for  fruition  to  the  future. 
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HO  will  sins;  tlie  Christ  1 


Will  he  who  i-ang  his  Christmas  chimes 
Of  faith  and  hope  in  Gospel  ray, 
That  pealed  along  the  world's  highway 

And  woke  the  world  to  purer  times — 
Will  he  sing  the  Christ  ? 

Or  that  new  voice  which  gladly  gives 
One  day  its  song  for  Rome — the  next^ 
In  soul  destroying  strife  perplext, 

For  England's  faith  and  future  lives — 
Shall  he  sing  the  Christ  ? 

Or  the  sweet  children  in  the  schools, 
Who  hymn  their  carols  hand-in-hand 
All  purely — can  they  understand 

The  wisdom  that  must  make  us  fools — 
Can  they  sing  the  Christ  1 

Or  yearning  priest  who  to  his  kind 
From  carven  pulpit  gives  the  Word, 
Or  praying  mother  who  has  erred, 

And  blindly  led  her  erring  blind — 
Have  they  not  sung  the  Christ? 

And  where  is  answer — where  relief  1 
O,  sitting  by  our  Christmas  fires, 
We  hear  the  bells  from  distant  spires, 

And  hang  our  heads  in  unbelief — 
We  cannot  sing  the  Christ ! 

The  sacred  mystery  uprose, 

It  left  our  earth  its  ancient  throne, 

And  with  it  peace  and  prayer  have  flown. 

Yet  if  He  be,  at  least  He  knows 
That  all  vjould  sing  the  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MORE  TORIES  OF  REBELLION 
TIMES. 

EDWARD  G.  o'bRIEK. 

MY  first  introduction  to  this  gen- 
tleman was  on  the  day  after 
I  landed  at  Barrie,  in  1833.  He  was 
then  living  at  his  log  cottage  at  Shanty 
Bay,  an  indentation  of  the  shore  near 
the  mouth  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  Lake  Simcoe.  I 
was  struck  with  the  comparative  ele- 
gance pervading  so  primitive  an  estab- 
lishment. Its  owner  was  evidently  a 
thorough  gentleman,  his  wife  an  ac- 
comiilished  lady,  and  their  children 
well-taught  and  courteous.  The  sui-- 
rounding  scenery  was  picturesque  and 
delightful.  The  broad  expanse  of  the 
bay  opening  out  to  Lake  Simcoe — the 
graceful  sweep  of  the  natural  foliage, 
sloping  down  from  high  banks  to 
the  water's  edge — are  impressed  vi- 
vidly upon  my  memory,  even  at  this 
long  interval  of  forty-eight  years.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  perfect  gem  of  civili- 
zation, set  in  the  wildest  of  natural 
surroundings. 

I  was  a  commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Requests  at  Barrie,  along  with 
Captain  O'Brien,  in  1834,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  constant  opportunities  of 
meeting  and  appreciating  him.  He 
had  seen  service  as  midshipman  in  the 


Royal  Navy  ;  afterwards  entered  the 
army,  and  sei'ved  in  the  West  Indies; 
was  an  expert  yachtsman  of  course  ; 
and  had  amjjle  opportunities  of  indulg- 
ing his  predilection  for  the  water,  on 
the  fine  bay  fronting  his  house.  At 
that  time  it  was  no  unusual  thing  in 
winter,  to  see  wolves  chasing  deer  over 
the  thick  ice  of  the  bay.  On  one  oc- 
casion, being  laid  up  with  illness,  the 
captain  was  holding  a  magistrate's 
court  in  his  dining  room,  overlooking 
the  bay.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a 
wide  lawn,  and  beyond  it  a  sunken 
fence,  not  visible  from  the  house. 
The  case  under  consideration  was  pro- 
bably some  riotous  quarrel  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  coloured  settle- 
ment near  at  hand,  who  were  con- 
stantly at  loggerheads  with  each  other 
or  with  their  white  neighbours.  In 
the  midst  of  the  proceedings,  the  Cap- 
tain happened  to  catch  sight  of  a  noble 
stag  dashing  across  the  ice,  pursued  by 
several  wolves.  He  beckoned  a  rela- 
tive who  assisted  on  the  farm,  and 
whispered  to  him  to  get  out  the  dogs. 
A  few  seconds  afterwards  the  baying  of 
the  hounds  was  heard.  The  unruly 
suitors  caught  the  sound,  rushed  to  the 
window  and  door,  then  out  to  the 
grounds,  plaintiflf,  defendant,  consta- 
bles and  all,  helter  skelter,  until  they 
reached  the  sunken  fence,  deeply 
buried  in  snow,  over  which  they 
tumbled  en  masse,  amid  a  chorus  of 
mingled  shouts  and  objurgations  that 
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baffles  description.  Whether  the  hear- 
ing of  the  case  was  resumed  that  day 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  seems 
doubtful. 

His  naval  and  military  experience 
naturally  showed  itself  in  Captain 
O'Brien's  general  bearing  ;  he  pos- 
sessed the  polished  manners  and  high- 
bred courtesy  of  some  old  Spanish 
hidalgo,  together  with  a  sufficient  share 
of  corresponding  hauteur  when  dis- 
pleased. The  first  whispers  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1837  brought  him  to  the 
front.  He  called  together  his  loyal 
neighboiirs,  who  responded  so  prompt- 
ly that  not  a  single  able-bodied  man 
was  left  in  the  locality  ;  only  women 
and  children,  and  two  or  three  male 
invalids,  staying  behind.  With  his  men 
he  marched  for  Toronto  ;  but,  when  at 
Bond  Head,  received  orders  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  remain  there, 
and  take  charge  of  the  district,  which 
had  been  the  head  quarters  of  disaf- 
fection. When  quiet  was  restored,  he 
returned  to  Shanty  Bay,  and  resided 
there  some  time  as  stipendiary  magis- 
trate. On  the  erection  of  the  County 
of  Simcoe  into  a  municipality,  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Toronto, 
where  he  entered  into  business  as  a 
land  agent ;  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing a  company  to  construct  a  railroad 
to  Lake  Huron  via  Sarnia,  of  which 
he  acted  as  secretary  ;  aftei'wards  or- 
ganized and  became  manager  of  the 
Provincial  Insurance  Company ;  which 
position  he  occupied  until  1857. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Thos.Dalton, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Patriot  newspapei',  died;  the  paper  was 
continued  by  his  widow  until  1848, 
when  Colonel  O'Brien,  through  my 
agency,  became  proprietor  of  that  jour- 
nal, which  T  engaged  to  manage  for 
liim.  The  editor  was  his  brother,  Dr. 
Lucius  O'Brien,  a  highly  educated  and 
talented, but  not  popular,  writer.  Co- 
lonel O'Brien's  motive  in  purchasing 
the  paper  was  solely  patriotic,  and  he 
was  anxiously  desirous  that  its  co- 
lumns should  be  closed  to  everything 
that  was  not    strictly — even  quixoti- 


cally— honourable.  His  sensitiveness 
on  this  score  finally  led  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  brothers,  which 
ended  in  Dr.  O'Brien's  retirement. 

At  that  time,  as  matter  of  course, 
the  Patriot  and  the  Globe  weie  politi- 
cally antagonistic.  The  Colonist,  then 
conducted  by  Hugh  Scobie,  repre- 
sented the  Scottish  Conservatives  in 
politics,  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in 
religious  matter's.  Therefore,  it  often 
happened,  that  the  Patriot  and  Colo- 
nist were  allied  together  against  the 
iilohe;  while  at  other  times,  the  Pa- 
triot stood  alone  in  its  sup[)ort  of  the 
English  Church,  and  had  to  meet  the 
assaults  of  the  other  two  journals — a 
triangular  duel,  in  fact.  A  spite- 
ful correspondent  of  the  Colonist  had 
raked  up  some  old  Edinburgh  slanders 
affecting  the  personal  reputation  of 
Mr.  Peter  Brown,  father  of  George 
Brown,  and  joint  publisher  of  the 
Globe.  These  slanders  were  quoted 
editorially  in  the  Patriot,  without  my 
knowledge  until  I  saw  them  in  print 
on  the  morning  of  publication.  I  at 
once  expressed  my  entire  disapproval 
of  their  insertion;  and  Col.  O'Brien 
took  the  matter  so  much  to  heart,  that, 
without  letting  me  know  his  decision, 
he  removed  his  brother  from  the  edi- 
torship, and  placed  it  temporarily  in 
my  hands.  My  first  editorial  act  was, 
by  Col.  O'Brien's  desire,  to  disavow 
the  offensive  allusions,  and  to  apolo- 
gize personally  to  Mr.  Peter  Brown 
therefor.  This  led  to  a  friendly  feel- 
ing between  the  latter  gentleman  and 
myself,  which  continued  during  his 
lifetime. 

As  Mr.  IST.  F.  Davin,  in  his  '  Irish- 
man in  Canada,'  has  well  said  of  the 
Colonel,     '  He    hated    whatever    was 

false  and  mean If  there  was 

a  blemish  in  his  character,  it  was  of 
the  most  superficial  nature,  while  his 
sterling  qualities  wei-e  such,  that  no 
one  ever  knew  him  without  loving 
him.'* 

'  *Mr.  Davin  is  in  error  when  he  says  that 
Col.  O'Brien  had  an  interest  in  tlie  Colonist, 
which  was  never  the  case. 
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On  the  25th  of  May,  1849,  the 
great  fii'e  occurred  in  Toronto,  which 
consumed  the  Patriot  office,  as  well 
as  the  cathedral  and  many  other  build- 
ings. Soon  afterwards,  Col.  O'Brien 
■sold  his  interest  in  the  Patriot  to  Mr. 
Ogle  Pi.  Gowan. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1857, 
Col.  O'Brien  retired  from  business  to 
liis  beloved  homestead  at  Shanty  Bay, 
where  he  devoted  himself  entiiely  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  all 
his  life  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  in  whose  service  he  had 
Aided  in  the  erection  of  a  church  on 
part  of  his  own  land,  which  he  had 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  On  his 
death  in  1875,  he  was  buried  there, 
amid  the  tears  of  his  family  and 
friends. 


JOHX    W.    GAMBLE. 

*  Squire  Gamble '  —  the  name  by 
which  this  gentleman  was  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  County  of.York 
— was  born  at  the  Old  Fort  in  Toronto, 
in  1799.  His  father,  Dr.  John  Gamble, 
was  stationed  there  as  resident  surgeon 
to  the  garrison.  The  family  afterwards 
i-emoved  to  Kingston,  where  the  boy 
received  his  education.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  him,  that  when  about  to 
travel  to  York,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
to  enter  the  store  of  the  late  Hon. 
Wm.  Allan,  he  chose  to  make  the 
journey  in  a  canoe,  in  which  he  coasted 
along  by  day,  and  by  night  camped 
on  shore.  In  course  of  time,  he  en- 
tered extensively  into  the  business  of 
a  miller  and  country  merchant,  in 
which  he  continued  all  his  life  with 
some  intervals. 

In  manner  and  appearance,  Mr. 
■Gamble  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  coun- 
try magistrate  of  half  a  century  ago. 
While  the  rougher  sort  of  farming 
men  looked  up  to  him  with  very  salu- 
tary appiehension,  as  a  stern  represser 
of  vice  and  evil  doing,  they  and  every- 
body  else    did  justice  to  his  innate 


kindness  of  heart,  and  his  generosity 
towards  the  poor  and  sutfering.  He 
was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a 
popular  man.  His  neighbours  knew 
that  in  every  good  work,  either  in 
the  way  of  jiersonal  enterprise,  in  the 
promotion  of  religious  and  educational 
objects,  or  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
general  welfare.  Squire  Gamble  was 
sure  to  be  in  the  foremost  place.  His 
farm  was  a  model  to  all  others  ;  his 
fields  were  better  cleared  ;  his  fences 
better  kept  ;  his  homestead  was  just 
[lerfection,  both  in  point  of  orderly 
management  and  in  an  intellectual 
sense — at  least,  such  was  the  opinion 
of  his  country  neighbours,  and  they 
were  not  very  far  astray.  Add  to 
these  merits,  a  tall  manly  form,  an 
eagle  eye,  and  a  commanding  mien, 
and  you  have  a  pretty  fair  picture 
of  Squire  Gamble. 

As  a  member  of  parliament,  to  which 
he   was  three  times  elected  by  consi- 

•  derable  majorities,  Mr.  Gamble  was 
hard-working  and  independent.  He 
supported  good  measures,  from  which- 
ever side  of  the  House  they  might  ori- 

■   ginate,  and   his  vote  was  alw^ays  safe 

\  for  progre.ssive  reforms.  His  toryism 
was  limited  entirely  to  questions  of  a 

'  constitutional  character,  particularly 
such  as  involved  loyalty  to  the  throne 

i  and  the  Empire.  And  in  this,  Mr. 
Gamble  was  a  fair  representative  of 
his  class.  And  here  I  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  more  narrowness  of  political 
views,  more  rigidity  of  theological 
dogma,  more  absolutism  in  a  party 
sense,  has  been  exhibited  in  Canada 
by  men  of  the  Puritan  school  calling 
themselves  Reformers,  than  by  those 

'    who  are  styled  Tories. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of 

'  Mr.  Gamble's  political  life,  was  the 
part  he  took  in  the  organization  of 
the  British  American  League  in  1849. 
Into  that  movement  he  threw  all  his 
energies,  and  the  ultimate  realization 
of  its  views  affords  the  best  proof  of 
the  correctness   of  his  judgment  and 

'    foresight.     About  it,  however,  I  shall 

;    have  more  to  say  in  another   chapter. 
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Mr.  Gamble,  as  I  have  said,  was 
foremost  in  all  public  improvements. 
To  his  exertions  are  chiefly  due  the 
opening  and  construction  of  the 
Vaughan  plank  road,  from  nearWeston, 
by  St.  Andrews,  to  Woodbridge,  Pine 
Grove,  and  Kleinburg  ;  which  gave  an 
easy  outlet  to  a  large  tract  of  country  to 
the  north-west  of  Toronto,  and  enabled 
the  farmers  to  reach  our  market,  to 
their  and  our  great  mutual  advantage. 

He  was  a  man  who  made  warm 
friends  and  active  enemies,  being  very 
outspoken  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions  and  feelings.  But  even  his 
strongest  political  foes  came  to  him  in 
full  confidence  that  they  were  certain 
to  get  justice  at  his  hands.  And  oc- 
casionally his  friends  found  out,  that 
no  inducement  of  personal  regard 
could  warp  his  judgment  in  any  mat- 
ter affecting  the  rights  of  other  men. 
In  this  way  he  made  some  bitter  ad- 
versaries on  his  own  side  of  politics. 

Of  the  strong  sense  of  humour  which 
underlaid  Mr.  Gamble's  rather  stern 
aspect,  amusing  stories  are  in  circu- 
lation. One  day,  a  toll-gate  keeper 
on  the  Taughan  plank  road  was  ac- 
costed by  a  tramp,  who  begged  for 
alms  so  piteously,  that  the  gate  keeper 
compassionated  his  distress,  gave  him 
food,  and  allowed  him  to  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  his  inner  room,  and  on  his 
own  bed.  After  some  time,  happen- 
ing to  go  into  the  room,  he  found  that 
the  man  had  departed  through  the 
window,  and  had  carried  off  the  money 
received  that  day  for  tolls. 

Mr.  Gamble  was  sitting  in  his  office  at 
Pine  Grove,  when  a  little  Dutchman, 
named  Kaiser,  as  broad  as  he  was  long, 
rolled  into  the  office  in  a  state  of 
profuse  perspiration,  to  demand  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  thief,  which 
was  gi-anted,  and  a  constable  despatched 
in  pursuit.  In  about  an  hour,  a  bug- 
gy was  seen  approaching,  containing 
three  men,  and  again  the  little  Dutch- 
man rushed  in,  shouting  out  :  '  Mister 
Gamble,  Mister  Gamble,  we've  caught 
the  gentleman.       Here  he  is  ! ' 

'  Bring    the   gentleman   in,    by   all 


means,'  was  the  dry  reply  ;  which  was^ 
done  accordingly.  And  in  due  course, 
the  '  gentleman  '  was  very  ceremoni- 
ously provided  with  the  papers  neces- 
sary for  his  commitment  to  gaol. 

Among  Mr.  Gamble's  public  acts, 
was  the  erection  of  the  church  at 
Mimico,  and  that  at  Pine  Grove;  in 
aid  of  which  he  was  the  chief  promo- 
ter, giving  freely  both  his  time  and 
means  to  their  completion.  For  years 
he  acted  as  lay-reader  at  one  or  other 
of  those  churches,  travelling  some  dis- 
tance in  all  weathers  to  do  so.  His 
whole  life,  indeed,  was  spent  in  bene- 
fitting his  neighbours  in  all  possible 
ways. 

He  died  in  December,  1S73,  and 
was  buried  at  Woodbridge. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  CHOICE  OF  A  CHURCH. 

IHAYE  mentioned  that  I  was  edu- 
cated as  a  Swedenborgian,  or 
rather  a  member  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church,  as  the  followers  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  prefer  to  be 
called.  As  a  boy,  I  was  well  read^in 
his  works,  and  was  prepared  to  tilt 
with  all  comers  in  his  cause.  But  I 
grew  less  confident  as  I  became  more 
conversant  wnth  the  world,  and  with 
general  literature.  At  the  ag3  of  fif- 
teen, I  was  nominated  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  a  small  Swedenbor- 
gian chapel  in  the  Waterloo  Road, 
and  declined  to  act,  because  the  school 
was  established  with  the  object  of 
converting  from  the  religion  of  their 
parents  the  children  of  poor  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, which  I  thought  an  insidious, 
and  therefore  an  evil,  mode  of  dissemi- 
nating religious  doctrine.  Of  course, 
this  was  a  sufficiently  conceited  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  so  young  a 
theologian.  But  the  same  feeling 
has  grown  up  with  me  in  after  life. 
I    hold    that  Clu'istiaus    are    ill- em- 
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ployed,  who  spend  their  strength  in 
missionary  attempts  to  change  the 
creed  of  other  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  while  their  efforts  at  con- 
version might  be  much  better  era- 
ployed  in  behalf  of  the  heathen,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  the 
untaught  multitudes  in  our  midst  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  my 
readers  to  hear,  that  Swedenborg  never 
contemplated  the  founding  of  a  sect. 
He  was  a  civil  engineer,  high  in  rank 
at  the  Swedish  Court,  and  was  en- 
nobled for  the  marvellous  feat  of 
transporting  the  Swedish  fleet  from 
sea  to  sea,  across  the  kingdom  and 
over  a  formidable  chain  of  moun- 
tains. He  was  also  what  would  now 
be  called  an  eminent  scientist,  ranking 
with  Buffon,  Humboldt,  Kant,  Hers- 
chel  and  others  of  the  first  men  of  his 
day  in  Europe,  and  even  surpassing 
them  all  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  philosophical  researches.  His  'Ani- 
mal Kingdom '  and  '  Physical  Sciences ' 
are  wonderful  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  and  still  maintain  a  high  repu- 
tation as  scientific  works. 

At  length  Swedenborg  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  enjoyed  supernatural  pri- 
vileges— that  he  had  communings  with 
angels  and  archangels — that  he  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  spiritual  world, 
and  to  record  what  he  there  saw  and 
heard.  Xay,  even  to  approach  our 
Saviour  himself,  in  His  character  of  the 
Triune  God,  or  sole  impersonation  of 
the  Divine  Trinity.  Unlike  Mahomet 
and  most  other  pretenders  to  inspired 
missions,  Swedenborg  never  sought 
for  power,  honour  or  applause.  He 
was  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  quiet 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  unassum- 
ing, courteous,  and  a  good  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word, 

I  remember  that  one  of  my  first 
objections  to  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg, was  on  account  of  his  declaring 
the  Church  of  France  to  be  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  the  churches  on  earth  ; 
which  dogma  immensely  offended  my 


youthful  English  pride.  His  first 
'  readers '  were  members  of  various 
churches — clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  professors  in  universities, 
literary  "students,  followers  of  Wesley, 
and  generally,  devout  men  and  women 
of  all  denominations.  In  time,  they 
began  to  assemble  together  for  '  read- 
ing meetings  ' ;  and  so  at  length  grew 
into  a  sect — a  designation,  by  the  way, 
which  they  still  stoutly  repudiate.  1 
remember  one  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
John  Clowes,  rector  of  a  church  in 
Manchester,  who  applied  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  for  leave  to  read  and  teach 
from  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  and 
was  permitted  to  do  so  on  account  of 
their  entirely  harmless  character. 

When  still  young,  I  noticed  with 
astonishment,  that  the  transcendental 
virtues  which  Swedenborg  inculcated, 
were  very  feebly  evidenced  in  the  lives 
of  his  followei's  ;  that  they  were  not 
by  any  means  free  from  pride,  osten- 
tation, even  peculation  and  the  ordin- 
ary trickery  of  trade — in  fact,  that 
they  were  no  better  than  their  fellow- 
Christians  generally.  When  I  came 
to  Toronto,  I  of  course  mixed  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  found  examples  of 
thoroughly  consistent  Christian  life 
amongst  all  the  various  denominations 
— Roman  Catholics,  English  Church- 
men, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  and  many 
others — which  taught  me  the  lesson, 
that  it  is  not  a  man's  formal  creed  that 
is  of  importance,  so  much  as  liis  per- 
sonal sincerity  as  a  follower  of  Christ's 
teachings  and  example. 

I  was  at  the  same  time  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  another  leading  idea — 
that  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  have 
we  any  instance  of  a  divinely  regu- 
lated government,  in  which  the  worship 
of  God  did  not  occupy  a  chief  place. 
I  thought  —  I  still  think — that  the 
same  beneficent  principle  which  makes 
Christianity  a  part  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England  and  of  all  her  colonies, 
including  the  United  States,  should 
extend  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
every  soul  in  the  community,  gentle 
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or  simple,  and  more  especially  to  what 
are  called  the  ofi'-scourings  of  society. 

Looking  arouud  me,  I  saw  that  of 
all  the  churches  within  my  purview, 
theChurch  of  England  mostcompletely 
met  my  ideal — that  she  was  the  Church 
by  law  established  in  my  mother- 
land— that  she  allowed  the  utmost 
latitude  to  individu-il  opinion — in  fine, 
that  she  held  the  Bible  wide  open  to 
all  her  chikh'en,  and  did  her  best  to 
extend  its  knowledge  to  all  mankind. 
Had  I  been  a  native  of  Scotland,  upon 
the  same  reasoning  I  must  have  be- 
come a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Lutheran  in 
Holland  or  Germany,  or  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  France  or  Spain.  But  that 
contingency  did  not  then  present  it- 
self to  me. 

So  1  entered  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Stra- 
chan,  at  St.  James's  Cathedral,  in  the 
year  1839,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and 
have  never  since  for  one  instant  doubt- 
ed  the  soundness  of  my  conclusions. 

In  explanation  of  my  having  be- 
come, in  1840,  printer  of  the  Church 
newspaper,  I  must  go  back  to  the  date 
of  Lord  Sydenham's  residence  in  To- 
ronto. The  Loyalist  party,  as  stated 
already,  became  grievously  disgusted 
with  the  iron  grasp  which  that  noble- 
man fastened  upon  each  and  every 
person  in  the  remotest  degree  under 
government  control.  Not  only  the 
high  officers  of  the  crown,  such  as  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
the  Executive  Councillors,  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  the  Sheriff,  but  also 
the  editors  of  newspapers  publishing 
the  government  advertisements,  in  To- 
ronto and  elsewhere,  were  dictated  to, 
as  to  what  measures  they  should  op- 
pose, and  what  support.  It  was  '  my 
government,' — '  my  policy  ' — not  '  the 
policy  of  my  administration,'  before 
which  they  were  required  to  bow  down 
and  blindly  worship.  There  were, 
however,  still  men  in  Toronto  inde- 
pendent enough  to  refuse  to  stoop 
to  the  dust ;  and  they  met  together, 
and,  taking  up  the  Toronto  Herald  as 
their  mouth-piece,  subscribed  sufficient 


funds  for  the  payment  of  a  competent 
editor,  in  the  person  of  George  An- 
thony Barber,  English  Master  of  Up- 
per Canada  College,  now  chiefly  re- 
membered as  the  introducer  and  fos- 
terer of  the  manly  game  of  cricket  in 
Toronto.  He  was  an  eloquent  and 
polished  writer,  and  created  for  the 
paper  a  wide  reputation  as  a  Conserva- 
tive journal. 

About  the  same  time,  Messrs.  Heniy 
and  William  Rowsell,  well-known 
booksellers,  undertook  the  printing 
of  the  Church  newspaper,  which  was 
transferred  from  Cobourg  to  Toronto, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  John 
Kent, — a  giant  in  his  way — and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Bethune, 
since,  and  until  lately,  Bishop  of  To- 
roato. 

Being  intimate  friends  of  my  own, 
they  offered  me  the  charge  of  their 
printing  office,  with  the  position  of  a 
partner,  which  I  accepted  ;  and  made 
over  my  interest  in  the  Herald  to  Mr. 
Barber. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  CLERGY  RESERVES. 

~r  HAVE  lately  astonished  some  of 
J-  my  friends  with  the  information, 
that  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was 
originally  an  advocate  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves — that  is,  of  a  state  endow- 
ment for  religious  purposes — a  fact 
which  makes  his  fatal  plunge  into 
treason  the  more  to  be  regretted  by 
all  who  coincide  with  him  on  the  reli- 
gious question. 

In  Lindsev's  '  Memoirs  '  we  read 
(vol.  1,  p.  46)  : 

'  A  Calvinist  in  religion,  proclaiming  his 
belief  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  a  Liberal  in  politics,  yet  was  Mr. 
Mackenzie  at  that  time,  no  advocate  of  the 
voluntary  piinciple.  On  the  contrary,  he 
lauded  the  British  Government  for  making 
a  landed  endowment  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  the  Provinces,  and  was  shocked  at 
the  report  that,  in  1812,  voluntaryism  had 
robbed  three  millions  of  people  of  all  means 
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of  religious  ordinances.  "  In  no  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Canadas,"'  he  said,  "  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  British  Legislature  more 
apparent  than  in  its  setting  apart  a  por- 
tion of  the  country,  while  yet  it  remained 
a  wilderness,  for  the  support  of  religion." 

.  .  .  '  Mr.  Mackenzie  compared  the 
setting  apart  of  one-seventh  of  the  public 
lands  for  religious  purposes  to  a  like  dedi- 
cation in  the  time  of  the  [early]  Christians. 
But  he  objected  that  the  revenues  were 
monopolized  by  one  church,  to  which  only 
a  fraction  of  the  population  belonged.  The 
envy  of  the  non-recipient  denominations 
made  the  favoured  Church  of  England  un- 
popular. 

.  .  .  '  Where  the  majority  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Canadians  will  differ 
from  him,  is  that  on  the  Clergj*  Reserves 
question,  he  did  not  hold  the  voluhtary 
view.  At  that  time,  he  would  have  denounc- 
ed secularization  as  a  monstrous  piece  of 
sacrilege.'* 

How  much  to  be  regi-ettecl  is  it,  that 
instead  of  splitting  ui)  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves into  fragments,  the  friends  of 
religious  education  had  not  joined 
their  forces  for  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing all  Christian  denominations  with 
the  like  means  of  usefulness.  We  are 
now  extending  across  the  entire  con- 
tinent what  I  cannot  help  regarding 
as  the  anti- Christian  practice  of  non- 
religious  popular  education.  We  are, 
I  believe,  btit  smoothing  the  road  to 
crime,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Can- 
not something  be  done  now,  while  yet 
the  lands  of  the  vast  North- West 
are  at  our  disposal  ?  Will  no  cour- 
ageoiis  legislator  raise  his  voice  to 
advocate  the  dedication  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  to  unselfish  pur- 
poses? Have  w.e  wiled  away  the 
Indian  prairies  from  their  aboriginal 
owners,  to  make  them  little  better  than 
a  race-course  for  speculating  gamb- 
lers? 

Even  if  the  jealousy  of  rival  politi- 
cians— each  bent  upon  self-aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  more  honour- 


*  Mackenzie  afterwards  drew  up  petitions 
which  prayed,  amongst  other  things,  for  the 
secularization  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  but  I 
judge  that  on  that  question  these  petitions 
rather  represented  the  opinions  of  other  mcH 
than  his  own,  and  were  specially  aimed  at  the 
Church  of  England  monopoly. 


able  aiiis — should  defeat  all  efforts  in 
behalf  of  religious  endowmentsthrough 
the  Dominion  Legislature,  cannot  the 
religious  associations  amongst  us  be- 
stir themselves  in  time  1  Cannot  the 
necessity  for  actual  settlement  be 
waived  in  favour  of  donations  by  in- 
dividuals for  Church  uses  ]  Cannot 
the  powerful  Pacific  Railway  Syndi- 
cate themselves  take  up  this  great 
duty,  of  setting  apart  certain  sections 
in  favour  of  a  Christian  ministry  ] 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  dark — 
dark  and  fearful.  In  Europe,  by  the 
confession  of  many  eminent  public 
writers,  heathenism  is  overspreading 
the  land.  In  the  United  States,  a 
community  of  the  sexes  is  shamelessly 
advocated  ;  and  there  is  no  single  safe- 
guard of  public  or  private  order  and 
morality,  that  is  not  openly  scoffed  at 
and  set  at  nought. 

Oh,  men  !  men  !  preachers,  and  dog- 
matists, and  hierarchs  of  all  sects  !  see 
ye  not  that  your  strifes  and  your 
jealousies  are  making  ye  as  traitors 
in  the  camp,  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
mon enemy?  See  ye  not  the  mul- 
titudes approaching,  armed  with  the 
fell  weapons  of  secular  knowledge — 
cynicism,  self-esteem,  greed,  envy,  am- 
bition ill-regulated,  passions  unre- 
strained ! 

One  symptom  of  a  nobler  spirit  has 
shown  itself  in  England,  in  the  undei"- 
standing  lately  suggested,  or  arrived 
at,  that  the  missions  of  any  one  Pro- 
testant Church  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands shall  be  entirely  undisturbed 
by  rival  missionaries.  This  is  right ; 
and  if  right  in  Polynesia,  why  not  in 
Great  Britain  1  why  not  in  Canada  ? 
Why  cultivate  h  alf-a-dozen  contentious 
creeds  in  every  new  township  or  vil- 
lage ?  Would  it  not  be  more  amiable, 
more  humble,  more  self-denying,  more 
exemplary — in  one  word,  more  like 
our  Master  and  Saviotir — if  each 
Christian  teacher  were  required  to  re- 
spect the  ministrations  of  his  next 
neighbour,  even  though  there  might 
be  some  faint  shade  of  variety  in  their 
theological  opinions;  provided  always. 
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that  those  ministrations  were  accredit- 
ed by  some  duly  constituted  Branch 
cf  the  Christian  Church. 

I  profess  that  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  an  endowment  should  not  be 
provided  in  every  county  in  the  North- 
West,  to  be  awarded  to  the  first  con- 
gregation, no  matter  how  many  or  how 
few,  that  could  secure  the  services  of 
a  missionary  duly  licensed,  be  he 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,Con- 
gregationalist,  Disciple — aye,  even 
Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic.  No 
sane  man  pretends,  I  think,  that  eter- 
nal salvation  is  limited  to  any  one,  or 
excluded  from  any  one,  of  those  dif- 
ferent Churches.  That  great  essen- 
tial, then,  being  admitted,  what  right 
have  I,  or  have  you,  dear  reader,  to 
demand  more  ?  What  right  have  yoxi 
or  I  to  withhold  the  Word  of  God 
from  the  orphan  or  the  outcast,  for  no 
better  reason  than  such  as  depends 
upon  the  construction  of  particular 
words  or  texts  of  Holy  Scripture, 
apart  from  its  general  tenor  and 
teaching  1 

Again  I  say,  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored that  Canada  had  not  more  Re- 
formers, and  Conservatives  too,  as 
liberal-minded  as  was  W.  L.  "^Tacken- 
zie,  in  regard  to  the  maintHin.  ce  and 
proper  use  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 

It  was  not  the  Imperial  Government, 
it  was  not  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  Lords  Durham  and 
Sydenham,  that  were  answerable  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
What  they  did  was  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature.  It  was  the  old,  old, 
story  of  the  false  mother  in  the  'Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,'  who  preferred  that 
the  infant  should  be  cut  in  twain  ra- 
ther than  not  wrested  from  a  rival 
claimant. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  the  future 
may  yet  see  a  reversal  of  that  disgrace 
to  our  Canadian  Statute  Book.  Not 
by  restoi-ing  the  lands  to  the  Church 
of  England,  or  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland — they  do  not  now 
need    them — but     by    endowing    all 


Christian  Churches  for  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
vast  North-West. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A    POLITICAL    SEED-TIME. 

FROM  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  in  January,  1842,  up  to 
the  departure  of  Lord  Metcalf  in  No- 
vember, 1844,  was  a  period  chinfly 
remarkable  for  the  struggles  of  politi- 
cal leaders  for  power,  without  any 
very  essential  difference  of  principle 
between  them.  Lord  Cathcart  suc- 
ceeded as  Administrator,  but  took  no 
decided  stand  on  any  Canadian  ques- 
tion. And  it  was  not  until  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  arrived  in  January,  1847, 
that  anything  like  violent  }»arty  spirit 
began  again  to  agitate  the  Pr<jvinces. 
In  that  interval,  some  events  hap- 
pened of  a  minor  class,  which  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  was,  I  think, 
somewhere  about  the  month  of  May, 
1843,  that  there  walked  into  my  office 
on  Nelson  Street,  a  young  man  of 
twenty;five  years,  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, somewhat  lantern-jawed,  and 
emphatically  Scottish,  who  introduced 
himself  to  me  as  the  travelling  ayent 
of  the  New  York  British  Chronicle, 
published  by  his  fathei*.  This  was 
George  Brown,  afterwards  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Globe  newspaper. 
He  was  a  very  pleasant  mannered, 
courteous,  gentlemanly  young  fellow, 
and  impressed  me  favourably.  His 
father,  he  said,  found  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  New  York  entirely  hos- 
tile to  everything  British,  and  that  it 
was  even  personally  dangerous  to  give 
expression  to  any  British  predilections 
whatever  (which  I  knew  to  be  true). 
They  had,  therefore,  thought  of 
transferring  their  publication  to  To- 
ronto, and  intended  to  continue  it  as 
a  thoi'oughly  Conservative  joui-nal.  I, 
of  course,  welcomed  him  as  a  co-worker 
in  the  same  cause  with  ourselves  ;  little 
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expecting  how  his  ideas  of  consei-v- 
atism  were  to  develop  themselves  in 
subsequent  years.  The  publication  of 
theBcDuier — a  religious  journal,  edited 
by  Mr.  Peter  Brown — commenced  on 
the  18th  of  Autjust  following,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Globe,  on  March 
5th,  1844. 

About  the  same  time,  there  entered 
upon  public  life,  another  noted  Cana- 
ilianpolitician,  Mr.  John  A.Macdonald, 
then  member  for  Kingston,  with 
whom  I  first  became  personally  ac- 
quainted at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
American  League  in  184:9,  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
in  its  order  ;  as  it  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  Canadian  histo- 
rians, although  an  erent  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  our  annals. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

THE   JIAPLE    LEAF. 

IT  was  in  the  year  1841,  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  McCaul  entered 
Tipon  his  duties  as  Vice-President  of 
King's  College,  after  having  been  Prin- 
cipal of  Upper  Canada  College  since 
1838.  With  this  gentleman  are  close- 
ly connected  some  of  the  most  pleasiir- 
able  memories  of  my  own  life.  He 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  public 
amusement,  musical  as  well  as  liter- 
ary. Some  of  the  best  concerts  ever 
witnessed  in  Toronto  were  those  got 
up  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
October  23rd,  1845 ;  and  at  the  seve- 
ral public  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, in  that  and  following  years.  As 
a  member  of  the  managing  committee, 
I  had  the  honour  of  conducting  one  of 
the  Society's  public  concerts,  which 
happened,  being  a  mixed  concert  of 
sacred  and  secular  music,  to  be  the 
most  popular  and  profitable  of  the 
series,  greatly  to  my  delight. 

In   1846,   1847  and   1848,  Dr.  Mc- 


Caul edited  the  Maple  Leaf,  or  Cana- 
dian Annual,  a  handsomely  illustrated 
and  bound  quarto  volume,  which  has 
not  since  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in 
combined  beauty  and  literary  merit, 
by  any  work  that  has  issued  trom  the 
Canadian  press. 

Each  volume  appeared  about  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  was  eagerly  looked  for. 
The  names  of  the  writers  were  not 
given  at  the  time,  but  I  trust  that 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  nam- 
ing them  now.  I  was  then  a  member 
of  the  printing  firm  of  Rowsell  k, 
Thompson,  and  myself  superintended 
the  workmanship. 

I  heartily  wish  I  could  lay  the 
whole  contents  of  the  book  before  my 
readers,  as  it  is  long  since  out  of  print, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  re-published. 
But  1  must  content  myself  with  giving 
a  few  sj)ecimens  of  the  poetry,  with  the 
authors'  names  appended.  Several 
admirable  poems,  copied  from  the 
Maple  Leaf,  have  been  reprinted  in 
one  of  the  series  of  books  published 
by  the  Council  of  Public  instructioa. 
These  I  omit.  The  principal  contri- 
butors were  : — Dr.  McCaul  himself ; 
the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Hagarty  ;  the 
late  Rev.  R.  J,  McGeorge,  then  of 
Streetsville,  since  of  Scotland  ;  the  late 
Hon.  Justice  Wilson,  of  London  ;  Miss 
Page,  of  Cobourg ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scad- 
ding;  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  McKen- 
zie  ;  the  late  Hon.  J.  Hillyard  Came- 
ron ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Dixon,  of  Guelph; 
the  Rev.  Walter  Stennett,  of  Cobourg ; 
C.  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  now  of  Chicago  ; 
the  late  T.  C.  Breckenridge  ;  the  late 
Judge  Cooper,  of  Goderich  ;  and  my- 
self ;  besides  a  few  whose  names  are 
unknown  to  me. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  EMBLEMS. 

Oh  I   beauty  glows  in  the  island-rose, 
The  fair  sweet  English  flow'r — 

And  memory  weaves  in  her  emblem-leaves 
Proud  legends  of  fame  and  power  ! 

The  thistle  nods  forth  from  the  hills  of 
the  north 
O'er  Scotia  free  and  fair — 
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And  hearts  warm  and  true,  and  bonnets 
bine, 
And  prowess  and  faith  are  there  ! 

Green  Erin's  dell  loves  the  shamrock 
well  ! 

As  it  springs  to  the  March  sun's  smile — 
'  Love — valour — wit'  ever  blend  in  it, 

Bright  type  of  our  own  dear  Isle  ! 

But  the  fair  forest-land  where  our  free 
hearths  stand— 
Tho'  her  annals  be  rough  and  brief — 
O'er  her  fresh  wild  woods  and  her  thou- 
sand floods 
Rears  for  emblem  '  the  maple-leaf.' 

Then  hurrah  for  the  leaf — the  maplo-leaf  I 
Up,  foresters  I  heart  and  hand  ; 

High  in  heaven's  free  air  waves  j-our  em- 
blem fair — 
The  pride  of  the  forest -land  ! 

Axox. 


THE  RIVER. 

It  floweth  on — it  floweth  on, 

The  River  t(j  the  Sea, 
The  leap  and  dash  of  youth  are  gone, 

Its  course  is  calm  and  free  ; 
The  sunlight  sleeps  upon  its  wave. 

The  wliite  sail  lends  its  gleam, 
A  thousand  rills  from  hill  and  cave 

Swell  on  its  lordly  stream. 

Hushed    its  wild   song — the    fresh'ning 
sound, 

That  tilled  its  mountain  home, 
The  torrenfs  dash — the  rapid's  bound, 

The  small  wave's  mimic  foam  ; 
And  the  fresh  wild  wreaths  of  wayward 
flow'rs 

That  o'er  its  crystal  hung. 
When  flashing  thro'  the  forest  bowers, 

From  its  early  fount  it  sprung. 

It  floweth  on — it  floweth  on. 

Aye  widening  in  its  track. 
The  bold  green  hills  of  youth  are  gone, 

To  them  it  flows  not  back. 
Yet  some  would  give  the  lordly  sweep. 

The  fair  and  cultured  shore. 
For  the  young  wave's  dash — the  torrent's 
leap. 

Of  the  fount  in  the  hills,  once  more. 
—J.  H.  H. 

My  own  connexion,   as    a   writer, 
with  the  '  Maple  Leaf  originated  thus. 


While  printing  the  first  volume,  I  had 
ventured  to  send  to  Dr.  McCaul, 
through  the  post-office,  anonymously, 
a  copy  of  my  poem  entitled  '  Emme- 
line,'  as  a  contribution  to  the  work. 
It  did  not  appear,  and  I  felt  much  dis- 
couraged in  consequence.  Some  months 
afterwards,  I  happened  to  mention  to 
him  my  unsuccessful  effusion,  when  he 
at  once  said  that  he  had  preserved  it 
for  the  second  volume.  This  was  the 
first  ray  of  encouragement  I  bad  ever 
received  as  a  poet,  and  it  was  very 
welcome  to  me.  He  also  handed  me 
two  or  three  of  the  plates  intended 
for  the  second  volume,  to  try  what  I 
could  make  of  them,  and  most  kindly 
gave  me  carte  blanche  to  take  up  any 
subject  I  pleased.  The  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  I  set  to  work  with 
a  new  spirit,  and  supplied  four  pieces 
for  the  second  and  five  for  the  third 
volume.  ?Two  of  the  prose  pieces — '  A 
Chapter  on  Chopping,'  and  '  A  First 
Day  in  the  Bush ' — with  two  of  the 
poems,  I  have  already  introduced  in 
these  '  Reminiscences  ' ;  of  the  others 
I  would  have  liked,  had  space  per- 
mitted, to  have  given  specimens. 
After  this  explanation,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  afiiection  with 
which  I  regard  the  'Maple  Leaf.'  I 
know  that  the  generous  encourage- 
ment which  Dr.  McCaul  invariably  ex- 
tended to  even  the  humblest  rising 
talent,  in  his  position  as  head  of  our 
Toronto  University,  has  been  the 
means  of  encouraging  many  a  youth- 
ful student  to  exertions,  which  have 
ultimately  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  among  our  public  men.  Had 
I  met  with  Dr.  McCaul  thirty  years 
earlier,  be  would  certainly  have  made 
of  me  a  poet  by  profession. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

ST.  George's  society. 

MY    new    partner,   Mr.    William 
Rowsell,    together   with    Mr. 
Geo.   A.    Barber,   are    entitled  to   be 
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called  the  founders  of  the  St.  George's 
Society  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Barber  was 
appointed  secretary  at  its  first  meeting 
in  1835,  and  was  very  efficient  in  that 
capacity.  But  it  was  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  and  the  galvanic  energy  of  Wil- 
liam Rowsell  that  raised  the  society 
to  the  high  position  it  has  ever  since 
maintained  in  Toronto.  Other  mem- 
bers, especially  George  P.  Ridout, 
William  Wakefield,  W.  B.  Phipps, 
Jos.  D.  Ridout,  W.  B.  Jarvis,  Rev. 
H.  Scadding,  and  many  more,  gave 
their  hearty  co-operation  then  and 
afterwards.  In  those  early  days,  the 
ministrations  of  the  three  national 
societies  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  Patrick,  were  as  angels'  visits 
to  thousands  of  poor  i 'migrants,  who 
landed  here  in  the  midst  of  the  hor- 
rors of  fever  and  want.  Those  poor 
fellows,  who,  like  my  companions  on 
board  the  Asia,  wei'e  sent  out  by  some 
parochial  authority,  and  found  them- 
selves, with  their  wives  and  half-a- 
dozen  young  children,  left  without  a 
shilling  to  buy  their  first  meal,  must 
have  been  driven  to  desperation  and 
crime  but  for  the  help  extended  to 
them  by  the  three  societies. 

The  earliest  authorized  report  of 
the  Society's  proceedings  which  I  can 
find,  is  that  for  the  year  1843-4,  and 
I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
the  list  of  the  ofiicers  and  membei-s 
entii-e  : — 

ST.  George's  society  of  Toronto. 
Officers  for  1844. 

Patron — His  Excellency  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart., 
K.G.B.,  Governoi'-General  of  British 
North  America,  &c. 

President — William  Wakefield. 

Vice-Presidents — \V.  B.  Jarvis, 
G.  P.  Ridout,  W.  Atkinson. 

Chaplain — The  Rev.  Henry  Scad- 
ding,  M.A. 

Physician — Robt.  Hornby,  M.D. 

Treasurer — Henry  Rowsell. 

Managing  Committee — G.  Walton, 
T.  Clarke,  J.  D.  Ridout,  F.  Lewis,  J. 
Moore,  J,  G.  Beard,  W.  H.  Boulton. 
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Secretary — W.  Rowsell. 
Standard  Bearers — G.  D.  Wells, 
A.  Wasnidge,  F.  W.  Coate,  T.  Moore. 

List  of  Members,  March,  1844. 

E.  H.  Ades,  E.  S.  Alport,  Thos. 
Armstrong,  W.  Atkinson. 

Thos.  Baines,  G.  W.  Baker,  Jr.  ; 
G.  A.  Barber,  F.  W.  Barron,  Robert 
Barwick,  J.  G.  Beard,  Robt.  Beard, 
Edwin  Bell,  Matthew  Betley,  J.  C. 
Bettridge,  G.  Bilton,  T.  W.  Birchall, 
W.  H.  Boulton,  Josh.  Bound,  W. 
Bright,  Jas.  Brown,  Jno.  Brown, 
Thos.  BrunskiU,  E.  C.  Bull,  Jas.  Bur- 
gess, Mark  Burgess,  Thos.  Burgess. 

F.  C.  Capreol,  W.  Cay  ley,  Thos.  Cham- 
pion,  F.  C.  Chapman,  Jas.  Christie, 
Edw.  Clarke,  Jno.  Clark,  Thos.  Clarke, 
Thos.  Clarkson,  D.  Cleal,  F.  W.  Coate, 
Edw.  Cooper,  C.  N.  B.  Cozens. 

Jno.  Davis,  Nath.  Davis,  G,  T. 
Denison,  Sen.,  Robt.  B.  Denison, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Draper. 

Jno.  Eastwood,  Jno.  Elgie,  Thos. 
Elgie,  Jno.  Ellis,  Chi-istopher  Elliott, 
J.  P.  Esten,  Jas.  Eykelbosch. 

C.  T.  Gardner,  Jno.  Garfield,  W. 
Gooderham,  G.  Gurnett, 

Chas.  Hannath,  W.  Harnett,  Josh. 
Hill,  Rich.  Hockridge,  Joseph  Hodg- 
son, Dr.  R.  Hornby,  G.  C.  Horwood, 
J.  G.  Howard. 

JEi.  Irving,  Jr. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Jameson,  W.  B.  Jarvis, 
H.  B.  Jessopp. 

Alfred  Laing,  Jno.  Lee,  F.  Lewis, 
Heniy  Lutwych,  C.  Lynes,  S.  G. 
Lynn. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Macaulay,  Rich.  Ma- 
chell,  J.  F.  Maddock,  Jno.  Mead,  And. 
Mercer,  Jas.  Mirfield,  Sam.  Mitchell, 
Jno.  Moore,  Thos.  Moore,  Jas.  Moore, 
Jas.  Morris,  W.  Morrison,  J.  G. 
Mountain,  W.  Mudford. 

J.  R.  Nash. 

Thos.  Pearson,  Jno.  E.  Pell,  W.  B. 
Phipps,  Sam.  Phillips,  Hiram  Piper, 
Jno.  Popplewell,  Jno.  Powell. 

M.  Raines,  J.  D.  Ridout,  G.  P. 
Ridout,  Sam.  G.  Ridout,  Edw.  Rob- 
son,  H.  Rowsell,  W.  Rowsell,  F.  Rud- 
yerd. 
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Chas.  Sabine,  J.  H.  Savigny,  Hugh 
Savigny,  Geo.  Sawdon,  Rev.  H.  Scad- 
ding,  Jas.  Severs,  Rich.  Sewell,  Hon. 
Henry  Sherwood,  Jno.  Sleigh,  I.  A. 
Smith,  L.  W.  Smith,  Thos.  Smith 
(Newgate  Street),  Thos.  Smith  (Mar- 
ket Square),  J.  G.  Spragge,  Jos. 
Spragge,  W.   Steers,  J.   Stone. 

Leonard  Thompson,  S.  Thompson, 
Rich.  Tinning,  Enoch  Turner. 

Wm.  Wakefield,  Jas.  Wallis,  Geo. 
Walton,  W.  Walton,  Alf.  Wasnidge, 
Hon.  Col.  Wells,  G.  D.  Wells,  Thos. 
Wheeler,  F.  Widder,  H.  B.  Williams, 
J.  Williams,  Wm.  Wynn. 

Thos.  Young. 

I  was  asked  hy  Mr.  Wm.  Kowsell  to 
furnish  an  introduction  to  the  new 
Constitution  and  Laws,  then  recently 
adopted,  and  wrote  the  following, 
which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  objects  of  the  Society  : — 

'  The  united  suffrages  of  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  men,  in  every  age,  have 
placed  the  love  of  our  country  as  the 
first  of  social  virtues — producing  as  it 
has  so  many  elevated  and  disinterested 
examples  for  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Englishmen,  above  all  others, 
have  reason  to  cherish  this  ennobling 
feeling,  for  in  the  foremost  rank  of  phil- 
anthi-ppy  has  their  beloved  native  land 
advanced  to  the  civilization  of  mankind, 
extending  Christianity,  and  liberty,  and 
peace  to  regions  where  those  inestimable 
blessings  must  otherwise,  apparently, 
have  been  altogether  unknown. 

'  To  those  who  have  left  their  homes 
for  other  lands,  most  endearingly  does 
the  memory  of  England — ever  beautiful, 
ever  honourable,  and  we  trust  ever 
merry  England — warm  the  heart  with 
filial  love  and  gratitude.  And  were  she 
— our  dear  Island  Mother — to  command 
from  us  some  token  of  the  duty  which  it 
is  our  pride  to  render  her,  in  what  man- 
ner could  we  more  strongly  evidence  our 
aflfection  than  in  protecting,  and  cherish- 
ing, and  aiding  Englishmen,  whom  mis- 
fortune has  cast  upon  our  compassion, 
and  who  must  suffer  the  deepest  misery, 
unless  we,  their  brethren — children  of 
the  same  mighty  and  benevolent  parent 
- — bestow  a  portion  of  the  means  with 
which  Providence  has  entrusted  us,  tu 


rescue  them  from  their  distress. 

'  It  was  fur  this  object — to  console  the 
afflicted — to  comfort  the  wanderer — to 
succour  the  widow  and  the  orphan — to  en- 
courage the  despairing — and  to  relieve 
the  sick  and  dying — that  the  St.  George's 
Society  of  Toront<j  was  established,  that 
Englishmen,  and  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen,  might  never  forget  the 
sacred  obligations  they  owe  to  the  land 
of  their  sires — might  never  lose  those 
noble  memories  of  the  past  which  must 
prove  iheir  surest  safeguard  against  de- 
generacy and  dishonour — might  never 
neglect  the  delightful  privilege  of  sooth- 
ing the  woes  of  their  less  fortunate  bre- 
thren from 

'  The  Olde  Couxtrie.' 

The  list  of  Englishmen  thus  repro- 
duced, may  well  raise  emotions  of  love 
and  regret  in  us  their  survivors. 
Most  of  them  have  died  full  of  years, 
and  rich  in  the  respect  of  their  com- 
patriots of  all  nations.  There  are 
still  surviving  some  threeand-twenty 
out  of  the  above  one  hundi-ed  and 
thii'ty-seven  members. 

To  satisfy  myself,  and  inform  my 
readers,  of  the  amount  of  charitable 
aid  to  emigrants  distributed  by  the 
St.  George's  Society  since  its  first 
meeting,  I  have,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Secretary,  Mr,  J.  E.  Pell,  ex- 
amined the  Society's  books,  and  find 
that  the  average  number  of  persons 
and  families  assisted  directly  by  the 
Committee,  has  been  about  five  hun- 
dred yearly,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
twenty-three  thousand  Englishmen 
and  their  families.  The  amount  so 
expended  appears  to  have  been  !$843 
per  annum,  on  the  average,  or  in 
round  numbers  .$20,000,  besides  $12,- 
000  in  the  shape  of  Christmas  supplies 
within  the  last  twenty -three  years,  or 
§531  per  annum.  Altogether  these 
figures  add  up  to  832,000  and  up- 
wards. In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
Society  has  paid  its  current  expenses, 
and  had  on  hand,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1881,  no  less  than  $7,328.65  in 
the  shape  of  investments,  chiefly  from 
money  contributed  by  life  members,  of 
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■whom  it  has  207  ;  also  16  honorary  life 
members  and  335  ordinary  members. 
Last  year  the  expenditure  for  weekly 
relief  was  81,111.74,  and  the  Christ- 
mas distribution  expenditure  $760.10, 
making  $1,871.84  in  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    BRITISH  AMERICAX    LEAGUE. 

THE  year  1849  was  marked  by 
many  striking  occurrences.  The 
passage  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill ; 
the  burning  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings in  Montreal ;  the  consequent  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  Government  to 
Toi'onto ,  the  annexation  movement 
in  Montreal ;  and  the  assembling  of 
the  British  American  League,  in  King- 
ston, all  occurred  during  this  year. 
As  the  most  important  in  its  charac- 
ter and  results,  I  give  precedence  to 
the  latter  event,  not  only  because  I 
took  part  in  it  myself,  but  also  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  Canadian  historians  of 
our  day. 

The  union  of  all  the  British  Amer- 
ican colonies  now  forming  the  Do- 
minion  of  Canada  was  discussed  at 
Quebec  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1815  ; 
and  at  various  times  afterwards  it 
came  to  the  surface  amid  the  politics 
of  the  day.  The  Tories  of  1837  were 
generally  favourable  to  union,  while 
many  Reformers  objected  to  it.  Lord 
Durham's  report  recommended  a  gene- 
ral union  of  the  live  Provinces,  as  a 
desirable  sequel  to  the  proposed  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  passage  of 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  on  April 
25th,  1849,  that  the  question  of  a 
larger  confederation  began  to  assume 
importance.  The  British  population 
of  Montreal,  exasperated  at  the  action 
of  the  Parliament  in  recognising  claims 
for  compensation  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Canadian  rebels  of  1837 — 
that  is,  on  the  pai't  of  those  who  had 


slain  loyalists  and  ruined  then-  fami- 
lies— were  ready  to  adopt  any  means 
— reasonable  or  unreasonable — of  es- 
caping from  the  hated  domination  of 
an  alien  majority.  The  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  was  felt  by  them  to  imply 
a  surrender  of  all  those  rights  which 
they  and  theirs  had  fought  hard  to 
maintain.  Hence  the  burning  of  the 
Parliament  buildings  by  an  infuriated 
populace.  Hence  the  demand  in  Mon- 
treal for  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Hence  the  attack  upon  Lord 
Elgin's  carriage  in  the  same  city,  and 
the  less  serious  demonstration  in  To- 
ronto. But  wiser  men  and  cooler 
politicians  saw  in  the  union  of  all  the 
British-American  Provinces  a  more 
constitutional, as  well  asa  more  pacific, 
remedy. 

The  first  public  meetings  of  the  Brit- 
ish American  League  were  held  in 
Montreal,  where  the  movement  early 
assumed  a  formal  oi-ganization ;  but 
aiixiliary  branches  rapidly  sjn-ang  up 
in  almost  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada. 
In  Toronto,  meetings  were  held  at 
Smith's  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Col- 
borne  Street  and  West  Market  Sc^uare, 
and  were  attended  by  large  numbers, 
chiefly  of  the  Tory  party,  but  includ- 
ing several  known  Reformers.  In  fact, 
from  first  to  last,  the  sympathies  of  the 
Reformers  were  with  the  League  ;  and 
hence  there  was  no  serious  attempt 
at  a  counter-demonstration,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Government  and  the 
Globe  newspaper — at  the  time — did 
their  best  to  ridicule  and  contemn  the 
proposed  union. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  To- 
ronto meetings  were  P.  M.  Yankough- 
net,  John  W.  Gamble,  Ogle  R.  Go  wan, 
David  B.  Read,  E.  G.  O'Brien,  John 
Duggan  and  others.  They  were  warmly 
supported. 

After  some  correspondence  between 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  it  was  arranged 
that  a  general  meeting  of  the  League, 
to  consist  of  delegates  from  all  the 
town  and  country  branches,  formally 
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accredited,  should  be  held  at  Kingston, 
in  the  new  Town  Hall,  which  had  been 
jjlaced  at  their  disposal  by  the  city- 
authorities.  Here,  in  a  lofty,  well- 
lighted,  and  commodiously-seated  hall, 
the  British  American  League  assem- 
bled on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1849. 
The  number  of  delegates  present  was 
one  hundred  and  forty,  each  represent- 
ing some  hundreds  of  stout  yeomen, 
loyal  to  the  death,  and  in  intelligence 
equal  to  any  constituency  in  the  Em- 
pire or  the  world.  The  number  of 
people  so  represented,  with  tbeir  fami- 
lies, could  not  have  been  less  than  half 
a  million. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  discussion 
(with  closed  doors)  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  pi-oceedings  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  resolutions  for 
submission  on  the  morrow.  On  the 
26th,  accordingly,  the  public  business 
commenced. 

The  pi'oceedings  wex-e  conducted  in 
accordance  with  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. The  chairman,  the  Hon.  George 
MofFatt,  of  Montreal,  sat  on  a  raised 
platform  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall  ; 
at  a  table  in  front  of  him  were  placed 
the  two  secretaries,  W.  G.  Mack,  of 
Montreal,  and  Wm.  Brooke,  of  Ship- 
ton,  C.  E.  On  either  side  were  seated 
the  delegates,  and  outside  a  rail,  run- 
ning transvei'sely  across  the  room, 
benches  were  provided  for  spectators, 
of  whom  a  large  number  attended.  A 
table  for  reporters  stood  on  the  south 
side,  near  the  secretaries'  table.  I  may 
add,  that  I  was  present  both  as  dele- 
gate and  reporter. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  com- 
menced with  prayer,  by  a  clergyman 
of  Kingston. 

Mr.  John  W.  Gamble,  of  Vaugliati, 
then,  as  chaii-man  of  the  committee 
nominated  the  previous  day,  intro- 
duced a  series  of  resolutions,  the  tirst 
of  which  was  adopted  unanimously  as 
follows  : — 

'  That  it  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  that  the  tariff 
should  be  ao  proportioned  and  levied, 


as  to  give  just  and  adequate  protection 
to  the  manufacturing  and  industrial 
classes  of  the  country,  and  to  secure 
to  the  agricultural  population  a  home 
market  with  fair  and  remunerative 
prices  for  all  descriptions  of  farm 
produce.' 

Kesolutions  in  favour  of  economy 
in  public  expenditure,  of  equaljustice 
to  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  con- 
demnatory of  the  Government  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Kebellion  Losses 
Bill,  were  proposed  in  turn,  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  after  discussions  ex- 
tending over  two  or  three  days.  The 
principal  speakers  in  support  of  the 
resolutions  were  J.  W.  Gamble,  Ogle 
R.  Go  wan,  P.  M.  Vankoughnet,  Thos. 
Wilson,  of  Quebec,  Geo.  Crawford,  A. 
A.  Burnham  —  Aikman,  John  Dug- 
gan.  Col.  Frazer,  Geo.  Benjamin,  and 
John  A.  Macdonald. 

At  length,  the  main  object  of  the 
assemblage  was  reached,  and  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  motion  introduced  by 
Mr.  Breckem-idge,  of  Cobourg, 

That  delegates  be  appointed  to 
consult  with  similar  delegates 
FROM  Nova  Scotia  and  Neav  Bruns- 
wick, CONCERNING  THE  PRACTICABIL- 
ITY OF  A  UNION  OF  ALL  THE  PRO- 
VINCES. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously after  a  full  discussion.  Other 
resolutions  giving  effect  thereto  were 
passed,    and    the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  the  1st  November  following, 
the  League  re-assembled  in  the  City 
Hall,  Toronto,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, which  was  altogether  favour- 
able. It  was  then  decided,  that  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  several  legislatures 
through  the  people's  representatives  ; 
and  so  the  matter  rested  for  the  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  Government  to  Toronto,  I 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  League, 
with  Mr.  C.  W.  Cooper  as  assistant 
secretary.  Meetings  of  the  Executive 
committee  took  place  from  time  to 
time.     At  one  of  these,   Mr.  J.  W. 
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Oamble  submitted  an  address  which 
he  proposed  to  adopt,  pledging  the 
League  to  join  its  forces  with  the  ex- 
treme radical  party  represented  by- 
Mr.  Peter  Perry  and  other  Reform- 
ers, who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ac- 
tionof  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine-Hincks 
administration,  and  the  course  of  the 
Globe  newspaper  in  sustaining  the 
same.  This  proposition  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  oppose,  as  being  unwarranted 
by  the  committee's  powers  ;  it  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  two,  and 
never  afterwards  revived. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  B,  A.   LEAGUE, 

THE  very  bi'ief  summary  which  I 
have  been  able  to  give  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  may  sutfice  to  show, 
as  I  have  desired  to  do,  that  no  lack 
■of  progress!  veness,  no  lack  of  patriot- 
ism, no  lack  of  energy  on  great  public 
occasions,  is  justly  chargeable  against 
Canadian  Tories,  I  could  produce  page 
after  page  of  extracts,  in  proof  that 
the  objects  of  the  League  were  jeered 
at  and  condemned  by  the  Reform  press, 
led  by  the  Globe  newspaper.  But  in 
that  instance,  Mr.  George  Brown  was 
deserted  by  his  own  party.  I  have 
spoken  with  numbers  of  Reformers 
who  entirely  sympathized  with  us ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  we  had 
our  revenge,   which  was  in  the  year 


1864,  when  the  Hon.  George  Brown 
and  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonfild 
clasped  hands  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  administration 
expressly  pledged  to  eflFect  the  union 
of  the  five  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. 

In  the  importance  of  the  object,  the 
intelligence  of  the  actors,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  determined  earnestness  of 
every  man  concerned,  the  meetings 
of  the  British  American  League  may 
well  claim  to  rank  with  those  famous 
gatherings  of  the  people,  which  have 
marked  great  eras  in  the  world's  pro- 
gi'essboth  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  spite  of  every  eflfort  to  dwarf  its 
importance,  and  even  to  ignore  its 
existence,  the  British  American  League 
fulfilled  its  mission. 

By  the  action  of  the  League,  was 
Canada  lifted  into  a  front  rank  a- 
mongst  progressive  peoples. 

By  the  action  of  the  League,  the  day 
was  hastened,  when  our  rivers,  our 
lakes,  our  canals,  our  railroads,  shall 
constitute  the  great  highway  from 
Europe  to  Eastern  Asia  and  Austral- 
asia. 

By  the  action  of  the  League,  a  for- 
ward step  was  taken  towards  that 
great  future  of  the  British  race,  which 
is  destined  to  include  in  its  heaven- 
directed  mission,  the  whole  woi'ld — 
east,  west,  north  and  south  ! 
The  End. 
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HOPE,  like  the  arch  of  a  rainbow  springs 
'Twixt  Calvary  and  the  present  time ; 
Though  the  dust  of  two  thousand  years, 
The  mists  of  blood,  the  rain  of  tears, 
Rise  up  like  a  veil  'twixt  our  sight  and  the  cross, 
It  still  is  there. 


€38  ^^  ^^  ^  DREAM! 

Hermon  lifts  up  his  altar-crest 

"Where  the  lightnings  burn  and  the  cloud-incense  rest ; 

And  the  sage  of  Egypt,  dreaming  alone 

By  the  mystic  Nile,  or  the  figured  stone, 

Sent  back  his  thoughts  to  the  times  that  hid 

The  builders  and  guests  of  the  pyramid. 

In  vain  he  questioned  the  old  brown  roll, 

IMute  as  the  tomb  was  the  yellow  scroll. 

Faded  all  knowledge,  barren  and  bare 

As  the  Cheops'  pyramid,  when  the  glare 

Of  the  summer  solstice  burns  the  sands, 

And  the  parched  priest  vainly  with  lifted  hands 

Prays  to  the  Nile  stealing  past. 


The  Caesars  have  clotted  with  blood  and  burned  with  flame 

The  place  where  Freedom  found  only  a  name ; 

Truth,  like  a  vestal,  her  lamp  now  dead 

From  the  sighs  of  the  grovelling  nation  had  fled, 

And  the  scourged  slave  toiled  in  the  earth's  caverns 

To  the  whip  and  the  fetters'  clang. 

Or  was  tossed  for  the  brutal  Roman's  sport 

To  the  tiger's  fan^r. 

When  the  virgin  vvas  sold  in  the  market, 

And  the  matron  was  made  the  prey 

Of  the  cruel  Eoman  soldier 

After  some  disastrous  day. 

Then  the  moments  sent  up  to  Heaven 

Humanity's  hopeless  moan. 

And  the  wail  '  How  long,  O  Lord,' 

Burst  o'er  the  great  white  Throne. 


Christ  taught  that  the  purple  was  nothing, 
That  the  kings  were  as  dross,* 


[*  To  the  readers  of  The  Caxadiax  this  world  ;  and  what  is  incomplete  here 
Monthly  tho  above  fragment  of  what  will  have  found  its  completion  yonder, 
no  doubt  wa.s  intended,  according  to  the        Happy  singer  I  the  dreams  of  earth  are 

now  for  thee  the  realities  of  Heaven  ! 

In  Mr.  Watson's  deatli,  this  magazine 
loses  an  ardent  friend  and  a  valued  con- 
tributor. He  was  an  enthusiastic  littera- 
teur, fond  of  the  Pluses,  yet  given  to 
serious  historical  research,  and  was  ever 


author's  wcmt,  as  a  Christmas  hymn  for 
the  pages  of  this  magazine,  will  come 
home  with  sad  signiticance,  as  it  has 
come  to  the  present  writer,  and  to  those 
■who  have  seen  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  author's  unfinished  lines,  and  know 


how  much  they  lose  in  him  from  whose  j  a  hearty  sympathizer  with  all  enterprises 

hand  the  pen  has  just  fallen.     Though  I  of  a  national  character,  in  either  jour- 

the  lute  strings  ai'e  broken  on  earth,  the  I  nalism  or  literature.     In  early  daj's,  as 

soul  that  once  vibrated  thiough  them  has  i  a  member  of  the  press,  and  one  of  the 

found  voice  in  the  hither  land,  to  sing  best    of    short-hand    reporters,    he  saw 

that  Christmas  song  it  faltered  over  in  '  much   in  the   old   Province    of  Canada 
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Legislatures  of  the  country's  constitu- 
tional development,  and  subsequently 
became  its  historian.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  he  was  the  principal  reporter 
of  the  Confederation  Debates  ;  and  he 
was  well  read  in  constitutional  questions 
and  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
As  Librarian  of  the  Ontario  Parliament 
this  acqtiired  knowledge  was  of  much 
service  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  others  who  had  occasion  to  consult 
him  on  points  ot  history.  To  many  of 
those  his  large  stores  of  information,  and 
ready  offer  of  assistance  in  a  difficulty, 
will  be  gratefully  remembered  ;  while 
his  genial,  unassuming  manners,  though 
of  late  years  much  affected  by  iniirmity, 
will  be  largely  testified  to.  He  had  an 
Irishman's  warm  heart,  which  ever  went 
freely  out  to  those  who  understood  him  ; 
and  he  never  forgot  a  kindness.  An  old 
letter  to  the  present  writer  lies  before 
us  as  we  pen  these  lines.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for 
the  review  of  my  little  work  ("  The 
Legend  of  the  Roses  ;  "  and  "  Ravlan, 
a  Drama,")  which  appears  in  The 
Monthly,  for  Jantiary,  1870  (see  also 
page  147  of  the  following  number).  '  I  do 
not  know  if  I  deserve  as  much  as  y'>u 
have  been  good  enough  to  say  about  me: 
but  this  much  I  do  know,  that  I  shall 
never  forget  it.     I  hope  that  if  ever  I 


publish  another  Drama  I  may  have  the 
same  generous  and  appreciati\  e  critic  to 
whom  to  submit  it.'  (Jur  last  talk  re- 
called the  above  letter,  for  the  author  of 
it  spoke  of  shortly  submitting  for  review 
in  The  Monthly  the  continuation,  to  the 
period  of  C(jnfederation,  of  his  manual 
on  the  '  Constitutional  History  of  Can- 
ada.' We  trust  that  this  important 
work,  on  which  we  know  that  jMr. 
Watson  spent  much  and  intelligent 
labour,  will  speedily  find  its  way  into 
print,  in  the  service  of  Canadian  litera- 
ture, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
and  the  children  who  mourn  his  loss, — 
Ed.  C.  M.] 


SAMUEL  JAMES  WATSOX. 

We  keep  the   feast,  but    miss   the  wonted 
strain 
Of  that  mute  voice  so  tuned  to  Christmas 
cheer, 
Of  him,  our  friend,  as  large  of  heart  as  brain. 
Who  leaves   us    lonelier  for  the  vanished 
year. 

Courteous  and  kind  and  cultured,  who  can  tell 
His  loss  to  our  too  scanty  author  baud  ? 

'  Ai-e  et  Vale  /  '  brother,  so  Farewell  ! 
Pass,  not  ungreeted,  to  the  Silent  Land  ! 
—Charles  Pelhaji  Mulvany. 
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IX  starry  beauty  falleth  the  snowfiake. 
As  if  it  caught  from  heaven's  blight  host  the  form, 

And,  helplessly,  upon  the  vinter  storm 
Is  earthward  swept — a  brief  abode  to  make. 
0  soul  of  heaven-born  beauty  !  out  of  space 

And  time,  thou,  too,  dost  drift  unto  the  earth 
Awhile  to  dwell ;  and,  fading,  leaves  no  trace 

Unknowing  aught  or  of  thy  end  or  birth. 
Tny  friends  forsaking — tho'  a  chosen  baud  ; 

Alone  departing — and  perchance  for  aye  ; 
Ah,  ruthless  fate  !    What  is  thy  stern  command — 

That  henceforth  each  pursue  a  separate  way  I 
Or  do  the  paths  divide  but  to  uniie  ? 
E'en  as  the  darkness  alternates  with  liuht. 
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BY  C.   W.  PARKIX,  MONTREAL. 


n'^HAT  corner  of  our  earth  must  be 
-1-  indeed  obscure,  where,  in  these 
days,  a  man  can  manage  to  be  in  the 
world  and  not  of  it.  He  may  have 
passed  the  outskirts  of  civilization  and 
have  left  far  behind  him  the  last  snake- 
fence,  he  may  have  raised  his  shanty 
by  some  solitary  stream,  so  lonely  that 
the  splash  of  a  rising]  trout  almost 
awakes  echoes  in  the  forest-brush 
around  him,  and  yet  if  you  should  find 
him  in  his  crusoe-like  isolation,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  also  find 
within  easy  reach  of  his  hand  half  a 
score  of  newspapers,  with  their  '  latest 
telegrams,'  not  so  very  many  days  old, 
and  with  their  scattered  spoonfuls  of 
the  cream  of  the  latest  works,  with 
here  an  extract  from  the  last  popular 
novel,  there  a  hint  of  some  new  and 
startling  discoveiy,  and  there  again  the 
latest  —  to  date — modern  interpreta- 
tion of  some  thought  of  tlie  moral  (or 
immoral)  philosopher.  What  village  so 
remote  as  to  enjoy  immunity  from  the 
book  agent  ?  Where  do  not  the  lucu- 
brations of  '  Own  Correspondents'  pe- 
neti'ate  1  To  what  hiding  place  could  a 
genuine  hermit  betake  himself,  where 
the  busy  hum  of  the  outer  world  would 
not  reach  him,  and  where  his  fondest 
hopes  and  highest  aspirations  might  be 
free  from  the  assault  of  modern  philo- 
sophy or  of  modern  develo})ments  of 
ancient  doctrine  % 

If  there  be  no  such  accessible  spot, 
much  less  can  those  who  have  to  live 
the  every  day  life,  and  especially  those, 
whosevery  business  lies  with  books  and 
with  all  connected  with  books,  avoid 
facing  those  important  (piestions  which 
are  now  so  constantly  presented — 
questions  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of 


life,  death  and  futurity,  in  regard  to 
which  they  may  any  day  be  asked  to 
give  an  opinion,  to  explain,  accept  or 
refute  them.  And  so  we  imagine  it 
might  be  well  if  there  were  more  inter- 
communication of  ideas  upon  such  sub- 
jects, for  amid  much  chaflT  there  might 
be  no  lack  of  precious  grain,  and  par- 
ticularly if  an  intellectual  economy 
were  practised,  and  '  happy  thoughts ' 
were  not  allowed  to  slide  away  into 
the  limbo  of  the  forgotten.  Most  men 
have  moments  of  vivid  inspiration 
when  gems  of  thought  and  great  ideas 
flash  out  a  ti-ansitory  radiance  too  often 
only  to  vanish  in  a  meteoric  flight. 
Great  thoughts  of  little  men  perish, 
while  even  the  little  thoughts  of  great 
men  are  preserved.  Why  should  not  a 
combination  of  minor  intelligences  pi'o- 
duce  something  that  may  advance  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  be  of  service  to 
man  in  the  highest  sense,  and  so  de- 
serve some  little  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame  % 

Let  these  considerations  l)e  our  apo- 
logy for  traversing  an  unfrequented 
track  in  the  educational  field,  for  it  is 
one  which  the  educator  cannot  have 
failed  to  observe,  along  which  he  too, 
sooner  or  later,  may  have  to  stray. 

Those  readers  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  higher  ]jeriodical  litera- 
ture of  these  days  of  searching  inquiry 
and  daring  speculation  will  scarcely 
have  failed  to  notice  the  brilliant 
critique  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  TJie  Nineteenth  Ce"tury 
upon  a  late  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
philosopher  Diderot,  who  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  literary  career  between 
the  years  1760—1770.  The  article  in 
question  is  in   the  French  language, 
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•tind  comes  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Janet, 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
The  style  is  admirable,  the  reasoning 
logically  acute,  and  we  gladly  welcome 
it  as  affording  one  of  the  clearest  ex- 
positions of  the  philosophy  of  the  ma- 
terialist which  has  fallen  under  our 
notice. 

The  I'eviewer,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  evidence  that  appears  in  the 
limited  space  that  may  be  allotted  to 
an  article,  is  no  discipleof  that  philoso- 
phy in  any  of  its  aspects,  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  hesitate  to  place  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  arguments,  or, 
perhaps,  we  should  rather  give  them  a 
less  dignified  title,  and  say,  some  of 
the  thoughts  which  arise  from  the 
perusal  of  the  main  points  of  these 
very  ancient  theories. 

That  we  are  the  decided  opponents 
of  any  system  that  may  tend,  however 
remotely,  to  shake  the  old-established 
faith  of  our  forefathers  we  need  not 
affirm,  for  in  this  faith  lies,  we  be- 
lieve, the  very  highest  philosophy ; 
but  yet,  let  us  not  be  understood  as 
presuming  to  speak  lightly  of  many 
noble  intellects  whose  devotion  to 
science,  and  patient  research  after  the 
good  and  the  true  has  led  them  as  yet 
only  into  the  twilight  of  a  mysticism, 
from  which  we  devoutly  hope  they 
may  eventually  emerge  into  the  broad 
light  of  that  truth  from  whose  advent 
we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

The  literary  importance  of  these 
works  of  Diderot  may  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  interest  which  this 
new  publication  has  awakened,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
twenty  octavo  volumes  were  compiled 
by  M.  J.  Assezat,  and  published  by 
Garnier  Brothers,  of  Paris,  in  1875. 

If  one  may  judge  of  the  bulk  by 
the  samples  of  M.  Janet,  these  works 
will  well  repay  the  reader,  if  not  with 
an  abundant  harvest  of  interest  and 
information,  yet  with  a  plentiful 
gleaning  of  curious  ideas,  smart  re- 
torts, explosions  of  error,  flashes  of 
inspiration,  scintillations  of  wit,  while 
throughout  all  appear  glimpses  of  a 


higher  nature  working  to  shake  itself 
free  from  a  system  which  could  only 
make  it,  of  the  earth,  earthy.  What  a 
pity  that  with  such  higher  nature  we 
have  in  Diderot  but  another  instance 
of  the  impotence  of  lofty  intellect  and 
high-flown  sentiment  to  lift  a  man 
above  the  influence  of  the  vilest  pas- 
sions !  Here  was  one  born  to  soar 
amid  the  stars,  yet  descending  to  the 
Inferno  of  vices  which  must  for  ever 
brand  his  name  with  infamy  while  the 
actual  memory  of  the  facts  cannot  but 
ever  be  an  ingredient  of  the  unpalat- 
able in  the  pleasure  which  the  reading 
of  his  best  works  might  bestow. 

But  the  miserably  melancholy  tale 
of  the  degradation  of  such  an  one  is 
happily  not  for  us.  He  has  received 
his  meed  of  chastisement  from  a  far 
loftier  pen.  All  we  propose  to  our- 
selves is  to  learn  from  this  Nineteenth 
Century  Review  the  first  '  articles  of 
belief '  of  the  matei'ialist. 

Let  us  hear  then  what  M.  Janet 
says.  '  One  may  assert  then  that,  in 
effect,  Diderot  was  one  of  the  precur- 
sors of  this  philosophy.  Many  of  the 
ideas  enlarged  and  developed  with 
eclat  in  our  time  by  modern  masters 
find  their  germ  in  his  works. 

His  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  svggestive  intellects  of  his  day. 
Do  not  expect  in  him  works  deeply 
meditated,  composed  with  art,  skil- 
fully connected  in  their  parts.  No- 
thing v/ith  him  comes  to  maturity ; 
all  is  thrown  down  with  profusion, 
but  without  order  or  rule.  You  find 
in  him,  as  it  were,  but  fragments, 
brilliant  but  transitory  lights,  admir- 
able improvisations  ;  but  logical  se- 
quence of  reasoning,  connection  of 
ideas,  systematic  linking  of  proposi- 
tions, ai'e  unknown  to  this  misty  spirit 
where  all  is  ceaseless  effervescence  and 
fermentation.  Diderot  then,  in  spite 
of  many  eminent  qualities  closely  al- 
lied to  genius,  has  left  no  chef-d' ceuvre.' 

(Has  M.  Janet  ignored  '  Rameau's 
Nephew'?) 

'  Although  richer  in  ideas  than 
Voltaire   or    Rousseau,  he    can  only 
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come  aftfr  them  among  the  great 
names  of  his  time,  and  still  less  is  he 
the  equal  of  Montesquieu  or  Buffon. 
He  is,  in  a  word,  a  sublime  improvisa- 
tor. Such  is  the  sentence  that  has  been 
pronounced  upon  him  by  his  most 
sympathetic  and  enlightened  judges, 
and  this  new  edition  of  his  works  will, 
we  believe,  in  no  way  modify  this 
opinion.' 

M.  Janet  then  proceeds  very  hap- 
pily to  seize  the  occasion  of  this  re- 
publication to  inform  us  what  the 
philosophy  of  Diderot  seems  to  have 
been.  His  philosophy,  he  says,  at 
three  ditferent  periods  seems  to  have 
undergone  three  important  changes. 
First  he  is  the  opponent  of  Christ- 
ianity merely, he  is  still  a  deist,  and  de- 
fends very  sincerely  the  principles  of 
natural  religion.  Later  he  undergoes  a 
change  of  opinion ; '  he  hoists  the  Hag  of 
materialism, but  of  a  materialism  singu- 
lar, with  pantheistic  tendencies ;  and 
finally  thei-e  seems  to  commence  a 
reaction  against  this  former  belief  '  (if 
we  may  call  the  feeling  by  so  high  a 
namej,  'and,  in  at  least  a  moral  point 
of  view,  he  separates  himself  very  de- 
cidedly from  it,  and  seems  to  approach 
the  moralists  of  the  Sgottish  school.' 
Here,  then,  we  see  three  modifica- 
tions, nay,  three  very  decided  and 
fundamental  changes,  in  the  opinions 
of  one  who  has  been  regarded  as  '  the 
exponent  of  the  materialism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  three  changes, 
why  not  more,  and  if  more,  how  near 
are  we  to  the  truth  \ ' 

And  what  then  is  materialism  ?  In 
its  true  type  it  is,  we  are  told,  '  the 
atomism  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus.' 
It  is  the  supposition  that  all  the 
changes  of  the  UniA'erse,  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  natural  and  of  what  ice 
may  call  the  spiritual  world,  are  due 
to  the  combination  of  primordial  atoms 
whose  '  essential  projjerties  are  ex- 
tension and  solidity.'  Such  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  collision  of  the  wits 
of  the  Academics,  Stoics,  Cynics, 
Cyrenaics,  Epicureans  ;  such  the  spark 
struck  from  the  impact  of   Stoic  tiint 


and  Peripatetic  steel  after  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  patient  and 
impatient  effort  from  450  B.C.  to  300 
B.C.,  when  polished  Athens  was  the 
brilliant  nucleus  of  the  world's  learn- 
ing and  art,  the  citadel  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  wit,  the  sublime  centre 
of  oratory,  poetry  and  politics. 

And  how  far  have  the  intermittent 
liglits  of  genius,  travelling  in  this 
path  for  2,000  years,  guided  us  1  la 
reality,  but  little  farther.  Now  it 
would  appear  that  atoms  are  endowed 
with,  or  aie  the  ultimate  depositai'iea 
of,  sensibility.  They  have  desire,  aver- 
sion, memory,  intelligence.  They 
have,  moreover,  an  '  automatic  in- 
quietude,' by  which  each  atom  is 
driven  '  to  find  that  situation  most 
suitable  to  itself,'  and  this,  we  sup- 
pose, means  much  the  same  thing  as 
the  process  of  natural  selection  advo- 
cated by  some  of  the  truly  eminent 
writers  of  our  own  day.  Surely  then, 
this  is  but  a  very  meagre  advance  for 
the  combined  philosophy  of  so  long  a 
period,  and  moreover,  Revelatiou 
apart,  it  seems  to  us  open  to  objection. 
If  the  atom  has  desire  and  intelligence, 
what  is  desire,  what  is  intelligence?  Is 
the  atom  desire,  or  is  desire  the  atom  1 
Was  there  ever  a  first  atom  ?  Of  what 
had  it  the  memoiy  ?  '  First  chaos  was 
created. '  Who  created  it  ?  Here  is 
the  old  question,  and  our  philosophy 
helps  us  no  nearer  to  its  solution. 

Yet  Democritus  in  one  century,  and 
Epicurus  in  the  next,  the  latter  some 
300  years  before  Christ,  and  Mauper- 
tuis,  Diderot,  and  pei'haps  Leibnig,  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  following  in 
their  wake,  give  us  to  conclude  that 
all  the  wonders  of  natural  law  and 
order,  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  from 
the  perfectly  regulated  intricacies  of 
the  stellar  machinery  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  continuation  of  physical  or- 
ganisms, all  existing  things,  whether 
the  pdti  lot's  heroism,  or  the  poet's 
flight  of  fancy,  or  the  sublime  concep- 
tion of  the  painter,  are  but  the  results 
of  the  '  automatic  inquiettxde  of 
atoms.' 
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And  here,  we  presume,  come  in 
those  *  pantheistic  tendencies'  which 
showed  themselves  to  the  acute  obser- 
vation of  the  reviewer.  Is  the  sun 
after  all  a  god,  and  is  the  earth  a  god- 
dess 1  Do  the  myriads  of  tons  of  sen- 
tient intelligent  atoms  which  go  to 
the  combination  of  '  benign  Demeter,' 
enable  her  to  clothe  herself  with  all 
the  beauties  of  still  and  moving  life  1 
Is  it  she  who  has  adorned  her  person 
with  silver  threads  of  winding  river, 
and  gemmed  it  with  azure  lake  and 
emerald  mountains  1  Or  is  she  but 
the  high  priestess  of  the  million  times 
mightier  sun,  who  keeps  all  terrestrial 
phenomena  moving  in  their  regular 
cycles,  and  is  he  too  the  slave  of  the 
automatic  inquietude  of  atoms  1 

If  this  be  the  materialism  of  the 
nineteenth,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  eighteenth,  century,  we  cannot 
accept  its  teaching.  We  cannot  but 
think  we  have  a  sounder,  a  higher,  a 
nobler  philosophy,  one  which  gives  us 
an  enduring  hope  both  here  and  here- 
after, a  philosophy,  which,  if  its  truth 
be  but  granted,  will  we  believe  be 
found  to  have  its  root  and  its  fruit 
in  Revelation. 

And  it  seems  to  us  there  is  nothing 
illogical  in  our  belief  ;  for  putting  Re- 
velation on  one  side,  and  humanly 
speaking,  if  we  ask,  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  earth  merely,  what  is  the 
great  producer,  the  great  inventor,  the 
great  improver,  the  great  discoverer 
— may  not  the  answer  fairly  be, 
mind  1  Is  it  not  to  mind  that  we  owe 
everything  which  enlightens  our  un- 
derstanding and  contributes  to  our 
comfort,  from  the  manufacture  of  a 
needle  to  the  composition  of  an  epic, 
from  the  discovery  of  gravitation  to 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  from 
the  clock  which  indicates  the  passing 
of  the  hours,  to  the  imprisonment  of 
that  force  which  is  ere  long  to  drive 
our  locomotives  ?  If  then  it  is  to  finite 


mind  we  owe  the  grandest  discoveries 
of  finite  research,  may  we  not  fairly 
and  with  reasonable  analogy  assert 
that  an  infinite  mind  alone  can  be  the 
producer  of  all  the  infinite  creation  ; 
that  an  infinite  mind,  omnipotent, 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  has  produced 
the  machinery  of  animal  life  so  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  of  man's  me- 
chanisms 1 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  actions 
of  a  spider  %  Did  the  automatic  in- 
quietude of  atoms  supply  the  creature 
with  that  wonderful  machine  which 
enables  it  both  to  produce  the  thread 
and  make  the  web  %  Is  it  the  '  auto- 
matic inquietude '  of  atoms  which 
gives  the  root-petals  their  fragrance 
and  tint,  which  rounds  the  perfect 
contour  of  the  tulip,  and  clothes  the 
butterfly  with  iridescent  wings  %  Can 
it  be  this,  too,  that,  working  with 
atomic  sensibility,  gave  Homer  his 
marvellous  inventions  and  rolling 
hexameters,  tuned  Milton's  divine 
harp,  wrought  in  the  fingers  of  Tur- 
ner and  Landseer,  guided  the  hands 
of  Canova  and  Flaxman,  and  which, 
too,  poured  the  hemlock  for  Socrates, 
broke  up  Nero's  ship,  sent  the  shaft 
into  Philip's  eye,  and  will  the  '  in- 
quietude of  atoms '  ever  realize  for  us 
the  poet's  wish,  and  give  us  wings  to 
fly  away  and  mix  with  the  eternal  ray 
of  those  stars  which  their  inquietude 
has  set  glittering  in  the  empyrean  % 

Ah  !  philosophers,  surely  you  are 
laugJiing  at  us,  or  if  not,  pray  try,  out 
of  the  profundity  of  your  learning,  to 
evolve  a  plain  story  in  plain  words, 
for  plain  men,  which  may  give  them 
something  more  cheery  than  this 
melancholy  tale,  which  it  seems  to  us 
tends  to  an  end  that  may  rob  them  of 
their  comfort  under  bereavements, 
their  patience  under  the  trials  and 
toils  of  this  life,  and  their  fairest 
hopes  for  the  life  hereafter. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE. 


BY   W.    T.    HERKIDGE,   MONTREAL. 

THE  light  was  fading  in  the  sacred  courts, 
And  ghost-like  shadows  from  the  gathering  night 
Went  sweeping  through  the  aisles.     I  sat  me  down 
Before  the  altar  rich  in  cunning  work, 
And  read  the  gilded  symbols,  which  declare 
That  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
The  darkness  came,  and  like  a  far-off  scene 
Dimly  discovered  through  the  misty  air, 
The  solemn  organ  rose  amid  the  gloom 
Which  fast  enshrouded  all  the  wide  expanse. 
Yet  still,  as  if  by  some  fair  seraph's  hand 
'Touched  with  a  living  fire,  the  mystic  sounds 
Orew  brighter. 

In  the  snowy  streets  without 
Hunger  and  want  wended  their  toilsome  way, 
And  shiv'ring  sought  a  momentary  rest 
From  the  rude  wintry  blast ;  and  blackened  vice 
In  forms  Protean  sped  to  deeds  of  sin, 
Or  hurried  from  the  vengeful  Nemesis 
Which  ever  crossed  its  path  with  gleaming  sword. 
From  casement  windows  fell  a  stream  of  light 
Upon  each  passing  traveller,  and  the  shout 
Of  merry  laughter  echoed  through  the  halls 
In  joyous  holiday. 

Within  the  church 
These  earthly  sounds  scarce  broke  the  silent  calm  ; 
And  other  thoughts  poured  in  upon  my  soul 
Like  music,  as  those  golden  characters 
Beamed  down  upon  me  like  an  evening  star. 
I  felt  the  peace  of  that  Judaean  night. 
When  in  the  sky  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Shone  round  about  the  shepherds  ;  and  I  heai'd, 
Or  so  it  seemed,  the  sweet-voiced  angel  choir 
Which  sang  the  joyous  paean  of  a  world. 
The  murmur  of  that  tide  of  harmony 
Adown  the  ages,  fell  upon  my  ear  : — 
'  To  you  is  born  a  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord.' 
And  as  again  the  wave  of  human  care 
O'erflowing,  rolled  in  currents  through  the  aisles, 
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And  like  a  dreary  sigh,  borne  on  the  wind, 
Struck  the  glad  anthem  of  my  grateful  heart, 
And  joined  it  to  a  sorrowful  refrain, 
I  wondered  why  the  echo  of  that  song 
Which  I  had  seemed  to  hear  within  the  church, 
Did  not  make  music  in  those  other  souls 
All  desolate  and  sad. 

And  as  I  mused, 
Methought  an  angel  touched  me  with  his  wing, 
And  taught  me  how  that  Christ  must  save  the  soul 
Through  faith,  and  how  our  impious,  rebel  pride 
Would  fain,  like  Herod,  slay  the  infant  King, 
Because  He  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ! 
And  as  I  listened  to  the  strange,  sad  tale,  , 

And  still  beheld  the  solemn  darkness,  riven 
By  those  bright  signs  of  flame,  which  ever  grew 
To  fuller  lustre  in  the  deep'ning  night, 
With  rev'rent  lips  I  breathed  a  silent  prayer : — 
'  0  Son  of  man,  the  meaning  of  whose  work 
Burns  full  upon  me  from  this  radiant  glow 
Amid  the  darkness ;  be  the  Light  of  all 
Through  the  o'ermastering  gloom  of  woe  and  sin ; 
Subdue  the  evil  which  with  serpent's  guile 
Lurks  in  our  hearts,  and  guide  our  trembling  feet, 
Dear,  tender  Shepherd  of  the  erring  fold, 
Beyond  all  signs  which  but  distort  the  gaze, 
To  the  strong  refuge  of  Thy  loving  arms. 
O  make  perpetual  Christmas  in  our  lives 
By  Thine  indwelling  there  \ ' 
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BY   S.    H,    MANCHEE,   YORKVILLE. 


IT  seems  as  if  nothing  in  this  age  of 
progress  is  to  escape  the  despoil- 
ing hand  of  some  would-be  reformer. 
We  have  reformers  (?)  of  religion,  of 


lum  or  something  worse,  assails,  in  an 
article  contained  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly,  the  game  of 
chess  with  a  virulence  that  must  have 


science,  of  politics,  and  last  month  de- .  astonished  its  readers.  He  could  not 
veloped,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  content  himself  with  trying  to  deprive 
White,  a  reformer  (?)  of  amusements.  the  game  of  its  well-won  reputation  as 
Mr.  White,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  I  a  game  of  science,  but  accuses  it  of 
poor  fallen  humanity,  as  repi-esented  unfitting  its  players  for  any  '  useful ' 
by  chess  players,  from  the  lunatic  asy-    j   or   '  honourable  '  calling.       He  says  : 
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*  An  ardent  and  lively  imagination,  a 
temperament  bold  and  sanguine,  sound 
health,  and  great  experience  in  the 
mysteries  and  subtleties  of  the  game, 
are  all  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  fame  in  the  annals  of  chess.  Many 
of  its  votaries  possessing  all  the  above 
enumerated  qualifications,  but  lacking 
the  elements  requisite  for  the  pursuit 
of  some  more  useful  calling,  have 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  game, 
devoting  to  its  practice  all  their  ener- 
gies, giving  up  all  their  best  days  to 
that  which  should,  at  least,  be  merely 
a  temporary  recreation.'  It  must  have 
been  news  to  all  chess  players,  that  a 
man  possessing  '  an  ardent  and  lively 
imagination,  a  temperament  bold  and 
sanguine,  sound  health,  and  great  ex- 
perience in  the  mysteries  and  subtle- 
ties of  chess,'  is  thereby  unfitted  for 
any  'higher  or  more  useful  calling.* 
What  are  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  a  man  who  wishes  to  push  his  way 
in  the  world,  and  to  reach  the  topmost 
rung  of  the  ladder  ?  Does  he  not  re- 
quire, above  all  things,  to  be  bold  and 
sanguine,  lively  in  imagination,  ar- 
dent in  the  {pursuit  of  his  calling,  and 
of  sound  health  ?  How,  th»^n,  is  it 
possible  foi  a  man  to  be  po--  ssed  of 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Mi.  White 
and  yet  not  be  fit  for  any  '  more 
useful  or  honourable '  calling  than  that 
of  playing  chess  %  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Mr.  White 
means  to  imply  that  there  is  no  pro- 
fession or  calling  more  honourable 
than  that  of  chess-playing  ! 

Mr.  White  further  tells  us  that  the 
professionals  of  the  game  are  those 
'  who  endeavour  to  improve  their  limit- 
ed or  scanty  finances  by  a  mild  species 
of  gambling,  playing  chess  with  novices 
or  amateurs  for  a  small  stake,  wagered 
on  each  game.'  No  one,  we  presume, 
unless  Mr.  White  himself,  will  have 
the  temerity  to  say  that  the  game  of 
chess  is  a  game  of  chance,  and  such 
being  tlie  case,  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
White's  assertion,  must  be  patent  to 
the  veriest  novice.  The  game  is  emi- 
nently a  game  of  skill,  and  few  would 


be  so  foolish  as  to  risk  money  on  a 
game  with  the  certainty  of  losing  it ; 
which  would  almost  invariably  be  the 
result  of  playing  with  a  superior  player. 
The  true  professionals  of  the  game  are 
such  men  as  Blackburn,  Morphy,  Coch- 
rane, Staunton,  Michaelis,  Herren  An- 
derssen  and  Lowenthal,  Prince Ourous- 
soflf,  Van  der  Lasa,  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Judge  Meek,  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  scholars  and  professional  men, 
many  of  whom,  were  it  necessary,  we 
could  enumerate.  True,  some  of  these 
occasionally  play  for  money  ;  but  the 
games  are  merely  trials  of  skill  upon 
which  large  sums  of  money  are  staked, 
as  in  many  otlier  amusements.  Hanlan 
risks  large  sums  of  money  on  the  issue 
of  his  races,  are  we  therefore  to  give 
up  boating]  or  shall  we,  because  horses 
are  trotted  on  the  race-course,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  win  the  prize 
offered  the  fastest  trotter,  give  up  rid- 
ing on  horseback  1  If  not,  then  why, 
even  admitting  it  were  used  as  a  me- 
dium for  gambling,  should  we  give  up 
the  game  of  chess  1  No  one,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  having  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  chess,  would  say  that '  it  forms 
the  pitiful  resource  from  dejection  or 
despair  of  minds  which  have  become 
unfitted  for  higher  and  nobler  pleasures 
and  pursuits;'  for,of  all  games,  as  those 
best  acquainted  with  it  can  attest,  the 
game  of  chess  is  the  one  least  likely  to 
be  resorted  to  as  the  panacea  of  '  op- 
pression, weakness  or  misfortune.' 

Mr.  White's  chess-playing  acquaint- 
ances must  have  been  very  limited, 
or  he  would  surely  never  have  com- 
mitted himself  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
^  great  major  it  ij'oi  the  devotees  of  chess 
'  ai'e  men  whose  habits  have  become 
vitiated,  depraved  or  debased,  and 
whose  peculiarities  and  eccentrities 
become  more  marked  as  they  advance 
in  years ;  whatever  talent  or  ability 
they  may  have  becoming  warped  or 
blunted  by  its  misdirection.'  We  have 
enumerated  above  a  few  eminent  play- 
ers, and  might,  were  it  necessary  to 
disprove  this  assertion,  add  hundreds 
to  the  list;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
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the  '  devotees'  of  chess  comprise  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  vari- 
ous professions — professors,  judges, 
lawyers,  doctors,  journalists,  clergy- 
men, statesmen  and  soldiers. 

Another  objection  advanced  by  Mr. 
White  is,  '  that  triumph  is  a  ways 
bought  at  the  expense  of  an  opponent. 
The  conclusion  of  a  game  frequently 
leaves  the  victor  elated  and  jubilant, 
but  the  vanquished  suffers  a  humiliat- 
ing mortification.'  Will  Mr.  Wiiite 
tell  us  what  game  or  trial  of  skill, 
from  a  game  of  marbles  in  the  play- 
ground to  a  struggle  on  the  field  of 
battle,  does  not  result  in  the  victory 
being  bought  at  the  expense  of  an  op- 
ponent 1  Are  we  to  give  up  all  games, 
because  our  opponent  runs  the  risk 
of  being  vanquished  1  Of  what  value 
would  be  the  prize,  if  there  were  no 
competition  ?  and  how  could  we  have 
competition  without  some  one  having 
to  suffer  the  mortification  of  defeat  ? 

The  writer  has  s;een  many  games  of 
chess  played,  but  has  never  seen  any 
of  the  '  angry  and  violent  wrangling 
or  dispute,'  on  the  part  of  the  van- 
quished, spoken  of  by  Mr.  White. 
That  some  players  are  unable  to  con- 
trol their  tempers  when  defeated  is 
quite  true;  but  their  bad  temper  is 
not  reserved  for  chess  alone,  as  they 
are  equally  ill-tempered  whether  their 
failure  be  in  business  or  pleasure.  As 
a  rule,  a  more  gentlemanly  party  can- 
not be  found  than  that  forming  our 
clubs,  and,  if  Mr.  White  wishes  to 
find  '  angry  and  violent  wrangling  or 
dispute'  over  games,  we  would  advise 
him  to  steer  clear  of  the  chess  room. 

Speaking  of  blind-fold  playing,  Mr. 
White  says  :  '  It  will  not  appear  so 
wonderful  or  difficult  when  we  reflect 
that  there  are  but  few  regular  "  open- 
ings "  or  ways  of  beginning  a  game 
generally  recognized  and  adopted  as 
best ;  and  that  each  of  these  has  its 
distinctis'e  features,  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  to  a  player  of  good  memory  and 
constant  practice,  so  familiar,  that  it 
becomes  comparatively  easy  for  him 
;to  recall  the  answering  moves  either 


in  attack  or  defence.'  We  do  not 
think  that  the  memory  has  as  much 
to  do  with  blind-fold  playing  as  would 
appear  from  the  passage  quoted.  It 
is  true  that  the  '  openings  '  of  games, 
i.e.,  those  generally  used,  are  few; 
but,  as  no  two  games  are  ever  played 
alike,  the  memoiy  of  the  player  would 
not  serve  him  for  many  moves.  For 
example,  given  the  first  eight  moves 
of  the  'Evan's  Gambit'  (r.  e.,  the 
eight  moves  of  that  gambit  as  played 
by  Morphy  and  Anderssen,  which 
have  been  proved  by  competent  ana- 
lysts to  be  the  eight  best  moves  both 
of  attack  and  defence),  blind-fold 
playing  black,  and  white  has  thirty- 
five  possible  moves  from  which  to  se- 
lect his  ninth  move.  Now,  though 
many  of  these  moves  would,  in  ordi- 
nary play,  be  considered  bad,  white 
might  make  a  bad  move  and  easily 
thwart  his  blind-folded  opponent,  if  he 
were  trusting  solely  to  his  memory  ; 
because  being  unable  to  recall  the 
position  of  all  the  pieces  on  the  board, 
he  could  not  readily  tell  what  effect 
his  next  move  would  be  likely  to  have. 
To  play  blind-folded,  the  player  needs 
first  to  get  the  positions  of  all  the 
pieces  on  the  board  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind's  eye,  as  a  school  boy  does  a  map 
he  may  have  to  draw  at  an  examina- 
tion, and  then,  after  a  little  practice, 
he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
(mentally)  each  piece  as  it  is  moved 
out. 

The  real  evil  to  be  avoided  by  chess 
players  is  obviously  playing  to  excess. 
Mr.  White  makes  the  same  mistake 
that  temperance  advocates  make,  viz., 
that  of  abusing  the  article  instead  of 
the  abuse  of  the  article.  We  may  eat 
beef-steak  for  our  dinner,  and  derive 
much  benefit  from  it ;  but  overload 
the  stomach,  and  immediately  the  good 
is  converted  into  an  evil.  We  may 
play  chess  and  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  game  ;  for,  when  not  jilayed 
to  excess,  it  proves  of  great  l)enefit 
to  the  ))layer  by  strengthening  the 
analytical  and  mathematical  powers  of 
his    mind.     On    the    contrary,   when 
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played  excessively,  it  produces  inertia 
— the  brain  becomes  weakened  by  the 
constant  strain  to  which  it  is  subject- 
ed, and  incapacitates  the  player  from 
playing  at  all.  By  studying  too  assid- 
uously the  student,  in  like  manner, 
incapacitates  himself  for  study.  Are 
we  to  abolish  all  study  because  some 
students  are  foolish  enough  to  make 


an    evil    of    what    should    be   but  a 
blessing  1 

In  concluding,  we  would  recom- 
mend to  any  who  desire  a  pastime 
which  can  be  indulged  with  equal  faci- 
lity, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  on 
the  cars  or  boat,  in  the  club-room  or 
jjarlour,  the  '  king  of  games,*  Chess. 


LOVE. 

BY   GEORGE   GERRAKD,    MONTREAL, 

COME  I     Holy  Love,  eternal  love, 
Exalt  my  spirit  to  the  sky, 
That  hidden  joys  of  life  above 

May  pnss  before  the  inner  eye  ; 
Oh  shed  thy  radiance  round  the  heart, 

And  hold  o'er  all  a  living  reign. 
Bid  every  taint  of  Earth  depart. 
And  Eden  bloom  for  man  again. 


Dear  wondrous  love,  immortal  born. 

And  heirloom  of  the  human  breast, 
To  raise  the  soul  and  even  warn 

The  pilgrim  to  his  higher  rest ; 
Who  know  thee  best,  would  never  yield 

Kemembrance  of  thy  subtle  power. 
For  all  the  anguish  Doubt  can  wield. 

When  absence  sways  each  dreary  hour. 

Sweet  human  love,  the  living  link, 

Of  vanished  years  and  time  to  be, 
Thy  triumph  comes  when  troubles  sink 

Oblivious  in  Eternity ; 
And  all  thy  glory  bloomed  to  life, 

When  first  the  kiss  awoke  desire. 
And  slowly  grew  the  title,  'wife,' 

Above  the  flame  of  passion's  fire. 

Love  longs  to  see  that  day  arise. 

When  radiant  as  the  brilliant  sun 
Each  soul  shall  mount  t )  glowing  skies, 

The  goal  of  life's  ambition  won  ; 
To  rest  in  peace  o'er  shades  of  night, 

Where  swiftest  eagle  dares  not  soar. 
Beyond  each  orb  of  blazing  light, 

All  safe  on  the  Eternal  shore. 
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ON  THE  LEGAL  DEGREES  OF 
MARRIAGE  IN  CANADA. 

THE  talented  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Law  Times,  I  observe,  in  his  issues 
for  September,  October  and  November, 
has  written  a  series  of  most  interesting 
articles  on  the  actual  condition  of  the 
law  of  Canada,  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Such 
marriages  came  under  the  head  of  the 
'  Prohibited  Degrees,'  first  enforced  by 
a  statute  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  whom 
Mr.  Armour  most  justly  terms  '  that 
noted  expert  in  matrimonial  matters.' 
It  appears  from  the  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case  given  in  the 
Law  Times,  that  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  invalidity  of  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  in  England  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ; 
that  the  Common  Law  of  England  viewed 
marriage  from  a  wholly  difl'erent  stand- 
point to  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  that  the  English  Civil  Courts  which 
administered  the  Common  Law  took  no 
cognizance  whatever  of  objections  to  a 
marriage  within  the '  Prohibited  Degrees. ' 
In  England  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  a  special  jurisdicticm  based  on  the 
fact  that  England  has  a  State  Religion 
and  an  Established  Church.  But  in 
Canada,  which  recognises  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  their  '  Prohibited  Degrees ' 
can  have  no  status  whatever.  All  mar- 
riages are  legal  in  Canada  when  the  par- 
ties are  legally  competent  to  marry,  i.  e. 
when  neither  is  incapacitated  by  being 
married  already,  by  idiocy,  or  by  being 
under  the  age  fixed  by  law.  And  if  it 
be  asked  what  security  exists  in  Canada 
against  the  existence  of  marriages  such 
as  all  civilized  nations  have  regarded  as 
incestuous,  such  as  that  of  a  brother 
with  that  of  a  sister,  the  answer  is  that 
such  security  is  given  in  the  certainty 
that  ministers  of  all  denominations 
would  refuse  to  sanction  such  marriages, 
and  in  the  certainty,  equally  strong,  of 
the  disapproval  of  public  opinion. 


This  question  is  an  important  one,  not 
only  as  concerning  the  status  of  the 
children  of  such  marriages  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  but  as  relating  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
reactionary  ecclesiasticism  to  foist  into 
the  legislation  of  a  country,  where  all 
sects  and  churches  are  equal  before  the 
law,  a  shred  and  survival  of  church  au- 
thority which,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  as  dead 
as  the  Star  Chamber. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  last  de- 
bate on  the  subject  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords,  the  bishops,  who,  true  to  the 
reactionary  traditions  which  aQ"ord  the 
only  raisoii  d'etre  for  an  ecclesiastical 
peerage,  opposed  the  removal  of  mar- 
riage disabilities,  abandoned  altogether 
the  argument  from  Leviticus.  This  is 
remarkable  because  a  certain  amount  of 
appeal  to  the  dead  weight  of  ignorant 
prejudice  is  still  made  by  those  who 
ground  their  opposition  to  legalizing 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  on 
its  being  forbidden  in  the  old  Testament. 
On  the  same  authority  they  might  just 
as  reasonably  enforce  circumcision,  or 
make  penal  enactments  against  splitting 
wood  on  the  Saturday  Sabbath. 

As  to  argument  derived  from  social 
expediency,  '  the  abolition  of  aunts  '  and 
the  like,  such  arguments,  if  any  exist 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  valid,  may  be 
very  good  grounds  for  parents,  friends, 
or  ministers,  dissuading  by  every  moral 
means  at  their  command  parties  intend- 
ing to  contract  such  marriages.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  marriages  which  is  morally,  so- 
cially, or  even  physically  objectionable, 
but  which  it  is  no  business  of  the  state 
to  prevent.  It  might  indeed  be  con- 
ceivable in  some  greatly  altered  phase 
of  society  when  the  socialist  idea  of  pa- 
ternal supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
State  was  carried  into  effect,  that  the  law 
of  marriage  might  undergo  important 
modifications,  and  that  such  impedi- 
ments as  under  the  law  of  heredity  would 
tend  to  deteriorate  the  race,  would  be 
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accepted  as  a  ban  to  legal  marriage.  But 
if  that  were  so,  a  fortiori,  the  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  would  hold 
good,  since  under  the  law  of  heredity 
what  was  lawful  and  expedient  marriaje 
with  one  member  of  a  family  would  be 
so  with  another.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor, 
some  of  the  guests  of  the  '  Round  Table  ' 
would  discuss  this  matter. 

M. 


DIDEROT  A  BENEFACTOR  TO 
MA^sKIND. 

'  riiHE  Round  Table  '  of  this  Review 
_L  is  meant  to  carry  out  what  Mr. 
Parkin,  in  an  article  in  the  i  resent 
number,  shown  to  us  by  the  editor, 
so  justly  desiderates,  the  free  com- 
munication of  what  thought  may  occur 
to  us  in  our  studies.  As  Mr.  Parkin 
has  drawn  atteniiun  to  the  position  of 
Diderot  in  literary  history,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  remind  readers  of  a  few 
fact.s  in  the  biography  of  that  remark- 
able man,  a  new  edition  of  whose  works 
is  now  attracting  attention,  just  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  and  concerning 
whom  the  interesting  article  to  which 
Mr.  Paikin  has  referred,  appeared  in 
the  JSineteenth  Century. 

Diderot  was  a  Parisian  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. He  had  somewhat  the  same  nds- 
adventures  in  early  life,  received,  like 
Goldsmith,  a  good  education,  like  him, 
vexed  and  disappointed  his  friends  by 
turning  awa)'  again  and  again  from  re- 
spectability and  respectable  callings,  and 
finally,  and  fi>r  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a 
literary  Bohemian,  being  so  much  worse 
off  than  Goldsmith,  inasmuch  as  the 
Parisian  Grub  Street  was  under  the  ban 
of  tho  Church,  and  of  the  Police  as  well 
as  of  Society.  The  tone  of  society  at 
this  time  was  deplorably  lax,  and  Did- 
erot was  no  better  than  his  neighbours  ; 
but  one  fails  to  see  why  Mr.  Parkin 
should  make  that  an  argument  against 
his  philosophical  opinions,  as  he  does 
when  he  talks  of  '  the  impotence  of  lofty 
intellect  to  lift  a  man  above  the  influence 
of  the  vilest  passions  ?"  Why,  Mr.  Par- 
kin, what  do  you  make  of  the  '  vilest 
passions '  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  or 
the  Abbe'  Perigard  .'  Do  they  disprove 
or  discredit  Christianity  ?  Js  it  not  no- 
torious that  the  Fi-ench  Church  in  Paris 
was  at  that  time  steeped  in  the  worst 
profligacy  ?  Argue  against  Materialism 
if  you  will,  but  do  not  argue  against  it 


on  account  of  Diderot's  amours,  for  that 
argununt  cuts  both  ways,  and  the  aver- 
age Christian  of  Diderot's  time  was,  we 
fear,  not  much  better  than  he. 

And  it  may  be  tndysaid  that  the  evil 
that  Diderot  did  was  interred  with  his 
bones,  while  the  good  ]i\es  after  him,  in 
the  social  and  political  fruits  of  his  En- 
cyclopaedia. In  this,  the  great  engine 
for  overturning  the  Feudal  (.ppression 
of  France,  there  is  no  irreligioti,  no  athe- 
ism, only  passionate  pleading  for  equal 
rights  of  man  with  man  ;  for  the  poor, 
for  the  oppressed  ;  for  the  doctrine  then 
BO  abhorrent  to  men  in  power,  now  so 
generally  accepted  that  it  seems  trite  ; 
the  doctrine  that  the  common  people 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  government,  and 
be  the  main  object  of  governmental  care. 
At  this  great  work  Diderot  laboured 
incessantly,  over  many  years,  suffering 
constant  persecution.  But  the  Ency- 
clopaedia spread  its  influence  far  and 
wide.  All  classes  read  it.  It  took  the 
place  of  a  modern  liberal  newspaper  of 
the  highest  class  in  a  day  when,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  tliere  was  no  news- 
paper. Joined  with  other  kindred  forces, 
it  made  possible  the  Great  Revolution 
whose  thunders  shook  so  many  strong- 
holds of  evil,  when  lightnings  cleared 
the  air  of  so  much  that  was  noxious. 
This  debt  of  gratitude  modern  society 
owes  to  Diderot. 

Like  Goldsmith,  Diderot  had  a  ready, 
facile  and  clear  style.  He  is  rather  a 
brilliant  and  forcible  writer  of  political 
pamphlets  and  leading  articles,  than  a 
deep-thjnking  philosopher.  As  Rosen- 
krantz,  the  Hegelian,  said  of  him  :  '  Did- 
erot is  a  philosopher  in  whom  all  the 
contradictions  of  the  time  struggle  with 
one  another. '  His  mind  is  the  echo  of  a 
chaos.  His  opinions  did  indeed  incline 
to  the  crude  and  rough-shod  Materialism 
of  D'Holbach,  but  of  argument  or  logical 
system  he  btiilt  up  notliing,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  literature  of  Materialism 
only  afew  pages  of  declamatorj'eloquence. 

Mr.  Parkin  imagines  that  he  is  se- 
riously reasoning  with  Materialists  when 
he  asks — '  What  is  the  Great  Producer  ? 
Is  it  not  the  mind  V  As  if  any  so-called 
Materialist  from  Epictirtis  on  would  deny 
the  superiority  of  the  phenomenon  uhich 
ice  call  mental.  Let  us  reason  against 
Materialism,  by  all  means,  but  let  us  not 
suppose  that  Materialists  are  so  childish 
as  to  consider  mental  results  to  be  of  less 
value  than  those  which  are  more  ob- 
viously what  we  call  material. 
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The  trui  author  of  French  eighteenth 
century  M  iterialism  ^ya3  not  Diderot  but 
his  friend  D'Holbach,  who  taught  a  very 
ill-digested  and  rough-and-ready  form 
of  the  doctrine  in  his  '  Systeuie  de  la 
Nature.'  He  took,  no  doubt,  his  idea 
of  their  being  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  matter  in  spontaneous  motion  from 
Lucretius,  and  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
resemblance  between  that  theory  aud 
the  modern  scientific  truth  of  molecular 
motion.  But  there  is  this  difference. 
The  ancient  Epicurean  attributed  the 
motion  to  a  desire,  a  volition,  a  spon- 
tansjus  agency  in  the  atom,  just  as  the 


ancients  attributed  the  m  ition  of  a  star 
to  a  spirit  resiling  there  and  urging  it 
on.  Modern  Science  knows  nothing  of 
volition  or  desire  in  molecular  motion. 

In  D'H  dbach  and  Diderot's  sense,  as 
in  that  of  Lucretius  and  Epicurus,  there 
are  n^w  no  Materialists.  Those  to  whom 
that  name  is  applied  by  men  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  their  writ- 
ings ackno.vledge,  in  the  phenomena 
called  mental,  as  also  in  the  phenomena 
called  material,  the  same  inscrutable 
mystery.  It  is  with  the  phenomena  only 
that  Science  deals. 

C.  P.  M. 
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Volcan:>es :  What  they  are  and  what  they 
teach.  By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  (international  Sci- 
entific Series.)  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. ;  Toronto  :     N.  Ure  &  Co. 

In  this  instructive  volume  of  the  In- 
ternational IScientiJic  Series,  we  have 
presented  what  may  be  called  '  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  Volcanoes.' 
According  to  the  revised  definition  a 
volcano  is  not  '  a  burning  mountain, 
from  the  summit  of  which  issue  smoke 
and  flame.'  A  volcano  is  in  strictness 
not  an  elevation  at  all  but  essentially  the 
very  reverse,  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  even 
the  lofty  cones  of  Etna  and  Teneriffe  are 
but  the  accumulated  ash-heaps  of  Pla- 
tonic furnaces.  There  is  little  or  no 
burning  or  combustion  strictly  so-called  ; 
the  vent  occurs  no  of  tener  at  the  summit 
tlian  on  the  sides  or  at  the  base  of  the 
cone  :  the  supposed  smoke  is  really  con- 
densing steam  ;  the  raging  flames  are 
nothing  mo:-e  than  the  gLjw  of  the  in- 
terior molten  mass  on  the  vaporous 
cloud  above.  In  fact  the  volcano  is  a 
mighty  steam-engine  of  the  high  pres- 
s  ire  kind.     Some  of  these  engines,  like 


Stromboli,  have  without  a  moment's  rest 
for  repairs  worked  continuously  for  at 
least  2,000  years,  and  it  may  be  for  many 
times  two  thousand.  More  \isually  the 
action  is  spasmodic,  and  while  the  fit  is 
on,  the  convulsive  energy  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
impress  us  with  awe  ;  but  they  are  in- 
considerable when  compared  with  many 
others.  A  hundred  years  ago,  Java 
witnessed  a  volcanic  mitrailleuse  which, 
in  a  single  night,  discharged  literally  a 
whole  mountain  of  ammunition,  amount 
ing  by  measurement  to  thirtybillioncuhic 
feet,  and  buried  out  of  sight  no  less  than 
forty  villages.  The  motive  force  is  evi- 
dently steam  of  extreme  tension,  and 
earthquakes  are  simply  vibrations  occa- 
sioned by  some  violent  change  of  pres- 
sure. The  lightning  that  adds  so  much 
to  the  awful  grandeur  of  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion is  generated  by  the  friction  of  the 
steam  vapour  against  the  sides  of  the 
vent  ;  while  the  rain  floods,  that  so  often 
f.illow  great  eruptions,  are  fed  by  the 
same  vapour  condensed.  When  a  severe 
and  sudden  fall  occurs  in  barmietric 
pressure,  we  aim  ist  infallibly  hear  of 
disastrous  explosions  in  coal  mines  ;  for 
the  reduction  of  atmospheric  pressure 
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has  disturbed  the  balance  of  forces  and 
let  loose  imprisoned  vapours.  At  such 
times  also  Euceladus  the  Titan,  on  whom 
Sicily  was  flung  by  Minerva,  becomes 
aweary  of  his  load,  and  Vulcan  kindles 
his  forge-fires  in  ^-Etna. 

Volcanic  energy  like  every  other  force 
becomes  finally  exhausted,  and  in  its 
decadence  it  often  passes  through  the 
stage  of  geyser  or  mud  volcano,  and  at 
last  reaches  senility  in  a  bubbling  over- 
flow of  tepid  water.  These  thermal 
springs  are  gentler  manifestations  of  vol- 
canic energy,  bvit  the  total  loss  of  heat 
from  such  leakages  far  exceeds  the  heat 
thrown  off  by  the  3.50  ever-active  vol- 
canoes and  the  still  larger  number  of  in- 
termittent. 

The  source  of  all  this  internal  heat  is 
here  discussed  iu  a  philosophical  and 
judicial  manner.  On  a  balance  of  the 
evidence  now  accumulated  we  should 
]£an  to  the  early  suggestion  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  that  the  heat  is  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  action  of  water 
when  admitted  to  the  uncombined  metals 
and  their  proto-salts  which  certainly 
exist  in  vast  stores  a  few  miles  beneath 
our  feet. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are 
bright  and  appropriate.  By  means  of 
instantaneous  photography  (for  the  first 
time  employed  in  1872),  Vesuvius  is 
being  now  portrayed  whenever  his  fea- 
tures are  convulsed.  By  measurement 
of  these  instantanoeus  photographs  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  some  of  the  missiles 
caught  by  the  camera  in  their  flight  were 
flung  four  miles  high  by  this  steam 
artillery  of  the  inferno. 


The  Edv^atioiud  Cliart :  being  a  com- 
parative abstract  of  two  antagonistic 
systems  of  education,  the  mathemati- 
cal and  the  testhetic.  By  Angus 
Dallas.  Toronto :  Htinter,  Rose  & 
Co.,  1881. 

This  brorhxre  is  evidently  the  result 
of  considerable  reading,  and  no  little 
hard  thinking.  The  author  has  put  in 
forcible  language  much  that  is  new,  and 
hps  insisted  on  a  rational  instead  (jf  a 
merely  empirical  method  of  education. 
Of  American  systems  of  education  he  re- 
marks : — 

'  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  where  majorities 
rule,  we  reasonabl}'  expect  to  find  correspoi.ding 
consequences ;    and   so   it  has  uniformly  happened 


that  education  signifies  the  erection  and  number  of 
showy  and  expensive  buildinjrs,  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney expended,  the  orsranization  of  hoards  of  school 
trustees,  the  training  of  swarms  of  youthful  teachers, 
the  appointment  of  Inspectors,  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts and  supplies,  and  every  other  conceivahle 
device  wherein  money  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and 
the  handling  of  that  money  the  chief  employment.' 

But  Mr.  Dallas  has  allowed  himself  to 
become  so  saturated  with  the  teachings 
of  his  favourite  Plato  as  to  be  often 
unintelligible  to  the  many.  He  has  a 
way,  too,  of  using  words  in  a  sense  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  the  im- 
portant word  '  testhetic,'  which  he  de- 
fines, p.  81 ,  '  the  unfixed,  because  its 
sensuous  faculty  does  not  measure.' 
This  word,  as  generally  understood,  is 
used  only  in  the  senses,  first,  that  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  R,uskin,  and  in 
ordinary  popular  use,  to  signify  the 
artistic  faculty  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Kant  employs  it  in  the 
first  part  of  the  '  Kritik,'  as  equivalent 
to  our  faculty  of  receiving  ideas  in  gen- 
eral. Now  we  hold  that  a  new  writer 
has  no  legitimate  right  thus  to  change 
the  accepted  meaning  of  words.  We 
have  also  to  complain  of  Mr.  Dallas  as 
an  innovator  in  spelling — he  spells  in- 
tellect, '  intelect'— possibly  he  is  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  an  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  the  good  City  of  Toronto,  for  to  no 
other  class  of  mortal  man  is  it  permitted 
to  take  these  liberties  with  the  Queen's 
English  !  Also,  he  has  not  the  fear  of 
Collector  Patton  before  his  eyes  siifli- 
ciently  to  keep  him  from  stating  such 
heretical  doctrine  as  that  of  'the  soul  of 
the  world,'  the  very  point  on  which  the 
Philosopher  Giordano  Bruno  was  con- 
demned, and  by  some  of  Collector  Pat- 
ton's  predecessors,  publicly  burned  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1060.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Dallas  has  always 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  is  an 
original  and  intrepid  thinker. 


Boyhood  Hours.  By  Archibald  IM'Al- 
pine  Taylor.  Toronto  :  H  unter,  Rose 
&Co,  18S1. 

In  this  little  volume  we  welcome 
another  indication  of  that  increased  love 
of  poetical  literature  which,  as  Mr. 
Bourinot  has  so  truly  pointed  out,  as 
we  mentioned  last  month,  has  been 
so  marked  of  late  years  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Taylor's  verses  are  somewhat  un- 
equal, but  display  abundant   marks   of 
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good  taste,  a  correct  ear  for  the  melody 
of  verse,  and  not  a  little  original  power 
as  a  writer.  '  Mabel,'  the  tirst  consid- 
erable poem,  is  cast  in  narrative  form, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  America  ;  it  is  a 
simple  story,  simply  and  unaffectedly 
told.  Still  better  is  'Hector and  Alice,' 
a  tale  of  Brock's  warfare  on  Queenston 
Heiu'hts.  The  shorter  lyrics  are  marked 
by  great  facility  of  expression,  and  range 
in  all  manner  of  themes  'from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe.'  As  a  speci- 
men we  quote  the  following  : — 

•  CANADA'S  SONS  TO  THEIR  SIRES. 

'  Toll    llie   bell,  and   toll   it  slowly ;  let   the  echoes 

m"urnful  rise  : 
Souiiil    the    dead   march  of   the   battle,  while  the 

swelling  requiem  dies  ! 
From  the  homes  so  fondly  cherished,  from  the  dear 

ones,  fair  and  bright  ; 
From  the  scenes  and  recollections,  that  have  filled 

tiiem  with  delii;ht  : 


Lo  !   our  fathers,  martyrs,  heroes,   daily  passing 

from  our  view, 
From  the  world  of  false  and  fleeting,  to  the  realms 

of  bright  and  true. 

'  From  the  deep  unbroken  forest,    they  have  hewn 

our  happv  homes ; 
From   the  giants  of   the  forest,   they  have  reared 

our  glittering  domes. 
Still  we   see  the  axe  uplifted  ;   still   we  hear    the 

woodland  ring  ; 
See  the  thundering  hemlocks  falling  prostrate  to 

their  sturdy  king  : 
Still  we  hear  their  native   chorus  lingering,  dying 

in  the  grove  ; 
See  the  sickles  strongly  wieliled  ;  see  the  brawny 

muscles  move.' 

'  Chose  the  murmur  of  the  forest  for  the  murmur 
of  the  wave  ; 

Left  on  shore  their  friends  forsaken,  dear  ones 
sleeping  in  the  grave  ; 

Chained  their  beauty  and  their  laughter,  in  the 
bondage  of  their  strength  : 

Fought  with  hardships,  dangers,  trials  :  conquered 
all,  and  w^  n  at  length. 

Where  the  blue  smoke  of  their  shanties  curled 
above  the  western  wood. 

There  the  smiling  fields  and  pastures  bask  in  even- 
ing's purple   flood.' 


PICTURESQUE    CANADA.'* 


\  1  THAT  a  leap  to  the  front  Canada 
VV  has  taken  in  the  arts  connected 
with  illustrated  book  manufacture,  by 
the  publication  of  this  elaborate  serial 
Avork  which  the  enterprise  of  the  Art 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Toronto,  has  pro- 
jected for  the  delineation,  by  pen  and 
pencil,  of  Canadian  life  and  scenery. 
We  employ  no  extravagant  language 
when  we  say,  that  no  publication  of  its 
kind  has  anywhere  appeared  of  higher 
artistic  merit,  and  that  no  undertaking 
promises  to  be  of  greater  value  to  'this 
Canada  of  ours,'  or  is  likely  to  be  more 
highly  prized  by  every  patriotic  Cana- 
dian. At  one  stride  we  seem  to  have 
passed  from  the  callow  to  the  golden  era 

*' Picturesque  Canada:  Our  Country  as  it  was 
and  is,  described  by  the  best  writers  and  artists,' 
edited  by  Principal  Grant,  D.D.,  Queen's  University, 
King^ton,  and  illustrated  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  L.  R.  O'Brien,  President  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  of  Arts ;  Mr.  George  F.  Smith,  chief  of 
the  Enj;raving  department.  Parts  1  &  2,  4to.  Art 
Publishmg  Co.,  Toronto,  Publishers.  [First  notice 
from  advance  aheets.] 


of  book  illustrating,  as  any  one  will  say 
who  not  only  sees  the  initial  parts  of 
this  magnificent  work,  about  to  be  pub- 
lished, but  who  may  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  a  look  at  what  the  publish- 
ers have  in  preparation  for  subsequent 
issues  of  the  book.  Its  publication,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  will  mark  a  great 
artistic  epoch  in  the  intellectual  progress 
of  our  people,  which  must  have  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  present  and 
future  of  Canadian  art  and  Canadian 
literature.  The  design  of  the  work  is 
two-fold  :  first  and  mainly,  to  portray 
whatever  is  picturesque  in  the  life,  the 
industries,  the  sports,  and  other  na- 
tional characteristics  of  the  Dominion, 
and  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the 
beauty  with  which  nature  and  art  have 
invested  it  ;  and  secondly  and  incident- 
ally, to  weave  into  the  narrative  what- 
ever of  historic  lore  is  associated  with 
the  sights  and  scenes  to  be  successively 
described  in  its  pages.     What  scope  all 
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this  Tvill  give  to  both  artist  and  writer 
few  among  ns,  it  is  feared,  have  any 
adequate  notion.  The  truth  is,  that  as 
the  country  is  only  now  arriving  at  man- 
hood, the  individual  Canadian  is  just 
beginning  to  have  an  appreciative  sense 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  inheritance,  and 
of  the  potentialities  that  are  now  quick- 
ening into  life  in  the  womb  of  the  nation. 
In  this  connection,  the  glowing  words  of 
Lord  Dufi'erin  will  no  doubt  recur  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  will  the  more 
readily  be  recalled  as  the  superb  pages 
of  '  Picturesque  Canada'  are  turned  over 
and  its  many  beauties  arrest  and  delight 
the  eye.  '  Like  a  virgin  goddess  in  a 
primeval  world,'  says  his  Excellency, 
'  Canada  still  walks  in  unconscious 
beauty  among  her  golden  woods  and 
along  the  margin  of  her  trackless  streams, 
catching  but  broken  glances  of  her  ra- 
diant majesty,  as  mirrored  on  their  sur- 
face, and  scarcely  dreams  as  yet  of  the 
glorious  future  awaiting  her  in  the  Olym- 
pus of  nations.'  And  it  is  this  virgin 
beauty  of  our  fair  Dominion,  from  the 
ancient  domain  of  Accidie  and  the  fishing 
waters  of  the  early  I^ormans,  Bretons, 
and  Basques,  that  first  whitened  their 
surface  with  the  sails  of  their  crafts,  to 
the  hither  ocean  on  the  west,  whose  tides 
have  daily  sported  for  eons  in  flowing  up 
and  down  the  estuaries  and  fiords  of  its 
wild  and  rugged  coast,  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  to  depict,  and  to  heighten  the 
sense  of  possession  in  our  fair  heritage 
in  the  breast  of  every  one  who  looks 
upon  the  beauties  which  art  has  gathered 
up  for  picture-posies  to  decorate  our 
national  literature  and  enrich  our  .na- 
tional life.  But  it  is  not  the  natural 
Scenery  alone  of  the  Dominion,  as  we 
have  said,  that  '  Picturesque  Canada'  is 
to  portray,  but  its  growth  in  settlement 
and  civilization,  with  all  the  features  of 
its  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  life, 
of  the  present  and  a  bye-gone  a^'e.  Sum- 
mer with  its  husbandry  and  vintages,  its 
traffic  on  land  and  river,  and  winter  with 
the  play  and  movement  which  it  gives  to 
the  industry  which  has  hitherto  been  its 
chief  source  of  wealth — are  all  to  find 
treatment,  recounting  the  varied  facts  of 
their  historical  development  and  statis- 
tical increase,  and  portraying  whatever 
picturesque  features  may  belong  to 
them. 

To  the  execution  of  this  great  work, 
which  would  have  been  a  huge  under- 
taking for  the  nation  itself  to  engage  in, 
the  publishers  have  manifestly  brought 


an  amount  of  energy,  a  degree  of  art  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  command  of  resource, 
which  are  at  once  the  inspiring  forces  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise  and 
the  best  guarantee  of  its  satisfactory 
fulfilment.  In  the  literary  direction  of 
the  work  the  publishers  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  Principal  Grant, 
of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  as  its 
Editor-in-Chief,  a  gentleman  eminently 
fitted,  by  a  rich  endowment  of  gifts  of 
intellect  and  temperament,  to  do  justice 
to  the  duties  that  fall  to  him.  Equally 
fortunate  have  they  been  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  L.  R.  O'Brien,  President 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  to  undertake  the 
supervision  of  the  Art  department  ;  and, 
as  chief  of  the  staff  of  engravers  they 
have  been  similarly  fortunate  in  enlist- 
ing in  their  service  Mr.  George  F.  Smith, 
a  gentleman  of  high  repute  in  metropoli- 
tan art  circles  for  his  technical  skill 
and  felicitous  touch  in  the  delicate  art  of 
wood-engraving.  Witli  these  combined 
advantages,  the  projetors  of  '  Pictur- 
esque Canada '  have  begun  their  work, 
and  are  already  far  advanced  with  its 
execution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  first  two  numbers  will  appear,  to  be 
followed  by  monthly  instalments  there- 
after, to  the  extent  of  some  thirty-four 
or  thirty-six  parts — the  price  of  which, 
we  understand,  is  to  be  sixty  cents  each. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  we  learn,  is  first, 
to  start  with  Quebec,  whose  historic 
past  is  summarized  in  a  bright  narrative 
by  Principal  Grant,  and  the  modern  to- 
pography of  which  is  given  by  Miss 
Machar,  of  Kingston  ;  secondly,  two 
parts  are  to  be  devoted  to  describing,  by 
a  competent  writer,  French  Canadian 
life  and  character,  as  depicted  in  village 
scenes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal ;  then  come  des- 
criptions of  the  latter,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Canada,  and  the  route  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion,  then  the  Capital  itself,  and  the 
water-way  above  it  to  IVIattawa,  with 
an  interesting  description,  and  an  elabo- 
rate embellishment,  of  lumbering  opera- 
tions on  the  Upper  Ottawa.  Following 
this,  and  proceeding  by  the  old  trapper's 
route  to  the  Western  Lakes,  the  artist 
and  the  writer  will  conduct  the  reader, 
via  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  French  River, 
to  the  Georgian  Baj',  thence  to  the  Sault 
Ste  Marie  and  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior.    From   this   point  Manitoba,  the 
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Korth-Wcst  territories,  and  the  Moun- 
tain Province  beyond  are  to  te  reached 
and  described,  with  all  that  pen  and 
pencil  can  catch  of  the  vast,  unfolding 
panorama  en  route.  Iliis,  in  all  prob- 
ability, -will  complete  one  section  of  the 
work,  after  which  a  return  will  be  made 
to  Ontario.  Toronto  will  nowbe  illustrated 
and  described ;  then  will  follow  the  Niag- 
ara section,  the  Welland  Canal  and  the 
shif'ping  trade  connected  with  it,  the 
peach  and  vine  growing  districts,  with 
Hamilton,  and  the  series  of  towns,  their 
industries,  itc,  situate  in  the  peninsula 
of  the  Province.  Following  upon  this, 
come  descriptions  of  the  Mnskoka 
lakes,  those  lying  back  of  the  frontier 
towns  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  frontier  towns  themselves,  the  region 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  the  run 
down  the  rapids  by  steamer  to  Montreal 
again,  completing  the  second  section  of 
the  work.  The  third  and  last  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Eastern  Townships,  the 
Saguenay,  the  Lower  6t.  Lawrence,  and 
finally  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  il- 
lustrations of  the  mining  operations  and 
the  fishing  industries  that  pertain  to  the 
locality. 

In  our  present  notice  we  cannot  do 
more  than  take  a  cursorj^  glance  at  the 
opening  number,  deferring  to  a  subse- 
quent issue  further  criticism  upon  the 
woi-k.  The  frontispiece  consists  of  a 
fine  steel  engraving  of  Quebec,  from  the 
picture  painted  for  Her  Majesty  by  Mr. 
L.  R.  O'Brien,  the  Art  Director  of  '  Pic- 
turesque Canada.'  It  is  a  faithful  and 
painstaking  study,  with  some  fine  light 
and  shade  effects,  recalling,  in  its  style 
and  execution,  the  best  specimens  of  the 
palmy  days  of  English  graphic  art.  The 
vignette  title-paL-e  is  a  steel  engraving  of 
the  bluff  overlooking  the  Ottawa,  on  which 
stand  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  the 
buttressed  rotunda  of  the  library.  This  is 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Schell, 
an  artist  of  rare  ability,  and  one  of 
the  chief  illustrators  of  the  highest  class 
of  modern  American  periodical  work 
well  known  in  Canada.  The  first  page 
of  the  work  proper  opens  with  a  grace- 
ful head  piece,  giving  a  glimpse  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec,  with 
shipping  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
'  great  red  rock  '  of  the  Citadel  looming 
in  the  distance.  This  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing wood-cuts  are  from  the  drawings 
of  Mr.  L.  R.  O'Brien,  and  are  typical 
examples  of  the  high  degree  of  art  taste 


and  technicnl  skill,  in  artist  and  en- 
graver, secur.-d  by  the  publishers.  The 
'  Arrival  of  Jacques  Cartier  at  Stada- 
cnna'  is  a  charming  little  study,  full  of 
poetic  feeling,  and  efi"ectively  yet  deli- 
cately rendered  by  the  artist-engraver. 
'  The  Triumph  of  the  Snow  Plough'  is 
one  of  those  compositions,  more  sug- 
gested than  realized,  which  puts  the  en- 
graver's art  to  the  test,  in  bringing  out 
every  line  of  the  artist's  pencil  and,  as 
it  were,  even  the  conception  in  his  mind. 
The  other  illustrations  in  the  part,  ex- 
clusive of  a  portrait  of  Champlain,  con- 
sist of  characteristic  views  of  street 
scenes  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  two  of 
which — the  view  in  front  of  the  Church 
of  '  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,'  and  '  At 
the  Gate  of  Laval  University,' — are  capi- 
tal studies  of  the  class  of  sight  seers  and 
loungers  peculiar  to  the  old  historic  Capi- 
tal. A  fine  instance  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Schell's 
light  and  dexterous  touch  appears  in  the 
picture,  '  In  the  Gardens  of  the  L^rsu- 
line  Convent.'  It  is  excellent  both  in 
subject  and  technique,  and  has  been 
daintily  engraved  and  admirablyprinted. 
Other  picturesque  scenes  in  and  about 
the  city  complete  the  illustrations  of  the 
first  number,  the  whole  appearance  of 
which  is  a  favourable  augury  of  the  high 
excellence  of  that  which  is  yet  to  come. 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak 
of  the  literary  character  of  the  number, 
which,  hort'ever,  is  of  notable  excellence, 
being  in  Dr.  Grant's  most  felicitous  vein. 
The  narrative  so  far  is  bright  and  enter- 
taining, with  that  dash  of  warm  and 
ardent  feeling,  yet  held  in  the  check  of 
good  sense,  which  has  won  for  the  writer 
his  high  position  among  Canadian  littera- 
teurs. The  paper  and  press-work  de- 
serve special  commendation,  the  latter 
being  an  exceptionally  good  specimen  of 
Canadian  printing,  so  essential  in  a  work 
of  this  character.  The  cover  of  the  num- 
ber is  also  specially  noticeable,  the  de- 
sign being  chaste  and  efi"ective,  and  the 
engraved  medallions  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Lome  being  faithful  por- 
traits, and  '  brought  up  '  in  excellent  i-e- 
lief.  We  congratulate  the  country  and 
all  concerned  in  this  undertaking  on  the 
spirited  character  of  the  enterprise,  and 
on  what  it  will  accomplish  in  creating 
and  diffusing  a  love  of  art,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  value  as  a  means  of 
national  culture  and  refinement.  On  this 
ground  alone  it  deserves  well  of  the 
Canadian  press  and  the  Canadian  people. 
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NO  greater  proof  could  be  given  of 
the  recent  wide-spread  interest  in 
art  and  art  education,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  than  the  development  of 
the  prolific  trade  in  Christmas  Cards,  and 
the  impetus  it  has  given  to  art  design- 
ing in  eveiy  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
growth  of  a  cultivated  art  taste  in  recent 
years  is  something  quite  unparalleled.  It 
shows  itself  in  a  thousand  departments  of 
industiy,  sometimes,  it  is  feared,  in  a  too 
profuse  display  of  uneducated  and  un- 
disciplined effort,  but  on  the  whole,  with 
a  success  and  pleasure-giving  effect 
which  must  exercise  a  refining  influence 
on  the  coming  generation.  Elsewhere 
in  the  present  number  we  have  referred 
to  a  great  native  enterprise,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  '  Picturesque  Canada,'  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  which, 
at  home  and  abroad,  must  secure  for 
Canadian  literary  and  art  culture  a  more 
than  respectful  consideration — we  had 
almost  said,  an  enthusia,stic  one.  We 
could  wish  that  in  the  department  of 
Christmas  Card  designing  and  execution 
it  were  possible  to  show  such  results  as 
Canada  will  have  the  credit  of  produc- 
ing, in  the  work  we  have  referred  to,  in 
the  black  and  white  effects  of  a  wood 
engraver's  block.  But  colour  work  is 
proverbially,  we  won't  say,  a  higher 
achievement,  but  undoubtedly  a  more 
difficult  one  ;  and  success  in  colour- 
printing,  we  must  yet  wait  to  see  come 
to  us  in  after  years.  However,  if  the 
execution  of  the  work  attempted  in 
Canada  in  Christmas  card  production  is 
not  all  that  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  in 
its  composition,  drawing,  and  colouring, 
what  has  been  produced  is  at  least  our 
own — and  that  is  something — and,  more- 
over, the  subject  of  most  of  the  work 
that  has  come  under  our  observation  is 
peculiarly  and  distinctively  Canadian. 
Here  again,  however,  there  may  be  room 
for  regret,  as  the  conventional  treatment 
of  Canadian  art-subjects  is  apt  to  run  ex- 
clusively into  the  old  ruts  of  winter  re- 
presentation, with  the  concomitants  of 
furs  and  sleighs.  Nevertheless,  they 
make    pretty  pictures,    and    suggest  a 


hearty  social  life,  with  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  romantic  love-making,  and, 
in  the  skating  and  tobogganing  scenes, 
for  that  physical  development  and 
healthfulness  which  the  bracing  atmos- 
phere and  active  out-door  exercise  do 
much  to  secure.  Another  thing,  more- 
over, in  favour  of  our  Canadian  Christ- 
mas cards  is  this,  that  their  designs  are 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  sickly 
medievalism,  and  the  tiresome  repeti- 
tions of  religious  art,  of  which  we  have 
long  had  a  surfeit  from  the  Old  \y(^rld. 
We  may  have  gone,  in  this  recoil,  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  left  out  all  the  sig- 
nificance which  belongs  to  the  season  of 
Advent,  and  forgotten  that  a  Christmas 
card  should  have  some  relation  to  Christ- 
mas. Still,  for  the  purposes  for  which 
in  the  main  they  are  used,  viz.,  as  tokens 
of  remembrance  and  regard  at  a  festive, 
holiday  season,  they  '  fill  the  bill,'  and  as 
souvenirs  from  Canada  to  friends  in  the 
Mother  land,  their  local  colour  is  an 
especial  charm  and  their  pictures(iue 
scenes  a  wonder  and  delight.  Of  the 
cards  of  the  present  season  that  spe- 
cially deserve  notice,  and  that  have  had  a 
most  successful  sale,  the  series  published 
by  Messrs.  James  Campbell  &  Son,  of 
Toronto,  from  water-colf)ur  drawings 
by  Canadian  artists,  may  first  be  spoken 
of.  They  consist  of  some  twelve  designs, 
lithographed  in  colours,  all  but  two  of 
them  representing  Canada  in  winter. 
The  two  exceptions  are  autumn  scenes, 
one  of  a  sheet  of  water,  with  a  back 
ground  of  trees  in  their  autumnal  foli- 
age, the  undulating  line  of  some  distant 
hills,  and  an  Indian  encampment  in  the 
foreground.  The  other  is  a  spirited 
scene  of  a  number  of  picturesquely- 
dressed  voyageurs  in  a  bark  canoe  run- 
ning the  rapids.  Two  others  deal  with 
Niagara  in  winter  :  one  portraying  the 
rapids  above  the  Falls,  and  the  other 
a  moonlight  scene  of  the  Falls  them- 
selves— both  of  them  artistic  in  execu- 
tion, and  faithfully  depicting  the  scenes 
they  represent.  Four  of  the  series  are 
devoted  to  sleighing  subjects,  sugges- 
ting happy  drives  to  some  family  gath- 
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©ring,  -with  the  hearty  welcome  and 
bright  cheer  awaiting  the  guests  in  the 
frank  hospitality  of  a  Canadian  home. 
The  remainder  of  the  series  deal  with  the 
fascinating  subjects  of  Canadian  winter 
sports,  a  snow-shoe  tramp,  tobogganing, 
and  skating.  These  are  bright,  pictur- 
esque compositions,  well  grouped,  and 
fairly  harmonious  in  colour.  The  series 
as  a  whole  is  exceedingly  good,  and  in- 
dicates gratifying  progress  in  Canadian 
enterprise.  Of  the  figure  drawing  a 
word  may  be  said,  viz.,  that  Canadians 
are  not  giants,  nor  are  our  people  ac- 
customed, to  any  great  extent,  to  appear 
in  the  many-coloured  blanket  costumes 
depicted,  no  doubt  f»r  eflect,  by  the 
fancy  of  the  artists.  It  is  time  that  peo- 
ple abroad  should  get  the  notion  that 
our  country  is  not  an  Arctic  one,  and 
that  the  everyday  costume,  in  country 
and  town,  of  Canadians  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  old  country  people. 
A  series  of  larger  designs,  also  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed,  and  prodviced 
in  gold  and  colours,  appears  from  the 
lithographic  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Toronto.  In 
some  respects  the  designs  are  more  am- 
bitious than  those  we  have  above  dealt 
with,  one  of  the  cards  introducing  a 
groiiping  of  the  national  emblems  in  a 
pretty  and  eflective,  though  perhaps 
over-crowded,     picture.      The   two   we 


like  best  are  those  representing  the 
'  Crossing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec'' 
in  winter,  with  the  little  drawing,  enti- 
tled '  Snowed  up,'  imposed  in  the  setting 
of  maple  leaves  in  the  corner  ;  and  the 
other  represents  a  forest  scene,  also  in 
winter,  with  a  portion  of  a  snake  fence, 
some  fir  trees,  and  the  gable  end  of  a 
log  house  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  imposed  on  the  side  the  figure  of  a 
woodman  on  snow-shoes,  with  his  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  making  off  no  doubt  for 
deer.  The  others  we  have  seen  of  the 
series  deal  with  tobogganing,  snow-shoe 
tramping,  and  skating.  These  are  bright, 
animated  pictures,  and  have  a  pretty 
setting  of  leaves  and  evergreens.  Of 
the  host  of  imported  Christmas  cards,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  speak,  though 
the  variety  and  richness  of  some  of  the 
designs  might  well  be  dwelt  upon. 
Perhaps  the  finest  series  we  have 
seen,  of  those  from  abroad,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Messrs.  Thomas  De  La  Rue 
&  Co.,  of  London  and  Paris,  imported 
by  the  Canada  Publishing  Company  of 
Toronto,  and  no  doubt  for  sale  by  all 
booksellers.  To  our  readers,  let  ua 
quote,  in  this  the  closing  issue  of  The 
Monthly  for  1881,  the  motto  and  wish 
inscribed  on  each  of  these  pretty  com- 
positions of  the  Canadian  artists  — '  A 
Merry  Christmas  to  you  all  !  ' 
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DE.  HOLLAND'S  LAST  POEM. 

[The  recent  death   of  Dr.  J.    Gr.  Holland 
gives  a  new  interest  to  his  last  poem.] 

If  life  awake  and  wilf  never  cease 

On  tlie  future's  distant  shore. 
And  the  rose  of  love  and  the  lily  of  peace 

Shall  bfoom  there  forevermore, — 

Let  the  world  go  round  and  round, 
"And  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea ; 
For,  whetlier  I'm  on  or  under  tlie  ground, 
Ob,  what  will  it  matter  to  me. 


If  old  wine  is  good,  is  elder  wine  bet- 
ter ? — Vanity  Fair. 

It  is  the  clean  tablecloth  that  catches 
the  early  grease  spots. 

The  maiden  of  thirty  who  paints  and 
puff's  herself  to  look  like  twenty  is  merely 
making  up  for  lost  time. 

The  farmer  that  '  ran  rapidly  through 
his  property  '  wore  a  red  shirt  and  had 
his  brindled  bull  behind  him. 
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PRETTY  IS  THAT  PRETTY  DOES. 

The  spider  wears  a  plain  brown  dress, 

And  she  is  a  steady  spinner  ; 

To  see  her,  quiet  as  a  mouse, 

Going  about  her  silver  house. 

You  would  never,  never,  never  guess 

The  way  she  gets  her  dinner. 

She  looks  as  if  no  thought  of  ill 

In  all  her  life  had  stirred  her  ;  ' 

But  while  she  moves  with  careful  tread, 
And  while  she  spins  her  silken  threatl. 
She  is  planning,  planning,  planning  still 
The  way  to  do  some  murder. 

My  child  who  reads  this  simple  lay, 

With  eyes  down-dropt  and  tender, 

Remember  the  old  proverb  says 

That  pretty  is  that  pretty  does  ; 

And  that  worth  does  not  go  or  stay 

For  poverty  or  splendour. 

'Tis  not  the  house,  and  not  the  dress. 
That  makes  the  saint  or  sinner. 
To  see  the  sjiider  sit  and  spin, 
Strut  with  her  webs  of  silver  in. 
You  would  never,  never,  never  guess 
The  way  she  gets  her  dinner. 

—Alice  Gary. 


'  Mine,  miner,  minus  ! '  This  is  the 
general  upshot  of  speculation  in  mining 
stock. 

A  little  girl,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*  What  is  patience  ? '  said,  '  It  is  wait 
a  wee  bit,  and  dinna  get  tired. ' 

'  Write  foregoes  on  your  slates,'  said 
the  teacher  to  the  juvenile  class  in  spel- 
ling, and  a  little  girl  wrote,  '  Go,  go, 
go,  go.' 

'  Isn't  the  world  older  than  it  used  to 
be  1 '  said  a  young  hopeful  to  his  senior. 
'  Yes,  my  son.'  '  Then,  what  do  folks 
mean  by  old  times  1  ' 

'  It  strikes  me  that  our  roast  beef  is  al- 
ways off  the  neck,'  said  one  lodger  to 
another.  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  '  it  is  al- 
ways neck  or  nothing  here.' 

*  I  declare,'  said  Julia,  '  you  take  the 
words  right  out  of  my  mouth.'  'No 
wonder  ;  they  are  so  sweet,'  said  Henry. 
The  day  was  set  that  evening. 

A  lawyer  asked  a  woman  in  the  wit- 
ness-box her  age,  and  she  promptly  re- 
plied, '  1  sold  milk  for  you  to  drink 
when  a  baby,  and  I  haven't  got  my  pay 
yet' 

Revenge  is  a  momentary  triumph,  in 
which  the  satisfaction  dies  at  once,  and 
is  succeeded  by  remorse  ;  whereas  for- 
giveness, which  is  the  noblest  of  all  re- 
venge, entai' ,  a  perpetual  pleasure. 


The  Able  Boileau  said  of  the  Jesuits, 
very  epigrammatically.  '  They  are  the 
people  who  lengthen  the  Creed  and  shor- 
ten the  Decalogue.' 

A  wit  says  :  '  In  Germany,  when  a 
paper  says  anything  witty,  they  kill  the 
editor  ;  and  not  one  editor  has  been  kil- 
led for  two  hundred  years.' 

The  difference  between  a  cat  and  a 
comma  is  that  the  one  has  the  claws  at 
the  end  of  the  paws,  while  the  other  has 
the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

'  Tommy,  did  you  hear  your  mother 
call  you  ? '  '  Course  I  did.'  '  Then  why 
don't  you  go  to  her  at  once  ? '  '  Well, 
you  see,  she's  nervous,  and  it'd  shock 
her  awful  if  I  should  go  too  sudden.' 

A  debating  society  having  dismissed 
the  question,  '  Where  does  fire  go  to 
when  it  goes  out  ?  '  have  got  a  new  and 
more  exciting  one — '  When  a  house  is  on 
fire,  does  it  burn  up  ur  does  it  burn 
down  ? ' 

An  old  man-of-war  sailor,  who  had 
lost  a  leg  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
became  a  retailer  of  peanuts.  He  said 
he  was  obliged  to  be  a  retailer,  because, 
having  lost  a  leg,  he  could  not  be  a 
whole  sailor. 

Contumacious. —  Magistrate  (in  an 
undertone  to  his  colleague)  ;  This  man 
has  been  so  often  before  us  for  poaching, 
I  think  we  should  fine  him  five  pounds. 
Prisoner  (overhearing)  :  '  You  needn't 
pench  yourselves,  gentlemen,  for  deil  a 
penny  ye'll  get  !  ' 

An  inquisitive  old  gentleman  of  a  bo- 
tanical turn  of  mind  inquired  of  the 
gardener  in  ohe  of  the  public  places  of 
promenade,  '  Pray,  my  good  man,  can 
you  inform  me  if  this  particular  plant 
belongs  to  the  "  arbutus  "  family  ?'  when 
he  received  for  a  reply  :  '  No,  sir,  it 
doan't.     It  belongs  to  the  Corporation.* 


A  SUMMER  EVENINa 

BY  J.   E.   G.  ROBERTS,  FREDERICTOX,  N.B. 

Some  bird's  faint  piping  stirs  the  scented 

gloom 
Languidly,  through  the  heat  : 
The  honeysuckle  droops  its  mass  of  bloom, 
And  ail  the  air  is  sweet. 

The  laggard  swallows  flurry  to  the  eaves, 
The  bats  in  circles  sweep  ; 
A  little  shiver  trembles  through  the  leaves; 
And  nature  lies  asleep. 
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